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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  publishers  of  this  work  have  hitherto  forborne  td  stereotype  it,  in 
order  that  the  author  might  more  conveniently  make  such  alterations  and 
oorrectlbns,  in  the  successive  editions,  as  his  own  studies,  and  the  commu- 
nications of  his  scientific  friends  who  use  the  work  as  a  te^U-book,  might 
suggest.  Of  these  means  of  improvement,  he  has  diligently  and  care, 
fully  availed  himself ;  and  having  now  brought  the  work  to  the  highest 
degree  of  improvement  and  acpuracy  that  seems  at  present  attainable  by 
him,  he  has  consented  that  it  should  be  stereotyped,  without  contempla- 
ting  any  further  changes  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  more  economical  mode  of  publishing  thus  secured ;  the  adoption 
of  a  style  of  printing  somewhat  more  compact,  while  it  is  equally  legible, 
thus  rendering  it  convenient  to  reduce  the  two  volumes  to  one ;  and,  above 
all,  the  extensive  and  increasing  demand,  have  enabled  the  publishers 
materially  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  work,  in  conformity  with  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  numerous  literary  institutions  that 
use  it  as  a  text-book. 

Although  some  passages  found  in  former  editions  have  been  omitted 
in  the  present,  yet  others  deemed  of  greater  value  have  been  added,  so 
that  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  present  form  has  not  been  diminished, 
but  rather  increased. 

From  many  of  his  brethren  of  other  Colleges,  the  author  has  received 
corrections  and  suggestions,  for  which  he  is  indebted  in  no  small  degree 
for  the  more  improved  and  accurate  state  of  the  work  as  now  published. 
To  all  of  them  he  would  express  his  grateful  acknowledgments.  To 
Professor  Loomis  and  Professor  Snell,  he  is  under  peculiar  obligations. 

To  blend  practical  utility  with  scientific  accuracy,  was  originally,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  the  aim  of  this  work — a  plan  which  secures  to  the 
scholar,  along  with  the  discipline  of  the  understanding,  habits  of  philo. 
sophical  reasoning  and  observation  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  art, 
and  information  which  may  be  made  available  in  the  practical  business 
of  life. 

Yaue  Collegb,  May,  1844. 


PREFACE. 


Ths  compiler  of  this  work  hu  had  two  objects  conatantly  in  view ;  fint,  to  make 
die  student  thoroughly  and  famiUarlyacqQainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  Natural 
Fhilteophy. ;  and  secoadfj,  to  fomish  him  with  aa  much  ueeful  information  as  possible, 
within  so  limited* a  cotnpass.  The  fomidatton  of  all  accurate  attainments  in  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  being  laid  in  the  science  of  Mechanics,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  woi^  is  deroted  to  this  subject.  The  Mathematical  Elements  of  Mechanics  are 
rooreorer  fint  considered,  separately,  that  the  student  may  have  nothing  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  these  univennl  and  fundamental  truths.  Still  further 
to  render  the  knowledge  df  these  truths  familiar,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  most  useful  inteU 
lectual  exercise  to  the  student,  a  great  variety  of  Problems  are  annexed  to  each  chapter, 
the  utility  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  eveiy  experienced  instructor.  Indeed,  Problems 
hold  so  important  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  that  he  has  introduced  them  into 
various  parts  of  the  work,  wherever  the  subject  appeared  to  be  susceptible  of  deriving 
aid  from  them.  Problems  put  the  student  on  his  own  resources ;  they  compel  him  to 
think  for  himself ;  they  lead  him  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  principles  demonstrated ; 
and  they  teach  him  how  to  reduce  his  knowledge  to  practice.  These  truths  are  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  singular  fact,  that  treatises  on  Natural 
Philosophy  have,  in  general,  contained  few  or  no  problems,  although  they  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  most  of  the  branches  of  the  pure  mathematics. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  treatise  on  mechanics,  comprising  the  Mathematical 
Elements,"  is  taken  chiefly  from  Bridge's  Mechanieo.  This  work  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  purpose,  partly  because  it  is  written  in  a  style  well  suited  to  the  average 
capacities  and  attainments  of  college  classes,  and  partly  because  it  is  enriched  with  a 
finer  collection  of  problems  than  any  similar  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  have  aimed  to  select  such  parts  as  promised  the  most  practical  utility ;  and  in 
order  to  adapt  the  treatise  to  the  purposes  of  recitation,  the  propositions  are  more 
distinctly  enunciated  than  in  the  original  work,  and  various  alterations,  and  occasional 
additions,  are  mtroduced,  and  explanations  added  by  note  or  otherwise,  with  the  view 
of  suiting  it  better  to  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  Yale  College. 

In  Part  II,  the  Practical  Applications  of  the  Principles  of  Mechanics  to  the  Arts 
and  to  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  are  pursued  as  far  as  our  limits  would  permit,  and 
further  perhaps  than  some  instructors  will  deem  necessary ;  for  we  are  aware  that 
some  maintain  the  expediency  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the  student  almost  exclu- 
sively  with  general  principles,  and  leaving  him  to  make  the  application  for  himself. 
According  to  our  experience,  however,  the  student  who  is  furnished  vrith  the  knowledge 
of  abstract  principles  merely,  seldom  acquires  the  necessary  readiness  in  reducing  them 
to  practice.  It  has  appeared  to  us  no  less  necessary  to  initiate  the  learner  in  the  habit  of 
philosc^hizing,  than  in  the  doctrines  of  philosophy.  In  this  manner,  he  will  indeed 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  fewer  principles ;  but  he  will  know  much  better  how  to  use 
his  acquisitjonsi 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  those  instructors  who  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of 
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the  age,  (which  is  still  hunting  after  a  "  royal  road"  to  knowledge,)  so  far  as  to  forsake 
demonstration  altogether,  and  substitute  for  the  mathematical  elements  of  Natural 
Phdosophy,  text-books  in  which  the  principles  of  the  science  rest  op  no  b«ftter  basis 
than  mere  popular  illustration,  although  w^rks  of  this  kind  maj,  indeed,  furnish  us 
with  very  useful  materials  for  exhibiting  the  applicatiofu  of  these  priiHiiples.  In 
philosophy,  as  in  morals,  the  most  important  4)rinciple8  are  usually  characterized  by 
great  simplicity :  in  this  respect  the  "golden  rule**  and  the  law  of  grairitation  resemble 
each  other.  ^  ^ 

The  subsequent  parts  of  the  work  are  compiled  from  yarious  authors.  In  'the  belief 
that  the  truths  most  important  to  be  inserted  in  a  text-book  on  Natural  Philosop]^, 
are,  in  general,  such  as  have  long  been  known,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  conform  the 
style,  either  of  the  propositions  or  the  demonstrations,  to  a  modem  d|p8B ;  but  authors, 
old  and  new,  English  and  French,  have  been  consulted  and  ^used  indiscriminately. 
Aiming  solely  at  preparing  such  an  elementary  woric,  as  wotil^  be  Aoet  useful  to  the 
academic  student,  we  have  not  aspired  to  the  praise  of  originality,  dbr  felt  at  liberty 
to  consult  the  pride  of  authorship.  Among  the  truths,  however,  ftund  in  the  wide 
field  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  vast  difference  exists  in  regard  to  their  value ;  and  no 
small  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  requisite  ih  |he  writer  <|f  a  text- 
book, in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  cull  the  choicest  truth^  and  present  them  to  the 
young  learner  in  their  native  beauty  and  simplicity.  For  this  purpose,  no  poweis  of 
original  investigation,  or  gifts  of  genius,  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  instructor.  • 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  oompiler  has  been  favored 
vnth  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  his  brethren  of  other  Colleges,  who  have  used  it  as 
a  text-book.  A  few  would  prefer  to  have  a  more  strictly  mathematical  complexion 
preserved  throughout,  in  the  place  of  those  parts  which  are  written  in  a  more  popular 
style,  since  the  method  of  expressing  philosophical  truths  by  mathematical  foimuliB, 
is  more  concise  and  comprehensive,  and  better  suited  to  mental  discipline,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  mathematical  taste.  A  greater  number,  however,  of  those  who  have 
been  so  good  as  to  communicate  their  views  to  the  writer,  have  approved  of  the  method 
adopted, — namely,  to  establish  the  general  principles  of  the  science  by  rigorous 
mathematical  demonstration,  or  by  precise  experiments,  but  to  rehearse  the  appUeationB 
of  those  principles  to  the  arts,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  a  style  divested,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  technical  phraseology.  They  believe  that  such  a  method  renden 
the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  young  learner,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  habits  of  philosophical  observation,  while  they  rely  more 
on  other  parts  of  the  scientific  course,  particularly  on  the  pure  mathematics,  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  mental  discipline,  and  to  inspire  a  mathematical  taste.  We  have 
desired  to  accomplish,  as  far  as  possible,  these  several  objects  of  a  philosophical  odu- 
cation,--to  improve  the  faculties  of  the  mind  itself,  to  imbue  it  with  a  love  of  rigorous 
demonstration,  and  to  commence  the  formation  of  habits  of  philosophical  observation, 
which  shall  be  carried  forward,  beyond  the  pale  of  academic  study,  to  be  confirmed 
and  strengthened  throughout  the  period  of  after  life,  llie  variety  of  subjects  compre. 
bended  under  Natural  Philosophy,  some  admittmg  of  strict  geometrical  and  analytical 
reasoning,  and  others  conducted  wholly  by  experimental  research,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  attainment  of  these  important  objects ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  this  science, 
at  once  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  the  most  profound  inquiries,  and  to  conduct  it  through 
the  most  delightful  and  varied  fields  of  experiment  and  observation. 

In  a  work  uecessaiily  so  limited  as  this,  (when  compared  with  the  vast  extent  of 
the  subject,)  many  topics  must  be  treated  with  extreme  conciseness,  and  many  others, 
essential  to  a  eomplete  philosophical  education^  must  be  omitted  altogether.  While 
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we  aim  to  fonisfa  the  stiMint  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  law»  of  nature,  and  to 
^isemiiify  and  illintMf  them  hy^umerous  applicationa,  we  can  claim  nothing  more 
than  an  **  Introduction  to  Natural  P)iiIo^phy,"  suited  to  beginners. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  student  to  make  a  free  use  of  the  Analynsy  especially  in 
reviewing.  Xet  bim  submit  Ach  of  *  the  particulars  indicated  in  this  outlinCi  to 
deliberate  and  repeated,  l^ection,  and  he  will  not  only  fnlly  possess  himself  of  the 
contents  of^the  workj^^bnt  will  lay  in  the  mind  a  system  of  heads,  or  common- 
places," un9er  which  he  can  convemently  and  usefully  arrange  all  his  future  acquisi- 
tions on  similar  subject& 

l^e  course  of  instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy  pursued  in  Yale  College,  to  which 
this  treatise  is  adapted,  proceeds  as  follows.  The  mathematical  part  of  mechanics  is 
first  recited,  in  the  same  manner  a^a  branch  of  the  pure  mathematics.  With  the 
practical  part  conmiences  a  series  of  familiar  Lectures,*  designed  to  amplify  the  teit, 
and  to  illustrate  it  by  nu^rous  experiments.  These  are  continued  during  the  perusal 
of  the  remainder  of  the  work.  To  the  same  class  is  afterward  delivered  a  select 
course  of  Lectures,  which  are  cj^efly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  principles 
of  Philosophy  and  Astronoiay,  and  especially  to  such  subjects  as  require  a  fuller  atteo- 
tiilx  than  they  cfth  receive'in  the  elementary  course. 


*  Bboold  any  tcaclMr  who  may  oae'thM  work,  think  it  bettar  to  connect  the  Lectnrei  end  Pimcticsl 
Applicatioiis  immedlltelr  with  the  theoretical  port,  it  will  be  euy  to  do  ao,  by  givmg  occaaooal  loawni  in 
Fait  n.  while  the  Bti||ppt  ia  wading  Part  I. 
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BjT  7%ese  OutHnes  are  mtended  to  aid  in  reviewing^  (answering  the  same  pur^ 
pose  as  a  series  of  questions,)  and  ii  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Learner 
to  make  free  use  of  them. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


PART  I. — ^MATHEMATICAL  BLBMBNT8  OP  MECHANICS. 
[on  the  basis  or  bridge's  mbcranics.] 


PRBLIMINABY  DEFINITIOVS. 

Art.  1.  Natural  Philosophy  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Material  world. 

This  is  the  primitive  signification  of  the  term  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;  but  the  vast  extension  given  to  inquiries  into  the  laws  of 
nature,  rendered  a  division  of  them  necessary.  Hence,  those 
laws  of  nature  which  relate  to  masses  of  matter  were  retained 
bv  Natural  PhUosophy,  (which  has  been  farther  divided  into  Me* 
chanical  Philosophy  wd  Astronomy,)  while  those  which  relate  to 
varticles  of  matter,  and  to  the  changes  of  constitution  produced 
oy  their  action  on  each  other,  were  assigned  to  Chemistry. 

The  term  law,  as  here  used,  signifies  the  mode  in  which  the  powers 
of  nature  act.  Laws  are  general  truths^  comprehending  a  great 
number  of  subordinate  truths. 

Natural  or  Mechanical  Philosophy  is  divided  into  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Optics. 

Mbcham  ICS  is  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy f  tohich  treats  of 
the  EqtdHhium  and  Motion  of  bodies.  As  the  cnanges  which  occur 
between  masses  of  matter,  mvolve  the  idea  of  motion,  hence,  the 
causes  which  produce  motion,  or  which  prevent  it,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  takes  place,  (its  lawSy)  constitute  the  great  object 
of  inquiry  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

IMy  is  any  collection  of  matter  existing  in  a  separate  form. 

Force  is  any  cause  which  moves  or  tends  to  move  a  body,  or 
which  changes  or  tends  to  change  its  motion.  Every  force  pro- 
duces actual  motion  if  it  is  not  counteracted  b^  contrary  forces ; 
but  if  it  remains  counteracted,  the  motion  which  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce is  called  Virtual. 

That  part  of  Mechanics  whi(5h  relates  to  the  action  of  forces 
producing  equUibriam  or  res^  in  bodies,  is  called  Statics ;  that 
which  relates  to  the  action  of  forces  producing  motion,  is  called 
Dynamics.* 


*  In  the  foDowing  treatise,  it  is  ibiaid  conTcntent  to  dioregard  this  distinction. 
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The  science  of  Mechanics  comprehends  those  laws  of  equilib- 
rium and  motion  only,  which  are  common  to  all  bodies  in  the  mii- 
verse,  and  to  bodies  in  every  form,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  aeri- 
form ;  but  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion  undergo  certain 
additional  modifications  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  properties 
o{  fluids.  Hence  that  branch  of  Mechanics  which  treats  of  the 
peculiar  mechanical  properties  of  fluids  in  the  form  of  water,  is 
called  Hydrostatics ;  and  that  which  treats  of  the  peculiar  me- 
chanical properties  of  fltiids  in  the  form  of  air,  is  called  Pnaiima^tef. 

2.  The  two  essential  properties  of  matter,  both  of  which  are  in- 
separable from  it,  are  extension  and  impenetrability.  Extension^ 
in  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  belongs 
to  matter  under  all  circumstances ;  and  impenetrability,  or  the 
property  of  excluding  all  other  matter  from  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pies^ appertains  alike  to  the  largest  body  and  the  smallest  particle. 
The  word  particle  is  much  used  in  writings  on  physical  subjects. 
In  Natural  Philosophy  we  mean  by  particles,  the  smallest  parts 
into  which  a  body  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided  by  mechanical 
means,  without  any  reference  to  the  diflferent  elements  of  which 
such  particles  may  be  composed.  Inquiries  respecting  these  be- 
long to  Chemistry. 

The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body  contains,  is  called  its 
Mass  ;  the  space  it  occupies,  its  Volume  ;  its  relative  quaQj;ity  of 
matter  under  a  given  volume.  Its  Density,  All  bodies  have  empty 
spaces  denominated  Pores.  In  solids,  we  may  often  see  the  pores 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  almost  always  by  the  microscope ;  in 
fluids,  their  existence  can  be  proved  by  experiment.  The  ratio 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  pores  of  a  body  to  that  occupied  by 
the  solid  matter,  is  not  known;  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  even  in  the  densest  bodies,  the  amount  of  solid  matter  is 
small  compared  with  the  empty  spaces.*  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  particles  of  matter  touch  each  other  only  in  a  few 
points.t 

Although  extension  and^  impenetrability  are  said  to  be  the  es- 
sential properties  of  matter,  because  they  are  inseparable  from 
its  very  existence,  yet  there  are  also  several  other  properties 
which  are  known  by  experience  to  belong  to  all  matter,  as  gravity ^ 
inertia^  and  divisibility ;  and  others  still  which  belong  not  to  mat- 
ter universally,  but  only  to  certain  classes  of  todies,  as  elasticity^ 
or  the  power  a  body  has  of  recovering  itself  when  compressed ; 
malleability,  or  the  power  of  being  extended  into  leaves  or  plates ; 
and  ductility y  or  the  power  of  being  extended  in  length,  as  when 
drawn  into  wire. 

In  Geometry,  we  conceive  figures  to  possess  extension  only  with- 
out solidity ;  or  to  occupy  space  without  excluding  other  figures 


See  Newton's  Optics,  Lib.  II,  iii,  Pr.  8. 


t  Flaylsir. 
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from  it;  but  in  MechamcSf  we  take  objects  as  they  occur  in 
nature,  viz.  not  only  extended,  but  impenetrable.* 


CHAPTER  L 


OF  MOTION  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION. 


3.  Attbaction  is  the  tendency  which  one  portion  of  matter  has 
toward  another,  and  exists  both  between  particles  and  between 
masses  of  matter.  Aggregation  is  the  union  of  particles  of  the 
same  kind  in  one  body ;  as  of  the  particles  of  lead  in  a  musket 
ball.  Affinity  is  the  union  of  particles  of  different  kinds  in  one 
body ;  as  of  particles  of  copper  and  of  zinc  in  brass.  Cohesion  is 
the  union  of  compound  particles  in  one  body ;  thus  a  particle  of 
copper  and  a  particle  of  zinc  are  united  to  form  a  particle  of  brass 
by  affinity,  and  the  particles  of  brass  are  united  by  cohesion.  In 
mechanical  philosophy,  however,  the  term  cohesion  is  usually 
employed  to  denote  the  union  of  particles  of  all  sorts,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  leaving  to  Chemistry  all  inquiries  respecting 
the  composition  of  bodies.  Gravity  is  that  property  by  which  all 
terrestrial  bodies  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  gravity  is  understood  as  a  force  in  Mechanics.  But 
in  order  to  give  the  learner  correct  views  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, we  subjoin  a  few  other  particulars  respecting  it.  v, 

4.  Gravity  is  a  property  of  matter^  universally  ;  and  the  force  of 


Since  every  particle  of  matter  is  endowed  with  this  property, 
it  follows  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  proportioned  to  the  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter.f  We  do  not  say  what  gravity  w,  but  what 
it  doeSy — ^namely,  that  it  is  something  which  gives  to  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  a  tendency  toward  eyery  other  particle.  This 
influence  is  conveyed  from  one  body  to  another  without  any  per- 
ceptible interval  of  time.  J  Gravity  extends  to  all  known  bodies 
in  the  universe,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  in  this  extent,  belongs  to  Astronomy. 
We  at  present  contemplate  gravity  only  as  it  affects  terrestrial 
bodies.  By  it  all  bodies  are  drawn  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth,  not  because  there  is  any  peculiar  property  or  power  in  the 

»  WbeweU»8  MechanicB,  p.  2. 

t  A  deciaive  proof  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  matter,  is  fumiahed  by  the  pendulum,  its  vibrations  (which  depend  on  gravity  and 
measure  ita  force,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  being  always  performed  in  the  same  time, 
of  what  material  soever  it  is  made. — •FVoTiccBur,  Mecn.  p.  63. 

t  If  the  action  of  gravitation  is  not  instantaneous,  it  moves  more  than  fifty  millions 
of  tames  faster  than  ligfaW— /'oHrier,  Eulogy  on  Laplace. 


gravity  in  any  body 


'tioned  to  its  quantity  of  matter. 


so 
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center,  but  because,  the  earth  being  a  sphere,  the  agfprt^aU  effeot 
of  the  attractions  exerted  by  all  its  parts  upon  any  body  exterior 
to  it,  is  SQch  as  to  direct  the  body  toward  the  center ;  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  herei^er. 

5.  This  property  discovers  itself,  not  only  in  the  moti<Hi  of  fisdl- 
ing  bodies,  bat  in  the  pressure  exerted  by  one  portion  of  matter 
upon  another  which  sustains  it ;  and  bodies  descending  freely  un- 
der its  influence^  whatever  be  their  figure,  dimensions,  or  texture, 
are  all  equally  accelerated  in  right  Hnes  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  The  apparent  inequaltty  of  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  difierent  species  of  matter  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
arises  entirely  from  the  resistance  which  they  meet  witib  in  their 
passage  through  the  air.  When  this  resistance  is  removed,  (as 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,)  no  such  inequality  is 
perceived ;  bodies  of  all  kinds  there  descend  with  equal  velocities ; 
and  a  guinea,  a  feather,  and  the  smallest  particle  of  matter,  if  let 
fall  together,  are  observed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  receiver 
exactly  at  the  same  instant. 

6.  The  uxigJu  of  a  body  is  the  force  it  exerts  in  consequence 
of  its  gravity,  and  is  measured  by  its  mechanical  effects,  such  as 
bending  a  spring,  or  turning  a  balance.  The  force  thus  exerted 
by  a  given  mass  of  matter,  (as  a  cubic  foot  of  water,)  being  ta- 
ken as  the  standard,  called  1000,  and  accurately  counterpoised  in 
a  balance  by  some  substance  easily  susceptible  of  division,  (as  a 
mass  of  lead  for  example,)  multiples  or  aliquot  parts  of  this  stand- 
ard weight,  afford  the  means  of  estimating  Uie  weights  of  all 
other  bodies.  We  weigh  a  body  by  ascertaining  the  force  required 
to  hold  it  backj  or  to  keep  it  from  descending.  Hence,  weights  are 
nothing  more  than  measures  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  different 
bodies;  but  since  the  force  of  gravity  is  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  (Art.  4,)  weights  are  also  measures  of  the 
comparative  quantities  of  matter  in  different  bodies. 

7.  Gravity  at  diferent  distances  from  the  Earthy  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  center. 

The  total  amount  of  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  upon  bod- 
ies exterior  to  it,  is  the  same  as  though  that  force  were  all  con- 
centrated in  the  center.  (Art.  4.)  But  a  force  or  influence 
which  proceeds  in  right  lines  from  a  point  in  every  direction, 
is  diminished  as  the  square  of  the  distance  is  increased.  For« 
let  S  be  the  center  of  the  earth ;  and  since  the  force  of 
gravity  acts  in  right  lines  directed  towards  that  center,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  gravity,  its  influence  at  the  distance  SA, 
will  be  equally  diffused  over  the  surface  ABCD ;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance S£,  it  will  be  equally  diffused  over  the  surface  EF6H. 
Therefore  its  intensity  or  force  will  be  as  much  less  at  the  point 
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K  than  at  A,  as  EF6H  is  greater  than  ABGD ;  that  is,  the  force 
of  gnm^at  A,  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  E,  as  EFGH  is  to 
ABCD.  But, 

EPGH  :  ABCD  ::  EP»  :  AB«  ::  SE«  :  SA« 
.••Force  of  Gr.  at  A  :  Force  of  Gr.  at  E  : :  SE* :  SA« ;  or  the 
for^  of  gavity  at  A  and  E  are  inrersely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  from  the  center. 

8.  The  weight  of  a  body,  therefore,  Mdll  vary  at  different 
heights  above  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  at  twice  the  distance 
from  the  center,  or  at  the  height  of  about  4000  miles  above  tike 
earth,  the  force  of  gravity  is  only  one  fourth  as  great  as  at  the 
surface,  and  a  given  body  would  weigh  only  one  fourth  as  much 
as  at  the  earth.  The  moon  being  60  times  as  far  frotn  the  earth's 
center,  as  the  distance  from  that  center  to  the  surface,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  upon  the  moon  is^SOOO  (=60^  times  less  than 
upon  bodies  near  the  earth.  But  the  heights  at  which  experi- 
ments are  commonly  made  upon  the  weights  of  bodies,  bear  so 
smsJl  a  ratio  to  the  radius  of  the  earth,  that  this  variation  is  com- 
monly imperceptible.  At  the  height  of  half  a  tnile^  the  diminu- 
tion does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  nVirth  part  of  the 
weight  at  the  surface.  For,  let  r^the  radius  of  the  earth=;4000 
miles,  nearly ;  and  let  x  be  the  height  of  the  body,  W  its  weight 
at  the  earth's  surface,  and  W'  its  weight  at  the  height  x.  Then, 
W  :  W  : :  (r+x)« :    :  :  t^+2rx+a» :  f*. 

W  :  W-W  ; :  r«+2rar+a«  :  2rx+a^  .\  W- W'=^^±^(A) 

But  when  x  is  a  small  fraction  of  r,*  may  be  neglected,  and 
theo,  W  :  W  : :  r*+2rx  :  r*  : :  r+2x  :  r, 

W  ;  W-W  : :  r+2x  :  2x W- W'=^?^(B) 

Wv  1 

Let  X  be  haif  a  mile;  then  ^J^^^= jj\jth,  part  of  the  whole 

weight ;  or,  a  body  would  weigh  so  much  less  at  the  height  of 
half  a  mile  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.   But  if  the  height 

•If.te««»ple..-gl5afr.ar*.,uto,tli«  ^ 
ipnntity  to  mill  that  it  may  be  ne^ leeted. 
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Bat  when  B  A 


were  100  miles  above  the  earthy  then  tVW==t7  y        ^  square 
of  this=T7VT  <>f       radius  of  the  earth^  a  quantity  too  large' 
to  be  neglected ;  and  the  difference  of  weights  at  the  surface  and 
at  the  height  of  100  miles,  will  be  found  by  formula  (A.) 

What  has  of  toeighi  would  a  body  sustain^  by  bm^  elevated  500 
miles  above  the  earth  ?  Ans.  |f .  Were  neglected,  then  the  loss 
by  formula  (B)  would  be  |,  which  differs  from  H  by  only  j^-g. 

9.  A  body  situated  within  a  hollow  sphere,  would  remain  at  rest  in 
any  part  of  the  void.* 

Let  CAl)  represent  the  surface  of 
a  hollow  sphere,  and  P  any  point  in 
the  void.  I^irough  P  let  the  plane 
CD  pass,  dividing  the  sphere  into  any 
two  segments  GAD  and  CaD. 

Let  PBA  and  Pfta  represent  two 
cones  meeting  in  a  very  small  angle 
at  P,  and  having  their  bases  in  the 
surface  of  the  sphere ;  which  bases, 
being  indefinitely  small,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  plane  figures,  and  being  cir- 
cles, they  are  to  one  another  as  the  _ 
squares  of  their  diameters;  that  is,  as  AB'  to  abf^. 
and  ba  are  indefinitely  small,  the  lines  PB  and  PA  may  be  consid- 
ered equal,  as  also  Va  and  Fb.   Therefore,  the  two  triangles  PAB 
and  fab  are  similar,  and  AP* :  aP*  : :  AB*  :  al^.   But,  putting  Q 
for  quantity  of  matter,  D  for  distance,  and  G  for  gravity, 
AB*  :  a6»  : :  base  of  PAB  :  base  of  Paft : :  Q :  g.f 
A  AF  :  flP::  Q:?  : :  D«  :  d«J: QocD»  (1). 
But  since  the  force  of  gravity  varies  directly  as  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 

Q  D* 
6  Qc         (1)  G  «      or  G  is  a  constant  quantity. 

Hence,  the  point  P  (or  a  body  at  P)  is  equally  attracted  towards 
AB  and  oft,  and  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  all  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  two  opposite  segments.  The  same  reasoning 
evidentlv  applies  to  all  the  concentric  surfaces  or  laminae  of 
which  the  diell  of  the  sphere  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up ; 
therefore  a  body  situated  anjrwhere  within  the  shell,  being  at^ 
tracted  by  equal  and  opposite  forces,  would  remain  at  rest.^ 

10.  The  force  of  gravity  below  the  eartKs  surface  is^  at  different 
distances  from  the  center^  directly  as  those  distances. 

Were  a  body  placed  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  being  attracted 

*  The  solid  part  of  the  sphere  is  supposed  to  be  throuffhout  of  anifonn  density, 
t  The  Btir&ce  of  the  sphere  is  here  oonsidered  as  a  thin  lamina  of  matter. 
X  Since  here  D  and  <l  are  the  same  as  AP  and  aP. 
i  See  Newton's  Principia,  Book  I,  Pr.  70.- 
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equally  in  all  directions,  it  would  evidently  remain  at  rest ;  and 
were  it  situated  at  any  point  between  the  center  and  the  surface, 
the  force  of  gravity  toward  idie  center  would  be  diminished  by 
the  loss  of  the  attraction  of  the  matter  eitterior  to  it ;  for  the  mat- 
ter exterior  to  it  would,  by  Article  9,  have  no  effect  upon  it. 
Thus,  if  a  body  were  to  fall  through  a  hole  bored  from  the  earth's 
surface  to  its  center,  the  gravity  of  it  would  constantly  diminish, 
until,  at  the  center,  it  would  become  nothing. 

Let  P  be  a  body  situated  within  the  ^MT-  3- 

earth  at  any  distance  D  from  the  cen- 
ter.  Then  it  appears  by  the  last  arti- 
cle, that  the  gravity  of  P  toward  the 
center  would  not  be  afiected  at  all  by 
the  shell  exterior  to  PQR,  and  that  r 
would  gravitate  only  by  the  force  exert- 
ed by  Ae  sphere  PQR.  But  this  force 
G  is  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  PQR,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  diistance  from  the  center.   That  is,  •  c. 

G  But  Q  a  ly*  .%  G  cc^  cacD.  Therefore,  the  gravity  of 

P  varies  as  its  distances  from  the  center  of  the  sphere. f 

1 1.  The  Inbbtia  of  matter  is  its  resistance  to  a  change  of  state, 
whether  of  rest  or  motion.  The  inertia  of  a  body  at  rest  is  the  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome  to  bring  it  to  a  given  velocity ;  or,  in 
common  language,  "  to  start  it  f  and  the  inertia  of  a  body  in 

.motion,  is  the  resistance  it  makes  to  being  stopped,  after  the 
moving  force  is  withdrawn.  Thus  the  inertia  of  a  steamboat, 
while  getting  under  weigh,  requires  a  great, expenditure  offeree 
to  bring  the  boat  to  its  final  velocity ;  but  its  inertia  carries  it 
still  forward  after  the  engine  is  stopped.  Since  every  particle  is 
endued  with  this  property,  the  inertia  of  a  body  is  proportioned  to 
its  quantity  of  matter ^  and  of  course  (Art.  6)  to  its  weight.  Inertia, 
however,  is  a  more  sure  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a 
body  than  weight  is ;  for  inertia  is  always,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  same :  whereas  weight,  being  merely  the  measure 
of  gravity,  is  diminished  as  gravity  is  diminished ;  so  that  it  is 
less  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  than  at  the  general  level  of 
the  earth. 

12.  In  observing  the  phenomena^  connected  with  the  actual 
motion  of  a  body,  we  consider  the  space  over  which  it  moves,  ike 

*  The  quantity  of  matter  in  spheres  beinj^  aa  the  cubes  of  their  radii 
t  Prinoipia,  Book  I,  Pr.  73. 

t  The  word  phenomena  is  much  used  in  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  thus  defined : 
The  phrase  Natural  Phenomena,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes  any  ^eots  in  the 
matcfial  part  of  the  creation,  addressed  to  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  (Parkinson's 
Mechanics,  p.  1.) 
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time  of  its  motion,  and  the  vdociiu.  A  body  is  said  to  move  vrith 
unVorm  velocity  when  it  desonbes  ejwd  9pace»  in  equal  ftmet • 
Waen  the  spaces  described  by  it  in  equal  portions  of  time  con* 
tinaaUy  increase,  it  is  said  to  move  with  an  accekrated  veloei^ ; 
and  with  a  retarded  velocity,  when  those  spaces  continually  de- 
crease. If  its  motion  is  so  regulated,  that  U  receives  equal  in- 
crements of  velocity  in  equal  times,  then  it  is  said  to  be  taUform^ 
Iv  accelerated ;  and  ifii(jrm9i/y  retarded^  if  the  body  suffers  equal 
decrements  of  velocity  in  equal  times. 

The  space  described  by  a  body  moojmg  wUk  ymferni  velocity^ 
creases  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  time  and  velocity. 

For,  a  body  moving  10  seconds,  at  the  rate  of  40  feet  per  sec- 
ond, will  move  ov<^  10x40,  or  400  feet ;  and  let  x  equal  the 
number  of  seconds  for  which  a  body  moves  uniformly,  and  ^  the 
number  of  feet  described  in  each  second ;  then  it  is  evident  that 
xy  wUl  denote  the  number  of  feet  (i.  e.  the  space)  described  by 
it  in  x  seconds.  In  general,  if  S  be  the  space  described  by  a 
body,  T  the  time  of  its  motion,  expressed  in  seconds,  Y  the  uni- 
form velocity  with  which  it  moves,  expressed  by  the  number  of 


This  is  the  fundamental  equation  of  uniform  motion,  from 
which  the  other  equations  may  be  derived  by  the  common  rules 

of  Algebra.    For,  since  S=TxV.\T=^,  and  y=^:  andif*= 

the  space,  ^the  time,  v=the  velocity  of  any  other  body,  ex* 
pressed  in  the  same  manner ;  then  the  relation  between  S,  T,  V, 
and    tf  v,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  proportion ; 

S  :  J  : :  Tx  V  :  txv.^  .\8  acTxV ;  .  .T  « |,  and  V  ac|. 
If  S  be  given,  then  T  cr  1,  and  V  cc^. 

The  laws  of  Uniform  Motion,  therefore,  are  comprehended  in 
the  following  Theorems,  which  are  to  be  treasui^  up  in  the 
•  memorv. 

I.  The  Space  equals  the  product  of  the  time  into  the  velocity or 
(when  different  spaces  are  compared)  the  space  varies  as  the 
product  of  the  time  into  the  velocity. 

II.  7%e  Time  equals  the  space  divided  by  the  velocity ;  or  (when 
different  times  are  compared)  the  time  varies  as  the  space  divi- 
ded by  the  velocity. 

in.  The  VELocrrv  equals  the  space  divided  by  the  time  ;  or  (when 


*  Tlie  joang  lnni«r  if  apt  to  \m  possled  with  sach  alMtraet  ezpreMiont  u  "Sfoet 
equal  to  lifiM  multiplied  into  eelnnfy;"  but  it  may  be  obeeired  that  by  vcloeity  is 
meant  nothing  more  than  the  $paee  paeted  over  in  one  weoMt;  which  may  evidently 
be  10  multiplied  as  to  equal  anothte  moe. 

i  Ene.  V.  7. 

t  This  is  a  eoneise  mode  of  saying,  The  mmkor  espmnng  the  spaee,  equals  the 

product  of  the  number  expressing  the  time  into  the  number  exprassing  the  Teloctty. 


feet  described  in  a  second,  then, 
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differeat  velocities  are  compared)  the  velocity  varies  as  the  space 
divided  by  the  time. 

lY.  TV%en  the  space  is  giveih  the^time  varies  inversely  as  the 
velocity. 

13.  ^.Questions  on  Uniform  Motions. 

1.  A  ball  was  rolled  on  the  ice  with  a  velocity  of  80  feet  per 
second,  and  moved  uniformly  45  seconds :  What  space  did  it  de- 
scribe? Arts.  ISSOfeet 

2.  A  steamboat  moved  steadily  across  a  lake  53  miles  wide,  at 
the  rate  of  16  miles  per  hour :  What  time  was  occupied  in  cross- 
ing? Ans.  hours. 

3.  On  the  supposition  that  the  earth  describes  an  orbit  of  600 
millions  of  miles  in  365 days^  with  what  velocity  does  it  move 
per  second?  Ans.  19  miles,  nearly. 

4.  Three  planets  describe  orbits  which  are  to  each  other  as  15, 
19,  and  12,  in  times  which  are  as  7,  3,  and  5 :  What  are  their 
eomparaiive  velocities  f  Ans.  225,  665  and  252.* 

14.  The  Momentum  of  a  body  is  its  quantity  of  matixmj  and  is  as 
the  product  of  its  quantity  of  matter  and  veloctty.  The  quantity  of 
motion,  or  momentum,  of  each  particle  evidently  depends  on  its 
velocity ;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  whole  must  depend 
on  the  same  particles  multiplied  into  the  c<Mnm(»i  velocity.  By 
velocity  is  understood  the  space  moved  over  in  a  second.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  a  body  at  rest  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
momentum^  but  it  is  then  said  to  have  an  amount  of  inertia  cor- 
responding to  its  quantity  of  matter,  or  mass.  Inertia  opposes  llie 
same  resistance  as  momentum  of  similar  amount. 

Let  M  be  the  momentum  of  a  body;  Q  its  quantity  of  matter 
or  weight  expressed  in  pounds;  V  its  velocity  expressed  in  feet; 
and  let  m  be  the  momentum,  q  the  weight,  v  the  velocity,  of  any 
other  body  expressed  in  the  same  manner;  then  the  relation 
between  M,  Q,  V,  and  wi,  t?,  will  be  expressed  by  the  following 
proportion ; 

M:m::QxV;yxt;;.".  Ma>QxV;  .•.Qoc:=pandVa7r.  If 

Q be  given,  Mac V;  if  Vbegiven,  MxQ;  andif  Qoc^,or  Voc^, 

then  M  will  be  given.  If  V  ocpr-,  or  V  :  t; : :  j  :  Q,  then  QV=gt; 
and  M=m. 

The  following  Theorems  therefore  comprehend  the  doctrine  of 
Momentum. 


X  Day's  Algebra,  360,  cor.  1. 
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1.  TTie  Momentum  equals  the  product  of  the  gumtity  of  nutttet 
into  the  velocity  ;  or  (when  different  momenta  are  compared)  tbe 
Momentum  varies  as  the  product  of  the  quantity  ot  matter  into 
the  velocity. 

II.  7%e  QuANTrrr  of  Matter  equah  the  Momentum  divided  by 
the  velocity ;  or  (when  different  masses  are  compared)  the  Quan- 
tity of  Matter  varies  as  the  Momentum  divide  by  the  velocity. 

III.  The  y  ELOCFTT  ^uals  the  Momentum  divided  by  the  quantity 
of  matter;  or  (when  different  velocities  are  compared)  the  Velocity 
furies  as  the  Momentum  divided  by  the  quantity  of  matter. 

IV .  If  the  quantity  of  matter  is  given^  the  momentum  i^  as  the 
velocity. 

Y.  If  the  velocity  is  given^  the  momentum  varies  as  the  quantity 
^  of  matter. 

VI.  If  two  bodies  move  with  velocities  which  are  inversely  as  their 
quantities  of  matter ^  they  have  equal  momenta. 

Thus,  if  a  ship  of  100  tons,  sailing  at  the  rate  of  7  knots,  meet 
another  ship  of  50  tons,  sailing  14  biots  per  hour,  they  will  en- 
counter each  other  with  equal  momenta.  This  constitutes  a  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  mechanical  action  of  bodies. 

15*  Questions  on  Momentum. 

L  A  ship  weighing  336,000  lbs.  is  dashed  against  the  rocks  in 
a  storm,  with  a  velocity  of  16  miles  per  hour:  With  what  mo- 
mentum did  she  strike  (  Ans,  7,884300  lbs. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  Goliath  of  Gath  presented  an  obsta^ 
cle  of  350  lbs.,  and  that  the  stone  hurled  by  David's  sling  weighed 
two  ounces :  With  what  velocity  must  it  have  been  thrown  to 
have  prostrated  the  giant  7  * 

Ans.  It  must  have  exceeded  2800 feet  per  second.* 

3.  Wishing  to  know  the  velocity  of  a  musket  ball  weighing  1 
oz.,  I  suspended  after  the  manner  of  a  pendulum,  a  log  of  wood 
weighing  53  lbs.  The  ball  on  entering  the  log  gave  it  a  motion 
of  2  feet  per  second :  What  was  the  velocity  of  the  ball  ? 

Ans.  1 698 feet  per  second.^ 

4.  If  a  comet  moving  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  miles  per  hour, 
were  to  meet  the  earth  moving  19  miles  per  second :  li^at  ratio 
will  the  mass  of  the  comet  bear  to  that  of  the  earth,  supposing 
that  they  mutually  destroy  each  other's  motions  ? 

Ans.  1  :  14.6 ;  or  the  comet  must  have  nearly  cls  much  matter 
as  the  earth. 

5.  Two  i*ailway  cars  have  their  quantities  of  matter  as  7  to  3, 
and  their  momenta  as  8  to  5 :  What  are  their  respective  veloci- 
ties 7  Ans.  As  2^  to      or  nearly  as  5  to  7.  ' 

*  The  maziinum  Telocity  of  a  cannon  ball  is  oaualhr  reckoned  52000  feet  per  second, 
i  It  IB  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ball  movea  with  the  \ag^  and  therefore  its  mais  is 
to  be  added  to  that  of  the  lofr. 
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16.  PoBCB  is  any  cause  toAtcA  moves  or  tends  to  move  a  ftoefy,  or 
uikuA  changes  or  tends  to  change  its  motion.  (Art.  2.)  Forees 
can,  for  the  most  part,  be  reduced  to  three  following  claases, 
€atractionj  repulsion^  and  animal  strength.  Thus,  the  power  of 
the  waterfall  can  be  traced  to  gravitation ;  that  of  steam  to  the 
repulsive  enei^es  of  heat;  and  that  #  the  horse  and  the  ox  to  ani- 
mal strength.  Forces  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  act.  If  a  force  acts  instantaneously^ 
and  then  ceases,  it  is  called  an  impulsive  force.  A  ball,  sudden- 
ly put  in  motion  by  the  hand  op^any  instrument,  along  a  horizon- 
tal plane,  is  an  instance  of  the  effect  produced  by  an  impulsive 
force.  When  a  force  acts  incessantly^  it  is  called  an  accelerating 
force,  and  is  either  constant  or  variable  ;  constant^  when  the  in- 
crements or  decrements  of  velocitv  caused  by  it,  in  equal  succes- 
mve  parts  of  time,  are  equal;  axta  variable^  when  the  increments 
or  decrements  of  velocity  thus  produced,  are  unequal.  The  force 
of  gravity  near  the  Earth's  surfoce,  is  an  example  of  a  constant 
force ;  for  it  causes  equal  increments  or  decrements  of  velocity 
in  equal  portions  of  time,  not  by  impulses,  but  by  incessant  action. 
Gravity  at  different  distances  from  the  earth,  is  a  variable  force, 
whose  variation  is  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  weight 
in  article  8. 

17.  Diferent  constant  forces  generate  velocities^  which  are  as  the 
product ^the  forces  and  times. 

Let  T  denote  the  time,  and  F  the  constant  force ;  and  con- 
ceive the  time  to  be  divided  into  exceedingly  small  equal  por- 
tions ;  then,  since  equal  impulses,  and  of  course  equal  velocities, 
are  added  to  the  moving  body  at  each  of  these  instants,  the  whole 
velocity  acquired,  must  be  TOroportioned  to  that  of  each  instant 
(which  is  the  measure  of  F)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  in- 
stants; or  Vat  FxT. 

One  steam  car  was  propelled  by  a  constant  force  of  26  lbs.  for 
10  minutes,  above  what  was  sufficient  to  overcome  all  resist- 
ances, and  anodier  was  driven  by  a  similar  force  of  18  lbs.  for  7 
minutes :  What  were  their  comparative  velocities  7 

Ans.  As  250  to  126 ;  or  the  first  car  had  nearly  twice  the  veloci' 
ty  of  the  second, 

m 

18.  There  are  three  great  princiides  of  motion,  called  the  Laws 
OF  MonoK,  derived  from  universal  experience  and  observation, 
and  of  such  extensive  application  as  to  comprehend  all  the  phe« 
nomena  of  mechanics. 

19.  FiBsT  Law. — A  body  continues  in  the  state  in  which  it  t#, 
whaher  of  rest  or  motion^  untU  compelled  by  some  external  force  to 
change  its  state.  That  a  body  at  rest  will  continue  at  rest,  is  a 
consequence  immedititely  arising  from  the  inertia  of  matter. 
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That  a  body  in  motion  vdll  continue  to  proceed  uniformiy  along 
the  right  line  in  which  it  began  to  move,  until  it  is  aeted  upon  by 
some  external  force,  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  any  deviation 
from  uniform  rectilinear  motion,  in  a  moving  body,  is  observed  to 
be  owing  to  some  external  force ;  and  that  such  deviation  is  di- 
minished in  proportion  as^ch  external  force  is  withdrawn; 
hence,  were  it  entirely  withdrawn,  we  infer  that  the  motion  of 
the  body  would  then  become  uniform,  rectilinear,  and  perpetual. 
We  may  see  approxiinations  to  such  a  state  in  a  ball  rolled  suc- 
cessively on  the  earth,  on  a  floor,  and  on  smooth  ice.  The  most 
general  impediments  to  motion  are  friction,  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  gravity.  But  if  a  small  -wdieel  is  put  in  motion  round  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  the  effect  of  gravity  is  taken  off,  (since  one  side 
of  the  wheel  gains  as  much  in  faUing,  as  the  other  loses  in 
rising,)  and  no  impediments  remain  but  the  resistance  of  the  air 
and  friction,  the  former  of  which  may  be  removed  by  placing  the 
apparatus  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  latter  may  be 
greatly  diminished  by  methods  to  be  described  hereafter.  In 
proportion  as  these  several  impediments  are  removed,  the  wheel 
approximates  to  a  motion  which  is  uniform  and  continued.  A 
pendulum  has  been  ccmstructed  to  move  with  so  little  resistance 
as,  when  barely  set  in  motion  with  the  finger,  to  continue  to  vi- 
brate 24  hours. 

20.  Second  Law. — Motion^  or  change  of  motion^  is  propohumed 
to  the  force  impressed^  4mi  is  in  the  dvrection  of  that  force.  It  has 
alre€idy  been  observed,  that  every  change  in  the  state  of  rest  or 
motion  in  a  body  must  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  some  force  ; 
Ais  Second  Law  asserts,  that  this  change  will  in  all  cases  be 
proportional  to  that  force,  and  will  be  produced  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  force  acts. 

That  motion  or  change  of  motion  in  a  body  will  be  proportional 
to  the  force  which  produces  it,  is  also  inferred  from  observation 
and  experiment,  as  well  as  from  the  known  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  Thus,  a  ball  which  moves  with  a  double  or 
triple  velocity  is  found  to  generate  in  another,  by  impulse,  a 
double  or  triple  velocity.   Two  bodies  meeting  with  equal  quan- 


by  acting  singly  during  e^ual  times,  produce  equal  velocities  in 
some  third  body,  are  found  by  acting  together  during  the  same 
length  of  time,  to  produce  a  double  velocity.  If  a  new  force  is 
impressed  upon  a  body  in  motion,  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
moves,  its  motion  is  increased  proportionally  to  the  new  force  im- 
pressed :  if  this  force  acts  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
the  bodv  moves,  it  is  found  to  lose  a  proportional  part  of  its  mo- 
tion :  if  the  direction  of  this  force  is  obuque  to  that  of  the  mov- 
ing body,  it  gives  it  a  new  direction  compounded  of  both.  A 
force  which  we  know  to  act  equally,  produces  equal  increments 


Two  forces,  which, 


# 
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of  velocity  in  eqaal  tiflies.*  Hence  it  follows^  that  the  smallest 
force  is  capabU  of  nmin^  the  largest  body. 
.  With  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  a  body  moves,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  it  is  under  the  directicm  of  any  given  force, 
whether  it  be  an  impulsive  one,  or  one  that  acts  incessantly,  the 
body  can  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  deviate  to  the  one  side 
or  to  the  other,t  but  must  proceed  along  the  right  line  in  which 
the  force  acts. 

21.  Tbikd  Law.^ — When  bodies  ctct  on  eadi  other^  action  and  re- 
etction  are  eqtud  and  in  opposite  directions.  The  meaning  of  this 
law  is,  that  when  a  body  miparts  motion  in  any  direction,  it  loses 
an  equal  quantity  of  its  own  in  the  opposite  direction — that 
when  a  body  receives  a  Uow,  it  gives  to  the  striking  body  an 
equal  blow-Ahat  when  A  presses  on  B,  B  returns  to  it  an  equal 

fressure — and  that  when  it  attracts  or  repels  B,  it  receives  from 
\  the  same  influence  in  the  ofqxMsite  direction. 
'Hus  law  is  brought  to  the  Fi;.  4. 


test  of  experiment  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
Fig.  4,  where  A  and  B  are  two 
baUs  of  lead  £br  example,  sus^ 
pended  at  C,  by  a  flexible  line, 
by  which  A  maybe  drawn  out 
towards  X,  and  let  fall  upon 
B.  The  velocities  gained  or 
lost  are  indicated  by  the  grad- 
uated arc  X Y ;  and  it  is  found 
that  when  A  falls  on  B,  what- 
ever motion  A  communicates 
to  B,  is  communicated  to  A  in 


the  opposite  direction ;  that  is,  the  same  amount  is  taken  from  A. 
Thus,  if  the  two  bodies  are  equal,  and  A  falls  on  B  at  rest,  they 
will,  after  the  blow,  move  on  together,  with  half  the  velocity  of 
A^ — B  having  acquired,  and  A  having  lost  an  equal  amount  of  mo- 
tion. If  A  is  greater  than  B,  still  it  is  found  that  the  momentum 
gained  by  B  (ascertained  by  multqplyinjg  its  mass  by  the  velocity) 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  momentum  lost  by  A ;  and  if  A  meets  B 
with  a  momentum  greater  than  that  of  B,  the  latter  will  deprive 
A  of  a  momentum  equal  to  its  own,  and  return  along  with  A, 
both  bodies  having  a  momentum  equal  to  the  difference  of  their 
momenta  previous  to  collision.  It  is  a  general  Law  of  the  Ma- 
terial World,  that  no  body  loses  motion  in  any  direction,  without 
communicating  an  equal  quantity  to  other  bodies  in  the  same  di- 

*  GrBgor|r'8  Meehanice,  I,  9. 

t  Aecorduig  to  the  principle  of  the  sumciKirr  rbabon ,  there  being  no  canee  why 
the  body  f  bouid  deviate  to  one  side  of  thii  line  rather  than  the  other ;  hence  it  wiU 
remain  in  it.   (See  FlayfMr'a  Outlines,  1, 4.) 
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rectum ;  and  conversely,  that  no  body  aoquires  motion  in  any  di^ 
rection»  without  diminishing  the  motion  of  other  bodies  hy  an 
equal  quantity  in  that  same  direction.* 

Now,  the  moving  force  bv  which  A  communicates  momentum 
to  B,  is  called  the  actum  of  A;  and  the  tendency  of  B  to  diminish 
the  momentum  of  A,  is  called  the  reaction  of  B*  Since,  there> 
fore,  according  to  this  meaning  of  the  words  action  and  reaction, 
the  effect  produced  by  the  action  of  A  is  equal  to  the  effect  pro* 
duced  by  tne  reaction  of  B,  action  and  reaction  are  said  to  be 
equal  during  the  impact  of  A  upon  B.  That  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  "  opposite  directions,"  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case. 

This  law  applies  not  only  to  Ihe  impact  of  bodies,  but  to  every 
case  in  which  one  body  acts  upon  another.  It  holds  good,  not 
only  when  bodies  come  into  actual  contact,  but  when  they  act 
upon  one  another  at  any  distance  whatever.  A  body,  A  for  in- 
stance, is  sustained  by  another  bodv,  B,  and  both  bod^  remain 
at  rest;  if  the  pressure  exerted  bythetwo  bodies  were  not  equal, 
it  is  evident  that  some  motion  would  ensue  $  which  is  contrary  to 
the  supposition.  If  motion  does  ensue,  then  the  case  becomes,  in 
a  great  measure,  analogous  to  that  of  impact ;  and  the  effects  pro* 
duced,  estimated  in  a  similar  manner,  are  found  to  observe  llie 
same  law.  The  mutual  attractions  of  bodies  are  also  subject  to 
this  law.  Thus,  if  two  equal  magnets,  connected  with  two  equal 
and  similar  pieces  of  cork,  be  n^e  to  float  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  as  soon  as  they  come  within  the  sphere  of  attraction,  they 
are  observed  to  move  towards  each  other  in  a  right  line,  with  equal 
velocities,  and  consequently  with  equal  momenta ;  and  as  the  re- 
sistance which  each  body  meets  with  from  the  fluid  is  evidently 
the  same,  we  infer  that  their  actions  upon  each  other  are  equal.f 
.  22.  These  fundamental  principles  of '^Mechanics"  rest  on  three 
different  kinds  of  evidence: — 

1.  They  are  conformable  to  all  esrpertence  and  observation. 

2.  They  are  ccmfirmed  by  various  accurate  experiments. 

3.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  them  have  always  proved  true 
in  fact  without  exception.]; 

Obssrvation  and  Experimbnt,  then,  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  Mechanics.  Observation  is  the  close  inspection,  and 
attentive  examination,  of  those  phenomena  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  nature.^   Eiq)eriment  is  an  artificial  trial  made  for  the 

»  Playfair'i  Outlines,  I,  8. 

t  If  two  une^iiai  magnets,  placed  upon  pieces  of  cork  similar  to  each  other,  and 
proportional  to  the  i^spective  magnets,  were  made  to  float  in  the  same  manner, 
they  would  approach  each  other  with  yelocities  inyendj  proportional  to  the  qoan. 
litiea  of  matter  moved,  and  oonseqnentlj  with  equal  momenta  ;  hot  this  eqwiment  is 
liable  to  very  great  inaccuncy,  firom  the  difiSsient  retUtawcf  which  the  bodies  would 
meet  with. 

X  See  Greeoiy's  Mechanics,  1, 9.  Atwood  on  Rectilinear  Motion,  p.  360. 
^  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  1, 2. 
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purpose  of  learning  the  powersof  nature,  or  the  properties  of  sab- 
stances.  The  most  comprehensive  results  obtained  by  both  these 
methods,  so  far  as  respects  mechanics,  are  e3q)ressed  in  the  foire- 
going  Laws  of  Motion.  Upon  these,  therefore,  the  science  of  Me- 
chanics is  built  Algebra  and  Geometry,  called  in  to  the  aid  of 
these  fundamental  principles,  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  rela* 
tions,  and  bring  to  light  a  great  number  of  subordinate  truths,  of 
the  highest  degree  of  practical  utility.  Granting  the  truth  of  the 
Law9  of  MatUm^  as  these  subordinate  tinths  are  attained  by  prin- 
ciples purely  scientific,  (namely,  those  of  Algebra  and  (Jeometry, 
and  especially  the  latter,)  they  are  attended  with  the  evidence  of 
demonstration ;  but  since  the  conclusions  can  be  no  more  certain 
than  the  premises,  we  can  claim  for  the  truths  in  Mechanics  that 
degree  of  evidence  only,  which  results  from  observation  and  ex- 
periment, applied  in  their  greatest  perfection. 

23.  Questions  ok  the  Principles  of  Motion.  ^ 

1.  A  bird  of  passage  was  observed  to  fly  with  a  uniform  velo- 
.  city  of  19  feet  per  second :  Over  what  Space  would  she  pass  in  24 

hours?  Ans.  ZlQfiW^  miles, 

2.  A  lame  man  set  out  to  travel  roimd  the  world.  He  could 
walk  but  two  miles  an  hour  for  seven  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Provided  he  could  go  forward,  without  impediment,  on  the 
circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  (25,000  miles,)  what 
Tms  would  he  require  to  complete  the  journey  ? 

Ans.  4  years  and  325^  days.  ^ 

3.  A  wind  blows  uniformly  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  (say 
6000  miles,)  in  12  days :  What  is  its  YELocmr  per  hour  r 

Ans.  20|  miles. 

4.  How  much  weight  would  a  rock  that  weighs  ten  tons  (22,400 
lbs.)  at  the  level  of  me  sea,  lose  if  elevated  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain five  miles  high  7  Ans.  55.8952 

5.  If  the  Earth  were  a  hollow  sphere,  and  if^  through  a  hole 
bored  through  the  center,  a  man  were  let  down  by  a  rope,  woidd 
the  force  required  to  support  him  be  Increased  or  diminished  as 
he  descended  through  the  solid  crust,  and  where  would  it  become 
equal  to  nothing  1    (See  Art  9.) 

%.  How  much  would  a  44  pound  shot  weigh  at  the  center  of 
the  earth;  and  how  much  at  a  point  half  way  from  the  center  to 
the  surface  7    (See  Art  10.) 

7.  If  a  hole  were  bored  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  a 
stone  were  dropped  into  it,  in  what  manner  would  the  stone  move 


*  The  weiffht  would  be  ascertained,  in  this  case,  by  the  effect  on  a  apiing,  (Ait. 
10,)  and  not  hj  aealea,  aiiice  a  qoimterpaiBe  would  sustain  a  loss  of  weight  in  the 
flame  degrae  with  the  body  in  question. 
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in  its  way  to  the  center  and  after  it  reached  the  center?  (See 
Arts.  0  and  10.) 

8.  Suj^se  the  battering-ram  of  Vespasian  weighed  5760  lbs., 
and  was  found  sofficient,  when  propelled  with  a  certain  velocity, 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  and  suppose  that  a  32  pound 
cannon-ball,  fired  with  a  velocity  of  2000  feet  per  second,  is  found 
capable  of  doing  the  same  execution :  What  was  the  velocity  of 
the  battering-ram  7  Ans.  11.11  per  sec. 

9.  Suppose  a  grain  of  light,  moving  at  the  rate  of  102,000  miles 
per  second,  to  impinge  directly  against  a  mass  of  ice  moving  at  the 
rate  of  1.45  feet  per  second:  What  weight  of  ice  would  the  light 
stop  ?  Am.  09877.832  Zfr^.,*  or  nearly  44|  tans. 

10.  If  a  ball  of  the  same  density  with  the  earth,  ^^th  of  a  mile 
in  diameter,  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  j^^h  of  a  mile  above 
the  earth :  What  space  would  the  earth  move  through  to  meet  it, 
the  diameter  of  the  eardi  being  taken  at  8000  miles  ? 

^ns.  Y^^yyJ^^^^^  inch,  nearfy. 

11.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  being  354,000  times  that 
of  the  earth,  and  their  distances  from  each  other  being  96,000,000 
miles :  If  the  two  bodies  were  abandoned  to  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion, where  would  th^y  meet  ? 

Ans.  271.186  miles  from  the  center  of  the  sun  ;  or  the  sun  would 
advance  so  far  to  meet  the  earth.'f 

12.  Two  men  are  pulling  a  boat  €ushore  by  a  rope,  one  at  each 
end,  A  being  in  the  boat  and  B  on  the  shore :  How  will  the  time 
of  bringing  the  boat  ashore  compare  with  the  time  in  which  A 
would  pull  it  ashore  alone,  were  the  other  end  of  the  rope  fixed 
to  an  immovable  post?    (See  Art  21.) J 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF  FALUNG  BODIES. 

24.  Singe,  when  a  body  moves  with  a  uniform  velocity  for  a 
given  time,  the  space  described  is  in  proportion  to  that  time  and 
velocity  coi\jointly,  (Art.  12,)  therefore  if  one  side  of.  a  right- 


•  1  lb.  av.  =  7000  ^ns. 

t  In  this  problem  it  is  suppofled  that  all  the  matter  of  each  body  ib  collected  in  its 
center,  (Art.  4,)  and  that  their  own  semi-diameters  present  no  obstacle  to  the  approach 
of  their  centers. 

t  This  proUem  is  intended  merely  to  iflnstrate  the.  doctrine  of  action  and  reaction. 
No  numerical  answer  is  required. 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


angled  parallelogram  represents  the  time 
of  a  body's  motion,  and  the  other  the 
uniform  velocity  with  viiich  it  moves, 
the  parallelogram  itself  (whose  area  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  sides) 
will  represent  the  tpace  described  in 
tiiat  time.  Thus,  let  the  line  AE  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
in  the  points  B,  C,  D,  Sic.,  and  from 
those  points  draw  the  equal  straight 
lines  AF,  B6,  CH,  &c.,  at  right-angles 
to  AE,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  AFLE ;  then  if  AB,  BC, 
CD,  &c.,  represent  equal  successive  portions  of  time,  and  AF, 

BG,  CH,  dto.,  represent  the  uniform  velocity  with  which  a  body 
moves,  then  will  the  parallelograms  AG,  BH,  CK,  &c.,  represent 
the  spaces  described  in  those  equal  portions  of  time,  and  tne  par- 
allel<^[ram  AFLE  the  whole  space  described  in  the  time  repre- 
sented by  AE.* 

26.  Suppose  now  that  a  body  moves  uniformly  as  before, 
during  the  equal  successive  portions  of  time  represented  by  AB, 
BC,  CD,  &c.,  but  at  the  end  of  each 
portion  of  time  receives  an  increase 
of  velocity ;  for  instance,  during  the 
time  AB  let  it  move  with  a  velocity 
represented  by  AF,  during  the  time 
BC  with  a  velocity  represented  by 

BH,  iic.;  complete  the  parallelo- 
grams AG,  BK,  CM,  and  DO,  th^ 
the  space  described  in  the  time  AB 
will  be  represented  by  the  parallelo- 
gram AG,  in  the  time  BC  by  the  par- 
allelogram BK,  &c.,  and  tiie  whole  e  O 
space  described  in  the  time  AE  by  the  irregular  figure  AFOE. 

26.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  a  body  receives  equal  increments 
of  velocity  at  the  end  of  each  successive  portion  of  time,  so  that 

*  Since  the  track  described  bj  a  moTing  bodj  i»  a  litu,  bow  (it  maybe  asked)  can 
tbe  space  be  properly  represented  bj  a  auperfieiet  ? 

To  avoid  misconception  on  this  subject,  it  wilt  be  useful  for  the  young  learner  to 
recur  to  a  few  elementary  principles.  Qnantitjf  (it  will  be  recollectod)  is  anv  thing 
which  can  be  increased  or  diminished,  or  which  is  capable  of  being  measured.  (Al. 
gebra,  Ait.  1.)  Thus  time  is  a  quantity,  whose  measure  can  be  expressed  in  hoorB, 
miniites,  and  seconds.  Velocity  is  a  quantity,  being  measured  by  the  number  of  feet 
phased  oTer  in  a  seeoad*  Bat  these  two  quantities  (time  and  velocity)  have  no  per. 
muient  Npniientatives  tbeir  own^  like  numbetli,  wfaicii  are  represented  by  the  digitSi 
or  like  nagmtiides,  wfaieh  an  denoted  by  lines,  surftces,  and  sdids.  Hence,  such 
foantitietf  as  times,  vekMutiesy  and  feroes,  ate  denoted  by  representatives  borrowed 
finom  thoae  of  magmtude.  In  the  ease  before  as,  the  space  described  by  a  moving 
body  is  npraseated  by  a  paraUelegnun,  not  because  the  space  actually  described  has 
any  rsstmhlanee  to  a  parallelogram,  biit  because  a  parallelogram  has  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  sides  of  which  it  is  the  product,  as  space  has  to  the  two  quantities,  time 
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daring  the  second  interval  of  time  it  moves  with  twice  the  velo- 
city, during  the  third  interval  with  three  times  the  velocity,  &c., 
thenvidllCK=:2BG,DM=3BG,&c.  ButAC=2AB,AD=:3AB,&c. 

Therefore,  . 
AC :  CK  : :  AB :  BG  : :  AD :  DM,  &c, 
Hence,  the  figures  ABG,  ACK,  ADM, 
&c.,  are  similar  triangles;  and  if  AG,  ^ ' 
GK,  KM,  &c.,  be  joined,  AO  will  be 
a  straight  line,  and  the  figure  AFOE, 
which  represents  the  space  described 
in  the  time  A£,  will  differ  from  the 
triangle  AOE  only  by  the  sum  of  the 
triangles  AFG,  GHK,  KLM,  MNO, 
which  are  all  equal  to  each  other. 

27.  Now  let  the  intervals  of  time  and  the  corresponding  incre- 
ments of  velocity  be  only  half  what  they  were  in  the  former  in- 
stance. Bisect  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.,  (Fig.  8,)  in  b,  c,  <f,  &c.,  and 
complete  the  parallelograms  as  before,  then  the  figure  which  rep- 
resents the  space  described  in  the  -^-^^^  Rg.  8. 
time  AE  will  differ  from  the  triangle 
AOE  by  the  sum  of  the  small  trian- 
gles Afgf  gFGf  GAi,  &c.,  which  is 
only  half  the  sum  of  the  triangles 
AFG,  GHK,  KLM,  &c.,  m  the  pre- 
ceding figure.  By  continually  halv- 
ing these  intervals  of  time  and  the 
corresponding  increments  of  veloci- 
ty, the  figure  AFOE  will  approach 
to  the  form  of  the  triangle  AOE ;  and 
when  they  are  diminished  ad  infinitum^  hf  (which  represents  the 
velocity  with  which  the  body  begins  to  move)  will  be  equal  to  0 ; 
as  will  also  the  sum  of  the  triangles  Afg^  ^FG,  &c. ;  the  space 
therefore  described  by  a  body  beginning  to  move  from  rest  by  the 
continued  action  of  a  force  which  generates  equal  increments  of 
velocity  in  equal  times,  will  be  accurately  represented  by  the 
right-angled  triangle  AOE,  one  of  whose  sides  AE  represents  the 
time  of  the  body's  motion,  and  the  other,  OE,  the  last  acquired 
velocity. 

28.  We  have  seen,  (Art  24,)  that  in  uniform  motion,  the  time, 
velocity,  and  space,  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  the 


and  velocity,  of  which  it  is  the  piodiict.  An  idtwiity  being  thus  established  between 
the  rdations  that  snbeist  amon^  magnitudes,  and  those  that  subsist  among  such 
quantities  as  have  no  lepresentatives  <^  their  own,  the  representatives  of  magnitudes 
may  be  substituted  to  denote  the  rdations  of  the  other  quantities ;  and  thfts  a  ^[reat 
number  of  new  relations  are  frequently  discovered  to  exist  among  those  quantities, 
because  they  are  known  to  exist  among  the  magnitudes,  as  the  lines,  suifaoes,  dLc., 
which  are  taken  to  represent  them.  It  is  thus  that  Geometry  becomes  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  Mechanics. 
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sides  and  area  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram.  Now  if  a  mov- 
ing body  should  retain  all  the  velocity  it  has  already  acquired,  and 
take  on  equal  increments  at  equal  successive  instants,  we  see  by 
the  last  article,  that  the  whole  space  described  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  the  parallelograms  described  successively. 
We  see,  moreover,  that  the  smaller  the  time  is  token,  the  nearer 
the  whole  space  approaches  to  a  right-angled  triangle.  But  when 
.  a  body  is  descending  by  the  force  of  gravity,  its  velocity  in- 
creases continuatty ;  the  instant  is  reduced  to  nothing ;  and  the 
little  triangles  wluch  denote,  in  the  other  case,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  described  and  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
vanish,  and  leave  the  triangle  as  the  proper  representative  of  the 
space  described.  The  laws  of  variable  motion,  however,  are 
more  perfectly  exhibited  by  means  of  the  calculus,  than  they  can 
be  geometrically.* 

29.  The  spaces  described  by  bodies  falling  from  rest  under  the 
mfbience  of  gravity,  arh  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  times  in  * 
vmch  they  are  described,  or  as  the  squares  of  the  last  acquired  ve- 
locities, or  as  the  times  and  last  acquired  velocities  conjointly.^ 

For  let  S  be  the-  space  described,  V  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
body  falling  from  rest  for  the  time  T ;  s  the  space  described,  v 
the  velocity  acquired  at  any  other  period  t,  of  its  fall ;  theni»  from 
what  has  already  been  demonstrated,  if  the  ratio  of  T  :  ^  be 
represented  by  the  lines  AB,  Aft,  and  the  ratio  of  V  :  w  by  the 
lines  EC,  be,  drawn  at  right^angles  to  them,  A 
the  ratio  of  S  :  «  will  be  represented  by  the 
triangles  ABC,  A6c.  Now, 
ABC  :  Aftc  : :  AB*  :  Aja ;  or,  as  BC«  :  Ac«; 
or,  as  ABxBC  :  AixJcf  Hence, 
S  :  *  : :  T* :  ^,  or  as  V* :  w^,  or  as  TxV :  txv. 

As  equal  increments  of  velocity  are  gen- 
erated  in  equal  times,  it  is  farther  evident 
that  the  vehcity  acquired  varies  as  the  time : 
the  same  conclusion  may  also  be  deduced  ^ 
from  the  similar  triangles  ABC,  Abe ;  for 
BC  :  Jc : :  AB  :  Aft,  i.  e.  V  :  t; : :  T  : 

Since  the  spaces  described  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times ;  if 
a  body  falls  from  rest  for  times  which  are  represented  by  the  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  the  spaces  described  in  those  times  will  be 
as  the  square  numbers,  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  &c. ;  and  the  spaces  de- 


*  See  Young,  Elements  of  Mechanics,  art  108.    Renwiek,  p.  46. 

X  The  demonstration  applies  to  any  miifbrmly  accelerating  force,  as  well  as  to 
grayity ;  and  hence,  although  "  Falling  Bodies*'  are  here  under  particular  oonsidera. 
tion,  yet  the  proposition  may  be  predicated  of  all  bodies  urged  by  unifonnly  accelera- 
ting  or  constant  forces. 

t  For  the  right-an^rled  triangles  ABC,  Abe,  are  to  each  other  both  as  the  squares 
of  their  homologous  sides,  (by  Euc.  6,  1%)  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  parallelograms  of 
which  they  are  respectively  halvet. 
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scribed  in  equal  successiye  portions  time  will  be  as  die  odd 
nmnbers  !»  3,  5>  7,  9,  &c.,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Timea, 

Spaces  described. 

Spaces  described  in  equal  successive  portions  of  time. 

I 

1 

In  1st  portion  of  time    ....  1 

2 

4 

3 

9 

4 

16 

5 

25 

&c. 

&c. 

30.  If  a  body  be  projected  perpendicularly  upward^  with  the  ve-' 
locity  which  it  has  acquired  in  falling  from  any  height^  it  will  rite 
to  the  point  from  vcMch  it  fdl,  before  it  begins  to  descend  again. 

As,  in  the  descent  of  a  body,  the  force  of  gravity  generates 
equal  increments  in  equal  times,  so,  in  its  ascent,  equal  portions 
oi  velocity  will  be  destroyed  in  equal  times.  The  spaces  de- 
'  scribed  in  equal  successive  parts  of  time,  by  a  body  thus  ascend- 
ing, reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  will  be  the  same 
as  those  stated  in  the  foregoing  table,  bat  in  an  inverted  order : 
thus,  if  the  time  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  then  the  spaces 
described  in  the  descent  of  the  body  during  thes^  equal  times  are 
as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  but  in  its  ascent  they  will  be  as  7,  5, 
8,  1 ;  that  is,  the  space  described  in  the  first  portion  of  time,  in 
its  ascent,  will  be  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  last  portion 
of  time,  in  its  descent,  and  so  on,  till  the  body  -arrives  at  its 
highest  point. 

31.  ThC'Space  which  a  body  describes  from  rest  in  any  time^  by 
the  action  of  gravity^  is  half  that  which  it  would  describe  in  the 
same  time  with  the  last  acquired  velocity  continued  uniformly. 

Let  the  triangle  ABC  represent  the  space  de-         Fig.  lo. 
scribed  by  gravity  in  the  time  AB,  and  BG  the 
last  acquired  velocity;  produce  AB  to  D,  making 
BD  equal  to  AB,  and  complete  the  pajrallelogram 
BCDE  ;  then,  if  a  body  moves  for  the  tune  BD 
with  4)he  uniforai  velocity  represented  by  BC,  the  B . 
space  described  in  that  time  will  be  represented 
by  the  parallelogram  BCDE,  (Art.  24 ;)  but  the 
triangle  ABC  is  half  the  parallelogram  BCDE ; 
hemfiie  tiie  space  described  with  the  continually 
increasing  velocity  during  the  time  AB,  is  half 
that  which  would  be  described  in  the  same  time  BD,  with  the 
velocity  BC  continued  uniformly. 

Since  the  space  described  by  a  body  falling  from  rest,  is  half 
that  which  it  would  describe  in  the  same  time  with  its  greatest 
velocity  continued  tmiformlv,  and  since  a  body  projected  perpen- 
dicularly upward  rises  to  the  same  height  as  that  from  wich  it 
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most  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  projection,  the  vMe  tfoce  de- 
scribed  bjf  a  body  projected  perpendtcidarly  tipwardf  is  half  that 
which  it  uxndd  describe  in  the  same  time  with  its  first  velocity  con^ 
tinued  uniformly. 

32.  space  described  in  any  time  by  a  body  projectbd  dowh- 
WAKD  loith  a  given  velocity 9  is  eqital  to  the  space  which  would  be  de- 
scribed  with  uutt  velocity  continued  uniformly  for  that  time^  together 
with  the  space  through  which  a  body  ujould  fall  from  rest  by  the  ac^ 

^f  £7^^^  ^  ^  same  time. 
Let  AD  represent  the  given  velocity  of  projection,  and  AB  the 
given  time,  and  complete  the  'right*angled  parallelogram  ABED ; 
produce  BE  to  C,  and  let  EG  repre-  A  :  D 
sent  the  velocity  generated  by  gravi- 
ty  in  the  time  AB  or  DE,  and  join 
DC.  Then,  according  to  what  has 
been  said  in  Art  24,  a  body  moving 
imder  the  influence  of  projection 
alone,  with  a  uniform  velocity  repre- 
sented by  AD,  would  describe  the 
parallelogram  ABED  in  the  time  AB ; 
andf  by  Art  27,  a  body  falling  from  a 
state  of  rest  during  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  acquire  the  velocity  represented 
by  EC,  would  describe  the  triangle  DEC ;  hence  the  figure  ABCD 
truly  represents  the  joint  effects  of  both  forces,  or  the  whole 
space  described. 

33.  The  space  described  by  a  body  ascehding  for  a  given  time^  is 
equal  to  the  difference  bettjoeen  the  space  which  would  be  described 
ly  the  body  moving  uniformly  for  that  time  with  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jection^ and  tlie  space  through  which  a  body  uxmld  fall  from  rest  by 
the  action  of  gravity  in  the  same  time. 

Let  BC  (Fig.  12)  represent  the  given  velocity  of  projection, 
and  AB  the  time  in  which  it  must  fell  from  rest  to  acquire  that 
velocity ;  draw  BC  at  right-angles  to  AB,  and  join  AC,  then  the 
triangle  ABC  will  represent  the  space  A^ 
through  which  the  body  must  ascend 
to  lose  all  its  velocity.  (Art.  30.)  In 
AB  take  any  point  &,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram  BCDfr;  then  will  be  rep- 
resent the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the 
end  of  the  time  ob  of  its  ascent,  and 
cD  will  represent  the  velocity  destroy- 
ed by  gravity  in  the  same  time.  But 
the  velocity  destroyed  by  gravity  in  any 
time  is  equal  to  the  velocity  generated 
by  gravity  in  the  same  time,  (Art  30 ;)  hence  the  triangle  CDc 
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will  represent  the  space  through  which  a  body  would  fall  from 
rest  in  the  time  CD  or  Bb.  Now  the  figure  BCc6  represents  the 
space  through  which  the  body  would  ascend  in  the  time  B6,  and 
the  parallelogram  BCDft  represents  the  space  through  which  a 
body  would  move  in  the  time  Bb  with  the  velocity  BC  continued 
uniformly ;  but  the  figure  BCc5  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  parallelograms  BCD6  and  the  triangle  CDc. 

'  34.  The  foregoing  investigations  show  the  ratios  between  the 
velocities,  times,  and  spaces  of  falling  bodies ;  but  in  estimating 
the  actual  motion  of  bodies  descending  or  ascending  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  fixed  stand- 
ard of  measurement  qf  space  and  velocity.  Now  it  has  been  as- 
certained, by  the  most  acctu*ate  experiments,  that  a  body  falling 
freely*  from  rest  describes  a  space  equal  to  I6j\  feet  in  the  first 
second  of  its  fall ;  and  (Art  31)  a  body  so  falling  would  acquire 
a  velocity  which,  if  continued  uniformly,  would  carry  it  over 
32|  feet  (that  is,  twice  the  space,)  in  the  same  time.  If,  therefore, 
TO=16y'y  feet,  m  will  express  the  space  fallen  through  from  rest 
in  one  second,  and  2m  will  express  the  velocity  per  second  ac- 
quired in  that  time.  Let  S  be  the  space  described  by  the  body 
in  any  other  time  T,  and  V  the  velocity  acquired ;  then  since  the 
spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  we  have, 

(1)  S  :  m  : :  T«  :  1«   S=otT«. 

(2)  S  :  m  : :  V«  :  (2m)«=4»i«   ®=4^' 

(3)  V«=4i»S   V=2^/^^S. 

(4)  1  :  2m  : :  T  2  V.  (Art.  29)  V==2mT. 

(6)  V=2mT.-  T=~^ 

These  are  important  forraul®,  and  are  to  be  carefully  stored 
in  the  memory. 

1.  A  body  has  been  falling  for  6  seconds :  Whi^t  space  has  it 
fallen  through  in  that  time,  and  what  is  the  vehcity  much  it  has 
acquired? 

S=:mT«=16yV  x36=579  feet 
V=2mT=32|  x  6=  193  feet  per  second. 

2.  How  far  must  a  body  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  of  50  feet  in 
a  second,  and  how  long  will  it  be  in  falling  ? 

S=38.86  feet. 
T=1.55  seconds. 


*  All  bodies  descending  or  ascending  near  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth,  meet  with 
more  or  less  resistance  from  the  air ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  body  can  never  be 
said  to  descend  freely  but  in  the  eodbausted  receiver  of  an  air.pnmp.  It  is  in  a 
vaciram  that  a  body  describee  16  1.12  feet  in  a  second ;  the  conclusions  therefore,  de- 
duced in  this  section,  will  approximate  to  the  truth  only  in  those  cases  where  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  bears  litue  or  oo  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
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3.  A  body  fell  firom  the  top  of  a  tower  which  was  150  feet 
high :  How  Umg  was  it  in  falling,  and  what  velocity  had  it  ac- 
quired when  it  got  to  the  bottom  ? 

T=3.054  seconds.    Vc=98.237  feet  per  second. 

4.  A  body  was  projected  perpendicularly  upward  with  a  ve- 
locity of  100  feet  in  a  second :  How  far  would  it  ascend  before 
it  began  to  return  ? 

By  Art.  30,  the  height  to  which  the  body  would  ascend  is 

equal  to  that  through  which  a  body  must  fall  from  rest  to  acquire 

the  velocity  of  projection  ;  here,  therefore, 

Tr  J  o   V«     10000  30000 

V=100,  and  S=-=^^=— =  156.44  feet. 

5.  A  body  was  observed  to  fall  for  3  seconds,  and  afterward 
to  move  uniformly  for  2  seconds  along  the  horizon  with  the  velo- 
city which  it  had  acquired  by  its  fall :  What  was  the  whole  space 
described  in  its  perpendicular  and  horizontal  motion? 

The  space  described  in  its  fall  =:mT«=  1  x  9=  144|  feet.  The 
velocity  acquired  =2mT=32ix3=96i  feet  per  second ;  and  as  it 
moved  along  the  horizon  for  2  seconds  with  this  velocity,  it  must 
in  that  time  have  described  193  feet ;  hence  the  whole  space  de- 
scribed from  the  beginning  of  its  fall  to  the  end  of  its  horizontal 
motion  is  144|+193,  or  337|  feet. 

«  6.  A  cannon  ball  fired  perpendicularly  upward,  was  gone  10 
seconds,  when  it  rotumed  to  the  same  place :  How  high  did  it 
rise,  and  what  was  the  vdociiy  of  projection  7 

Ans.  Height  402tV  ^^t.  Velocity  of  projection  160|  feet  per 
second. 

35.  Since  the  spaces  described  in  equal  successive  parts  of  time 
(by  Art  29,)  aro  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  and  since 
Uie  space  described  by  a  body  falling  from  rest  is  in  the  first  sec- 
ond m  feet,  the  space  described  in  successive  seconds  will  be 
Sm^  dm,  7in,  9m,  &c.  feet. 

1.  A  body  had  been  falling  for  5  seconds :  Comparo  the  spaces 
described  in  the  third  mAffth  seconds  of  its  fall. 

Ans.  The  space  described  in  the  Mrd  second=80-|^7  feet ;  the 
space  described  ui  the^tA  second;=144f  feet. 

2.  A  body  has  fallen  through  579  feet :  What  was  the  space 
described  by  it  in  the  last  second  ? 

Ans.  It  will  be  found  that  the  body  has  been  falling  6  seconds ; 
therefore,  the  space  described  in  the  last  second  is  176}^  feet. 


36.  The  method  adopted  in  the  last  example  for  finding  the 
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space  desmbed  by  a  body  in  the  last  second  of  its  fall,  is  only 
applicable  when  the  time  consists  of  a  determinate  number  of 
seconds ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  investigate  a  general  expression 
for  the  space  described  in  the  last  n  seconds,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  T.  For  the  space  described  in  T  seconds:::!?!*!* ;  and  the 
space  described  in  T— n  seconds^nix  (T— fi.)'^!?!!^— rSmnT+inn^ ; 
hence  the  space  described  in  the  last  n  seconds^ 

mT«— (mT«-2mnT+wn^=:2mnT-mn«=m(2nT— n«) ; 
if  nr=l,  then  the  space  described  in  the  last  second=m{2T— 1) ; 
which  expression  will  lead  to  the  same  results  as  the  method 
practiced  in  example  1,  and  is  likewise  applicable  in  cases  where 
the  time  does  not  consist  of  any  even  number  of  seconds.  For 
example,  let  the  time  of  falling  be  6^  seconds ;  then  the  space 
described  in  the  last  second,  namely,  from  5^  to  6^  seconds,  will 
be  16yVx(13— 1)=193  feet. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  space  described  in  the  second 
immediately  previous  to  the  last  n  seconds,  we  have, 

Space  described  in  the  last  n  seconds=:m(2Tn— (A). 
Ditto  in  the  last  (n+1)  seconds=:w2T(n+l)-(n+l)«  (B). 

Subtract  (A)  from  (B),  then  the  space  described  in  the  second 
immediately  previous  to  the  last  n  seconds=m(2T— 2n— 1). 

1.  What  was  the  space  described  in  the  last  2  seconds  by  a  body 
which  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  tower  300  feet  high  7 

Ans.  The  whole  time  is  found  to  be  4.32  seconds ;  therefore, 
the  space  fallen  through  in  the  last  2  seconds  is  213.58  feet 

2.  A  body  has  been  falling  for  9^  seconds :  What  was  the 
space  described  in  the  last  second  but  4  of  its  fall  ? 

Ans.  160f  feet 

37.  To  find  the  space  described  in  a  given  time  by  a  body  pro- 
jected upward  or  downvxtrd  unth  a  given  velocity.  Let  V  be  the 
given  velocity  with  which  a  body  is  projected  downward,  and  T 
file  time  of  its  motion ;  then  the  space  described  in  the  time  T 
with  the  uniform  velocity  V  will  be  equal  to  T  x  V,  and  the  space 
through  which  a  body  would  fall  by  gravity  in  the  same  time  is 
ml*;  hence,  from  what  was  shown  in  Art.  32,  the  space  de- 
scribed in  the  time  T  by  a  body  projected  downward  with  the 
velocity  V  is  equal  to  TxV+mT*;  and  applying  the  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  to  Art  33,  the  space  Uurough  which  a  body 
would  ascend  in  the  time  T,  if  projected  upwwl  with  a  given 
velocity  V,  will  be  equal  to  Tx  v— ml*. 

1.  A  body  is  projected  downward  with  a  velocity  of  30  feet 
in  a  second :  How  far  will  it  fall  in  4  seconds  7 

Ans.  377i  feet 

2.  A  body  is  projected  upward  with  a  velocity  of  120  feet  in 
a  second :  How  far  will  it  rise  in  3  seconds  7    Ans.  215|  feet 
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38.  MlBOBLLANEOUB  EXAMPLES. 

1.  With  what  velocity  most  a  body  be  projected  downward 
from  the  height  (a),  that  it  may  describe  it  in  T  seconds  ? 

Let  aj=the  velocity  required ;  then  the  space  described  by  a 
body  prelected  downward  with  velocity  (a?)  in  the  time  (T)  is 

Tx+mT*;  hence  Tx+iiiT*=a xzJ^—f^ — .   For  instance, 

let  a=I50  and  T=2,  then  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  must 
be  projected  downward  from  the  top  of  a  tower  whose  height  is 
150  feet,  so  that  it  may  arrive  at  the  bottom  in  tivo  seconds=42f 
feet  per  second. 

2.  With  what  velocity  must  a  body  be  projected  from  the  top 
of  a  tower  300  feet  high,  to  reach  the  ground  in  4  seconds  ? 

Ans.  10|  feet  per  sec. 

3.  The  space  described  by  a  heavy  body  in  the  4th  second  of 
its  fall  was  to  the  space  described  in  the  last  second  except  4,  as 
1  to  3 :  What  was  the  whole  space  described  by  the  body  ? 

The  space  described  in  the  4th  second=7m ;  the  space  described 
in  the  fast  second  but  4  =i»(2T— 2n-l)=in(2T-9),  where  T= 
the  whole  time  of  falling  ;  hence  from  the  question 

7m  :  j»f2T— 9) : :  1 ;  3, 2T-9=21,  or  T=15 ; 
the  whole  space  described,  therefore,  (=mT')=16TV  >(225=3618; 
feet. 

4.  Suppose  at  the  same  instant  that  a  body  begins  to  fall  from 
rest  from  the  point  D,  another  body  is  projected  upward  from  B 
with  a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  to  A :  It  is  required  to  find 
the  point  where  they  would  meet. 

Let  C  be  the  point  where  the  bodies  would  meet ;  and  let  Fig.  13. 
AB=a,  BD=fc,  DC=« ;  then  will  AD=a— 6,  AC=a— .  ^ 

Now  the  time  of  descending  through  DC=^^^  ;  and  the 
time  of  ascending  through  EC  (=time  down  AB— time  down 

AC)=^-l^^*-^?I^±^j*;  but  the  time  down  DC  must  be 
equal  to  the  time  up  BC ;  hence  we  have 

{5)*=(^)'-(^'"^*-'-<«-^)*' 

/.  (a— ft+x)^=a^— af^,  and  a— 6+a:=a+2;— 2(aa:)  ^ ; 

.%  2(ax)^  =bf  or  4ax=b^f  and  «=^. 

4a 
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5.  Suppose  a  body  to  have  fallen  from  A  to  B,  (Fig.  14,)  when 
another  body  begins  to  fall  from  rest  at  D :  How  far  will  the 
latter  body  fall  before  it  is  overtaken  by  the  former  ? 

Let  C  be  the  point  where  one  body  overtakes  the  other,  Fig.  14 
and  let  AB=fl,  BD=6,  DC=a:;  then  AC=a+6+a:.   Now     •  A 

time  down  DC=I— j  ,  and  time  down  BC=time  down 

AC-tune  down  AB=(?i^)* but  at  the 
ment  when  the  lower  body  is  overtaken, 
TimedownDC=timedownBC,orj^j  =(^^^^)  -(^) 
••.a;*+a*=(a+6+a:)*  and  x+a+2(aar)*=a+6+a:, 


mo- 


or 2  (or)*  ==A,.-.a:=^. 
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39.  Questions  on  Falling  Bodies* 


1.  From  a  black  cloud  a  flash  of  lightning  was  observed,  and 
15  seconds  afterward  it  began  to  rain:  On  the  supposition  that 
the  rain  began  to  fall  on  the  instant  of  the  flash,  what  was  the 
height  of  the  cloud?*  Am.  3618.76 feet 

2.  A  meteoric  stone  fell  upon  a  projecting  stick  of  timber,  with 
a  momentum  which,  from  the  motion  given  to  the  stick,  was  es- 
timated at  16435  pounds.  It  occupied  in  falling,  10  seconds : 
From  what  height  did  it  fall,  and  what  was  the  weight  of  the 
stone  ? '  Ans.  Height,  1608^  feet ;  Weight,  57.31  lbs. 

3.  A  man  fell  into  a  pit  500  feet  deep :  How  long  was  he  in 
falling,  and  what  velocity  did  he  acquire  ? 

Ans.  T=5.57  seconds;  V=179.17  feet  per  sec. 

4.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  depths  of  two 
weUs,  I  dropped  a  pebble  into  one  of  them,  and  heard  it  strike 
the  water  in  6  seconds ;  and  then  into  the  other,  and  heard  it 
strike  in  7  seconds :  What  was  the  difference  of  their  depths  ? 

Ans.  209^  feet. 

5.  An  archer  wishing  to  know  the  height  of  a  tower,  found 
that  an  arrow  sent  to  the  top  of  it,t>ccupied  6  seconds  in  going 
and  returning :  What  was  the  height  of  the  tower  ? 

Ans.  251^  feet. 


*  No  allowance  is  hero  made  for  ttie  resietaiice  of  the  air,  which,  in  fact,  greatly 
retards  the  descent  of  drope  of  rain. 
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6.  In  what  time  wonld  a  man  fall  from  a  balloon  three  miles 
high,  and  what  velocity  would  he  acquire  1 

Ans.  T=3L38  seconds^  or  about  half  a  minute. 
V=1000.39  feet  per  second^  or  about  half 
the  maximum  velocity  of  a  canmm  ball* 

7.  A  body  having  fallen  (or  S\  seconds,  was  alfterward  ob- 
served to  move  along  the  horizon  (with  the  velocity  which  it  had 
acquired  in  its  descent)  for  2|  seconds :  What  was  the  whole 
space  described  by  the  body  from  the  beginning  of  its  fall  ? 

Ans.  478i  feet^  very  nearly. 

8.  Through  what  space  would  the  aeronaut  (in  question  6) 
fall  during  the  last  second?  Ans.  993.3  feet 

9.  A  b^y  has  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  tower  340  feet  high  : 
What  was  die  space  described  by  it  in  the  last  three  seconds  ? 

Am.  298.957 /eee. 
7l0.  Suppose  a  body  be  projected  downward  witt  a  velocity 
of  18  feet  in  a  second :  How  far  will  it  fall  in  15  seconds  7 

Ans.  3888i  feet 

11.  A  body  is  projected  upward  with  a  velocity  of  65  feet  in 
a  second :  How  far  will  it  rise  in  2  seconds  ?      Ans.  %b%feet. 

12.  With  what  velocity  must  a  stone  be  projected  into  a  well 
450  feet  deep,  that  it  may  arrive  at  the  bottom  in  4  seconds  ? 

Ans.  V=48i-  feH  in  a  second. 

13.  Upon  a  steeple  160  feet  high,  is  a  spire  of  50  feet ;  at  the 
same  instant  that  a  stone  was  let  fall  from  the  im  of  the  steeple, 
another  was  projected  perpendicularly  upward  from  the  bottom 
of  it,  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  cany  it  to  the  top  of  the  spire : 
At  what  point  will  these  stones  meetf 

Ans.  30.476 feet  from  the  top  of  the  steeple. 

14.  Upon  the  top  of  a  tower  200  feet  high,  is  placed  a  flag-staff 
of  26 feet ;  a  bullet  islet  fall  from  the  top  of  this  flag-staff;  and 
at  the  instant  of  its  passing  the  bottom  of  it,  a  stone  is  let  fall 
from  a  window  44  feet  fipom  the  top  of  the  tower :  At  what  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom  of  the  tower  will  the  bullet  overtake  the 
stone  Ans.  137.385  feet. 


*  In  this  problem  we  have  an  example  of  the  immense  Teloeitj  which  bodies  fall, 
ing  toward  the  earth  firom  a  great  height  finally  acquire,  being,  in  the  case  supposed, 
more  than  eleven  miles  per  minute.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  progress  of  a 
▼ery  distant  body  fiadling  toward  the  earth,  we  must  conceive  of  it  as  at  firat  moving 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  as  accelerated  b^  very  small  increments  of  velocity. 
For  although,  in  terrestrial  mechanics,  gravity  is  considered  as  a  eon$fant  force,  pro- 
doeing  untform  acceleration,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  varUtbU 
force,  diminishing  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases ;  and  hence,  that  the  ae- 
cderation  which  it  produces  in  a  given  time,  is  not  only  much  less  at  remote  dis. 
tances  from  the  earth  than  at  its  surface,  but  that  the  rate  of  acceleration  itself  is 
constantly  increasing  as  we  approach  the  earth.  The  principles,  therefore,  which 
mrwe  for  estimating  the  time,  velocity,  and  space,  of  bodies  falUng  near  the  earth,  as 
in  the  foregoing  examples,  do  not  answer  for  bodies  falling  from  great  distances. 
Hie  laws  governing  these  are  investigated  by  means  of  the  Calculus.   Since  the  ac- 
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CHAPTER  in. 
OF  THE  COMPOSITION  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  MOTION. 

40.  In  the  two  preceding  Chapters,  we  have  considered  the 
motion  produced  in  bodies  by  the  action  of  onlv  a  singk  force. 
We  now  proceed  to  show  the  manner  in  which  a  body  would 
move  when  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  several  forces.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  case  of  a  body  acted  upon  by  two  forces. 

41.  7W  impulses^  which^  when  communicated  separately  to  a  body 
would  make  it  describe  the  adjacent  sides  of  a  paballelogram  in  a 
given  timSf  unll,  when  they  are  communicated  at  the  same  instant^ 
cause  it  to  describe  the  diagonal  in  that  time ;  and  the  motion  in  the 
diagonal  will  be  uniform. 

Suppose  a  body  placed  at  A  to  be  acted  upon  by  two  forces, 
one  of  which  would  cause  it  to  move  uniformly  over  the  line  AB, 
C  Fig.  15.  D 


A  B 

and  the  other  over  the  line  AC  in  the  same  given  time,  then  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  ACDB ;  and  if  both  forces  act  at  the 
same  instant  upon  the  body,  it  will,  by  their  joint  action,  move 
uniformly  over  the  diagonal  AD  in  the  same  time  that  it  would 
have  described  either  of  the  sides  AB  or  AC  by  the  forces  acting 
separately.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  force  which  acts  in  the  di- 
rection A&y  can  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cess of  the  body  toward  the  line  CD,  which  is  parallel  to  AB, 
(2d  Law  of  Motion,  Art.  20.)*   When  both  forces  act  together, 

cderating  force  dimmiBhee  bo  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  earth  increaaes,  there 
ia  a  limit  to  the  veloeity  whieh  a  body  can  acquire  by  gravity.  If  it  falla  from  an  in- 
finite distance,  it  can  acquire  only  a  velocity  of  about  «eeMi  miUs  per  second  ;  and 
half  of  this  is  gained  within  1354  milee  of  the  earth.  Were  a  body  projected  from 
the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  7  miles  per  second,  it  would  never  return.  (See  Vince's 
Fluxions,  Sec.  VIII,  Prop.  XL,  5.   Young's  Elemento  of  Mechanics,  Art  116.) 

*  "  When  any  force  is  exerted  upon  a  body  afaready  in  motion,  the  motion  which 
the  foree  would  produce  upon  a  body  at  rest,  is  compounded  with  the  previous  mo- 
tion  in  such  a  way,  that  h9tk  produce  their  fuU  ^eeit  pmraUel  to  their  own  dirte* 
titna.**  (Wheweil,  228.)  That  anyjorce  impressed  upon  a  body,  alread;^  moving 
imder  the  influence  of  different  forces,  has  its  full  effect,  either  in  producing  or  in 
destroying  motion,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  given  force  is  found  to  have  the 
•erne  effect  upon  bodies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  earth,  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  bodies  q>paiently  at  rest  are  moving  with  vaiioBS  velooi* 
tietw  difierent  hOitodes.  (Ik  331.) 
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therelbre,  it  will«  by  the  action  of  the  force  in  the  direction  AO, 
arrive  at  the  line  CD  (but  in  a  different  paint  of  that  line)  in  the 
same  time  as  if  the  force  in  the  mrection  AB  had  not  acted;  for 
the  same  reason,  the  force  in  the  direction  AC  will  have  no  ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  access  of  the  body  toward  BD,  which  is 
parallel  to  AC ;  it  will  arrive  therefore  at  the  line  BD  in  the 
same  time  as  iif  the  force  in  the  direction  AC  had  not  acted. 
Hence  the  body  will  arrive  at  the  lines  CD  and  BD  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  and  conseqoently  will  be  found  at  their  common 
intersection  D  ;  and  as  the  body,  after  it  leaves  the  point  A,  is 
acted  upon  by  no  external  force,  it  must,  by  the  first  law  of  mo- 
tion, have  describe  the  diagonal  AD  with  a  uniform  motion. 

42.  As  this  motion  of  a  body  in  the  diagonal  of  a  paralleled 
gram  by  the  joint  action  of  two  forces  which  (acting  separately) 
would  have  caused  it  to  describe  the  two  sides,  is  a  fundamental 
theorem  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  motion,  let  us  con- 
sider it  in  another  point  of  view.   Let  the  lines  AC,  AB  be  di- 


A         d  €  f  B 


vided  into  the  same  number  of  small  equal  parts,  An,  oi,  ic,  &c. ; 
Adj  de^  efj  &c.,  which  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  whole  lines 
AC,  AB,  i.  e.  Aa :  Ad  : :  AC  :  AB ;  abide::  AC:  AB ;  &c.,  and 
consequently  (Alg.  Art.  388,)  Aa+oft  (Aft) :  Ad+de  (Ac) : :  AC :  AB ; 
Slc,  If  therefore  the  parallelograms  Adga^  Aekb,  d&c.,  be  com- 
pleted, then  (by  Euc.  6, 26,)  the  points  g,  ft,  m,  &c.,  will  all  fall 
in  the  diagonal  AD.  Now  since  AC,  AB  are  described  uniformly 
in  the  same  time,  the  proportional  parts  Aa,  Ad;  Ab^  Ac,  &c., 
will  be  described  uniformlv  in  the  same  time.  From  what  has 
already  been  demonstrated  therefore,  at  the  end  of  those  differ- 
ent parts  of  time  the  body  will  be  brought  to  the  point  m, 
d&c.,  by  the  united  action  of  the  forces  which  would  have  sepa- 
rately made  it  move  over  Aa,  Ad ;  Ab,  Ac,  &c.  Let  the  number 
of  parts  into  ^^hich  AC,  AB  are  divided  be  indefinite,  then  the 
number  of  points  g^  &,  m,  &c.,  will  be  indefinite,  and  the  lines, 
A^,  ffk^  &c.,  will  be  indefinitely  small ;  the  body  therefore 
will  begin  to  move  in  the  line  A^,  and,  being  found  at  the  end 
of  each  successive  instant  of  time  in  the  line  ADf  it  must  have 
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moved  over  that  line  with  the  uniforai  velocity  with  which  it 
»et  off.* 

43.  If  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  two  forces^  one  of  which  would 
cause  it  to  move  unifomdy  over  one  side  of  a  tuanole,  and  the  other 
over  another  side  of  the  triangle^  in  the  same  time^  then  by  the  Joint 
action  of  those  forces  it  will  be  made  to  describe  the  third  side,  in  the 
same  time  that  it  would  have  described  either  of  the  sides  by  theforces 
acting  sq^rately. 

Thus  if  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  one  of  which 
would  cause  it' to  move  uniformly  over  the  side  AC,  (Fig.  15,) 
and  the  other  over  the  side  CD,  of  the  triangle  ACD,  (or  over  a 
line  parallel  and  equal  to  CD,)  then,  by  the  joint  action  of  those 
forces,  it  would  be  made  to  describe  the  third  side  AD  in  the 
same  time  that  it  would  have  described  either  of  the  sides  AC, 
CD,  by  the  forces  acting  separately.  For  if  the  parallelogram 
ACDB  be  completed,  then,  since  AB  is  equal  and  parallel  to  CD, 
a  force  acting  in  the  direction  AB  would  make  a  body  describe 
AB  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  which  it  would  describe  CD ; 
but  by  what  has  already  been  proved,  if  two  forces  act  upon  a 
body,  by  one  of  which  it  would  be  made  to  describe  AC,  and  by 
the  other  AB,  in  the  same  time,  it  would  by  the  joint  action  of 
these  forces  be  made  to  describe  the  diagonal  AD,  which  is  the 
third  side  of  the  triangle  ACD. 

44.  Let  us  next  suppose  a  ^  Fig.  17. 
body  placed  at  A,  (Fig.  17,) 
and  acted  upon  by  three  for- 
ces, by  one  of  which  it  would 
be  made  to  describe  AB,  by 
another  AC,  and  by  the  tliird  a 
AD,  uniformly  in  the  same 
time ;  complete  the  parallel- 
ogram ABEC,  and  join  AE ; 
complete  also  the  parallelo- 
gram AEFD,  and  join  AF ; 
then  AF  will  be  the  line  over 
which  the  body  will  move  uni- 
formly by  the  joint  action  of  those  forces,  in  the  same  time  in 


*  The  body  win  also  describe  the  diaemial  AD,  when  acted  upon  hj  miifonnly 
accelerating  forces.  For,  let  Ae,  Ad,  (Fi;.  16,)  be  two  spaces  descnbed  in  the 
times  T,  b^  one  uniformly  accelerating  force,  and  Aft,  Aa,  be  two  spaces  described 
by  another  similar  force,  then, 

Ae:Ad::T8:<» 

A6  :  Afl  : :  T« :  fS 
.-.Ae:  A(2::  A6:  Aa; 
consequently,  the  points  g,    which  denote  the  positions  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
each.saccessiTe  instant,  are  aU  in  the  same  stndght  line.  (Euc.  VI,  36.) 
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'which  it  would  have  described  AB,  AC,  or  AD»  by  either  of  the 
forces  acting  separately.  For  by  Art.  41,  a  body  acted  upon  by 
two  forces  in  directions  AB,  AC,  would  be  made  to  describe  the 
diagonal  AE  ;  a  body  placed  at  A  therefore,  and  acted  upon  by 
three  forces  in  directions  AB,  AC,  AD,  is  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  if  it  was  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  one  of  which 
would  make  it  describe  AE,and  the  other  AD  in  the  same  time; 
but  the  line  over  which  a  body  would  move  uniformly  by  the 
action  of  two  forces  in  the  directions  AE,  AD  is  the  diagonal 
AF ;  AF  therefore  is  the  line  over  which  it  would  move  uni- 
formly by  the  joint  action  of  the  three  forces  in  the  directions 
AB,  AC,  AD. 

Since  BE  is  equal  and  parallel  to  AC,  (Fig.  17,)  and  EF  equal 
and  parallel  to  AD,  it  follows,  (for  the  same  reason  as  in  Art.  43,) 
that  if  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  three  forces,  each  of  which  act^ 
ing  separately  would  make  it  describe  in  succesnan  the  three 
sides,  AB,  BE,  EF  of  the  figure  ABEF,  (or  lines  parallel  and 
equal  to  them,)  taken  in  the  order  of  ihe  letters.  A,  B,  E,  F,  it 
would  by  tkejaiTit  action  of  those  forces  be  made  to  describe  the 
fourth  side  AF  in  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  described 
those  sides  respectively  when  the  forces  act  separately.  And 
since  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  applies  to  a  polygon  of  any 
number  of  sides,  we  have  in  general  the  following  theorem. 

45.  If  a  body  be  impelled  by  any  number  of  forces^  which  acting 
separately^  umUd^  in  a  given  time^  make  it  describe  all  the  sides  of 
a  POLYGON  except  the  last  side  ;  when  all  these  forces  act  at  the  same 
instant  J  it  wiU  be  made  to  describe  the  remaining  side  in  the  same 
given  time. 

Thus,  if  a  body  be  impelled  by 
any  number  of  forces  wnich,  act^ 
ing  separately f  would,  in  a  given 
time,  make  it  describe  each  of  the 
sides  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE  of  the  poly- 
gon ABCDE;  when  all  those  A 
forces  act  at  the  same  instant^  it 
will  be  madeVto  describe  the  re- 
maining side  AE  in  the  same 
given  time. 


46.  If  all  the  sides  of  a  polygon  except  the  last  represent  the 
quantity  and  directum  of  several  forces^  acting  at  the  same  instaM 
upon  a  body^  the  remaining  side  will  represent  the  quantity  and  di" 
rectim  of  a  force  EamvALBNT  to  them  aiL 
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A  force  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  any  number  of  forces,  when 
it  will,  singly,  produce  die  same  effect  that  the  others  produce 
jointly  in  any  given  time.  The  single  force  is  frequently  called 
the  resultant^  and  the  forces  that  produce  it  are  called  the  com- 
ponerUs. 

By  the  second  law  of  motion,  the  space  described  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force  impressed ;  in  all  these  cases,  therefcm,  the 
spaces  respectively  described  by  the  body  will  represent  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  impelled. 
Thus  (see  Fig.  15,)  if  the  quantity  and  direction  of  two  forces 
be  represented  by  the  two  sides  AB,  AC  of  the  parallelogram 
ACDB,  the  diagonal  AD  will  represent  the  quantity  and  Erec- 
tion of  a  foroe  equivalent  to  them  both  ;  or  if  the  two  sides  AC, 
CD  of  the  triangle  ACD  represent  the  quantity  and  diroction  of 
two  forces  acting  at  the  same  time  upon  a  body,  the  third  side 
AD  will  represent  a  foroe  equivalent  to  them  both.  With  re- 
spect also  to  the  forces  by  which  a  body  is  made  to  describe  the 
sides  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  of  the  polygon  ABCDE,  (Pig.  18);  if 
AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  represent  the  quantity  and  direction  of  several 
forces  acting  at  the  same  instant  upon  a  body,  the  remaining 
side  AE  will  represent  the  quantity  and  direction  of  a  force 
equivalent  to  them  all.* 

47.  Since  the  lines  which  represent  the  proportion  of  the  forces 
in  these  different  figures  are  described  in  the  same  time,  and 
since  the  velocity  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  space  described 
in  a  given  time,  these  lines  will  also  represent  the  proportion  of 
the  velocities  with  which  they  are  respectively  described.  Thus 
(Fig.  15,)  the  velocity  with  which  the  diagonal  AD  is  described 
is  to  the  velocity  with  which  either  of  the  sides  AC  or  AB  is 
described  as  AD  is  to  AC  or  AB ;  and  in  the  caise  of  the  polygon 
in  Art.  46,  the  velocity  with  which  the  side  AE  is  described  is  to 
the  velocity  with  which  either  of  the  sides  AB,  BC,  CD  or  DE  is 
described  as  AE  is  to  AB,  BC,  CD  or  DE. 

48.  Hitherto  the  forces  have  been  supposed  to  be  such  as  by 
their  separate  action  would  produce  uniform  velocities ;  in  which 
case,  a  body  by  their  joint  action  will  be  made  to  desc^be  a 
straight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity.  But  if  two  fcrces  act  upon 
a  body,  by  one  of  which  it  would  be  made  to  describe  a  straight 
line  with  a  uniform  velocity,  and  by  the  other  with  a  variable 
velocity,  then  the  body,  by  the  united  action  of  those  forces,  will 
neither  describe  a  straight  line,  nor  wUl  it  move  with  a  uniform 
velocity ;  but  will  describe  with  a  variable  velocity  some  curve 


*  It  will  be  remarked  by  the  learner,  that  Bever&I  of  these  forces  acting  in  opposite 
directionB,  partly  destroy  one  another,  so  that  A£  represents  merely  the  rttuUunt^  or 
what  remains  after  all  these  matnal  a<stiaiui. 
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line,  the  fimn.of  whidi  must  be  detennined  from  the  particular 
nature  of  the  two  forces  which  act  separately  up<m  the  body. 
I«et  us  take  the  case  of  a  body  projected  obliquely  at  the  earth's 
surface,  on  the  supposition  that  it  meets  with  no  resistance  in  its 
passage  through  the  air.  Conceive  a  body  to  be  projected  from 
the  point  (Fig.  19,)  in  the  direction  FN,  with  such  velocity  as 
would  carry  it  uniformly  over  the  line  ^ 
FN  in  the  same  time  that  it  would  de* 
sclsnd  by  the  force  of  gravity  through 
the  space  FY.  Complete  the  parallelo- 
gram PNVQ ;  then  for  the  same  reason 
as  in  Art.  41,  the  body  at  the  end  of 
that  given  time  would  be  found  in  the 
point  Q ;  having  described,  not  the  di- 
agonal PQ,  but  some  curve  line  POQ.* 
In  FN  take  any  point  M,  and  let  T,  t 
represent  the  times  of  describing  FN, 
FM  respectively ;  make  PL  equal  to  the 
space  through  which  a  body  would  fall 
by  gravity  in  the  time  t,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram  FMOL ;  then  O  will  be 
the  place  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  t ;  and  in  tne  same 
manner  the  other  points  of  the  curve  POQ  might  be  determined. 
Now  since  PN  is  described  with  a  uniform  velocity, 

FN:FM::T:^-.FN»:PM»::T»:i«. 

NQ:MO::T»:<>.-.NQ:MO::FN»:FM«. 
Hence  the  curve  is  such,  that  MO  qdFM',  which  is  a  well  known 
property  of  the  parabola,  f   The  curve  POQ,  therefore,  is  a  pa- 
rabola whose  diameter  is  PV,  ordinate  QV,  and  whose  parameter 

to  the  point  F  is  ^t=^. 


49.  Questions  on  the  CoMPosmoN  of  Motion. 

I.  A  body  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  two  forces  which 
are  to  one  another  as  a :  b,  and  their  directions  are  inclined  to 
each  other  in  the  given  angle  A :  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  ? 


*  For  the  body  in  descending  in  the  direction  of  FV,  recedes  from  the  line  PN 
very  slowly  at  first,  but  faster  and  faster  as  it  proceeds ;  and  since  the  rate  of  accel- 
eration is  aagmented  eantinually,  the  body  must  be  constantly  drawn  farther  and 
farther  from  the  dhrectien  PN.  Bat  a  constant  change  of  direction,  implies  that  the 
path  is  a  carve  line. 

t  Bridse's  Conic  Sec.  Art  27. 

QV« 

t  By  Cor.  to  Prop.  8  of  parabola,  pammeterxPV=:QVS,.\  parameter^ py-. 
(Bridge's  Conic  Sections.) 
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Let  AC :  AB  (Fig.  15,)  represent  the  ratio  of  a :  ft,  and  let  BAG 
be  equal  to  the  given  angle  A.  Complete  the  parallelogram 
ABDC,  then  AD  will  represent  the  resultant.  Since  CD=AB, 
AC: CD:: a: ft;  and  since  CD  is  parallel  to  AB,  the  angles 
BAC+ACD=180'*, ACD=180°— Z  A ;  hence  the  problem  is  re- 
duced to  finding  trigonometrically  the  third  side  AD  of  the  tri- 
angle ACDv  in  which  are  given  the  two  sides  AC,  CD,  and  the 
included  angle  ACD. 

Let  AC  :  AB  : :  2  :  3,  and  ZA=80^,  ACD  =120^;  then* 
5:1::  tan.^0^  :  tan.  (iCAD-CDA)  =}  tan.  30*^ ;  .--t  log.  tan. 
(iCAD-iCDA)=log.  tan.  80°-log.  5=9.0624694=log.  tan.  6**  35'; 
hence  CAD=36^  35',  and  CDA=23^  25',  and 

sin.  23°  26'  (CDA)  :  sin.  ACD  (120^)  : :  AC  (2)  :  AD=4.36, 
i.  e.  if  two  forces  which  are  to  each  other  as  2 :  3  act  upon  a  body 
at  an  angle  of  60°,  the  resultant  will  be  proportional  to  4.36. 

2.  From  an  island  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  we  sailed  S.  £.  b  S. 
(33°  45')  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour ;  and  being  carried  by  a 
current,  which  was  running  toward  the  S.  W.  (making  an  angle 
with  the  meridian  of  64°  12' i)  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  we  came 
to  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Java,  and  found  the  said  island  bearing 
due  north :  Required  the  length  of  the  line  actually  described  by 
the  ship,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  f 

Ans.  S=26.4  miles. 

V=8.7024  miles  per  hour. 

3.  A  sloop  is  bound  from  the  main  land  of  Afiica  to  an  island 
bearing  W.  b  N.  (78°  45')  distant  76  miles,  a  current  setting 
N.  N.  W.  (22°  30')  3  miles  an  hour :  What  is  the  course  to  arrive 
at  the  island  in  the  shortest  time,  supposing  the  sloop  to  sail  at 
the  rate  of  6  knots  per  hour ;  and  what  time  will  she  take  ? 

Ans.  Course  76°  41'  4"  S.— Time  lOh.  40m.  7  sec. 

50.  We  may  likewise  find  the  ma^tude  of  the  force  com- 
pounded of  any  number  of  forces,  whose  quantities  and  directions 
are  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  given  polygon  ABCDE,  (Fig. 
18.)  For  since  AB,  BC  and  ABC  are  given,  AC  and  BCA  may 
be  found ;  but  ACD=BCD-BCA, AC,  CD,  and  ACD  are 
known,  from  which  AD  and  ADE  mav  be  determined ;  and  in  the 
toiangle  ADE  we  have  AD,  DE,  and  ADE,    AE  is  known. 

4.  Three  men  are  pulling  at  a  boat  with  equal  forces  and  in  the 
same  plane.  A  pulls  at  right  angles  to  B,  and  B  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  with  C :  In  what  direction  will  the  boat  move,  and 


*  Day*s  Trigonom.  Art  144. 


t  IlK  Art  41. 
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what  ifl  the  ratio  of  the  resultant  to  the  sum  of  the  individaal 
forces  ? 

Fig.  30. 


Let  die  point  of  application  be  at 
A,  (Fig.  20,)  and  let  AB,  AC,  and 
AD,  represent  respectively  the  mag- 
nitude and  direction  of  A,  B,  and 
C.  Then  it  may  be  shown  that  AF 
is  the  resultant,  which  makes  an 
angle  with  AB  of  80''  16',  and  bears 
to  the  sum  of  A,  B,  and  C,  the  ratio 
of  VB  to  3. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MOTION. 

51.  A  given  force  majf  beremdved  into  an  unlimited  number  of* 
€iher»9  acting  in  all  posnbk  directions. 

Let  AB  represent  the  quantity  and  direction  of  some  g^ven 
force  ;  draw  any  lines  AD,  AG,  and  join  DB,  GB ;  complete  also 
the  parallelograms  ADBE,  ^  Fif.Si. 
ACBF.  Since  AB  is  the  di- 
agonal  of  two  parallelograms 
whose  adjacent  sides  are  re- 
spectively AD,  A£,  and  AC, 
AF,  it  may  (by  Art  41)  be 
considered  as  the  resultant 
of  two  forces  whose  quanti- 
ties and  directions  are  repre- 
sented either  by  AD,  AE,  or 
AC,  AF,  i.  e.  by  AD,  DB,or 
AC,  CB.  The  forces  repre- 
sented by  AD,  DB,  or  AC» 
CB,  may  also  be  resolved  into 
other  pairs  of  foroes,  and  so  on  without  end. 

52.  Sometimes,  however,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the 
resolved  forces  are  required  to  make  a  given  angle,  or  to  be  in  a 
certain  ratio,  with  each  other.  The  method  of  solving  cases  of 
this  kind,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

First,  let  a  given  fwce  AB,  (Fig.  22,)  be  resolved  into  pairs  of 
forces  which  shall  always  act  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Upon  AB  describe  a  semicircle,  ABC,  and  from  the  extremities 
of  the  base  draw  straight  lines  to  meet  in  any  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference. The  sides  of  the  triangle  thus  formed,  will  sever- 
ally contain  right  angles  ;*  and  AC  and  a  line  <h*awn  from  A 

'  •  Euc.  llh  31. 
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parallel  and  equal  to  CB,  will  represent  two  forces  equivalent 
to  the  given  force  AB. 

Fig.  33. 


A  B 


Secondly,  let  the  resolved  forces  be  required  to  make  with 
each  other  any  given  angle.  Upon  AB,  (Fig.  23,)  describe  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  ABC,  containing  an  angle,  the  supplement  of 
the  given  angle,*  and  draw  straight  lines  from  the  extremities 
of  the  base  to  any  point  in  the  circumference. 

Fig.25. 


Thirdly,  let  the  sunt  of  the  resolved  forces  be  required  to  be 
equal  to  a  given  quantity.  Let  MN  (Fig.  24)  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  forces  required  and  AB  be  the  given  force ;  and  upon 
MN,  as  the  transverse,  and  with  the  points  A  and  B  (equally 
distant  from  M,  N,)  as  foci,  describe  the  ellipse  MGN.  From  A 
and  B  draw  straight  lines  to  any  point  in  the  ellipse,  and  the 
sides  of  the  several  triangles  will  form  the  pairs  of  forces  re- 
quired-t 

Fourthly,  in  like  manner,  pairs  of  forces  whose  difference  shall 
be  always  equal  to  the  same  constant  quantity,  may  be  found  by 
making  A  and  B  the  foci  of  an  hyperbola,  as  in  Fig.  25,  and 
drawing  straight  lines  from  these  points  to  the  curve.| 

1.  A  given  force  (d)  is  required  to  be  resolved  into  different 
pairs  of forces  which  shall  act  at  an  angle  of  135°  to  each  other: 
vVhat  IS  the  radius  of  the  circh  whose  segment  shall  contain  pairs  of 
the  resolved  forces? 


<  Ettc.  Ill,  33.      t  Bridge's  Conic  Sect.  Art  8.  '    t  Conic  Sect  Art  9. 
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'  Let  AB^,  mid  apon  AB  de- 
scribe the  segment  of  a  circle 
which  shall  contain  an  angle 
ADB  of  45"" :  then  tlie  radius 

AC=— . 

2.  To  determine  the  radius  of 
the  circle  when  AB  (Fig.  26)  is 
required  to  be  resolved  into  pairs 
of  forces  acting  at  any  given 
angle  whose  supplement  is  A. 

Let  AB=a,  ADB=A;  find 
the  center  C,  and  join  C  a!,  CB ; 


D      FiS'  96. 


then  BC  or  radias= 


ax  COS.  A 


Let  a=10 
A=4ao 


sin«  2A ' 
iJJ,  j  then  radius=7.7786. 


53.  The  most  obvious  consideration  with  respect  to  the  *com- 
'  position  of  motion  is,  that  if  two  equal  forces  act  upon  a  body  in 
contrary  directions,  they  will  destroy  each  other's  efiects,  and 
the  body  thus  acted  upon  will  remain  at  rest ;  or  if  any  two  forces 
act  upon  a  body  in  the  same  straight  line,  then  the  effect  (or,  in 
other  words,  the  motion)  produced  will  be  proportional  to  the 
sum  or  difference  of  those  forces,  according  as  they  act  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions.  But  if  these  forces  act  obliquely 
to  each  other,  then  the  resulting  force  will  be  some  intermediate 
quantity  between  that  sum  and  difference,  the  magnitude  of 
which  will  increase  according  as  the  angle  of  inclination  be- 
tween the  directions  of  these  forces  is  diminished.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  smaller  the  angle  of  inclination  between  two  forces 
is,  the  more  nearly  will  they  conspire  together,  and  consequently 
the  whole  effect  produ6ed  will  be  greater ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  angle  of  inclination  increases,  the  two  forces  will  more 
strongly  oppose  each  other,  their  whole  effect  therefore  will  keep 

dinnjniHhiT>g- 

D  Fig.  37.  E 


This  latter  conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  geometrical 
representation  of  the  forces.  Let  two  forces  be  represented  by 
AB,  AD,  or  by  AB,  AC,  of  which  AC=:AD;  let  the  angle  DAB 
be  greater  than  the  angle  CAB,  and  complete  the  parallelograms 
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DABE,  CABF ;  then  since  DAB  is  greater  than  CAB,  its  supple- 
ment ABE  must  be  less  than  ABF,  the  sapplement  of  CAB; 
hence  in  the  triangles  ABE,  ABF,  we  have  AB,  BE  equal  to 
AB,  BF,  and  the  angle  ABF  greater  than  ABE,  .*.  AF  is  greater 
than  AE  *  Let  CAB=0,  then  AF=AC+CF=snm  of  the  forces ; 
let  CAB=18a^,  then  AF=CF-AC=difrerence  of  the  forces; 
in  all  other  cases,  AF  is  of  some  intermediate  magnitude  between 
AC+CF  and  CF— AC,  and  keeps  increasing  as  the  angle  CAB  is 
diminished. 

54.  In  the  composition  of  forces  which  act  obliquely  on  each 
other,  some  force  is  actually  lost ;  for  the  sum  of  the  forces  before 
they  are  compounded  together  is  represented  by  the  two  sides 
AD,  DE  of  a  triangle,  and  after  composition  by  the  third  side  AE. 
The  contrary  happens  with  respect  to  the  resolution  of  forces ; 
for  the  two  resolved  forces  being  represented  by  the  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  of  which  the  given  force  is  the  third,  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  resolved  forces  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
given  force. 

Five  sailors  raise  a  weight  by  means  of  five  separate  ropes,  in 
the  same  plane,  connected  with  the  main  rope  that  is  fastened 
to  the  weight  in  the  manner  represented  in  figure  29.  B  pulls  at 
an  angle  with  A  of  20^ ;  C  with  B,  at  19° ;  D  with  C,  at  21°  30' ; 
and  E  with  D,  at  25®.  A,  B,  and  C,  pull  with  equal  forces,  and 
D  and  E  with  forces  one  half  greater :  Required  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  resultant,  and  the  loss  of  force  occasioned 
by  the  forces  acting  partly  against  each  other. 


Let  the  sides  of  the  polygon  (Fig.  28)  represent  the  several 
forces  in  magnitude  and  direction,  then  aF^  will  be  the  resultant. 

Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 


£acl,34. 
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The  angle  at  B=l«)«;  at  C,  16J « ;  at  D,  158^  30' ;  at  E, 
Hence, 

1.  The  resultant  makes  an  angle  with  AB=4a''  SBf  10". 

2.  Its  value  is  5.1957,  (that  of  all  the  components  being  6,) 
and  it  falls  between  G  and  D. 

3.  The  loss  of  force  is  .1341,  or  about       of  the  whole. 

55.  A  body  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  three  forces^  represented 
tJi  quantity  and  direction  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in 
order ^  {or  by  lines  parallel  to  these^)  will  remain  al  rest, 
C  Fig.  30.  D 


A  B 


Since  AD  (Fig.  30)  is  equivalent  to  AB  and  AC,  a  body  placed 
at  A  and  urged  by  AB  and  AC  in  one  direction,  and  by  DA  in  the 
opposite  direction,  would  remain  at  rest.  But  these  three  forces 
correspond  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the  three  sides  of 
the  triangle  ACD. 

66.  If  a  body  be  kept  at  rest  by  three  forces^  those  three  forces 
wUl  be  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  formed  by  lines 
drawn  in  their  resvective  directions. 

For  suppose  a  Dody  be  kept  at  rest  by  three  forces,  and  that 
AC,  CD  (Fig.  30)  represent  the  quantities  and  directions  of  two 
of  those  forces,  ^en  the  compound  force  arising  from  those  two 
forces  will  be  represented  by  the  line  .AD ;  a  third  force,  there- 
fore, represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the  line  DA,  equal 
and  opposite  to  AD,  must  exactly  counterbalance  AD  and  keep 
it  at  rest.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  body  is  kept  at  rest  by  three 
forces,  if  a  triangle  be  drawn,  whose  sides  are  respectively  in  the 
directions  of  those  forces,  those  sides  will  represent  the  quantity 
and  direction  of  the  several  forces  thus  acting  upon  the  body. 

57.  The  proportion  of  the  three  forces  which  keep  a  body  at  rest 
wUl  be  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  any  triangle^  drawnparaUel 
or  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  which  are  in  the  direc" 
Hons  of  the  forces. 

For,  let  the  triangle  ABC  be  that  whose  sides  are  drawn  in  the 
ifireeticHL  oS  the  three  forces,  then  the  Wangle  a^/  (whose  sides 
are  parallel  to  AB,  BC,  CA,)  and  the  triangle  abc  (whose  sides 
are  perpendicular  to  AB,  BC,  CA,)  being  each  of  them  similar* 

•  Since  the  flidee  of  the  triuigle  9^  are  respectively  parallei  te  the  sades  ef  the 
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to  the  triangle  ABC,  must  have  their  sides  aft  70,  or  06, 6c,  c«, 
respectively  proportional  to  the  three  sides  AB,  BC,  CA,  which 
represent  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  forces  acting  upon  a 
body. 

58.  Any  one  of  the  three  forces  which  keep  a  body  at  restf  is  as  the 
sine  of  the  angle  included  between  the  other  two. 

For,  (Fig.  31,)  AB  :  BC  : :  sin.  BCA  :  sin.  BAG  ;  BC  :  CA  : : 
sin.  BAG  :  sin.  ABC :  and  GA :  AB  : :  sin.  ABC  :  sin.  BCA. 

Conversely,  if  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  three  forces^  each  of  which 
varies  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  included  between  the  dilutions  of  the 
other  twoj  it  wiU  remain  at  restj  since  the  sines  are  as  the  sides  op« 
pNOsite  to  them,  and  when  the  forces  are  proportional  to  these 
sides,  the  body  will  remain  at  rest  by  Art.  55. 

59.  A  body  will  be  kept  at  rest  if  it  be  acted  upon  by  any  number 
of  forces^  which  are  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  ,by  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  taken  in  order. 

For,  let  a  body  be  acted  upon  ^  ^• 

by  any  number  of  forces  repre- 
sented by  the  sides  AB,  BG,  CD, 
D£  of  the  polygon  ABCDE ;  then 
(by  Art.  44,)  these  forces  com- 
pounded together  will  be  repre- 
sented in  quantity  and  direction  by 
the  remaining  side  AE ;  if,  there- 
fore, at  the  same  time  that  the  body 
is  acted  ui>on  by  the  forces  AB, 
BC,  CD,  DE,  it  is  also  acted  upon 
by  another  force  represented  in 
quantity  and  direction  by  EA« 
(equal  and  opposite  to  AE,)  it  will  £ 
remain  at  rest.   The  converse  of  this  proposition  may  also  be 

triangle  ABC,  it  is  evident  that  the  angles  afiy,  fiya,  yo0,  are  reqMctiyely  equal  to 
ABC)  BCA,  CAB.  With  respect  to  the  triangle  abc;  once  the  an^s  at  D,  £,  F, 
are  n^Ae-angles,  we  have  DaF4-DAF^180«,  also  DaF-|-6«c=180«, DAF=6ac; 
and  in  the  same  manner  it  appears  that  £BF=:06r,  and  £CD=ac6.  (See  liegendre's 
Geometry,  III,  209.) 
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eatablisbed  by  the  same  mode  of  reaBoning  as  that  made  use  of 
in  Art.  56,  viz. :  If  a  body  be  kept  at  rest  by  any  number  cf  forces^ 
those  farces  unll  be  repretented^  in  quantity  and  direction^  by  the 
side\of  a  polygon  formed  by  the  intersection  of  tines  drawn  in  the 
directum  tn  which  the  forces  respecHwly  act 

1.  A  body  is  acted  upon  by  two  forces  a  and  by  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other :  It  is  required  to  find  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  a  third  force,  which  shall  keep  the  body  at  rest 
Let  AC=a    )  Complete  the  parallclo-   C         Fig.  33.  D 

AB=6  >gram  ABDC,  and  join  '  ^ 
C  AB=90^  )  AD ;  then  the  two  forces 
acting  upon  the  body  may  be  represented 
by  AC,  CD ;  consequently  DA  (the  third 
side  of  the  triangle  ACD)  will  represent 
the  force  which  shall  keep  the  body  at 
rest    (Art.  56.) 

Now  DA=(AC«+CD«)*=(«»+ftO* 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  force ;  and  sine  of  CAD :  sine  of  CDA 
(=DAB) : :  CD :  CA : :  5 :  a ;  the  direction  DA  of  the  third 
force  divides  CAB  into  two  angles,  whose  sines  are  to  each  other 
as  a :  6. 

2.  A  body,  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  is  kept  at  rest  by  a  thirfl 
force  (a),  whose  direction  divides  the  angle  contained  between 
the  directions  of  the  two  former  into  the  given  angles  A  and  B: 
What  is  the  magnitude  of  those  two  forces  7 

Let  AC,  AB  be  the  two  forces,  (Pig.  80) ;  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram ABDC,  then  DA  (=a)  is  the  third  force ;  let  CAD=A, 
DAB=B,  then  ACD=^180^-  (A+B.)  Now,   

AC  :  AD  (fl) : :  sin.  CDA  or  DAB  (B)  :  sin.  ACD  (180^-A4-B,) 
&  AB :  AD  (a)  : :  sin.  ADB  or  CAD  (A)  :  sin.  ACD  (180°- A+B.) 

sin.  Bxa         sin.  Bxa 

Hence  AC=  ,  =- — r-p^, 

sin.  (180O-A+B)   am.  A+B 

sin.  Axa        sin.  Axa 


and  AB=-   . — , — . 

sin.  (180°-A+B)  sin.  A+B 

60.  It  ^pears  by  Art  68,  that  any  one  c£  the  three  forces 
which  keep  a  body  at  rest  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
included  between  the  directions  of  the  two  odiers.  An  import- 
ant  consequence  of  this  truth  is,  that,  of  three  forces  that  keep 
a  body  at  rest,  the  two  components  and  the  resultant  may  sever- 
ally be  represented  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  included  between 
the  directions  of  the  two  others ;  viz.  the  resultant  by  the  sine 
of  the  anj^e  comprehended  between  the  directions  of  the  two 
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components,  and  each  of  the  oomponents  by  the  sine  of  die  angle 
comprehended  between  the  resultant  and  the  other  component. 
Hence  are  derived  the  principles  of  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion of  PARALLEL  FORGES** 

Thus,  let  a  body  at  A  be  kept  at  rest  by  three  forces  repre- 
sented in  quantity  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ADC, 
AD  and  DC  being  the  components  and  AC  the  resultant.  Com- 
plete the  parallelogram  ABCD  ;  produce  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD 
indefinitely,  and  with  any  radius  describe  the  arc  EFG,  and  from 
the  points  £,  G,  draw  the  sines  EH,  EI,  GK. 

From  what  has  been  sedd  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  force  AB 
may  be  represented  by  the  sine  EI,  the  force  AD  by  GK,  and  the 

Fig.  34.  £ 
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force  AC  by  EH,  Suppose  now  that  the  lines  AE,  AF,  AG,  ap- 
proach toward  parallelism  by  making  the  center  A  continually 
recede  from  the  arc  EFG ;  then  that  arc  will  continually  ap- 
proach toward  a  straight  line,  while  the  sines  will  approach  to- 
^  ward  a  coincidence  with  it,  until  finally,  when  the  lines  AE,  AF, 
AG,  become  parallel,  the  sine  EH  will  cross  the  parallels  at  right 
angles,  and  the  sines  EI  and  GK  will  form  parts  of  the  same 
straight  line  with  EH.  Hence,  when  the  two  forces  AB  and 
AD  become  parallel,  their  resultant  AC  forms  another  parallel 
with  them  both ;  and  since  the  resultant  is  repriesented  by  the 
sine  EH,  which,  when  these  lines  become  parallel,  equals  the 
two  sines  EI  and  GK,  we  hence  derive  the  following  Theorems, 

1.  Tht  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  in  a  direction  constitu- 
ting another  parallet,  and  is  equal  to  their  sum, 

U.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of 
these  three  forces,  {viz.  the  two  components  and  their  resultant,)  each 
of  t}^  components  will  he  r^presetOed  by  the  part  of  the  perpendicu' 
far  contained  between  the  directions  of  the  two  others. 

61.  We  have  thus  far  considered  the  two  parallel  forces  as 
acting  the  same  way :  when  they  are  directed  toward  opposite 
parts,  the  investigation  is  the  same  with  that  in  the  last  article, 
and  the  conclusion  the  same,  except  that  the  resultant  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  two  components,   A  great  number  of  par- 
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allel  forces  may  be  compounded  into  a  single  force  equivalent  to 
itkem  all,  by  proceeding  as  in  Art.  44 ;  that  is,  by  first  finding  the 
resultant  of  two  forces,  and  a  new  resultant  for  that  resi:dtant 
and  one  of  the  remaining  fcnroes,  and  so  on  to  the  last ;  and  any 
single  force  may  be  resolved  into  any  number  of  parallel  forces 
by  a  method  the  reverse  of  this. 

62.  In  estimating  the  eifects  produced  by  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces,  we  have  hitherto  considered  them  as  acting 
in  the  same  plane ;  we  proceed  now  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  motion 
of  a  body  resulting  from  the  operation  of  any  number  of  forces 

acting  IN  DIFFERENT  FLAXES. 

All  the  forces  which  canposnbly.act  upon  a  hody^  may  he  resolved 
into  equivalent  forces  acting  in  the  direction  of  th&ee  straight 
LINES  OR  AXES,  ot  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Let  AK,  AG  be  two  straight  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  in  the  same  plane,  and  let  AL  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  that  plane,  and,  consequently,  at  right  angles  to  each 
of  the  lines  AK,  AG.*  Suppose  AB  to  represent  the  quantity 
and  direction  of  a  force  acting  upon  a  body  at  A  ;  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  BP  upon  the  plane  passing  through  AK,  AG  ;  join 
AP,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  APBC.  From  P  draw  PD 
parallel  to  AK,  and  PE  parallel  to  AG.  Since  AB  is  the  diago- 
nal of  the  parallelogram  APBC,  the  force  represented  by  AB  is 
resolved  into  two  others  AC,  AP,  equivalent  to  it ;  and  since 
AP  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  ADPE,  the  two  AD. 


Fig.  35. 
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AE  are  equivalent  to  AP.   Hence  the  given  force  AB  is  re- 
solved into  three  others,  AC,  AD,  AE,  in  the  direction  of  the 
three  straight  lines  AL,  AG,  AK,  which  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  issue  from  the  point  A. 
Produce  LA  to  Z,  (Fig.  36,)  GA  to  g,  and  KA  to  A ;  so  that  the 
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three  lines  (or  axes)  li,  6^,  Kk^  shall  cut  each  othet  al  right 
angles  in  the  point  A ;  then  it  is  evident  that  the  directions  of 
all  the  forces  which  can  possibly  act  apon  a  body  at  the  point  A, 
will  fall  within  one  or  other  of  the  eight  solid  angles  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  three  planes  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  passing  through  the  axes  HGg;  HKi;  Gg,  Kk,  respect- 
ively ;  and  from  what  has  just  been  shown,  each  of  those  forces 
may  be  resolved  into  three  others,  in  the  directions,* 

AL,  AG,  AK ;  L  G 

AL,  AG,  A* ; 

AL,  A^,  A* ; 

AL,A^,AK; 
or  AZ,  AG,  AK; 

A/,  AG,  AA ; 

AZ,  A^,  A* ; 

Al,Ag,AK; 
according  to  the  solid  an- 
gle in  which  it  is  included. 
Thus,  then,  all  the  forces 
which  can  possibly  act 
upon  a  body  at  the  point 
A,  may  be  resolved  into 
others  acting  along  the 
three  axes  L/,  G^,  Kk ;  for  the  forces  acting  in  the  directions 
AL,  Al ;  AG,  Ag ;  AK,  AA,  respectively,  are  merely  forces  act- 
ing in  opposite  directions  in  the  same  straight  line. 

CoR.  u  the  sum  of  the  opposite  forces  in  the  direction  of  each 
axis  be  equal  to  one  another,  the  bod^  will  be  at  rest. 

63.  MlSCELLAXEOUS  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  AND  RESOLUTION 

OP  Motion. 

1.  Three  men,  equal  in  strength,  undertake  to  pull  down  the 
steeple  of  an  ancient  church.  They  fasten  three  ropes  to  a  ring 
near  the  top,  and,  standing  at  equal  distances  from  the  circular 
base  of  the  steeple,  they  pull  at  equal  angles  of  30°  to  each 
other.  The  ropes  severally  make  an  angle  of  40°  with  the  per- 
pendicular axis  of  the  steeple.  Now  if  a  single  force  of  500  lbs. 
were  applied  at  right  angles  at  the  same  point,  it  would  be  just 
sufficient  to  overturn  the  steeple :  Required  the  force  actually 
exerted  by  each  man  Tf  Ans.  284.717  Zbr, 

2.  A  body  at  the  equator  moves,  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  earth,  about  1000  miles,  and  in  lat.  40^  about  766  miles  per 

*  It  will  be  obaenred  that  the  first  four  mngles  Ue  abtvt  and  the  last  four  hehw  tiw 
plane  that  passes  throa|fh  AK  and  AG. 

t  This  probleih  requires  no  resolation  in  diferent  plane*.  As  the  given  force  acts 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  steeple,  the  three  forces  may  be  considered  as  fint 
aeting  in  the  same  horiaontal  plane,  and  their  resoHant  determined.  This  force  in* 
creased  in  the  ratio  of  radius  to  the  mne  of  40^,  gites  the  answer. 
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hum.  Now,  were  a  i;rind  to  blow  from  the  equatOTy  commencing 
with  a  course  directly  north,  and  blowing  with  a  uniform  veloci- 
ty of  60  miles  per  hour,  in  what  direction  would  it  blow  when 
it  reached  the  latitude  of  40^,  supposing  it  still  to  retain  the 
easterly  motion  it  had  in  common  with  other  bodies  at  the  equa- 
tor? Ans.]!i.W  3TE. 

3.  If  a  man  were  taken  up  at  the  latitude  of  40°,  and  at  the 
same  instant  set  down  at  the  equator,  in  what  dikection  and 
with  what  velocity  would  he  move  on  the  equator  ? 

Ans.  He  would  move  directly  westwcard^  at  the  rate  of  234  miles 
per  hour. 

4.  A  ferry  boat  crosses  a  river  |  of  a  mile  broad  in  45  min- 
utes, the  current  running  all  the  way  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an 
hour :  At  what  angle  with  the  direct  course  must  the  boat  head 
up  the  stream  in  order  to  move  perpendicularly  across  ? 

Am.  IV  34'. 

5.  The  same  things  being  given,  in  what  batio  is  the  force 
required  to  move  the  boat  incebased,  in  consequence  of  the  cur- 
rent? Ans.  It  is  increased  3.162  times. 

6.  I  shot  an  eagle  that  was  flying  directly  over  my  head.  On 
account  of  its  inertia,  it  retained  some  motion  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  therefore  fell,  at  the  end  of  4  seconds,  60  feet  from 
the  place  where  I  stood:  Required  the  nature  of  the  curve 
which  the  bird  described  in  its  fall  ? 

Arts.  The  curve  is  a  parabola,  af  which  the  equation*  is 
Px257|  =  3600;  OTid  consequently  the  parameter  (P)=;'13.09. 
(See  Art  46.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  THE  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY. 

64.  The  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  that  point  about  which^  if 
supported^  all  the  parts  of  a  body  {acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of 
gravity)  balance  each  other  in  any  position. 

In  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  it  will  be  nece&sary  to  resolve 
a  body  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  then  to  find  two  lines, 
aboat  each  of  which  (if  supported)  these  parts  will  bsdanoe  each 
other  in  all  positions ;  the  common  intersection  of  those  two  lines 
will  be  the  center  of  gravity  required.  In  bodies  of  a  regular 
form  and  uniform  texture  this  is  very  easily  effected,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty increases  as  the  nature  or  shape  of  the  body  becomes 
more  complex.   We  shall  begin  with  showing  the  method  of 
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finding  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body,  or  of  a  syst^  of  bodies, 
in  a  few  familiar  instances. 


BfETHOD  OF  FINDING  THE  CENTER  OF  ORAVmr  OF  A  BODT  OR  SYSTEM 

OF  BODIES. 

65.  In  regular  plane  figures^  such  as  squares^  parallelograms^ 
circles^  polygons  inscribed  in  circles^  tlie  center  of  gravity  is 
the  same  as  the  center  of  the  figures. 

Fig.  37. 
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■ 
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Let  the  annexed  figures  represent  thin  laminae  of  matter  of  a 
uniform  density,  and  let  them  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  straight  lines  AB,  CD.  Conceive  now  each  of  those  laminae 
to  be  resolved  into  lines  of  particles  equal  and  parallel  to  AB, 
there  will  then  be  the  same  quantity  of  mattter  similarly  disposed 
on  each  side  of  AB ;  if,  therefore^  AB  be  supported,  the  parts 
ACB,  ADB  will  balance  themselves  about  it ;  the  center  of  grav- 
ity will  consequently  be  in  the  line  AB.  For  the  same  reason, 
because  all  lines  drawn  parallel  to  AB  are  bisected  by  CD,  the 
center  of  gravity  will  also  be  in  the  line  CD ;  it  must  therefore 
be  in  their  common  intersection  G.  In  the  same  manner  it  might 
be  shown,  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  regular  solids,  such  as 
the  cube,  parallelepiped,  cylinder,  sphere,  &c.,  is  the  same  with 
the  center  of  magnitude.  For  each  of  these  solids  might  be  di- 
vided into  two  equal  and  similar  parts  by  planes  passing  through, 
it  in  three  difierent  directions ;  tne  intersection  of  two  of  these 
planes  would  be  a  right  line,  and  the  intersection  of  that  line  with 
the  third  plane  would  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solid.  Let 
the  three  first  figures  in  the  preceding  page  represent  respectively 
the  section  of  a  cube,  parallelepiped,  and  sphere,  cut  through  their 
middle ;  then  may  the  line  CD  represent  the  intersection  of  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  ACBD,  and  AB  the  intersection  of  a 
third  plane  cutting  these  solids  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the  point  G 
will  therefore  be  the  center  of  gravity.  In  the  cylinder  it  is 
evident  that  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  point  which 
bisects  its  axis. 


66.  When  a  body  is  supported  by  a  prop  placed  under  its  center 
of  gravity  9  the  pressure  is  the  same  whether  the  whole  quantity  of 
matter  is  uniformly  diffused  through  the  space  occupied  by  the  body^ 
or  whether  it  is  all  concentrated  in  that  center  of  gravity. 
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Suppose  now  A  and  B  (Fig.  38)  to  be  two  equal  particles  of 
matter  connected  together  by  the  inflexible  rod  AB  void  of  grav- 
ity ;  bisect  AB  in  G,  then  G  will  be  the  common  center  of  grav- 
ity of  A  and  B ;  fdr  it  is  evident,  that  if  G  be  supported,  the 

'  Fig.  38. 


AGS 

two  particles  will  balance  themselves  about  it.  The  pressure 
upon  G  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  particles  A  and  B,  and 
this  pressure  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  line 
AB ;  it  will  therefore  be  the  same  whether  the  particles  be  placed 
at  A  and  B,  or  a  particle  equal  to  A+B  be  placed  at  G.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  particles  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
(in  Fig.  39,)  which  are  disposed  uniformly  along  the  inflexible 

Fig.  39. 
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rod  AN  void  of  gravity ;  viz.  that  the  pressure  of  A  and  N  is  the 
same  as  if  A+N  were  placed  at  G ;  of  B  and  M  the  same  as  if 
B+M  were  placed  at  G ;  and  that  the  whole  pressure  of  the  par- 
ticles A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  is  the  same  as  if  A+B+C+D+E+F,  &c. 
were  placed  at  G.* 

This  reasoning  might  be  extended  to  the  lines  of  particles 
composing  the  lamince  in  Art  65,  for  the  particles  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 
(Fig.  39,)  may  be  incrcGised  in  number  till  they  become  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  we  consider 
them  as  connected  together  by  an  inflexible  rod  void  of  gravity, 
or  as  actually  united  together  by  the  power  of  cohesion.  Sup- 
posing CD  therefore  to  be  supported,  (see  figures  in  Art.  65,)  the 
pressure  upon  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  all  the  particles  contained 
in  the  lines  parallel  to  AB  were  incumbent  upon  it ;  and  suppos- 
ing the  point  G  only  to  be  supported,  the  pressure  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  particles  thus  colkcted  in  CD  were  incumbent  upon 
it ;  the  pressure  of  the  lamina  ACBD  upon  the  center  of  gravity, 
is  therefore  the  same  as  if  all  the  matter  contained  in  it  were  in- 
cumbent upon  G.  The  same  mode  of  demonstration  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  laminae  composing  the  regular  solid  bodies  in  Art.  65. 

67.  T\do  xoeighU  or  pressures  acting  at  the  extremities  of  an  in" 
fiexihk  rod  void  of  gravity y  will  be  in  equUibrio  about  a  givenpoint^ 
when  their  distances  from  that  point  are  to  each  other  inversely  as 
those  weights  or  pressures. 

Let  ABCD,  CDEF,  (Fig.  40,)  represent  the  sections  of  two 


*  We  shall  come  to  the  same  conclusion  by  considerin|r  A  and  B,  as  parallel 
fBTces,  and  G  as  their  resultant ;  then,  by  Art  60,  6  will  be  equal  to  their  sum. 
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cylinders  of  unifonii  density  and  of  the  same  diameter,  whose 
axes  aiie  MN,  NO  ;  bisect  MN  in  G  and  NO  in  g,  then  will  G,  g, 
be  their  centers  of  gravity*   Let  ABCD  be  suspended  from  the 

Rf  .  40. 


B 


K 

G 

> 

C 

!^ 

hook  P,  by  the  string  PG  attached  to  its  center  of  gravity ;  and 
let  CDEF  be  suspended  in  the  same  manner  from  the  hook  Q, 
by  the  string  ;  let  them  also  be  so  placed  that  their  ends 
may  be  contiguous  to  each  other.  Then  will  ABCD  balance  it- 
self about  G,  and  CDEF  about  so  that  the  two  axes  NM,  NO, 
(after  the  cylinders  are  suspended,)  will  lie  in  the  same  straight 
line ;  and  the  pressures  upon  G,  g^  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
weights  of  the  cylinders  were  collected  respectively  in  those 
points.  Suppose  now  the  two  ends  which  are  contiguous  to  each 
other,  to  be  iSrmly  cemented  together,  so  that  the  two  cylinders 
should  become  one  mass ;  this  will  not  at  all  affect  the  pressures 
upon  G,  gy  but  wil|  merely  serve  to  connect  those  two  points  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner,  that  the  pressures  upon  them  may  be 
considered  as  acting  at  the  extremities  of  an  inflexible  rod  Gg 
void  of  gravity.  Bisect  the  axis  MO  of  the  whole  cylinder 
ABFE  in  the  point  K,  and  K  will  be  its  center  of  gravity;  let 
the  prop  KL  be  placed  under  K,  and  let  the  two  strings  PG,  Qg-, 
by  which  it  is  suspended,  be  removed,  and  the  cylinder  will  then 
balance  itself  about  the  point  K ;  or  in  other  words,  the  two 

{pressures  acting  at  G,  ^,  will  be  in  equilibrio  about  that  point, 
t  only  remains,  therefore,  to  find  the  relation  of  KG  to  K^^ ;  now 
MK=JMO,  and  MG=iMN, MK-M6  (or  K6)^i(M0-MN) 
=iNO;  again,  OK=tMO,  and  Off=4NO, OK-Q?  (or  K>) 
=i(MO-NO)=iMN  ;  hence  KG  :  : :  iNO  :  iMN  : :  NO  : 
MN  : :  cylinder  CDEF :  cylinder  ABCD.  But  the  pressure  upon 
G  (P)  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  ABCD,  and  the 
pressure  upon  g  (p)  to  that  of  the  cylinder  CDEF ; 

.\KOiYigi:pi  P,  or  P  :^  : :  K^  :  KG. 

68.  This  furnishes  us  with  the  method  of  finding  the  conunon 
center  of  gravity  of  any  niunber  of  bodies  whatever,  connected 
together  by  infloiUe  rods  void  of  gravity. 
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Let  A,  Bf  G,  Dt  &e.  b«  the  bodies,  and  let  the  centers  of  grav- 
ity of  A  and  B  be  ccmnected  together  by  the  inflexible  line  AB. 

Take  A  :  B  ::  BG  :  AG*  or  A+B  :  B  ::  BG+A6  (AB)  :  AG, 
then  will  the  bodies  A  and 
B  balance  themselves  about 
G,  (Art.  67,)  and  conse- 
quently G  will  be  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity,  (by 
Art.  64 ;)  and  the  three 
first  terms  of  the  above  pro- 
portion being  known,  the 
distance  of  G  from  A  is  thus 
found.  _ 

Next,  let  the  center  of  c 
gravity  of  C  be  connected  with  G  by  the  inflexible  line  CG,then 
for  the  reason  assigned  in  Art.  66,  the  pressure  upon  G  will  be  the 
same  as  if  a  body  equal  to  A+B  were  placed  at  G ;  take,  therefore, 

A+B :  C : :  :  G^^,  or  A+B+C  :  C : ;  C^+G^^  (CG) :  Gg,  then  g 
will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  A+B  and  C,  and  consequently 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  three  bodies  A,  B,  G. 

Again,  let  the  center  of  gravity  of  D  be  connected  with  g  by 
the  inflexible  line  D^,  then  the  pressure  upon  g  will  be  the  same 
as  if  A+B+C  were  placed  at  g.   Take,  therefore, 

A+B+C :  D :;  DK :  ^K,  or,  A+B+C +D :  D DK+^K  (D^) :  5^K, 
then  K  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  A+B+C  and  D,  and 
eonsequently  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  four  bodies 
A,  B,  G,  D ;  moreover,  the  pressure  upon  K  will  be  the  same  as 
if  A+B+C+D  were  placed  at  K ;  and  thus  we  might  proceed 
for  any  number  of  bodies. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  demonstration  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  the  number  or  weight  of  the  bodies,  or  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  it  rests  merely  on  the  supposition  that 
their  centers  of  gravity  are  connected  together  by  inflexible  rods 
void  of  gravity.  It  may  therefore  be  a|q>lied  to  any  number  of 
particles  of  matter  situated  either  in  the  same  or  in  difierent 
planes,  and  placed  at  all  possible  distances  fnom  each  other.  In- 
crease llie  number  of  these  particles  till  they  become  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  for  the  imaginary  line  void  of  gravity  substi- 
tute the  power  of  cohesion,  then  the  system  of  bodies.  A,  B,  G,  D, 
&c.  may  represent  an  irregular  mass  of  compact  matter,  not 
unlike  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of 
art ;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  the  actual  center  of 

•  Smee  A  :  B  ::  BG  :  A6»  multipl^g  eztiemea  and  meani  AxAGbBx 
BG ;  i  e.,  when  two  bodies  are  in  equilibiio,  tMe  frodwct  of  ome  of  the  bodies  into 
it*  dietaneefrom  the  center  of  gravity ,  io  equal  to  the  product  of  tke  other  body  into 
ite  distance  from  the  eame  center.  These  quantities,  AX  AG,  and  BxBG,  therefore, 
ezpiess  the  lespectiYa  Ibrcea  by  which  A  and  B  counteract  each  other's  effects  in 
their  tendeoey  Io  motkui  louad  G. 
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gravity  of  sueh  a  mass,  yet  the  latter  part  of  our  proposition  still 
remains  true ;  viz.  that  if  this  mass  be  supported,  its  pressure 
downward  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  it  were  concentrated  in  its  center  of  gravity. 

69.  Whatever  be  the  form  or  dimensions  of  a  body  upon  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon^  U  will  remain  at  rest,  if  the  tine  drawn  from 
Us  center  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  (called  the  unb  of 
DniEcnoN,)  falls  unthin  its  base. 

Fig.  42. 

ADA  D 

HBFC  FB  CO 

For  let  ABCD  (Pig.  42)  represent  the  section  of  a  body  pass- 
ing through  its  center  of  gravity  G,  and  draw  GF  perpendicular 
to  HO,  the  plane  upon  which  it  stands ;  then,  since  the  tendency 
of  the  body  to  descend  is  the  same  as  if  its  whole  weight  were 
concentrated  in  G,  it  will  rest  or  fall  according  as  G  is  supported 
or  not ;  or  according  as  F  falls  within  or  without  the  base  BG ; 
moreover,  the  stability  of  the  body  will  depend  upon  the  distance 
at  which  the  point  F  faUs  within  the  base. 

70.  ijf  a  body  be  suspended  freely  from  any  point,  it  will  not  rest 
tiU  the  line  whtch  joins  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

For  let  ABCD  represent  the  sec-  Fig- 43. 

tion  of  a  body  as  before,  G  its  center 
of  gravity,  S  the  point  of  suspension ; 
join  SG,  and  draw  SOW  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon ;  produce  SG  to  N,  and 
draw  GR  parallel  to  SW ;  then,  since 
the  weight  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
sidered as  collected  in  G,  its  tendency 
to  motion  will  be  along  the  line  GR. 
Let  GR  therefore  represent  this  ten- 
dency, which  resolve  into  GN  in  the 
direction  SG,  and  RN  perpendicular  to 
it ;  the  part  GN  is  counteracted  by  the 
reaction  from  the  point  of  suspension 
S,  and  NR  is  employed  in  producing 
motion  in  the  direction  of  the  circular 
arc  GO ;  G  therefore  (and  consequently  the  body)  will  not  re* 
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main  at  rest  till  NR  vanishes,  i.  e.  till  the  angle  NCR  (=086) 
vanishes,  or  SG  coincides  vidth  SO. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  body  be  suspended  successively  by 
different  points,  and  perpendiculars  to  tibe  horizon  be  drawn 
through  the  points  of  suspension,  the  center  of  gravity  will  lie  in 
each  of  these  perpendiculars,  and  consequently  in  the  point  of 
their  intersection. 

We  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  just  now  investigated  to 
the  solution  of  a  few  practical  examples. 

71.  InaTBiAXGW^if  alifiebedraumfiymoTteof  the  an^ 
ing  the  opposite  side^  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  is  in  that 
line  at  the  distance  of  i  of  its  length  from  the  base.* 

Bisect  the  side  AG  in  D,  and  join 
BD,  which  will  bisect  all  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  AC ;  consequently,  if  BD  be 
supported,  the  parts  ABD,  DBG  of  the 
triangle  ABG  will  balance  themselves 
on  each  side  o[  it ;  hence  the  center  of 
gravity  is  in  the  line  BD.  Bisect  the 
side  BC  in  E,  and  join  AE ;  then,  for 
the  same  reason  as  before,  the  center 
of  gravity  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
line  AE ;  it  must  therefore  be  at  their 
common  intersection  G.  Produce  now  BD  to  F,  and  draw  GF 
parallel  to  £A ;  then  since  BE=EG,  BG  will  be  equal  to  GF ; 
but  the  two  triangles  A6D,  DFC,  have  one  side  and  two  angles 
equal ;  .'.  GD=DF,  and  consequently  GF  (or  BG)=2GD ;  hence 
BG=|BD,  and  GD==iBD. 


Fig.  44. 


72.  In  a  TRAPszom,  the  center  of  gnxoity  is  in  the  line  that  bisects 
the  two  opposite  sides. 

Let  ABCD  (Pig.  45)  be  a  Fig.  45. 

trapezoid,  and  bisect  AD,  BG^    A  E  D 

in  E,  F,  and  join  EF ;  then 
since  EF  bisects  AD,  BC,  it 
will  bisect  all  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  BC,t  and,  conse- 
quently, the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  trapezoid  is  in  the  line 
EF.  Join  BE,  BD,  DF,  and 
take  GE=iBE,  ^F=jDS^; 
then  G  is'  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABD,  (Art.  71,) 

*  In  finding  the  centers  of  gravity  of  plane  figures,  a  lamina  of  matter  of  unifoim 
density,  in  the  shape  of  those  figures,  is  of  course  understood. 

t  For  if  BA,  FE,  CD  be  produced,  they  will  meet  in  the  same  point,  which  will  be 
the  ▼ertez  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  BC ;  and  since  EF  bisects  the  base  BC,  it  will 
biwt  an  lines  dmwn  parallel  to  it 
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and  g  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  6DC.  Join  ; 
then,  conceiving  the  triangles  ABD,  BDC  to  be  collected  in  6,^, 
their  common  center  of  gravity  must  be  in  the  line  ;  i.  e.  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid  ABCD  must  be  in  the  Une  Gg  ; 
it  is  also  in  the  line  EF ;  consequently  it  is  in  R«  the  intersection 
of  EF  and  Gg,  Draw  Gm,  gn,  parallel  to  AD  or  EC  ;  then  since 
EG=JB£,  Em  must  be  equed  to  ^EF  ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
Fn=BjEF ;  Em=jnn=iiP.  Now  K  being  the  common  center 
of  gravity  of  the  triangles  ABD,  BDC, 

GK  :  K>::BDC  :  ABD::BC  ;  AD. 

GK:K^::Kin:Kn 
.-.Km  :  Kn::BC  :  AD. 

Km  :  Km+Kn : :  BC  :  BC+AD. 
And  since  Km+Kit=mn=Em 

.-.  Km+Em  :  mn : :  2BC+AD  :  BC+AD 

EK  :  mn : :  2BC+AD  :  BC+AD  (1) 

Km+Kw  :  Kn : :  BC+AD  :  AD. 
And  since  »in==wF,  and  Kn+nF=FK 

mn  :  Kn+nF : :  BC+AD  :  BC+2AD 

mn  :  FK ::  BC+AD  :  BC+2AD  (2) 
uniting  (1)  and  (2) 

EK  :  FK ::  2BC+AD  :  2AD+BC. 
If,  therefore,  the  line  EF  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  last 
terms  of  this  proportion,  (formed  of  the  known  sides  of  the  trape- 
zoid,) it  will  give  the  center  of  gravity. 

When  AD=0,  then  the  figure  becomes  a  triangle,  and 
EK  :  FK : :  2BC  :  BC  ;  that  is,  FK=iEF,  as  was  found  by  a  dif- 
ferent  process  in  Art.  71. 

When  AD=BC,  the  figure  becomes  a  parallelogram,  and 
EK  :  FK : :  SBC  :  3BC  ;  consequently,  the  center  of  gravity  is  in 
the  center  of  the  figure,  as  was  shown  in  Art  85. 

73.  The  center  of  gravity  of  a  polygon  may  be  found  by  dividing 
the  polygon  into  triangles^and  finding  the  common  center  of  gravity 
of  these. 

Let  ABCDEF  be  an  ir-  A       Rg.  4$. 

regular  polygon,  divided  into 
triangles  whose  areas  are 
represented  by  P,  Q,  R,  S, 
and  whose  centers  of  gravi- 

8r  are  respectively  a,  6,  c,  d. 
onceive  these  triangles  to 
be  collected  in  the  points 
a,  6,  c,  (f  ;  join  oi,  and  take 
&G  :  oG : : P  :  Q,  OienG  will 
be  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  figure  ABCD.  Join  Gc, 
and  take  <^  :  G^ : :  P+Q  :  R ;  then^  will  be  the  center  of  gravw 
ity  of  the  figure  ABCDE.  Let  ^  and  d  be  joined,  and  make 
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dK  :  : :  P+Q+R  :  S,  tiien  K  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  polygon ;  and  so  we  might  proceed,  whatever  be  the 
number  of  side3. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  perime- 
ter of  the  polygon  ;  then  bisect  the  sides  in  the  points  a,  ft,  c,  &c., 
(Fig.  47,)  and  (since  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  right  Kne  is  in  its 
mi(kile  point)  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  will  be  the  centers  of  gravity  of 
the  sides  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.,  respectively.  Join  ab,  and  take 
ftG:aG::AB:BC;  thenG  ^  " 

would  be  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  that  part  of  the  pe» 
rimeter  represented  by  AbC. 
Again,  jom  Gc,  and  take 

c^:G^::AB+BC:CD, 
then  g  is  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  such  part  of  the  pe-  b 
rimeter  as  is  represented  by 
ABCD;  and  so  we  might 
proceed  till  we  h£ui  found 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  perimeter. 

74.  The  distance  from  any  assumed  point  of  the  common  center 
of  gravity^  of  any  number  of  bodies  which  have  their  centers  of 
gravity  in  a  right  line  passing  through  .that  pointy  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  products  artsing  from  multiplying  each  body  into  its  dis- 
tance from  the  assumed  pointy  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  bodies. 

Let  the  bodies  A,  B,  G,  D,  be  so  placed,  that  the  line  OD  may 
pass  through  their  respective  centers  of  gravity ;  it  is  required 
to  find  the  distance  of  their  common  center  of  gravity  from  any 
point  O,  in  the  line  OD. 

Fig.  48. 

O  A  B  C  D 

I  •  ©-a^  m  • 

6 

Suppose  OD  to  be  an  inflexible  line  void  of  gravity,  and  let  6 
be  the  common  caiter  of  gravity  of  the  bodies ;  then,  if  G  be 
supported,  the  efibrt  of  each  body  to  produce  motion  round  G 
would  be  measured  by  the  product  of  its  weight  into  its  distance 
from  G,  (Art.  67  ;)  i.  e.  the  efibrt  of  A=AxAG ;  of  B=BxBG, 
&c. ;  and  as  the  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  in  equilibrio  about  G, 
the  sums  of  their  efibrts  on  each  side  of  G  must  be  equal  to  each 
other,  or 

AxAG-t-BxBG=CxCG-hDxDG,  i.  e. 
Ax(0G-70A)+Bx(0G-0B)=Cx(0C-0G)+Dx(0D-0G) 
.  • .  A  xOG+B  xOG+C  xOG+D  x0G=A  xOA+B  xOB+C  xOO 

+DxOD. 
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A  xOA+B  xOB+C  xOC+D  xOD 


Hence  0G= 


A+B+C+D 


75.  Miscellaneous  Exabipleb. 

L  Three  bodies,  A,  B,  C,  weighing  respectively  3,  2,  and  1 
pounds,  have  their  centers  of  gravity  joined  by  the  lines  AB,  BC, 
CA;  of  which  AB=5  feet,  BC=4,  CA=2 :  What  is  the  distance 
of  their  common  center  of  gravity  from  the  body  GT 

Since  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  ^  BJy.  49. 
ABC  are  6,  4,  2,  the  three  angles  A,  B,  * 
G,  will  be  found,  by  the  rules  of  trigo- 
nometry, to  be  respectively  49°  27J', 
22°  20',  and  108**  12i'.  Let  G  be  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  A  and  B, 
and  g  the  common  center  of  gravity  of 
the  three  bodies  found  as  in  Art*  67 ;  then,  since  AB=5,  A =3, 
B=2,  and  A  :  B : :  BG :  AG,  AG  will  be  equal  to  2  feet,  and  BG 
to  3  feet;  hence  in  the  triangle  GAG  there  is  given  AC  =2, 
AG=2,  and  the  angle  GAG=40*'  27i',/.  each  of  the  angles  AGC, 
ACG=66°  16J',  from  which  CG  is  found  to  be  equal  to  1.673. 
ButG^:G^::A+B:G, 
••.  Ce  :  G^+G^  (=GG=1.673) : :  A+B  (6)  :  A+B+G  (6); 

hence  Gg-=^'^^|^^  =1.394  feet 

2.  A  cylindrical  tower,  consisting  of  uniform  materials  closely 
cemented  together,  is  20  feet  high,  and  the  diameter  of  its  base 
is  four  feet :  How  far  may  it  deviate  from  its  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, before  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  ? 

Let  ABCD  represent  a  section  of  the  tower   ^  ^  ^* 
passing  through  its  axis  EF,  and  let  G  be  its    ^  ^ 
center  of  gravity.   Suppose  it  to  be  so  much 
inclined,  that  the  perpendicular  lineGBt  let  fall 
from  G,  falls  upon  the  edge  of  its  base  BG ;  then 
GF  (10) :  BF  (2) : :  radius  (1) :  cos.  GFB ;  cos. 

GFB=~=.200=cos.  78«  27'.   An  angle  of  78^ 

27'  is  therefore  the  limit  of  its  inclination,  be- 
fore it  is  in  danger  of  falling.  (Art  69.)  If 
the  angle  GFB  is  less  than  78""  2T,  then  the  per- 
pendicular GB  falls  without  the  bajse,  and  the 

tower  cannot  sustain  itself. 

B  F  C 
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8.  A  piece  of  timber  ol  uniform  density  and  prismatic  form, 
(a  section  of  which  perpendicular  to  its  sides,  and  passing  through 
its  center  of  gravity  6)  is  represented  by  the  square  ABCD,  is 
placed  upon  an  inclined  plane :  It  is  required  to  show  when  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  roll,  and  when  to  slide  down  the  plane. 

Draw  GF  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  ^ig,  51. 

and  6K  perpendicular  to  its  base,  and 
let  PLN  be  greater  and  pLN  less  than 
half  a  right  angle.  In  the  former  case, 
since  ELK  is  greater  thui  45^,  LEK  or 
GEF  will  be  less  than  45^ ;  the  angle 
EGF  is  greater  than  the  angle  GEF,  A . 
and  consequently  EF  is  greater  than 
GF  or  BF ;  hence  the  body  has  always 
a  tendency  to  fall  over  in  the  direction 

GE,  and  will  therefore  roll  down  the  

plane  PL.  In  the  latter  case  the  angle  L  K  K 
EGF  is  less  than  GEF, .'.  EF  is  less  than  GF  or  BF ;  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body,  therefore,  presses  upon  the  plane  ph.  Let 
GE  represent  this  weight,  which  resolve  into  two,  GF,  FE  ;  GF 
will  represent  the  reaction  of  the  plane  upon  the  body,  and  FE 
will  represent  a  force  which  tends  to  make  the  body  slide  down 
the  plane.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  body  will  have  a  ten- 
dency either  to  roll  or  slide,  according  as  the  angle  of  the  plane's 
inclination  is  greater  or  less  than  45°. 

In  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  a  body  would 
slide  or  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
if  the  surfaces  of  the  body  and  the  plane  be  perfectly  smooth,  no 
rolling  will  take  place,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  plane.  To  give  a  body  a  tendency  to  rotary  motion  about 
its  center  of  gravity  (G),  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some 
mutual  action  between  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  surface 
of  the  plane,  (such  as  that,  for  instance,  which  arises  from  friction* 
or  the  unrollbig  of  a  rope ;)  if  there  be  not  some  such  action  as 
this,  idl  the  parts  of  the  body  being  equally  accelerated^  the 
body  will,  under  all  circumstances,  slide  down  the  plane. 

76,  Questions  on  the  Center  of  Geavftt. 

L  If  three  equal  bodies  be  placed  at  the  angles  of  any  triangle ; 
show  that  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  those  bodies  is  in  the 
same  point  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle. 

2.  Four  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  weighing  respectively  2,  3, 6,  and 
8  pounds,  are  placed  with  their  centers  of  gravity  in  aright  line, 
at  the  distance  of  3,  5,  7,  and  9  feet  from  a  given  point :  What 
is  the  distance  of  their  common  center  of  gravity  from  that  given 
poiat ;  and  between  which  two  of  the  bodies  does  it  lie  ? 
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Ans.  Between  C  and  D ;  and  its  distance  from  the  given  paint 
Ij^feet 

3.  The  bodies  A,  B,  C,  weighing  respectively  5,  3,  and  12 

E[>unds,  are  so  placed,  that  AB=8  feet,  AC=4  feet,  and  the  angle 
AG  is  a  right  angle :  What  is  the  distance  of  their  common 
center  of  gravity  from  the  body  C  ?  Ans.  2  feet. 

4.  Supposing  the  height  of  the  cylinder  in  Exam.  2,  (Ait.  75,) 
to  be  only  twice  the  diameter  of  its  base :  What  is  the  limit  of 
its  angle  of  inclination  before  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  t 

Ans.  60^. 

EFFECT  PRODUCED  UPON  THE  COMMON  CENTER  OF  GRAVPTT  OF  A  SYSTEM 
OP  BODIES,  WHEN  SOME  OR  ALL  OF  THEM  ARE  ACTUALLY  IN  MOTION. 

77.  If  two  bodies  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other^  with 
velocities  inversely  proportional  to  their  weights^  their  common  center 
of  gravity  wiU  remain  at  rest 

Tig.  52. 

a    A    a  h        B  h 

i    •    I  1  h  •  1 

6 

Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  52)  be  two  unequal  bodies ;  then  if  they 
approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other  with  velocities  inversely 
proportional  to  their  weights,  (in  which  case  their  momenta  will 
DC  equal  by  Art.  14,)  their  common  center  of  gravity  6  will  re- 
main at  rest.  For  take  Aa  :  B6  : :  B  :  A,  and  suppose  A  to  move 
through  Aa  while  B. moves  through  B6,  then  (since  Vac  S  when 
^  T  is  given)  velocity  of  A  :  velocity  of  B  : :  Aa  :  B6  : :  B  :  A,  (Art 
67 ;)  hence  we  have 

AG  :  BG  : :  B  :  A,  and  Aa  :  B6  : :  B  :  A ; 
*  AGdbAa  :  BG=hB6 ::  B  :  A,  i.  e.  oG  :  6G  ::  B  :  A; 
from  which  it  appears  that  G  is  their  common  center  of  gravity 
when  the  bodies  are  arrived  at  a  and  6,i.  e.  the  center  of  gravity 
has  remained  at  rest  while  the  bodies  have  approached  to  or  re- 
ceded from  each  other  through  the  spaces  Aa,  Bb. 

78.  When  one  body  moves  uniformly^  describing  any  figure 
around  another  at  rest^  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  de- 
scribes a  similar  figure  around  the  central  body. 

Let  A  (Fig.  5^  remain  at  rest,  while  B  moves  uniformly  along 
the  sides  BC,  CD,  DE,  of  the  polygon  BCDE.  When  the  body 
arrives  at  G,  join  AG,  and  take 

AK  :  KG  ::  B  :  A,  or  AK  :  AC  ::  B  :  A+B, 
then  K  will  be  the  place  of  the  center  of  gravity,  (Art  68.) 
When  the  body  arrives  at  D,  E,  join  also  AD,  AE,  and  divide 
them  in  the  points  L,  M,  in  the  ratio  of  B :  A,  then  will  Ii,  M  be 

•  Algebm,388. 
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the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  at  the  end  of  those  respec- 
tive times.   Let  6K,  KL,  LM  be  now  joined ;  and  since 
AG  :  AB  : :  B  :  A+B,  and  AK  :  AC  : :  B  :  A+B, 

AK:  AC::  AG:  AB; 
hence  GK  is  parallel  to  BC,  and  the  triangle  A6K  similar  to  the 
triangle  ABC.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
triangles  AKL,  ALM  are  respectively  similar  to  ACD,  ADE, 
and  the  whole  figure  AGKLM  to  the  polygon  ABCDE.  While 
the  body  B  therefore  moves  uniformly  along  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  BCDE,  the  common  center  of  gravity  G  describes  with 
a  uniform  motion  a  similar  polygon  GKLM ;  and  since,  from  the 
nature  of  similar  figures,* 

GK+KL+LM  :  BC+CD+DE : :  (AG  :  AB.  i.  e.)  B  :  A+B, 
the  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  to  the  velocity  of 
the  body  B  as  B  to  A+B.  (Art.  12.)  Suppose  now  the  number 
of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  BCDE  to  be  increased  without  limit, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  assuming  the  form  of  a  curve, 
then  shall  we  come  to  this  general  conclusion,  that,  while  the 
body  B  proceeds  uniformly  along  the  perimeter  of  the  figure 
BCDE,  whelii^r  rectilinear  or  ciirvilinear,  the  center  of  gravity 
6  will  describe  with  a  uniform  motion  a  similar  figure  GKLM, 
with  a  velocity  which  is  to  that  of  B,  as  B  is  to  A+B. 

79.  When  a  system  vf  bodies  are  in  motion^  their  common  center 
of  gravity  wiU  move  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  body  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  bodies  toere  placed  in  that  pointy  and  the  same  motions 
were  communicated  to  it  as  are  communicated  to  the  bodies  separately* 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  three  bodies.  A,  B,  C,  moving  with  uni- 
form velocities,  in  equal  successive  parts  of  time,  through  the 
spaces  Aa,  Bfr,  Cc.  Let  G  be  the  position  of  the  common  center 
of  gravity  of  the  three  bodies,  and  g  that  of  B  and  C,  before  they 
begin  to  move ;  then  (Art.  68)  Gg:Ag::A:  A+B+C.  While 
A  moves  from  A  to  a,  B+C  may  be  considered  as  at  rest  in  gf 
.  • .  (Art.  78,)  the  common  center  of  gravity  (G)  will  in  the  same 

*  Algebrm,  dSa 
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time  describe  GK  parallel  to  Aa,  and 

GK  :  Aa::Gg  :Ag:  :A  :  A+B+C. 
When  A  is  arrived  at  a,  join  at  and  BK ;  produce  BK  till  it 
meets  aC  in     then  m  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  A  and  C 
join  m&,  then  while  B  moves  from  B  to  ft,  the  common  center  of 
gravity  will  describe  KL  parallel  to  B6,  and 

KL  :  B6::mK  :  mB::B  :  A+B+C. 
When  B  is  arrived  at  bj  join  oft,  GL ;  iH*oduce  CL  till  it  meets 
oft  in  n,  then  n  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  A  and  B ;  join  tic, 
then  while  G  moves  from  G  to  c,  the  common  center  of  gravity 
will  describe  LM  parallel  to  Gc,  and 

LM  :  Cc::nL  :  nG::G  :  A+B+G. 
Fig  54. 


While  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  therefore^  in  equal  successive  parts  of 
time,  move  uniformly  through  the  spaces  Aa,  B6,  Gc,  their  com- 
mon  centerof  gravity  will  in  the  same  time  describe  the  polygon 
GKLM,  whose  sides  GK,  KL,  LM,  are  respectively  parallel  to 
Aa,  B6,  Gc,  and  bear  to  them  the  ratio  of  A,  B,  and  C  to  A+B+G. 

80.  If,  instead  of  moving  in  successive  intervals  of  time,  the 
three  bixlies  A,  B,  G,  were  all  to  begin  to  move  at  the  same  in* 
stant,  and  describe  the  lines  Aa,  Bfr,  Gc,  cotemporaneously ;  let 
us  then  consider  what  effect  would  be  produced  upon  their 
common  center  of  gravity.  Now  since  GK,  Ao,  are  described 
in  the  same  time,  calling  the  velocity  of  the  conmion  center  of 

*  For,  when  A  moveB  to  a,  the  center  of  gravity  of  A  and  C  is  somewhere  in  the 
line  Go.  But  when  A  movm  to  a,  the  center  of  gfarity  of  the  three  bodies  moves  to 
K ;  therefore  the  center  of  gravity  of  A  and  C  most  also  be  m  the  line  BK  produced, 
since  iV  must  be  such  a  point  that  A  and  C  when  placed  there  shall  balance  B.  It 
must  therefore  be  in  the  intersection  of  Ca  and  BK,  or  at  m. 
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gravity  v,  and  that  of  the  body  A*  V»  then  v  :  V  : :  6K  :  Aa : :  A 
:  A+B+C  ;  hence.  A  x  V==(A+6+C)  xv ;  i.  e.  the  momentum  of  A 
(Art.  14)  is  equal  to  the  momentum  of  a  body  equal  to  A+B+C 
moving  with  the  velocity  v;  the  same  force  wmch  causes  the  body 
A  to  move  over  Aa,  would  in  the  same  time  cause  a  body  equal  to 
A+B+C  to  move  over  GK.  For  the  same  reason,  the  forces  which 
impel  B  and  C  over  B6,  Cc,  are  such  as  would  in  the*  same  time 
cause  a  body =A+B+C  to  move  over  KL,  LM.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  motion  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  along  the  sides  of 
the  polygon  6KLM,  is  analogous  to  the  motion  of  a  body  equal 
to  A+B+C  acted  upon  by  three  forces  which  would  carry  it  over 
6K,  KL,  LM  in  the  same  time  that  they  would  carry  the  bodies 
A,  B,  C,  over  the  spaces  Aa,  B6,  Cc,  respectively.  But  a  body 
acted  upon  at  once  by  these  forces  would  (Art.  45)  describe  the 
other  side  GM  of  the  polygon  GKLM  in  the  same  time  that  it 
would  describe  either  of  the  sides  GK,  KL,  LM,  when  the  forces 
act  separately ;  if  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  therefore,  move  cotempo- 
raneously,  their  common  center  of  gravity  will  describe  the  Ime 
GM,  while  the  bodies  themselves  describe  the  three  lines  Aa,  Bfr, 
Cc,*  and  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  any  number  of 
bodies. 

81.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  bodies  which  compose  a 
system  move  uniformly  in  right  lines,  then  their  common  center 
of  gravity  will  either  remain  at  rest,  or  will  move  uniformly  in  a 
right  line  ;  for  if  a  body  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  bodies  were 
placed  in  that  center,  and  then  acted  upon  by  the  same  forces 
which  cause  the  bodies  to  move  separately  in  ri^t  lines,  it 
would  either  remain  at  rest,  (viz.  when  the  forces  counteract 
each  other,)  or  would  describe  uniformly  the  remaining  side  of  a 
polygon,  whose  other  sides  represent  the  quantity  and  direction 
of  the  several  forces  acting  upon  it  In  the  second  place,  the 
conunon  center  of  gravitv  of  the  system  will  not  be  ejected  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  bodies  upon  each  other ;  for  action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  ^the  effect  produced  upon  the  common  cen- 
ter of  gravity  by  such  mutual  action,  will  only  be  that  of  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces  acting  upon  a  body  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  bodies  placed  in  that  center ;  which  would  evidently  not 
disturb  its  state,  either  of  motion  or  quiescence.  Lastly,  if  the 
motion  of  the  bodies  in  these  right  lines  were  to  cease,  and  they 
were  left  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  eac^  other,  then  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  would  remain  at  rest,  and  the  bodies 
would  approach  each  other,  in  lines  drawn  to  it  from  their  re- 

*  We  have  here  soppoeed  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  to  have  their  center*  of  gravity  in  the 
flame  plane ;  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  their  common  center  of 
gravity  will  be  in  the  same  plane.  If  the  motion  of  the  bodies  be  in  different  planM, 
then  the  value  of  each  line  GK,  KL,  LM,  might  be  found  as  before ;  but  as  they  will 
then  lie  in  different  planes,  the  remilting  quantity  GM  must  be  Bscertaixled  according 
to  the  principleB  laid  down  in  Arts.  43  and  44. 
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spective  centers  of  gravity,  and  all  collect  together  in  that  com* 
mon  center. 

82.  Examples. 

L  Let  two  eqaal  bodies  A  and  B,  move  from  the  point  D,  with 
the  same  uniform  velocity,  along  the  sides  DE,  DF,  of  the  iso- 
sceles triangle  DEF,  whose  angle  EDF=120^ :  It  is  required  to 
compare  the  velocity  of  their  common  center  of  gravity  with 
that  of  either  of  the  bodies  A  or  B. 


K  F 
When  the  bodies  are  arrived  at  the  points  A,  B,  (Fig.  55,)  join 
AB  ;  and  since  the  bodies  move  with  the  same  imiform  velocity, 
DA=DB ;  DA  :  DB  : :  DE  :  DF,  and  AB  is  parallel  to  EF. 
Again,  because  A=B,  the  center  of  gravity  G  will  bisect  AB ; 
hence,  while  the  bodies  move  uniformly  aloiig  DE,  DF,  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  will  move  through  the  line  DK,  which  bisects  AB, 
EF  at  right  angles.  Now  EDF=120°,  .•.EDK=60°,  and  DEK 
=30° ;  but  since  DE,  DK  are  describcjd  in  the  same  time,  velo- 
city of  A :  velocity  of  G  : :  DE  :  DK  : :  rad.  :  sin.  30°  : :  2  : 1 ;  the 
center  of  gravity,  therefore,  moves  with  half  the  velocity  of  either 
of  the  bodies  A  and  B. 

2.  Let  the  two  bodies  A  and  B  be  placed  at  the  extremity  A 
of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ADF,  and  then  let  B  describe  the 
circle  ADF  while  A  remcdns  at  rest  in  the  point  A :  In  what 
manner  will  their  common  center  of  gravity  move  T 

Let  B,  ft,  (Fig.  56,)  be  any 
two  positions  of  the  body  B, 
and  G,  g,  the  corresponding 
positions  of  the  common  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  A  and  B. 
Join  Bft,  Gg ;  then  by  Art 
78,  G^'  is  parallel  to  Bft, 
AG^=ABft,  hence  ADft,  AD^, 
are  similar  segments  of  cir-^ 
cles;  and  when  B  has  de- 
scribed the  semicircle  ADE, 
the  center  of  gravity  will 
have  described  the  semicir- 
cle Kde ;  and  so  for  the  semi- 
circles on  the  other  side  of 
A£.    Now  Ae:eE::B:  A, 
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.\Ae:AE  ::  B:  A+B;  hence  while  B  describes  the  circle  ADF, 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  A  and  B  vill  describe  the 
circle  Adf^  whose  diameter  :  diameter  of  ADF  : :  B  :  A+B* 
.This  conclusion,  indeed,  follows  immediately  from  the  reasoning  in 
Art  78,  for  it  was  there  shown  that  the  whole  figure  described 
by  the  common  center  of  gravity,  is  similar  to  that  which  the 
moving  body  B  describes. 

3.  Two  bodies  A  and  B,  begin  to  move  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  same  instant  from  the  extremity  D  of  the  diameter  DE 
of  the  circle  DAJBB,  and  continue  to  move  on  with  the  same 
uniform  velocity  till  they  meet  in  E  ;  they  pass  each  other  at  E, 
and  then  continue  to  move  on  till  they  arrive  at  the  point  D, 
whence  they  set  ofi*:  What  is  the  course  of  the  common  center 
of  gravity  during  this  revolution  of  the  two  bodies  7 

Suppose  the  bodies  arrived  at 
the  position  AB,  (Fig.  57,)  then 
since  DA=DB,  the  line  AB  will 
be  bisected  by  DE  in  N.  Let 
6  be  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  A  and  B,  then 

A+B  :  B  ; :  AB  :  AG,  /. 
1(A+B) ;  B : :  iAB  (or  AN) :  AG ; 
hence  AN  :  AG  : :  A+B :  2B,  and 
/.  AN :  AN- AG  (GN)  : :  A+B  : 
A+B-2B  (A-B);  i.  e.  AN: 
GN  in  the  given  ratio  of  A+B 
:  A— B ;  consequently  while  the 
bodies  A  and  B  describe  reapect- 
ively  the  semicircles  DAE,  DBE,  their  common  center  of  gravity 
describes  the  semi-ellipse  DGKE.  In  the  same  manner  it  mc^ 
be  proved  that  while  A  and  B  describe  the  semicircles  EBD 
EAD,  their  common  center  of  gravity  would  describe  a  semi- 
dlipse  ELMD,  equal  and  similar  to  DGKE.  While  the  bocUes  A 
and  B  therefore  perform  their  respective  revolutions,  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  will  describe  the  ellipse  DGEM,  whose 
major  axis  :  minor  axis  : :  (AN  :  GN  : : )  A+B  :  A— B. 

Cor.  If  the  bodies  be  equal,  A— B=0,  and  the  ellipse  becomes 
a  straight  line.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  common 
center  of  gravity  would  move  in  a  line  which  always  bisects  AB, 
aby  i.  e.  in  the  diameter  DE. 

4.  Three  bodies  A,  B,  C,  at  the  same  instant  begin  to  move 
uniformly  from  the  three  angles  of  a  given  triangle,  and  in  the 
same  time  change  places  in  the  direction  ABC :  How  will  their 
common  center  of  gravity  be  affected  by  this  motion  of  the  bodies  7 
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Let  6  (Fig.  58,)  be  their 
common  center  of  gravity,  and 
suppose  the  bodies  first  to  move 
in  succession.  While  A  moves 
from  A  to  B*  their  common 
center  of  gravity  will  (by  Art 
78)  describe  GK  parallel  to 
AB,  and  GK  :  AB  : :  A :  A+ 

B+C,/.GK=-^^^.  While  c 

B  moves  from  B  to     the  center  of  gravity  will  describe 

KL^  A^Li^^  5       if  L  M  be  drawn  parallel  to  CA,  and  equal 

C  xAC 

to     j^j^Q+c^  while  C  moves  from  C  to  A,  the  center  of  gravity 

will  describe  LM.  Suppose  now  the  bodies  to  move  cotempo- 
raneously,  then  their  conmion  center  of  gravitv  will  describe 
GM,  (the  remaining  side  of  the  polygon  GKLM,)  while  the  bo- 
dies change  places  in  the  direction  ABC.  (Art.  44.) 

To  find  the  actual  value  of  GM,  we  have  KL,  LM,  and  the 
angle  KLM  (=ACB)  given,  from  which  MK  and  MKL  may  be 
found;  but  GKM==GKL  (or  ABC)-MKL ;  in  the  triangle  GKM 
there  are  therefore  given  GK,  KM,  and  GKM,  from  which  GM 
may  be  determined. 

Cor.  If  A=B=C,  then  GK=iAB,  KL^^BC,  and  LM=JAC, 
.'.  GK,  KL,  LM,  are  to  each  other  as  AB,  BC,  AC ;  and  since  the 
angles  GKL,  KLM  are  respectively  equal  to  ABC,  BCA,  the 
three  lines  GK,  KL,  LM  will  form  a  triangle  similar  to  the  tri- 
angle ABC.  GM  therefore  in  this  case  is  equal  to  0,  and  the 
body  remains  at  rest.  This  also  follows  from  the  general  theo- 
rem in  Art.  79 ;  for  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  being  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  a  body  acted  upon  by  three  forces 
which  are  to  each  other  as  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken 
in  order,  will,  by  Art.  55,  remain  at  rest. 


83.  The  distance  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  any  number 
of  bodies  or  particles  of  matter  from  a  plane  given  in  position^  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  arising  from  multiplying  each 
body  into  its  distance  from  the  plane^  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
bodies. 

Let  p^  p\  p\  (Fig.  59,)  be  any  number  of  small  bodies  or 
particles  of  matter,  and  ABCD  a  plane  placed  in  any  position 
with  respect  to  them.  Join  ppf^  and  let  g  be  the  common  center 
of  gravity  of  p  and  p* ;  draw  px^  gk^  p*xf  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  ABCD,  and  consequently  parallel  to  each  other ;  join  xz'^ 
and  since  the  points  p^  g^  p'  are  in  a  straight  line,  the  points  ft, 
X*  will  also  be  in  a  straight  line,  and  t^refore  xx^  will  pass 
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through  k.  Join  gp'\  and  let  6 
be  the  cemmon  center  of  grav- 
ity of  />,  />',  y  ;  draw  GK,  p"x'' 
perpendicular  to  the  plane;  and 
through  g  draw  mn  parallel  to 
xx'  meeting /MP  produced  in  n. 

Now  p  ip' p'g  i  pgi:  (by 
sim.  triangles)  p'm  :  pn ; 

.\p  xp7v=pf  xp'm^ 
orpx  {nx—px)  =p'  x  {p^ssf — mx')  ; 
but  ?ix=g^ik=iar', 

.\px{gk-px)^'x{p'x'-gk,) 
and  Ip-^p)  ^gk=p  xpx+p'  xptx! 

^    ^  ' 
for  the  same  reason, 
if       is  placed  at    we  have 

_  j?  xpx+p'  xpx^-^p"  xpf'xf' 
and  thus  we  might  proceed,  whatever  be  the  number  of  particles. 


Fig.  59. 

P 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  COLLISION  OF  BODIES. 

64.  Bodies  are  divided  into  elastic  and  inelastic.  Elastic  bod- 
ies are  such  as,  when  compressed,  restore  themselves  to  their  for- 
mer state.  Inelastic  bodies  are  such  as  do  not  thus  restore  them- 
selves. Thus,  sponge,  wool,  cotton,  and  India  rubber,  are  more 
or  less  elastic  ;  and  air,  which  restores  itself  with  a  force  equal 
to  that  which  compresses  it,  is  perfectly  elastic.  But  lead  and 
clay  are  inelastic  bodies,  since,  when  they  impinge  upon  one 
another,  they  do  not  rebound.  Ivory,  glass,  and  steel,  are  among 
the  most  elastic  substances  known.  If  we  suspend  two  ivory 
balls  by  strings  of  the  same  length,  and  let  them  fall  upon  one 
another,  (as  in  Fig.  4,  page  29,)  we  may  render  the  compression 
which  they  undergo  on  meeting  apparent,  by  dotting  the  points 
of  contact  with  ink  ;  after  impact,  these  dots  will  be  enlarged  in 
a  circular  space  around  the  original  point.  Experiments  on  this 
subject  are  supposed  to  be  made  with  two  spheres  or  balls  of  the 
same  density,  moving  uniformly  in  the  line  which  joins  their 
centers  of  gravity. 
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85.  When  one  inelastig  body  strikes  u^pon  itnother  at  rest^  or 
momng  wiih  less  velocity  in  the  same  direction,  the  two  bodies  move 
on  together  as  one  mass^  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
menta  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  bodies. 

Thus,  let  A,  b  represent  the  two  bodies,  and  a,  ft,  their  respect- 
ive velocities ;  then  Aa  will  be  the  momentum  of  A,  and  Bb  that 
of  B.  (Art  14.)  The  sum  of  their  momenta  is  Aa+Bfr.  Let  v 
be  the  common  velocity  after  impact ;  then  (A+B)xv:=:the  mo- 
mentum of  the  mass.   Then  Aa+B6=(A+B)  xt? ;  .m;='^^^« 

If  B  is  at  rest,  then  the  common  velbcity  equals  the  momentun 
of  A  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  bodies ;  for  then  B6  becomes  0, 

The  velocity  lost  by  A  equals  the  product  of  B  into  the  DIFFER- 
ENCE of  their  velocities,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  bodies ;  and 
that  gained  by  B,  equals  the  product  of  A  into  the  difference  of 
the  velocities  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  bodies.   For,  the  veloci- 

ty  lost  by  A=a— i?=a — X+B"~  A45"  velocity  gained 


k  n  K  Aa+Bft  .  Aja^b) 
byB=t,-6=-^-6=-^. 


When  B  is  at  rest,  these  expressions  become-^^^  and 

86.  When  the  bodies  move  in  opposrrE  directions,  the  common  ve- 
locity  after  impact  equals  the  difference  of  their  momenta  divided 
by  the  sum  of  the  bodies. 

The  momentum  of  the  mass  after  impact  is  the  difference  of 
their  momenta  before  impact    Hence  Aa^B6=:(A+B)  xv,  /. 

r=  •  The  velocity  lost  by  A  equals  the  product  of  B  into 

the  BUM  of  the  velocities  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  bodies ;  and 
that  gained  by  B  equals  the  product  of  A  into  the  sum  of  the  ve- 
locities, divided  by  the  sum  of  the  bodies. 

Aa— B&  B(a+&) 

For,  the  velocity  lost  by  A=a— v=a  X+S"  ~  • 

The  velocity  gained  by  B  (in  the  direction  of  '^)~^^^* 

When  the  two  bodies  are  equal,  and  meet  with  equal  velocities, 

the  expression  u— ^ becomes  t)=0,  and  both  bodies  remain 
A+ii 

at  rest  Since,  in  this  case,  Aa=B6  A :  B : :  6 :  a ;  therefore, 
conversely,  when  bodies  move  before  impact  with  velocities  inversely 
proportional  to  their  quantities  of  matter f  they  will  be  at  rest  after 
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imfoct.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from^  the  consider- 
ation that,  in  this  case,  the  bodies  would  meet  with  equal  nM>- 
menta.    (See  Art  14.) 

87.  ExAttPLEs  FOB  Inelastic  Bodies^ 

1.  A,  weighing  3  oz.,  and  moving  10  feet  per  second,  overtakes  • 
B,  weighing  2  oz.,  and  moving  3  feet  per  second :  What  is  the 
common  velocity  after  impact  7  Ans.  l{feet  per  second. 

2.  A  weight  of  7  oz.,  moving  11  feet  per  second,  strikes  upon 
another  at  rest  weighing  15  oz. :  Required  the  velocity  after  im- 
pact? Ans.  Si  feet  per  second. 

3.  A  weighs  4  and  B  2  pounds;  they  meet  in  opposite  diree^  , 
tions,  A  witi^  a  velocity  of  9,  and  B  with  one  of  5  fc^t  per  second: 
What  is  the  common  velocity  after  impact  1 

Ans.  4^  feet  per  second. 

4.  A=7  pounds,  B=4  pounds ;  they  move  in  the  same  direction^ " 
with  velocities  of  9  and  2  feet  per  second :  Required  the  velocity 
lost  by  A  and  gained  by  B  ?  Ans.  A  2 B 

5.  A  body  moving  7  feet  per  second,  meets  another  moving  3  ' 
feet  per  second,  and  thus  loses  half  its  momentum :  What  are 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  two  bodies  7 

Ans.  A  :  B : :  IS :  7. 

6.  A  weighs  6  pounds  and  B  5 ;  B  is  moving  7  feet  per  second, 
in  the  same  direction  as  A ;  by  collision  B's  velocity  is  doubled  i 
What  was  A's  velocity  before  impact  7 

.  -^  -t  "  4^*'  "^^i f^ p^^ ^^0^^' 

88.  In  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies^  the  velocity  hst  by  the  one 
and  gained  by  the  other ^  is  twice  that  uJiich  it  tooutd  have  been^  had 
the  bodies  been  inelastic.  ^ 

According  to  the  definition  of  elasticity,  the  body  restores  itself 
With  a  force  equal  to  that  which  compresses  it  i  consequently  as 
much  momentum  is  exerted  in  the  restitution  as  in  the  compres- 
sion. In  a  given  body,  therefore!  the  velocity  of  restitution  is 
^qual  to  that  of  compression.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  ball 
of  lead  A,  strikes  upon  another  B ;  then  what  B  gains  A  loses  by 
reaction,  and  both  bodies  move  on  together ;  but  when  a  ball  of 
ivory  (supposed  perfectly  elastic^  impinges  on  another,  it  not 
only  loses  the  momentum  which  it  at  first  imparted  to  B,  but  the 
latter,  in  restoring  itself  after  compression,  exerts  a  force  equal 
to  that  of  reaction,  and  therefore  destroys  as  much  more  of  the 
motion  of  A.  Again  A,  while  receiving  this  second  impulse  from 
B,  reacts  with  an  equal  force,  and  thus  doubles  the  efiSect  of  it» 
impulse  upon  B. 

Distinguishing  the  eorresnonding  elastic  body  by  an  accent^ 
since,  the  direction  being  tne  same»  the  velocity  lost  by  A=^ 

11 
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■•■  that  lost  by  A'^^^  .'.  the  velocity  of  A'  after 

i„„„^,-„_2B(a-6)_(A-B)a+2B& 
unpact-^-- ^-j^  A+B  ' 

So  the  velocity  of  B  after  iinpact=2z^^?^ 
When  the  direptions  are  oppoedtey 
ITie  velocity  lost  by  A=^gJ>    By  A^J^^.  Hence, 

velocity  of  A'  after  impact  =a  j^^^   A+B   ' 

And  velocity  of  B'  after  impact=^^^°^.y^^, 
^  A+B 

89.  When  equal  elastic  bodies  impinge  upon  one  another^  each 
moves  ctfier  impact  with  the  previous  vewcity  of  the  other  body. 

For  if  B=A,  then  A— B  or  B— A  are  each  equal  to  0 ;  .•.  when 
the  bodies  move  in  the  same  direction  before  impact,  the  velocity 
aSb  2B6 

of  A  after  impact=^^^  =^^=^ ;  and  the  velocity  of  B  after 

impact—  ?^p=^^===^'   If  Aey  move  before  impact  in  oppo- 
A+ij  2A 

""2B5 

site  directions,  then  the  velocity  of  A  after  impact=^^g  == 

— i,  and  the  velocity  of  B  after  impact=  =g. 

Hence,  in  all  cases  when  the  bodies  are  equal,  they  move  after 
impact  with  interchanged  velocities ;  that  is,  when  the  direc- 
tions are  the  same,  A  moves  on,  after  impact,  with  the  velocity 
of  B,  and  B  moves  on  with  the  velocity  of  A ;  and  when  the 
directions  are  opposite,  A  returns  with  the  velocity  of  B,  and  B 
returns  with  the  original  velocity  of  A. 

90.  When  equal  ehzstic  bodies^  moving  with  equal  velocities,  in 
opposite  directions,  meet,  each  is  reflected  back  with  its  original 
velocity. 

For,  by  Art.  89,  the  velocity  of  A  after  impact  = — &,  and  that 
of  B=a ;  and  since  a=ft,  each  returns  with  its  previous  velocity. 
If  B  rests  before  impact,  then  6=0 ;  .•.  the  Vy  of  A  after  impact 

^(^~^)^  and  velocity  of  B  after  impact=^^.   If  A  be 


A+B  '   A+B' 

greater  than  B,  then^^        is  positive,  .*.  A  moves  after  impact 
A+x> 

in  the  same  direction  as  it  did  before  with  V,=^^q^^>  and  B 
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precedes  it  with  a  velocity=^^q^(  which  is  greater  than  a.)  If  A 

be  less  than  B,  then^^^^^  is  negative,  /.  A  is  reflected  back  by 

its  impact  upon  B  with  a  veloeity=^^"^^ ;  and  B  moves  for- 

2Aa 

ward  in  A's  original  direction  with  a  velocity  ^^^qig  (which  is 
less  than  a.) 

91.  If  one  elastic  body  strikes  on  another  equal  to  it  oi  resU  the 
first^ody  wiU  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest^  while  the  second  will 
move  on  with  thevehcity  of  the  first. 

If  A  be  equal  to  B,  then^^.""^^  (which  is  the  velocity  of  A 

A+jj 

2Aa 

after  impact)=0,  and   ^  (which  is  the  velocity  of  B  after  im- 
A+li 

2Aa 

pact)=-2^=a;  i.  e.  if  B  rests  before  impact,  then  A  will  rest 

after  impact ;  and  B  will  move  forward  in  A's  direction  with  A's 
velocity  before  impact. 

Let  there  be  a  row  of  equal  elastic  balls  A,  B,  C,  6ic.  .  .  X, 
(Fig.  60,)  placed  contiguous  to  each  other;  then  (by  Art.  89,)  if 
A  is  moved  from  its  position  and  made  to  impinge  upon  B,  it  will 
rest  after  impact,  and  B  will  have  a  tendency  to  move  on  with 
A's  velocity ;  after  the  impact  of  B  upon  C,  it  will  remain  at 
rest,  and  C  have  a  tendency  to  move  on  with  A's  velocity ;  after 
the  impact  of  C  upon  D,  it  will  remain  at  rest,  and  D  will  have 
a  tendency  to  move  on  with  the  same  velocity ;  and  so  the  mo- 
tion will  be  propagated  through  the  whole  row,  and  the  last  body 
X  will  move  forward  with  the  velocity  of  A,  all  the  others  re- 
maining at  rest 

A        B    C    D    £  X 

O  OOOOO  O  ^-^ 


Fig.  61; 


000  6  o 
o  6  oOCl)'** 

If  the  bodies  decrease  in  magnitude,  (Fig.  61,)  then,  since  A 
is  greater  than  B,  (by  Art  90,)  the  velocity  communicated  to  B 
wiU  be  greater  than  that  of  A ;  and  the  velocity  cotnmunicated 
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from  B  to  C  greater  than  that  of  B>  &c. ;  so  that  the  last  body 
will  move  forward  in  the  direction  of  A's  motion  with  a  velocity 
much  greater  than  that  of  A,  and  the  other  bodies  will  follow  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  velocity  of  each  succeeding  body 
shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  bodies  increase  in  magnitude,  (Fig.  62,)  since  A  is  less  < 
than  B,  (by  Art.  90,)  the  velocity  communicated  to  B  virill  be  less 
than  that  of  A,  and  A  will  be  reflected  back  by  B  ;  for  the  same 
reason  the  velocity  communicated  from  B  to  C  will  be  less  than 
that  of  B,  and  B  will  be  reflected  back  by  G ;  so  that  in  this  case 
all  the  bodies  will  move  backward  except  the  last,  and  that  will 
move  forward  in  the  direction  of  A's  original  motion,  but  with  a 
velocity  much  less  than  that  of  A.  # 

92.  When  a  row  of  bodies  are  in  geometrical  progression^  and 
the  first  impinges  on  the  second^  and  motion  is  thus  propagated 
through  the  series^  the  velocity  of  the  first  is  to  the  velocity  of  the 

(2  X*""* 

Let  the  series  be  A,  Ar,  Ar*. .  • .  Ar*~'- 

By  Art.  90,  when  A  impinges  on  B  at  rest  the  velocity  conunu- 

•    X  J  X  Ti  •  2Aa     2Aa      2a  , 
mcated  to  B  is-— ==— -r-=^=?=ft. 

A+B  A+Ar  1+r 

Again,  the  velocity  imparted  to  C  is  ^H^"^ 

2^(Z  2a  2'a 

,  .  -  Hence  the  successive  velocities  are  a,  — — ,  ■  ,  &c. 
(l+r)«  l+r  (l+r)« 

from  which  it  appears  that  any  term  in  the  series  is  found  by 

multiplying  the  original  velocity  by  2,  raised  to  a  power  one  less 

than  the  number  of  terms,  and  divided  by  l+r  raised  to  the  sam^ 

2^"*a 

power.  Consequently,  the  last  term  is  ^^^^n~r  Hence, 
V,  of  the  first ;  V,  of  the  last ::  a :  ^^^^i : :  1 :  ( *  \ 

93.  When  a  perfectly  elastic  body  impinges  on  a  perfectly 
smooth  plane,  it  makes  the  angle  of  reflexion  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence, 

A  Tig.  63.  a 


If  a  perfectly  elastic  body  impinges  peipendicularly  upon  a 


perfectly  smooth  plane,  then,  since  the  force  of  regtitution  is 
equal  to  the  force  of  compression,  it  will  ascend  from  the  plane 
"with  the  same  velocity  ar  that  with  which  it  impinged  upon  it. 
But  if  moving  uniformly,  it  impinges  upon  the  plane  PN,  (Fig. 
63,)  in  the  oblique  direction  AL,  then  resolve  AL  into  two  AC, 
CLf  of  which,  as  in  the  former  iostance,  the  perpendicular  part 
AC  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  will  represent  the  velocity  widi 
which  the  body  ascends  from  the  plane ;  and  CL  will  represent 
the  velocity  it  has  fp.  the  direction  of  the  plane,  the  same  as  be* 
fore.  Take  therefore  Lc=LC,  and  from  c  draw  ca  at  right  angles 
to  he  and  equal  to  C  A,  and  join  La ;  then  La  will  represent  the 
direction  and  velocitv  of  the  body  after  impact.  But  since  Lc, 
ca  are  equal  to  Ld,  CA,  and  the  angles  Lea,  ICA  are  ri^t 
angles.  La  wUl  be  equal  to  LA,  and  the  angle  aLc,  to  the  angle 
ALC  ;  hence  the  body  will  move  after  inipact  with  the  same  ve- 
locity which  it  had  before  impact,  and  in  a  direction  making  the 
angle  of  reflexion  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

.  ^  J  J  EXAHFT.BH  FOR  ElASTIO  BoDIES. 

( -r  'V  ■  '  ' 

1.  A  weighmg  10  lbs.  and  moving  8  feet  per  second,  impinges 
on  B  weighing  6  lbs.  and  moving  in  the  same  direction,  5  feet 
per  second :  What  are  the  velocities  of  A  and  B  after  impact  T 
'  ^  /  *  •  Ans.  A's=5f.  B's=8i. 

~'2.  A:B::4:3;  directions  the  same ;  velocities  5:4:  Wh^t 
-is  the  ratio  of  their  velocities  after  impact  7        Ans.  29  :  86. 

3.  A  weighing  4  lbs.,  velocity  6,  meets  B  weighing  8  lbs.,  ve- 
^fecity  4 :  Required  their  respective  directions  and  velocities  alter 

collision  ? 

Am.  A  is  reflected  back  toUh  a  vehcUyofl^^  and  B  loith  a  velocily 
of  2%. 

4.  A  and  B  move  in  opposite  directions ;  A  equals  4B,  and 
&=2a :  How  do  the  bodies  move  after  collision  ? 

Ans.  A  returns  with  },  B  with  \\its  original  velocity. 

5.  There  are  ten  bodies  whose  magnitudes  increase  geometri- 
cally by  the  constant  ratio  3,  and  the  first  impinges  on  l£e  second 
with  the  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second :  Required  the  motion  of 
the  last  body? 

Ans.  The  last  body  would  move  with  the  velocity  of  -gf  j  feet  per 
second. 

/  '  '^(-h     =  /  .  v  +  3  ■  -    ^  •  -  / 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  IJBVEIL 

95.  In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  motion  of  bodies  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  either  from  collision,  or  from  the  immediate 
action  of  one  or  more  forces.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
effects  produced,  when  these  forces  are  madeito  act  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  bodies.  These  intermediate  bodies  are  called 
Machines ;  and  by  means  of  them  the  effect  of  a  given  force  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  given  ratio.  Machines  are 
divided  into  simple  aad  compound. 

96.  The  simple  machines,  or  what  are  commonly  called  the 
MECHAMicAL  POWERS,  are  six  in  number;  viz.  1.  The  Lever;  2. 
The  WheelandAxh;  3.  The  Pu%;  4.  Thie  Inclined  Plane  ;  5. 
The  Screw;  6.  The  Wedge.  In  philosophical  strictness,  the 
number  of  simple  machines  may  be  reduced  to  three ;  viz.  the 
/ever,  the  incliTiedplaney  and  the  cords  or  ropes  which  connect  the 
power  and  weight  with  the  different  parts  of  the  machine ;  for 
the  mechanism  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  of  the  pulley,  merely 
combines  the  principle  of  the  lever  with  the  tension  of  cords ; 
the  properties  of  the  screw  depend  entirely  on  those  of  the  lever 
and  the  inclined  plane ;  and  the  case  of  the  wedge,  so  far  as  it 
is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  is  very  analogous  to 
that  of  a  body  sustained  between  two  inclined  planes.  Com- 
pound  machines  are  formed  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
simple  ones.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  treatise  to  enter 
upon  a  full  description  of  the  nature  and  use  of  compound  ma- 
chinery ;  our  intention  is  rather  to  explain,  upon  mathematical 
principles^  the  general  theory  of  mechanical  action. 

97.  The  Lever  is  an  inflexible  bar  or  rod,  some  point  of  which 
being  supported^  the  rod  itself  is  movable  freely  about  that  point  as 
a  center  of  motion* 

This  center  of  motion  is  called  the  fulcrum  or  prop.  When 
two  forces  act  on  one  another  by  means  of  any  machine,  that 
which  gives  motion  is  called  the  fow^  that  which  receives  it» 

the  WEIGHT. 

98.  In  treating  of  the  Mechanical  Powers,  the  first  inquiry  is, 
What  are  the  conditions  of  an  equilibrium  ?  that  is.  When  do  the 
power  and  weight  exactly  balance  each  other  7  This  point  being 
ascertained,  any  addition  to  the  power  puts  the  weight  in  mo- 
tion. The  investigation  first  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
the  action  of  the  mechanical  powers  is  not  impeded  by  their  own 
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weigbty  or  by  firicticta  and  rcsistanee,  a  siiitaUe  ailowaitee  bting 
afterward  made  for  the  various  impediments* 

We  stell  begin  with  estimating  the  relation  between  the  foorees 
acting  upon  the  arms  of  a  straight  lever,  whichy  of  all  the  me^ 
chanical  powers,  is  the  most  mmple. 

99.  If  any  two  farces^  (icting  in  the  same  pkme,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  extremities  of  a  straight  lever^  be  in  equilibrio^  they  will  be  to 
each  other  inversely  as  the  lengths  of  the  arms  upon  which  they 
respectively  act. 


Let  AC6  (Fig.  64)  be  a  straight  lever,  supported  by  a  propcnr 
ftilcrmn  F,  and  movable  about  thepoint  C  as  its  fulcrum.  From 
the  extremities  of  its  arms,  CA,  CB,  let  two  weights,  P,  W,  be 
suspended ;  and  suppose  them  to  be  in  equilibro  about  C,  the 
lever  itself  remaining  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  the  present 
instance,  let  us  also  suppose  that  the  lever  AB,  and  the  cords  AP, 
BW,  by  which  the  weights  are  suspended,  are  entirely  void  of 
gravity ;  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that  the  equilibrium  of  the 
bodies  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  cords  AP, 
BW ;  and  as  (Art.  70)  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  P,  W, 
are  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  AP,  BW,  the  effect  will  be  the 
same  whether  the  bodies  are  suspended  by  the  strings  AP,  BW ; 
or  whether  they  are  placed  with  their  centers  of  gravity  in  the 
points  A,  B,  respectively.*  In  this  latter  case,  the  point  C  be- 
comes the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weights  P,  W,  and  conse- 
quently P :  W : :  BC :  AC,  (Art.  67.) 

But  it  is  evidently  quite  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going demonstration,  whether  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  is  pro- 
duct by  the  &rce  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights,  P,  W,  or  by  tli^  ^ 
action  of  any  other  forces  in  the  directions  AP,  BW. 
« 

100.  The  effect  of  aiky  forces  to  turn  tJie  lever  about  the  center  of 
motion^  is  measured  by  the  product  arising  from  multiplying  each 
force  into  the  distance  at  which  it  acts  from  the  fulcrum. 

For  if  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces  acting  at  A  and  B  are  rep- 
resented by  P  and  W  respectively,  then  (since  P :  W ::  BC :  AC) 
PxAC=WxBC;  .-.PxAC  represents  the  effect  of  P,  and  W 
xBC  represents  the  effect  of  W,  to  turn  the  lever  round  C. 


*  For  since  the  equifibrium  doet  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  length  of.  the  lines  APf 
BW,  we  may  suppose  those  lines  to  Tanish  ;  in  which  case  the  centers  of  gravity  of 
f  ,  W,  may  bo  eenodOTed  as  coitieidinf  with  the  oxtiemities  A,  B,  of  the  lever. 
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lOL  Anff  number  of  weights  wM  keep  each  o&er  in  equSibrw 
upon  the  arms  of  a  straight  lever^  when  the  sums  of  the  pivducls 
arising  from  multiplying  each  weight  by  its  distance  from  theful" 
crum  are  equal  m  the  two  sides  of  that  center. 

Fir.  €5. 

ABC  D 

I  •  ©—a: — •  

O  G 

Let  AD  (Fig.  65,}  represent  a  straight  lever  whose  fulcrum  is 
G,  and  let  the  bodies  or  weights  A,  B,  D,  be  placed  upon  its 
arms  AG,  DG,  at  different  distances  from  G ;  then  the  effort 
of  A  to  turn  the  lever  about  G  being  represented  by  Ax  AG,  ol 
B  by  B  xBG,  of  C  by  C  xCG,  &c.,  the  whole  effect  upon  the  arm 
AG  Virill  be  represented  by  AxAGr+BxBG,  and  upon  the  arm 
DG  by  C  xCG+D  xDG ;  there  will  consequently  be  an  equilibrium 
when  A x AG+B xBG=C  xCG+D xDG. 

102.  Levers  are  divided  into  three  different  orders,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  power  and  weight  with  respect  to  the  fu£ 
crum.  I.  In  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  the  fulcrum  is  between 
the  power  and  weight,  as  in  the  preceding  instance ;  and  here 
the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  L»  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights* 
IL  In  a  lever  of  the  second  orderi  the  weight  is  placed  between 
the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  the 
weight  W  is  supported  by  the  power  P  acting  upward  in  the  di- 
rection  AP.  In  this  case  also  there  is  an  equilibrium,  when  the 
power  and  weight  are  inversely  as  the  arms  on  which  they  re- 
spectively act ;  for  the  effort  of  the  weight  W  to  turn  the  lever 
about  C  IS  measured  by  WxBC  (Art  68,  Note ;)  the  effort  of  the 
power  P  (acting  in  the  direction  PA)  to  turn  the  lever  about 


i.  e.  to  sustain  W,  Is  measured  by  P  x  AC ;  when  there  is  an  equi- 
librium, therefore,  PxAC  must  be  equal  to  WxBC,  or  P:W 
: :  BC :  AC,-as  before.  Therefore,  P  is  less  than  W ;  and  the  pres. 
sure  upon  the  fulcrum  (P  and  W  acting  in  opposite  directions)  is 
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equitl  to  W^P  i  for  the  pressore  at  A  is  the  sam^  Bs  would 
be  exerted  on  a  fulcrum  at  that  point,  in  which  case  the  pressure 
on  both  points  G  and  A  would  equal  the  whole  weight  W ;  there* 
fore,  the  pressure  on  C  equals  W— P.  HI.  In  a  lever  of  the  third 
order,  the  power  acts  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum ;  but 
the  equilibrium  is  produced  on  the  same  principle  as  before ;  for 
an  equilibrium  will  take  place  when  the  oppoedte  forces  P  and 
W  are  equal;  which  will  be  when  PxAC=WxBC ;  or  when 

Fig.  67. 

•S 

£  i  I 

r 


w 


P :  W : :  BC :  AC.  Since  BC  is  greater  than  AC,  P  is  greater  than 
W|  and  the  pressure  upward  from  the  fulcrum  is  represented  by 
P—W.*  Hence  we  have  the  following  general  principle  appli- 
cable to  the  three  orders  of  levers, 

When  the  forces  act  pekpkhdioularly  to  the  arms  op  a  straigh'T 
LEVER,  an  equilibrium  is  produced^  if  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as 
the  distance  of  the  weigH  fnm  the  prop  is  to  the  distance  of  the 
power  from  the  prop. 

In  the  second  kind  of  lever  the  weight  is  greater  than  the 
power ;  in  the  third  kind,  less. 

When  a  weight  is  sustained  between  twoprops^  the  part  sustafned 
by  each  prop  is  inversely  as  tiie  distance  of  the  weight  from  it. 

Fig.  €8. 

C  Be 

£  T  a. 

For  suppose  C,  c  16  be  successively  th^  Centers  of  motion,  then 
Press,  on  fulcrum  / :  weight  W : :  BC :  Cc ;  for  same  reason, 
Weight  W :  press^  on  fulcrum  F : :  Cc :  Be ;  .•. 
Press,  on  fulcrum/ :  press,  on  fulcrum  F!:BC:Bc;  and  as  the 
wh^e  weight  is  sustained  by  the  two  props,  it  is  divided  between 
then^  in  the  ratio  of  BC :  Be. 

*  In  tlu8  tliird  order  of  levers,  although  the  lever  is  stipipoeed  to  move  freely  round 
the  eenier  of  motkm  C,  it  is  yet  neceasuy  to  ooonder  it  u  i&rmljeoiiiiected  with  tha 
prop  at  that  Mint* 
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103.  Let  Qs  next  estimate  the  relation  of  the  forces  which  keep 
a  lever  in  equilibrio,  when  its  own  weight  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Since  this  weight  may  be  considered  as  collected  in  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  lever,  (Art.  66,)  its  effective  force  is  equal 
to  the  weight,  multipUea  into  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity 
from  the  fulcrum.  (Art  100.)  Suppose  the  lever  to  be  of  a 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  form,  and  that  its  weight=io,  then, 

In  a  lever  of  the  first  arder^  (Fig.  64,)  since  fiie  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  lever  is  in  the  middle  point,  and  the  distance  of  this 
point  from  the  fulcrum  =i  (AC— BC),  the  effect  of  the  weight 
of  the  lever  =iw  (AC— BC),  and  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
the  longer  arm  AC.  In  the  case  of  an  equilibrium,  therefore, 
we  have, 

PxAC+Ju?(AC-BC)=WxBC, 
^  WxBC-iu?(AC-BC) 

 A^  • 

Jn  a  lever  of  the  second  order,  (Fig.  66,)  the  whole  weight  of 
the  lever  operates  in  conjunction  with  W,  and  the  distance  of 
the  center  of  gravity  from  the  fulcrum  in  this  case  =iAC,  .*. 
PxAC=WxBC+lu)xAC, 

or  Y^-^-H^. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  order,  (Fig.  67,)  the  whole  weight  of  the 

lever  operates  in  conjunction  with  W,  and  the  distance  of  the 

center  of  gravity  from  the  fulcrum  =iBO,  .•. 

P  X  AC=W  xBC-Hm»  xBC 

p_(W-H«>)xBC 
orP  . 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  to  the  case  in  which 
\he  lever  is  supposed  to  be  straight,  and  the  forces  to  be  applied 
at  right  angles  to  it ;  we  now  propose  to  take  a  more  general 
view  of  the  properties  of  the  lever,  whatever  be  its  shape,  or  the 
directions  of  its  forces. 


104.  Two  forces  ttcting  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  ant 
lever  will  he  in  equilibrio^  when  they  are  to  each  other  inversely  as 
the  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  the  lines  of  direction  in  whjch  they 
respectively  act.* 

Let  ACB  (Fig.  69)  be  any  lever  whose  fulcrum  is  C  ;  and  let 
two  forces,  P, /»,  act  in  the  directions  AP,  Bp,  upon  the  extremi-  * 
ties  of  its  arms  CA,  CB.  Produce  PA,  pB,  to  M,  N,  and  let  fall 
the  perpendiculars  CM,  CN  ;  with  the  longer  perpendicular  CN 
and  center  C  describe  the  circular  arc  ND,  a&d  join  CD. .  J[^t 
BP  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  force  acting  upon  the  i^er 
at  A  in  direction  AP,  and  let  it  be  resolved  into  two  others,  viz. 


*  This  theorem  erideatly  embrace!  the  proposition  in  Art  9^. 
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DE  perpendicular  and  EP  parallel  to  the  radius  CD ;  then  DE 
only  is  effectual  to  produce  motion  sound  the  center  the  part 
EP  being  exerted  merely  to  produce  pressure  upon  the  fulcrum 
in  direction  CD.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  lever  to  be  perfectly 
inflexible,  this  effort  of  P  to  produce  motion  round  C  would  be 
counteracted  by  a  force  equal  to  DE,  applied  perpendicularly  at 
N,  in  direction  NB.  Let  then  the  power  p  be  equal  to  that  part 
of  P  which  is  represented  by  DE,  and  (as  it  is  indifferent  in  what 
point  of  the  line  of  direction  this  power  acts)  conceive  it  to  act 
at  N.  In  this  case  the  forces  P,  p  will  be  in  equilibrio ;  i.  e.  when 
P :/) : :  PD :  DE,  the  lever  will  be  kept  in  equilibrio  about  the 
center  of  motion  C ;  but  by  similar  triangles 

PD:DE::CD(CN):CM,.-P:/>::CN:CM. 

IQ5.  Produce  PA,  pB  (Fig.  70)  till  they  meet  in  S;  join  CS, 
and  draw  CO  parallel  to  pS,  in  which  case  the  angle  OCS=CSN. 
Now  if  CS  is  made  radius,  CM  becomes  the  sine  of  CSO,  and 
CN  the  sine  of  CSN  or  OCS ;  but  as  SO :  OC : :  sin.  OCS(CN)  : 
sin.  CSO(CM ;)  hence  T  ip::  (CN : CM : :)  SO :  OC.  The  two 
sides  SO,  OC  of  the  triangle  SOC  represent,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tive magnitude  and  direction  of  the  two  forces  P,p;  the  third 


S  Tig.  70. 


side  SC  will  consequently  represent  a  force  equivalent  to  them 
both,  (Art  48 ;)  and  as  this  compound  force  acts  directly  toward 
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Cj  the  pressure  upoa  the  fulcrum  will  be  representedp  in  quantity 
and  direction,  by  the  line  SC. 

106.  If  each  arm  of  the  lever  is  ^  '^^ 
straight,  (Fig.  71,)  but  the  two 
arms  are  inclined  to  each  other  in 
the  given  angle  ACB,  let  OAM=a, 
CBN==i3,  and  rad.=l ;  then 

AP:CM::rad.  (l):sin.  a, 
CM=ACx  sin.  a,  and 

BC!CN::rad,  (l):«in. /3, 

•.•  CN=BC  X  sin.  p.  Hence 
P:jp::BCxsin. /3:  ACx  sin.  a. 
If  sin.  a=sin.  j8,  then  T?:p::BC: 
AC,  or  P,  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  arms  of  the  lever 
upon  which  they  respectively  act ;  which  shows  that  the  same 
law  of  equilibrium  obtains  in  the  bent  as  in  the  straight  lever, 
when  the  forces  act  at  equal  angles. 

107.  If  the  lever  is  straight,  (Fig. 
72,)  and  the  forces  act  parallel  to 
each  other,  then  sin.  a^^sin. 

P:W::BC:AC, 
as  in  Art.  106 ;  and  this  will  be  the 
case  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
lever;  if  therefore  P  and  W  are  in 
equilibrio  when  the  lever  is  in  the 
horizontal  position  ACB,  they  will  also 
be  in  equilibrio  when  it  is  in  any  other 
position  aCb ;  i.  e.  the  lever  thus  acted  upon  will  rest 
position.* 


m  any 


108.  In  the  common  balance  or 
scales,  the  arms  AC,  CB,  (Fig.  73,) 
are  equal  to  each  other ;  when 
there  is  an  equilibrium,  P=W.  But 
this  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed. 
If  either  P  or  W  is  removed  from 
its  perpendicular  position.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  person  placed 
in  the  scale  P  is  balanced  by  the 
weight  W,  but  by  pushing  in  the 


Fig.  73. 

E       A        F  C  B 


*  This  also  ftppeftn  from  Art  104 ;  for  produce  Pa  to  M,  then,  when  the  lever^s  in 
position  aCbi  P :  W : :  CN  :  CM : :  (by  sim.  triangles)  Cfr :  Ca : :  (since  the  arms  of  the 
lever  are  invariable)  CB :  CA.  In  thus  asserting  Uiat  the  lever  wiU  rest  in  any  posi- 
tion, it  is  of  course  taken  for  mnted,  that  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  P,  W, 
4nd  the  lever,  coincides  vHh  the  center  of  motion  ^  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  princf- 
ides  laid  down  in  Qh»p.  IV,  thftt  the  lever  wiU  only  rest  when  thai  center  is  sappoited. 
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obliqne  direction  j^F  against  the  arm  GA,  the  scale  is  protruded 
into  the  position/) A ;  then  dmwpE  parallel  to  PA,  and  produce 
CA  to  meet  it  in  E ;  and  at  the  instant  the  scales  arrive  at  the 

g)sition  pAf  the  power  will  act  at  the  perpendicular  distance 
E  from  the  center  of  motion ;  its  effect,  therefore,  (by  Art.  100,) 
to  torn  the  lever  about  C,  will  be  measured  by  PxCE,  i.  e.  its 
effect  will  exceed  that  of  W  in  the  proportion  of  GE  :  GA,  and 
consequently  the  scale  in  which  the  person  is  will  preponderate, 
and  the  equilibrium  be  destroyed.  ^ 

109.  In  the  coifpotnn)  lever,  the  opposite  forces  are  in  eqtnl3mo, 
when  the  power  is  to  the  weighty  as  the  product  of  all  the  arms  on  the 
side  of  the  weighty  is  to  the  product  of  all  the  arms  on  the  side  of  the 
power. 

In  a  combination  of  levers  connected  with  each  other  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  (Fig.  74,)  there  will  be 
Q         Fig.  74 

 ^      P  O  E 


B 


R 


an  equiUbrium  when  P:W::BOxDFxEG:ACxBFxDG.  For 
suppose  the  equilibrium  to  exkt,  and  that  the  forces  which  act  at 
By  6,  are  represented  by  Q,  R,  respectively,  then 

P:Q::BC:AGorQ=?|^, 

Q:R::DF:BF, 

R:  W: : EG : DG  or  11=^?^-} 

.•.P:W::BCxDFxEG:ACxBPxDG.  (A.) 

PxAC  PxAB 


Also,  the  pressure  on  C=P+Q=P-+ 
•*     "  F=Q+R= 


BC  BC  ' 
PxAC  .  WxEG 


BC    ^    DG  ' 

J-Hjr  JJG 

We  have  here  supposed  the  forces  to  act  perpendicularly  to 
the  extremities  of  the  several  levers ;  if  they  acted  obliquely,  or 
if  the  arms  of  the  levers  were  inclined  to  each  other,  then  for 
these  arms  must  be  substituted,  in  the  proportion  marked  (A,)  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  centers  of  motion,  C,  F,  G,  upon 
the  lines  of  direction  in  which  the  forces  act  We  now  proceed 
to  illustrate  the  foregoing  theory  by  a  few  plain  examples. 
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110.  Examples. 

L  At  the  extremities  of  a  straight  lever,  whose  length  is  24 
inches,  are  placed  two  weights  of  5  and  7  pounds :  At  what  * 
point  must  the  fulcrum  be  placed  so  that  these  weights  shall 
balance  each  other,  the  weight  of  the  lever  not  being  taken  into 
the  account? 

This  is  the  case  of  the  lever  of  the  first  order,  in  ^^hich  (Fig. 
64)  P— 5,  W=7,  and  AB=24 ;  and  when  there  is  an  equilibrium, 
P  (5) : W  (7) : : BC :  AC ;  .M2 : 7 : :  BC+AC  ( AB=24) :  AC= W  =i4 5 
hence  BC=24— 14::=10  inches. 

2.  At  the  extremity  of  a  lever  of  the  second  order,  there  acts 
a  power  which  is  of  itself  able  to  sustain  only  a  weight  of  15 
pounds ;  but  when  acting  under  this  mechanical  advantage,  it  is 
able  to  sustain  a  weight  of  100  pounds,  placed  five  feet  from  it : 
What  is  the  length  of  the  lever  7 

Referring  to  Fig.  66, 100 : 15 : :  AC :  AC-5, 100 : 85 : :  AC :  5, 

•'•  AC=^=5Hfeet 

3.  A  body  suspended  at  the  extremities  of  a  balance  whose 
arms  are  unequal,  weighs  f  pounds  at  one  end,  and  q  pounds  at 
the  other:  What  is  its  real  weight  7 

A  balance  of  this  kind  is  called  a  false  balance,  because  when 
the  body  is  suspended  at  the  extremitv  of  the  longer  arm,  the 
weight  which  balances  it,  is  above,  and  when  suspended  at  the 
extremity  of  the  shorter  arm,  is  below  the  true  weight  But  the 
true  weight  of  the  body  is  easily  found  by  the  following  opera- 
tion ;  viz.  Let  ;i:=the  true  weight,  and  a  the  arm  of  the  lever 
upon  which  f  is  suspended  to  balance  it ;  and  h  the  arm  upon 

which  q  is  suspended  to  balance  it ;  then  a?  :/> : :  a :  6,  or  x=s 

and  xxqwhxaoT  ^=      multiply  these  two  equations  together 

and  we  have  =pgr  or  a:=\//ig ;  i.  e.  the  true  weight  of  the  body 
is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  apparent  weights  thus  ob- 
tained. Hence  to  find  the  weight  of  a  body  by  a  false  balance, 
we  have  this 

Rule. — Take  the  weight  of  the  body  in  each  scale  ;  multiply 
together  the  tux}  weights  thus  founds  and  take  the  square  root  of  the 
product, 

4.  To  explain  the  construction  of  the  steelyard 

A  steelyard  is  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  having  two  unequal 
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anns  BG»  CD,  (Fig.  75 ;)  a  given  weight  P  is  movable  along  the 
longer  am  CD,  so  as  to  sustain  a  weight  of  a  variable  mag- 
nitude suspended  £rom  the  extremity  of  a  shorter  arm  CB. 

Fig.  75. 


i 


1.  Suppose  the  weight  of  the  arms  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, then  P :  W : :  BC  :  AC  (Art  99,)  /.  W xBC=P x AC, and 
as  P  and  BC  are  given,  W  oc  AC.  Hence  if  C«,  aft,  be,  &c.,  be 
taken  equal  to  each  other,  (or  C6=2Ca,  Cc=3Ca,  then  if  P 
balances  one  pound  when  placed  at  a,  it  will  balance  two  pounds 
at  6,  three  pounds  at  c,  &c. 

2.  Let  us  next  suppose  the  steelyard  to  have  weight,  and  that 
the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  longer  arm  CD  above  that  of  the 
shorter  CB,  is  such  that  the  movable  weight  P,  when  placed  at 
E,  would  keep  the  arms  in  equilibrio ;  in  which  case  this  excess 
would  be  measured  by  PxCE;'  if  therefore  a  weight  W,  placed 
at  B,  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  weight  P,  placed  at  A,  we  should 
have  WxBC=PxAC+PxCE=P  (AC+CE)  =PxAE;  conse- 
quently, since  P  and  BC  are  given,  Wx  AE.  The  construction 
of  the  steelyard,  therefore,  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  former 
instance,  except  that  the  graduation  must  begin  from  E,  instead 
of  from  C. 

If  the  longer  arm  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  to  indicate  the 
number  of  pounds,  ounces,  which  are  contained  in  the  vari- 
able weight  W,  the  magnitude  of  the  divisions  may  be  found. 

For  WxBC=PxAE ;     ^=^,  and  as  AE  is  the  extent  of  the 

AE  BC 

graduated  arm  corresponding  to  W,  -^ot     will  be  the  length 

W  Jr 

of  a  division  corresponding  to  1  pound  or  1  ounce, 
Hence,  when  only  BC  and  P  are  given,  the  magnitude  of  each 
BC 

division  will  be  equal  to 

5.  ACB  is  a  cylindrical  straight  lever  whose  weight  is  (w)  at 
whose  extremity  A,  a  given  weight  (P)  is  suspended:  It  is  required 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  fulcrum  C,  so  that  P  may  be  in 
equilibrio  with  the  longer  arm  BC. 

Let  AB=a,  B        Fig.  76.        c  A 

AC=ap,  '  ia 

Then  the  distance  of  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  lever  from  the  p 
fulcrum=ia— X. 
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Hence,  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  Art  lOa,  when  there 
is  an  equilibrium,  we  have 

Pxx=ti>(ia— x),  or  2Pa:+2iia=ioa,  and  x=jry^, — r. 

2{P+w) 

Cor.  If  P=Tr,  then  x=sja,  or  AC=lAB,  the  length  of  the  lever- 
6.  P  and  W  are  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  the  arms 
of  the  bent  lever  ABC,  (whose  weight  is  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration :)  It  is  required  to  find  the  angle  of  inclination  (ACB,) 
so  that  when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  AC  shall  be  parallel  to  the 
horizon. 

By  Art.  106, 
P  :  W : :  BCxsin-CBD  :  ACxsin.  PAC ;  ^ 
but  sin.  PAC=rad.=l,andsin,CBD=cos. 
BCD ; P :  W: :BCxcoB, BCD :  ACxl, 
P  X  AC 

hence  cos.  BCD=^^gQf  from  which 

BCD  and  consequently  ACB  is  known. 

AC 


Cor.  1.  If  P=W,then  cos.  BCD= 
and  if  BC=2AC,  then  g§=i  ; 


BC* 


COS. 


BCD= 


w 


=i==cos.  60« ;  hence  ACB=120^ 

p 

Cor.  2.  If  AC=BC,  then  cos.  BCD=^ ;  and  if  W=2P,  then 

p 

;     cos.  BCD=i^os.  60^ ;  hence,  in  this  case  also,  ACB 
=120^. 

7.  From  the  extremities  of  the  arms  CA,  CB,  of  a  bent  lever, 
the  weights  P,  W,  are  suspended :  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  lever  when  these  weights  are  in  equilibria 

Through  C  (Fig.  78,)  draw  MN  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
produce  PA,  WB  to  meet  it  in  M  and  N ;  by  Art  104,  the  lever 
will  be  in  equilibrio,  when 

P  :  W::CN:eM. 
Join  AB,  and  draw  CD  parallel  to  MP 
or  NW ;  CD  will  cut  AB  in  the  same 
ratio  that  it  does  MN,*  i.  e. 

DB:DA::CN:CM; 
hence  DB  :  DA :: P  :  W  ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  if  the  line  AB,  which 
joins  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the 
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point  be  brought  immediately  under  the  center  of  motion,  it  will 
give  the  position  of  the  lever  when  P  and  W  are  in  equilibrio^ 

IIL  QuEsnoKS  UPON  the  Piunciples  of  the  Leveiu  P  T(    A)  <  .  ^  , 

1.  At  one  extremity  of  a  straight  lever  whose  length  is  7  feet,      •  V  ' 
a  weight  of  10  pounds  is  suspended;  at  the  distance  of  5  feet^  ir  ^ 
from  the  point  of  suspension  a  fulcrum  is  placed :  What  weight 

must  be  suspended  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  lever,  to  keep 
it  in  equilibrio  ?  Ans,  2b  pounds  J-'  '/} 

2.  A  lever  of  the  second  order  is  25  feet  long :   At  what  dis*fj 
tance  from  the  fulcrum  must  a  weight  of  125  pounds  be  placed, 

so  that  it  may  be  supported  by  a  power  able  to  sustain  60  pounds,  -  ^  '  '  * 
acting  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  ?  Ans.  \2feeL 

3.  A  cylindrical  straight  lever  is  14  feet  long,  and  weighs  6 
lbs.  5  oz. ;  its  longer  arm  is  9,  and  its  shorter  5  feet ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  shorter  arm  a  weight  of  15  lbs.  2  oz.  is  suspended : 
What  )veight  must  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm 
to  keep  it  in  equilibrio  ?    (See  Art.  108.)         Ans.  7  pounds, 

4.  A  body  weighs  11  pounds  at  one  end  of  a  false  balanc#y>— 
and  17  lbs.  3  oz.  at  the  other :  What  is  its  real  weight  ?  -     - .     *  / " 

Ans.  13  lbs.  and  12  oz. 

5.  A  and  B  are  of  the  same  height,  and  sustain  upon  their -'^ 
shoulders  a  weight  of  150  pounds,  placed  on  a  pole  9^  feet  long  ;^  '/^  '  .  ' 
the  weight  is  placed  6|  feet  from  A :  What  is  the  weight  sus^a  y  .  - 
tained  by  each  person  r    (See  Art.  102.)  2  V 

Ans.  A  sustains  42^  pounds^  and  B  sustains  107|  pounds, 
0.  The  longer  arm  of  a  steelyard  is  2  feet  2  inches  in  length,^ ^  _ 
and  the  shorter  2|  inches ;  and  its  apparatus  of  hooks,  &c.,  is  so 
contrived,  that  a  weight  of  two  pounds  placed  upon  the  longer  ^ ' 
arm,  at  the  distance  of  10  inches  from  the  center  of  motion,  will 
balance  8  pounds  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm  ;  ^  ^  ^ 
the  movable  weight  (of  2  pounds)  cannot  conveniently  be  placed  /  ^ 
nearer  to  the  fulcrum  than  }  of  an  inch :  What  must  be  the 
graduation  of  the  steelyard  that  it  may  weigh  ounces,  and  what 
^  will  be  the  greatest  and  least  weights  that  can  be  ascertained 
by  it  T 

Ans.  The  graduation  is  to  I2ths  of  an  inch  ;  and  it  will  weigh 
from  1  to  20  pounds. 

7.  The  arms  of  a  straight  lever  are  to  each  other  as  7  t  9,  and 
it  is  acted  upon  obliquely  by  two  forces ;  the  force  (P)  applied 
at  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm,  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle 
of  50**,  and  {p)  at  the  shorter  at  an  angle  of  80^  :  What  is  the 
proportion  between  the  forces,  when  the  lever  is  in  equiUbrio  ? 
(See  Art.  106.)  Ans.  P=p. 

8.  The  arms  of  a  bent  lever  are  equal,  and  P  :  W  s :  1  :  2 : 
What  must  be  the  inclination  of  the  arms  to  each  other,  that  the 
arm  from  whose  extremity  P  is  suspended  may  be  parallel  to  the 
horizon?  Ans.  120^. 

13 
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9.  In  a  combination  of  levers  connected  together  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  Fig.  74,  the  three  shorter  arms  (BC,  DF,  EG,) 
are  respectively  2,  5,  and  3  feet ;  the  three  longer  arms  (AC,  BF, 
D6,)  are  13,  14,  and  15  feet ;  the  weight  (P)  suspended  from  A 
is  5  pounds :  What  weight  will  it  sustain  at  E  ? 

Ans.  45d  pounds^ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
OF  THE  WHEEL  AND  AXLE ;  AND  THE  PULLEY- 
WHEEL  AND  AXLE. 

112.  In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  wheel  and 
axle  operate  upon  each  other,  suppose  DE  (Fig.  79,)  to  be  a  cy- 
lindric  roller  supported  upon  the  props  LH,  MQ,  and  movable 
about  the  axis  LM.  Let  two  straight  inflexible  rods  AG,  EC  be 
inserted  into  this  cylinder,  in  a  direetion  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 


Fig.  79.  p 


H  Q 


but  paraUel  to  each  other  and  the  horizon ;  let  there  be  another 
rod  PK  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  making  any  angle  with  the 
plane  passing  through  BC  or  AG,  and  the  axis.  From  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  rods  BC,  AG,  let  the  weights  W,  w  be  suspended ; 
then  (Art.  100)  WxBC  will  represent  the  effect  of  W,  and  wx 
AG  the  effect  of  u?,  to  turn  the  roller  about  the  axis  LM ;  and 
supposing  the  rods  AG,  BC,  and  the  roll^  DE,  to  be  perfectly 
rigid  and  inflexible,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  weights  will  coun- 
teract each  other's  effects^  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  a  straight  lever.  When 
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W  and  w  therefore  are  in  equilibrio,  WxBC  will  be  equal  to  to 
X  AG,  or  U7 :  W  : :  BC  :  AG ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  whatever 
be  the  length  of  the  rod  BC.  Suppose  that  rod  to  be  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  roller,  then  the  string  BW  will  become  a  tangent 
to  the  roller,  and  the  foregoing  proportion  becomes  w  :W  :i  the 
radius  of  the  roller  :  AG.  Let  us  next  suppose  the  weight  W  to 
be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a  power  P  acting  at  right  angles  to  the 
extremity  of  the  rod  PK  ;  then  may  P  and  W  be  considered  as 
acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  PK,  BC  of  the  bent  lever ; 
and  since  they  act  at  right  angles  to  those  arms,  (Art.  106)  P  : 
W  : :  BC  :  PK  ;*  and  (when  BW  acts  as  a  tangent  to  the  roller) 
P  :  W  : :  radius  of  the  roller  :  PK. 


113.  In  the  wheel  and  axle  an  equilibrium  is  produced  when  the 
power  acting  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  :  xoeight  sustained 
upon  the  axle  : :  radius  of  the  axle  :  the  radius  of  the  u^Aee/.f 

Fig.  80. 


H  Q 

For  let  the  weight  W  (Fig.  80)  (which  is  suspended  by  a  rope 
going  round  the  axle  DE)  be  kept  in  equilibrio,  either  by  another 
weight  (w)  suspended  from  a  rope  going  freely  round  the  wheel 
NAO,  or  by  a  power  P  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  handles  TS, 
P^,  &c.  of  the  wheel  S^V,  and  let  the  planes  of  these  wheels  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  LM  of  the  machine  ;  then,  in  the  for- 

*  For  in  this  case  sio.  asssin.  fi. 

t  Let  Rsradius  of  the  wheel,  rssiaditis  of  the  axle,  then  P  :  W  : :  r  :  R,  .-.Px 

R=WXr ;  if  W  and  r  be  given,  and  P  and  R  variable,  then  P  ot^  ;  i.  c.  to  sustain 

a  given  weight  upon  a  given  axle,  the  power  must  be  increased  as  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  is  diminished ;  and  vice  versa. 
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mer  case,  tha  weight  W  may  be  considered  as  sustained  by  a 
weight  (w)  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  extremity  of  the  arm  AC 
of  a  straight  lever,  and  in  the  latter,  by  a  power  (P)  acting  at 
right  angles  to  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of  a  bent  lever,  the 
weight  itself  in  each  case  acting  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of 
the  axle  from  the  center  of  motion ;  hencet  (by  Art.  1 12») 
or  P  ;  W  : :  radius  of  the  axle  :  AC  or  tK. 

114.  If  the  power  does  not  act 
at  right  angles  to  the  radius  of 
the  wheel,  but  in  some  oblique 
direction,  as  AP  (in  the  annexed 
figure,  which  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  the  wheel  and  axle,)  then 
let  fall  CD  perpendicular  to  AP.  ^ 
By  the  property  of  the  lever,  P 
and  W  are  to  each  other  inversely 
as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
the  center  of  motion  upon  the 
lines  of  direction  in  which  they 
respectively  act,  (Art  104;)  in 
this  case,  therefore, 
P  :  W  : :  CB  :  CD  : :  radius  of  the 
axle  ;  radius  of  the  wheel  x  sine  of 
the  angle  which  P  makes  with  the 
radius  of  the  wheel. 

115.  Hitherto  we  have  not  considered  the  thickness  of  the 
rope ;  when  that  is  taken  into  the  account,  we  must  add  the  half 
of  it  to  the  distance  at  which  W  and  w  respectively  act.*  Let 
therefore  2f=diameter  of  the  rope,  and  let  R=rad.  of  the  wheel, 
r=rad.  of  the  axle  ;  then  if  the  thickness  of  the  rope  be  taken 
into  consideration,  we  have  u> :  W  : :  r+t  i  R+/ ;  and  since  in 
this  case  the  same  quantity  (t)  is  added  to  each  term  of  the  ratio 
r  :  R,  to  must  bear  a  greater  ratio  to  W  than  that  of  r  :  R,  or  of 
the  radius  of  the  axle  to  the  radius  of  the  wheeLf 

116.  In  a  combination  of  wheels,  such  as  is  represented  in 
figure  82,  where  a  power  (P)  acts  upon  the  winch  or  handle 
PQ4  which  turns  the  wheel  A,  which  acts  upon  the  wheel 

*  For  Wy  to,  act  in  the  diiection  of  the  azia  of  the  lope,  and  this  axis  ia  evidently 
removed  from  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or  ax]e  hy  half  the  thicknesaof  the  rope. 

t  In  this  article  we  have  considered  the  ropes  which  go  round  the  wheel  and  axle  to 
bo  of  the  same  thickness,  and  that  the  rope  coils  round  the  axle  but  once.  But  suppose 
the  thickness  of  the  rope  to  which  W  is  appended  to  be  3T|  that  of  to  to  be  2f ,  and 
the  rope  to  coil  round  the  axle  any  number  of  times  denoted  by  n ;  then  it  is  evident, 
that  for  each  coil  of  the  rope  after  the  fitst,  W  will  be  further  removed  from  the  oir«. 
cumference  of  the  axle  by  the  whole  thicluiess  (2T)  of  the  rope ;  the  most  general 
form  therefore  under  which  the  relation  of  w  :  W  can  be  exhibited,  when  the  tliick. 
ness  of  the  rope  is  taken  into  oonsidetation,  is  ib  :  W  : :  r-|-^2»— 1)  T  : 

t  In  this  case  the  effect  will  evidently  be  the  same  as  if  the  power  acted  at  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel  whose  radius  is  PQ. 
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Fig.  83. 


B,  from  which  the  motion  is  propagated  through  the  wheels  C 
and  D  to  the  axle  E,  about  which  the  rope  that  sustains  the 
weight  (W)  is  wound,  let  the  force  exerted  by  the  wheel  A  upon 
the  wheel  B^^,  by  C  upon  D==q ;  then,  supposing  P  and  W  to 
be  in  equilibrio,  we  have, 

T?  :p  ::  rad.  of  wheel  A  (r) :  PQ, 
'  p  :  q  :i  rad.  of  wheel  C  (r*)  :  rad.  of  wheel  B  (R), 

g  :  W  : :  rad.  of  axle     (a)  ;  rad.  of  wheel  D  (RQ ; 
.-.P  :  W  : :  axrxr'  :  PQxRxR'  ;* 
where  the  demonstration  goes  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  a  combination  of  levers,  in  Art  109. 

117.'  Instead  of  the  power  being  applied  to  the  handle  or  winch 
PQ,  (Fig.  82,)  suppose  it  to  be  applied  at  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel  whose  radius  is  (R ;)  let  the  radius  of  the  axle=r,  the  radii 
of  the  small  Vheels  =r',  r",  &c.,  and  of  the  larger  ones  =R',  R", 
&c.;  then,  whatever  be  the  number  of  such  wheels,  the  propor- 
tion expressing  the  relation  between  P  and  W,  when  there  is  an 
equilibrium,  will  be  P :  W : :  r  xr'  xr"  &c. :  R  xR'  xR"  &c. : : product 
of  the  radii  of  all  the  smaller  wheels  (or  axles) :  product  of  the 
radii  of  all  the  jarger  ones. 

If  the  radii  of  the  large  wheels  are  equal  to  each  other,  and 
also  those  of  the  small  wheels,  then  P :  W : :  r» :  R*,  -v^here  n 
equals  the  number  of  wheels  or  axles. 


118.  Examples. 

1.  What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  wheel  by  which  a  weight 
of  100  pounds  suspended  by  a  rope  going  round  an  axle,  whose 

•Algebn,  Art.393. 
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radius  is  six  inches,  may  be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a  power  acting 
upon  it  equivalent  to  12  pounds. 

Tthen,  by  Art.  113, 

Let  r=radius  of  the  axle, J  ^  ^^^600^  (^^^)  •  •  ^  ^^^j^^^^ 
x=  do.    do.    wheel,  I    x=      =60  inches=4  2 

Land  the  diameter        8  4 

2.  A  weight  of  500  pounds  is  sustained  by  a  rope  of  one  inch 
diameter,  going  round  an  axle  whose  radius  is  8  inches ;  and  the 
power  acts  close  to  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  whose  radios 
is  4  feet :  What  is  the  ratio  of  P :  W? 

This  is  a  case  of  Art  113,  where  the  weight  is  not  kept  in 
equilibrio  by  another  weight,  but  by  some  power  acting  upon  a 
handle  close  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  (as  P  acts  upon 
the  wheel  S^V  in  Fig.  80,)  and  since  t  disaj^ears  in  the  4th  term 
of  the  proportion,  w  (or  P)  :  W  : :  r+<  :  which  becomes 
P :  W : :      :  R.   In  the  present  instance,  W=500,  r=8  inches, 

4250 

i=i  inch,  R=48  inches, P  :  500  : :  8i  :  48 ;  or  P=^=i^  =88.54 

48 

pounds.* 

3.  In  Fig.  82,  PQ=1  foot ;  the  radii  of  the  wheels  A,  C,  are 
each  4  inches ;  the  radii  of  the  wheels  B,  D  are  each  15  inches ; 
and  the  radius  of  the  axle  E  is  3  inches :  What  power  must 
applied  to  P  to  support  a  weight  of  600  pounds  ? 

By  Art.  1 16,  P :  W  (600)  : :  a xr x r' :  PQ xR xR', 

::3x4x4:  12x15x15, 

2400 

'  ::4:225,.-.P=^=10|lb8. 

119.  Questions  upon  thbTrinciples  of  the  Wheel  and  Axle. 

LA  power  of  14  pounds  acts  upon  a  wheel  whose  diameter 
"  is  9  feet :  What  weight  will  keep  it  in  equilibrio^  supposing  the 
rope  which  supports  that  weight  to  be  wound  round  an  axle 
whose  diameter  is  7  inches?  Am.  21% pounds, 

2.  A  po\^r  of  4  pounds  keeps  in  equilijbrio  a  weight  of  170 
pounds,  by  means  of  a  wheel  whose  diameter  is  1 1  feet :  What 
is  the  diameter  of  the  axle  ?  Ans.  3  inches, 

3.  A  power  (P)  acting  by  means  of  a  rope  going  over  a  wheel 

*  If  the  thic^neafi  of  thq  rope  be  not  connd^d,  then  P  :  W  (500)  : :  r  (8) :  R  (48,) 
Par       =83w9S ;  it  taiakei  a  di^rence,  therefore,  df  5^1  n».,  whether  thii  thick* 
neas  be  or  be  not  taken  into  the  account 
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whose  diameter  is  7  feet  11  inches,  siq)ports  a  weight  of  528 
pounds  ;  the  diameter  of  the  axle  is  9  inches,  and  the  rope  by 
which  P  and  W  are  suspended  is  two  inches  thick :  What  must 
be  the  magnitude  of  P,  supposing  the  thickness  of  the  rope  to  bf  ' 
taken  into  consideration  ?  Ans.  P=59.87G  poundsJlt^cL^ 

4.  Four  wheels,  A,  B,  G,  D,  whose  diameters  are  5,  6,  10,  and 
2  feet  respectively,  are  put  in  motion  by  a  power  of  15  pounds 
applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  A ;  these  wheels  act 
upon  each  other  by  means  of  three  smaller  wheels,  the  diameter 
of  each  of  which  is  10  inches ;  the  last  wheel  D  turns  an  axle 
whose  diameter  is  4  inches :  What  weight  may  be  sustained  by 
a  rope  going  over  this  axle  ?  ^  ,,Ans.  46.656  pounds. 

120.  A  pulley  is  a  small  grooved  wheel  movabl^a^out  a  pivot, 
the  pivot  itself  being  at  the  same  time  either  fixed  or  movable. 
The  principle  upon  which  a  weight  is  sustained  by  means  of  a 
pulley  or  system  of  pulleys,  is  very  simple,  and  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  following  investigation. 

In  the  single  fixed  pulley  A,  (Fig  83,)  about  which  the  weight 
W  is  sustained  by  the  power  P  acting  on  a  string  WAP  passing 
along  the  groove  in  the  circumference,  no  mechanical  advantage 
is  gained ;  for  since  the  rope  passes  freely  round  the  pulley,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tension  on  each  side  of  it  must  be  the  same,  and 
consequently  that  the  power  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  which 
it  sustains.   The  only  advantage  attending  a  pulley  of  this  kind 
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is,  that  a  given  power  may  \t  made  to  susttun  or  put  in  motion 
a  given  weight  in  a  more  convenient  manner,  by  altering  at 
pleaanre  the  direction  in  which  the  power  acts.  The  pressure 
upon  the  pivot  or  axis  of  the  pulley  A  is  evidently  equal  to  P+W. 


I 
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121.  But  if  a  weight  W  (Fig.  84)  be  sustained  by  a  power  P 
acting  on  a  string  going  over  a  movable  pulley  E  as  well  as  the 
fixed  one  A,  then  it  is  evident  that  this  weight  is  sustained  by 
two  strings  AE,  DE ;  and  as  it  is  suspended  from  the  center  of 
the  pulley  E,  these  ropes  must  act  at  equal  distances  from  that 
center ;  consequently,  each  string  must  sustain  half  the  weights 
But  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  the  weight  sustained  by  the 
string  AE,  the  same  must  be  sustained  by  the  power  P,  which 
acts  upon  a  string  going  freely  over  the  fixed  pulley  A ;  hence, 
when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  P=iW,  or  W=2P, P:  W : :  1 : 2, 
With  respect  to  the  pressure  upon  the  hook  D,  it  is  i  W  or  P,  and 
upon  the  axis  of  the  pulley  A  it  is  equal  to  P+iW=2P. 

122.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  system  of  pulleys,  in 
which  the  same  string  goes  round  all  the  pulleys,  as  in  Fig.  85. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  W  is  supported  by  all  the  strings 
at  the  lower  block ;  if  therefore  the  whole  number  of  these  strings 
be  (n,)  each  string  must  support  ^th  part  of  the  weight   But  when 

B  Fig.  85.  C  _       Fig.  86. 
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there  is  an  equilibrium,  whatever  be  the  tension  upon  each  of 
these  strings  which  support  the  weight,  the  same  will  be  the  ten-* 
sion  on  the  string  upon  which  the  power  P  acts;  hence  P=JVV, 
or  W=»P, .".  P  :  W  : :  1  :  n*  (where  n=number  of  strings  at  the 


*  If  two  blockB  of  poHeyB  of  this  kind  (m  which  m  and  n  aro  reqjeetiTely  tbo 
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lower  block,  or  twice  the  number  of  movable  piy||^s.)  The 
pressure  upon  the  hook  B  or  C  is  evidently  equal  tl^f  W=P+ 
nP=(n+l)P. 

123.  When  the  same  string  does  not  go  round  all  the  pulleys, 
but  each  pulley  (Fig.  86)  h^  a  separate  string  CFE,  HDF,  ABD, 
&c.,  going  round  it,  and  fastened  to  the  hooks  A,  H,  C,  &:c.,  then 
the  relation  between  P  and  W  mtist  be  estimated  by  a  different 
method.  Thus  (since  the  string  CFE  goes  over  a  single  movable 
pulley)  by  Art.  121,  P :  weight  sustained  by  pulley  F  : :  1 : 2; 
and  weight  sustained  by  F  :  weight  sustained  by  D  : :  1 : 2, 
weighs  sustained'by  D  :  weight  sustained  by  B,  i.  e.  W   : :  1 : 2, 

P  :  W ::  1  :  2x2x2,  &c.,  ::  1  :  2»,  or  W=2«P  (if  n  be  the 
number  of  movable  pulleys.)  ^  In  this  system  of  pulleys,  the 

Eressure  upon  the  hook  A  =iW=ix2*P=2»~*P ;  upon  the  hook 
[  (=i  pressure  upon  A)  =ix2*^^P=2*^P,  6&c. ;  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  pulley  £=2P. 


B  Fig.  87.  c 


124.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  strings  as  acting  paral- 
lel to  each  other ;  but  suppose  the  power  P  (Fig.  87,)  to  act  upon 
the  weight  W  by  a  string  going  over  the  movable  pulley  D  in 
an  oblique  direction ;  then  produce  the  string  AF  to  £,  and  draw 
DP  at  right  angles  to  DE,  (D  being  the  center  of  the  pulley.) 
Let  FE  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  power  acting  in  the  di- 
rection EF,  which  resolve  into  ED,  DF  ;  then  ED  is  that  part  of 
it  which  is  efficacious  in  supporting  the  weight  W ;  and  since 
&e  string  BD  supports  the  same  weight  as  the  string  AF,  the 
whole  weight  sustained  by  the  string  BFA  will  be  represented 
by  2DE ;  hence, 

P  :  W : :  EF  :  2DB : :  rad. :  2  cos.  DEF ;  or, 

number  of  itriiiffl)  were  oombined  together,  bo  that  the  eSSbol  (E)  produced  by  the 
lint  block  flbovldaotM  power  upon  tfaeeeoond,  then  P:£::l  :m,  and  £  :  W::  l:nj 
.'.  P  :  W  i!  1  1  win. 

14 
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the  power the  weighty  as  radius  to  twice  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
of  incIirJ^i  of  the  direction  of  the  power  to  that  of  the  weight. 


125.  There  is  another  mode  of  combining 
pulleys  together,  which  we  have  not  yet 
noticed  ;  viz.  when  each  string  is  fixed  into 
the  weighty  as  in  Fig.  88.  In  this  case,  sup* 
posing  there  is  an  equilibrium,  and  the  power 
P  acts  upon  a  string  going  freely  over  the 
pulley  A,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure 
upon  that  pulley  will  be  equal  to  2P, .'.  the 
string  BA  supports  a  part  of  the  weight 
equal  to  2P.  For  the  same  reason,  since 
the  string  FBA  goes  freely  over  the  pulley 
B,  the  string  CB  supports  4P,  &c. ;  hence 
the  portions  of  weight  supported  by  the 
strings  AG,  BF,  CE,  &c.  are  P,  2P*  4P,  &c. 
respectively,  and  consequently  W=P+2P+ 
4P  . . . .  2*"*P  (where  /i= number  of  strings 
attached  to  the  weight)  =  P(l+2-H  .... 
2»-i)=P(2»-l),* 

.-.P  :  W::  1  :  2*— 1. 
The  pressure  upon  the  si^port  at  H  is  evi- 
dently equal  to 

p+W=P+(2«-  1)P=2»P. 


Rgr.  88. 
H 


1 


126.  Examples. 

1.  A  wei^t  of  56  pounds  is  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a  power  of 
7  pounds,  by  means  of  a  system  of  pulleys,  in  which  the  same 
string  goes  round  every  pulley :  What  is  the  number  of  movar 
ble  pulleys  ? 

Let  n=the  number  of  strings  at  the  lower  block  of  pulleys ; 

56 

then,  by  Art  182,  P(7)  :  W(56)  : :  1  :  n=y=8=twice  the  num- 
ber of  movable  pulleys,    the  number  required  is  4. 

2.  In  the  system  of  pulleys  described  in  Art  123,  find  the  gen- 
eral relation  between  P,  W,  and  n. 

W 

In  this  system,  W=2»P, .%  P=^  ; 


*  The  sum  of  a  gneometiic  Beries,  whose  tena  is  1,  common  ratio  2,  and  nnmber  of 
terms  n,  is  2- — 1.   ( Alg.  442.) 
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and  2»=-p , 

••.  n .  log.  2=log.  W— log.  P, 

log.W-log.P 

or  n=  z  • 

log.  2. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  if  any  two  of  the  three  quantities 
P,  W,  and  n  be  given,  the  third  may  be  found. 

3.  Find  the  general  relation  between  P,  W,  and  n,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  pulleys  described  in  Art.  125 ;  and  also  the  number  of 
pulleys  necessary  for  a  power  of  8  pounds,  to  support  a  weight 
of  381  pounds. 

Here  W=P(2«-1), P^^;^; 
also,  2«-l=^, .-.  2»=Y+l=^y^; 

hence  nxlog.  2=log.  (W+P)-log.  P,  or  n=^^^'  ^^^i^^^^'  ^' 

«        ,  «         ,  log.384-log.3  2.107210  ^ 

If  W=381,  and  P=3 ;  then  n=  ^  ^OSOloSO^^' 

127.  Questions  on  ths  Princ]K.£8  of  the  Pulley. 

1.  By  means  of  a  system  of  pulleys,  of  which  five  are  mova- 
ble, and  in  which  the  same  string  goes  round  all  the  puUevs, 
what  power  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  a  weight  of  165  lbs  s 

An^.  16i  lbs.  / 

2.  A  weight  is  sustained  by  a  power  attached  to  a  rope  going 
over  one  movable  pulley,  (as  in  Fig.  87,)  the  direction  of  the/ 
rope  making  an  angle  of  60®  with  a  vertical  line  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  pulley :  What  is  the  relation  between  P  and  ^ 
W?  Ans.F^Vf. 

3.  A  weight  of  240  lbs.  is  sustained  by  a  power  equivalent  to 
•  7J  lbs.  by  means  of  the  system  of  pulleys  described  in  ^rt.  123  : 
What  is  the  number  of  pulleys  ?  Ans.  5  pulleys. 

4.  What  power  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  a  weight  of  2387- 
lbs.  in  a  system  of  10  pulleys,  constructed  according  to  Fig.  88, 
where  the  strings  are  all  fastened  to  the  weight  ?  Ans.  2^  lbs.  y  . 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

OF  THE  INCLINED  PLANE,  THE  SCREW,  AND  THE  WEDGE. 

128.  This  chapter  will  comprehend  the  three  remaining  me- 
chanical powers;  viz.  the  Inclined  Planer  the  Screwy  and  the 
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Wedge;  beginning  with  the  Inclined  Planer  being  that  upon 
which  the  properties  of  the  Screw  more  immediately  depend. 

THE  INCUNED  PLANE. 

129.  In  the  inclined  plane^  an  equilibrium  is  produced^  when  the 
power  is  to  the  weighty  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  is 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle^  which  the  directum  of  the  power  makes  with 
a  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  at  the  point  where  the  weiglU  rests 
upon  it. 

Let  AC  (Fig.  89,)  be  an  m- 
clined  plane,  whose  length  is 
AC,  height  AB,  and  base  BC ; 
and  suppose  the  weight  W  to 
be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  any 
other  weight  (or  power)  P  act- 
ing freely  over  a  pulley  fixed  at 
D.  Draw*  WE  at  right  angles 
to  AC,  meeting  AB  (produced  if 
necessary)  in  E  ;  the  weight  W 
may  be  considered  as  kept  at 
rest  by  three  forces,  viz.  the  ac- 
tion or  the  power  in  the  direc- 
tion WD,  its  own  weight  (or 
gravity)  in  direction  DE,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  plane  in  direction  EW ;  (by  Art.  56,)  these 
three  forces  are  to  each  other  as  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
DWE,  in  the  directions  of  which  they  respectively  act.  Hence, 
P  :  W  : :  WD  :  DE  ::  sin.  WED  or  ACB  :  sin.  DWE. 

By  the  third  law  of  motion,  the  pressure  of  W  upon  the  plane 
must  be  equal  to  the  reaction  of  the  plane  upon  W ;  if,  therefore, 
EW  represents  that  reaction,  WE  will  represent  the  pressure 
upon  the  plane  ;  hence, 

P :  press,  on  the  plane : :  WD :  WE ::  sin.  WED  or  ACB :  sm.  WDE ; 
W  :  presg.  on  the  plane : :  DE  *•  WE  i\  sin.  D  W^E  :  sin.  WDE* 

130.  In  the  inclined  plane,  when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the 
PLANE,  1.  The  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its 
length  ;  2.  The  power  is  to  tfie  pressure  on  the  plane,  as  the  height 
of  the  plane  to  its  base ;  3.  The  weight  is  to  the  pressure  on  the 
plane  as  the  length  of  the  plane  to  its  base. 

If  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  plane,  then  WD  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coinciding  with  WA,  and  the  power,  the  weight,  and 
the  pressure,  will  be  respectively  represented  by  the  three  sides 
WA,  AE,  WE,  of  the  triangle  AWE  ;  hence, 

*  This  figure  is  to  be  considered  as  a  section  of  the  plane  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  weight ;  and  if  the  weight  l>e  not  large,  that  center  of  gravity 
may     considered  as  placed  in  the  angular  point  (W)  of  Um  triangle  DW£* 
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P  :  W  ::  WA  :AE  : :  AB  :  AC  :  :  height :  length. 

P  :  press,  on  the  plane  : :  WA  :  WE  : :  AB  :  BG  : :  height :  base^ 

W  :  press,  on  the  plane  : :  A£  :  WE  : ;  AC  :  BC  ; :  length  :  base. 

,  131.  In  the  inclined  plane,  when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the 
BASE  of  theplane,  1.  The  power  is  to  the  weighty  as  the  height  of  the 
fiane  to  its  base  ;  2.  The  power^s  to  the  pressure  on  the  plane  as 
the  height  of  the  plane  to  iti  length :  3.  The  weight  is  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  plane,  as  the  base  of  the  plane  to  its  length. 

If  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane,  (i.  e.  if  the 
weight  W  be  sustained  upon  the  plane  by  a  force  acting  in  the 
direction  pWy  and  pushing  horizontally  against  the  plane,)  then 
produce  jpW  to  F ;  and  when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  the  power, 
the  weight,  and  the  pressure  will  be  respectively  represented  by 
the  three  sides  WF,  PE,  WE,  of  the  triangle  WFE  ;  therefore, 
P  :  W  ::  WF  :  FE  ::  AB  :  BC  : :  height :  base. 
P  :  press,  on  the  plane : :  WF  :  WE  : :  AB  :  AC  : :  height :  length. 
W  :  press,  on  the  plane  : :  FE  :  WE  : :  BC  :  AG  : :  base  :  length. 


132.  The  least  power  will  be  required  to  raise  or  sustain  a  given 
weight  upon  a  given  inclined  plane,  when  the  direction  in  which  that 
power  acts  is  parallel  to  the  plane ;  and,  conversely,  the  greatest 
weight  will  also  be  raised  or  sustained  by  a  ^iven  power  upon  a 
given  inclined  plane,  when  the  direction  in  which  the  power  acts  is 
parallel  to  the  plane. 

Let  a=angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane,  iS=angle  which  the 
direction  of  the  power  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
at  the  point  where  the  weight  rest?  upon  it ;  then,  by  Art.  129, 

P  :  W  : :  sin.  a  :  sin.    ;     p=:^^^5?,— ,    Suppose  W  and  sin.  a 

sm.  p 

to  be  given,  then  P  varies  as  •^jjpjg*  consequently  be 

the  least  when  sin.  is  the  greatest,  L  e.  when  the  angle  DWE 
becomes  a  right  angle,  or  P  acts  parallel  to  the  plane. 

Again,  W-^^        P .     therefore,  P  and  sin.  a  be  given,  then 
sin.  a 

W  a  sin.  p,  and  will  consequently  be  greatest-  when  sin.  is 
greatest. 


1 33.  The  pressure  on  a  given  inclined  plane,  with  a  given  power, 
is  greatest  when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane. . 
Let  y=WDE ;  then,  by  Art.  129,  P  :  pressure  upon  the  plane 

: :  sin. «  :  sin.  r,    presstu'e  upon  the  plane—^-^^^"'  ^ ;  if  P  and 

^  ^  sm.  a 

sin.  a  be  given,  then  the  pressure  upon  the  plane  ot  sin.  y,  and 

tirill  consequently  be  greatest  when  sin.  y  is  greatest,  i.  e.  when 
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WDE  becomes  a  right  angle,  or  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the 
base  of  the  plane.* 

134.  When  a  weight  W  is  sustained  by  another  weight  P  go- 
ing over  a  fixed  pulley  D,  (Fig.  90,)  since  the  angle  DWE  varies 
at  every  point  of  the  plane,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  but  one 
point  of  the  plane  where  a  given  power  will  sustain  a  given 
weight ;  and  that  point  may  be  thus  determined.  Take  B6  : 
BC  : :  P  :  W,  and  with  center  B  and  radius  BG,  describe  a  circu- 
lar arc  cutting  AC  in  F ;  join  BF,  and  draw  DKL  perpendicular 
to  BF,  or  to  BF  produced :  then  the  point  W,  where  DL  cuts 


D  Fig.  90.  D 


AC,  will  be  the  point  required ;  for  the  triangles  DWE,  BFC  be- 
ing similar,t  we  have 

WD:DE::BF  orBGiBC; 
butP:  W::BG  :  BC, 

.-.P:  W::  WD         :  DE  ;  hence, 


by  Art.  129,  the  relation  between  the  sides  of  the  triangle  WDE 
is  such  £LS  to  give  the  position  W  when  there  is  an  equilibrium 
between  P  and  W. 

But  when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  plane  or  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  plane,  the  ratio  of  P :  W  is^sonstantj  through  every 
part  of  the  plane  ;  if  therefore  a  given  power  be  in  equilibno 

*  In  this  case,  since  WE  is  greater  than  FE,  it  appears  that  the  pressure  is  greater 
than  W  ;  hut  in  this  there  is  no  inconsistency,  for  it  is  evident  that  when  a  weight  ia 
sustained  upon  an  inclined  plane  by  means  of  a  force  acting  in  direction  pW,  part  of 
the  pressure  arises  from  the  power  as  well  as  from  the  weight,  and  therefore  the  whole 
pressure  may  be  greater  than  the  weight 

t  Draw  WE  at  right  angles  to  AC,  as  before,  then  AEWsACB ;  and  in  the 
right-angled  triangles  BKL,  DBL,  KLB  is  common,  .-.  KBL=KDB ;  hence  CFB 
ssDWE,  and  consequently  the  triangle  CFB  is  similar  to  the  triangle  DWE. 

t  For  (in  one  case)  P  :  W  : :  height  of  the  plane  :  length  of  the  plane ;  and  in 
<Ke  other,  P  :  W  : :  height  of  plane  :  base  of  plane.   (Art  130, 131.) 
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with  a  givea  weight  at  any  one  point  of  a  platie»  the  same  power 
would  also  be  in  equilihrio  with  the  weight,  when  placed  at  any 
other  point  of  that  plane.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  ex- 
amples for  illustration. 

135.  Examples. 

1.  A  person  is  just  able  to  sustain  by  his  strength  a  weight  of 
200  pounds.  What  weight  would  he  be  able  to  sustain  on  an 
inclined  plane  whose  elevation  is  50^,  by  means  of  a  rope  going 
round  it,  and  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  plane  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure  ? 

In  this  case,  (Fig.  91,)  the  power 

which  supports  the  weight  acts  parallel 

to  the  plane,  .'.by  Art.  130,  P  :  W  : : 

AB  :  AC  : :  sin.  ACB  (50°)  :  radius  : : 

,„   Px  10000    , .  . 
7660  :  10000,  or  W=-— — — ;  this  is 
7bbU 

the  weight  supported  by  the  rope  P W A ; 
bat  since  that  rope  is  fixed  at  A,  each 

fart  PW,  WA,  of  that  rope  supports 
alf*  the  weight ;  hence,  if  the  force 
exerted  by  the  rope  PWA=P,  the  force 
acting  in  the  direction  WP=iP ;  calling  that  force  (p,)  then  />=iP, 
or  P=2p ;  substitute  this  for  P  and  we  have 

^„  20X10000  ^^^n400000  . 

W=-Sy^^=(if  ;>=200)-^^=522.19  pounds ; 

if  therefore  a  person  by  his  natural  strength  is  able  to  lift  a  weight 
of  200  pounds,  acting  under  the  circumstances  here  represented, 
he  will  be  able  to  sustain  a  weight  of  522.19  pounds. 

2.  Upon  an  inclined  plane,  whose  length  is  20  feet,  and  eleva- 
tion 30^,  a  weight  of  3  pounds  is  sustained  by  a  power  of  2 
pounds,  acting  over  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  distance  of  10  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  plane,  (in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  90 :)  It 
is  required  to  find  the  distance  of  W  from  the  top  of  the  plane, 
when  there  is  an  equilibrium. 

Since  AC=20  feet,  and  ACB=30®,  AB  (=sin.  30°)  will  be 
equal  to  10  feet,  and  consequently  BC=^/(ACa-BA^)=^/300 
=17.32  feet ;  constructing  the  figure,  therefore,  as  in  Art  134, 

we  have  BG  :  BC(17.32)  : :  P(2) :  W  (3),  .-.BG  or  BF==  y 

=11.55  feet;  hence,  in  the  triangle  BFC  we  have  BC=17.32, 


•  The  oaae  being  Bimilar  to  that  of  a  weight  supported  by  two  parallel  strings  go. 
ing  oyer  a  poUey. 
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BF-11.55,  FCB==30^  from  wliich  the  angles  FBC,  GFB  are 
found  to  be  respectively  18^  34'  and  131^  26' ;  but  the  triangle 
DWE  is  similar  to  the  triangle  BFC,  .•.WED=30^  WDE=18^ 
34',  and  DWE=131«>  26'. 

Again,  since  DWE  is  131°  26',  and  AWE  a  right  angle,  DWA 
must  be  41°  26' ;  hence,  in  the  triangle  DWA,  we  have  AD=10 
feet,  WDA=18°  34',  and  DWA=41°  26',  from  which  AW  is 
found  to  be  4.812  feet,  which  gives  the  distance  of  W  from  the 
top  of  the  plane  wheu  P  is  in  equilibrio  with  W. 

3.  A  body  is  sustained  upon  an  inclined  plane,  first  by  a  pow^r 
acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  and  afterward  by  a  power  acting 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane.  Compare  the  pressures  up<Mi 
the  plane  in  these  two  difierent  cases. 

By  Art.  130,  when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  plane, 
W :  press,  on  the  plane  (P) : :  length :  base. 

By  Art.  131,  when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base, 
Press,  on  the  pl^e  (/?) :  W : :  length  (h)  :  base  (B ;) .% 
p:  P::  L«:B« 

Thus,  in  a  plane  whose  elevation  is  60°,  (and  whose  length  is 
consequently  double*  of  its  base,)  it  makes  a  difference  of  4 : 1 
as  to  the  pressure  upon  the  plane,  whether  a  body  is  sustained 
upon  it  by  a  force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  or  by  one  acting 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane. 

4.  Two  weights  P,  W,  resting  upon  the  inclined  planes  AC, 
AD,  (Fig.  92,}  whose  common  height  is  AB,  keep  each  other  in 
equilibrio  by  means  of  a  string  going  over  a  pulley  fixed  At  A- 
Compare  the  two  weights. 

Since  the  string  passes  freely  over  ^ 
the  pulley  at  A,  and  the  two  weights 
are  at  rest,  it  is  evident  that  the  ten* 
sion  of  the  string  WAP  must  be  every- 
where the  same,  i.  e.  whatever  power 
is  exerted  at  A  to  sustain  W  on  the 
plane  AC,  the  same  is  exerted  at  that 
point  to  sustain  P  upon  the  plane  AD ;  call  that  power  (p,)  then, 
since  the  power  in  each  case  may  be  considered  as  acting  par 
rallel  to  the  plane,  we  have,  by  Art.  180. 

p:W::  AB;AC,  and  P:p::  AD:  AB; 

P :  W  : :  AD :  AC  : :  plane  upon  which  P  rests  :  plane  upon 
which  W  rests.  Hence,  two  weights  resting  on  two  inclined 
planes  which  meet,  (forming  a  ridge,)  will  balance  each  other, 
when  they  are  to  one  another  as  the  lengths  of  the  plaaes  on 
which  iliey  respectively  rest. 

♦  In  Fig.  91,  if  ACB=60«,  then  CAB=30o  j  .-.  BC=*  radiiw=iAC,4>r  AC^SBC 
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&  A  body  is  supported  between  two  inclined  planes  of  ffma 
elevations :  Compare  the  pressure  upon  the  planes. 

Let  NHL,  (Fig.  93,)  represent 
a  perpendicular  section  of  the 
body  passing  through  its  two 
points  of  contact  H,  L,  with  the 
planes;  and  from  those  points 
draw  HF,  LF  at  right  angles  to 
the  planes  DC,  AC  respectively. 
From  their  intersection  F,  draw 
FG  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  let  it  represent  the  weight  of 
the  body.  Through  G  draw  GO 
parallel  to  LF;  then  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle  GOF  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  three 
forces  which  keep  the  body  at  rest  upon  the  plane  AC,  viz.  GO 
will  represent  the  reaction  of  the  plane  AC ;  OF  the  reaction  of 
the  plane  DC ;  and  FG  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  three  sides  of  the  same  triangle 
will  represent  the  three  forces  which  keep  the  body  at  rest  upon 
the  plane  DC.  Through  G  draw  MGK  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
then  since  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  GOF  are  perpendicular 
to  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  MCK,  MCK  must  be  similar 
to  (50F,  (see  note,  p.  55 ;)  and  since  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
pressure  upon  the  plane  DC,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  nlane 
AC,  are  respectively  represented  by  the  three  sides  FG,  FO,  OG 
of  the  triangle  GOF,  they  will  also  be  represented  by  the  three 
sides  MK,  MC,  CK,  of  the  triangle  MCK.  Hence, 
Pr.  on  DC :  Pr.  on  AC : :  MC :  CK 
: :  sin.  MHC  or  ACB :  sin.  CMK  or  DCE. 
.•.  Plr.  on  DC :  Pr.  on  AC : :  sin.  ACB :  sin.  DCE. 

Thus  suppose  DCE=60°,  ACB=30*»,  then  pressure  on  DC: 

pressure  on  AC  : :  sin.  30** :  sin.  60®  : :  i  :  — : :  1 :  >/3.  Hence, 

-  ^ 

when  a  weight  is  supported  between  two  inclined  planes,  the 
pressures  on  the  planes  are  reciprocally  as  the  sines  of  the  angles 
of  inclination  of  the  planes* 


THE  SCREW. 


136.  JTie  screw  is  a  spired  thread  or  groove^  winding  round  a 
cylinder^  so  as  to  cut  all  the  lines  drawn  on  its  surf  ace  parallel  to 
its  axis,  at  the  same  angle.  The  spiral  may  be  either  on  the  convex 
or  the  concave  surface  of  the  cy Underhand  the  screw  is  denominated 
accordingly,  the  external  or  the  internal  screWm 

The  distance  between  the  two  contiguous  threads  of  a  screw, 

15 
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eonresponds  to  the  height  of  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  same 
plane  ;  hence  the  forces  necessary  to  produce  an  equilibrium  in 
the  screw,  are  the  same  as  in  the  incUned  plane.  Thus  let  the 
inclined  plane  ABC  (Fig.  94)  be  wrapped  round  a  cylinder,  the 


circumference  of  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  line  AB ;  then  the 
point  A  being  placed  on  A',  the  point  B  will  come  round  to  A', 
and  the  point  C  will  fall  on  C,  and  the  line  AC  will  trace  out 
the  thread  of  the  screw  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  far  as 
C',  and  may  be  continued  in  the  same  manner.  By  Art.  131, 
when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane,  an  equi- 
librium is  produced  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the 
height  of  the  plane  to  its  base ;  or,  applied  to  the  screw,  an  equi- 
librium is  produced,  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the 
distance  between  two  contiguous  threads  is  to  the  circumference 
of  the  base. 


Fig.  95. 


137.  Let  the  external  and  in- 
ternal screws  be  fitted  to  each 
6ther  in  the  manner  represented 
in  Fig.  95,  and  let  the  external 
screw  be  turned  round  by  a  power 
applied  to  the  lever  BC,  (acting 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cylin- 
der,) while  the  internal  screw  re- 
mains fixed;  then  it  is  evident, 
from  *the  manner  in  which  the 
two  screws  act  upon  each  other, 
that  while  the  lever  BC  makes 
one  revolution,  the  external  screw 
will  be  elevated  or  depressed 
throogh  one  of  the  spaces  oft,  bc^ 
according  to  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  turned.  When  the 
screw  is  depressed  it  drives  be- 
fore it  the  board  £F,  which  moves 


in  the  grooves  D£,  NF,  by  which  means  a  pressure  is  created 
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upon  any  sabstanoe  (S)  placed  between  that  board  and  the  fixed 
board  KM. 

188.  Let  us  now  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  pressure,  by 
finding  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  power  which  produces 
it.  To  do  thisy  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
the  force  which  would  be  genenated  in  the  elevation  of  the  screw; 
which  force  may  be  estimated  by  showing  separately  what  part 
of  it  arises  from  the  action  of  the  roirals  of  the  screw  upon  each 
other,  and  what  from  the  action  of  the  lever.  As  the  machine 
turns  round,  each  point  of  the  external  screw  acts  upon  the  cor« 
responding  one  of  the  internal  screw,  widi  a  force  analogous  to 
that  by  which  a  body  is  sustained  upon  an  inclined  plane  when 
the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane  the  whole 
force  therefore  of  the  screw  will  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  (by 
Art  131)  will  bear  to  the  weight  which  it  could  support,  the  ratio 
of  the  distance  between  two  spirals  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder.  This  would  be  the  case,  supposing  the  force  to  act 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder ;  when  it  acts  therefore  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lever  BC,  it  will  be  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  length  of  the  lever  to  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

189.  In  the  screWf  an  equiUbrium  is  produced  when  the  power  is 
to  the  weighty  as  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  threads  is  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  by  one  revolution  of  the 
power. 

Let  d=^e  distance  between  two 
spirals  of  the  screw,  which  is  cut  ^  d""**'^ 

upon  the  cylinder  of  which  AFG  \ 
(Fig.  96)  is  the  section,  a=length    /  \ 
of  the  lever  (CB),  •'=3.1415,  &c.,  /  \ 

then  the  circimiference  (BDE)  of  •  ^  \ 

the  circle  described  by  the  extremi-  j  ®  ^BHIF"^''"'*!^ 
ty  of  the  lever  =  2ira.   Let  P  =  the.  \  ^tpF  J 

power  acting  at  the  extremity  of    \  / 
the  lever ;    =  the  power  acting  at 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  W=the  y' 

weight  which  is  kept  in  equilibrio         .  * —  

by  P,  then,  by  Art.  138, 

p:W  ::d:  circumference  AFG, 
P:ji::CA;CB;;circum£  AFG : circumfr  BDE; 
P :  W : :   :  circumf.  BDE=(2r4i). 

*  IiBtead  of  moving  a  body  np  an  inclined  plane,  we  here  moye  the  phoe  itself 
ftfunH  a  fwletanee,  which  is  orercame  iirths  same  mamm  as  thai  of  a  body,  and 
which  may  theiefore  be  praperiy  couidend  as  a  weight 
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hence,  if  any  three  txf  the  four  quantities  a,  be  giren, 
die  fourth  may  be  foand.* 

140.  We  have  thus  estimated  the  magnitude  of  the  weight 
which  might  be  sustained  by  a  given  power  applied  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  screw ;  but  this  machine  is  oftener  used  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  pressure  than  for  raising  a  weight ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  whatever  force  is  exerted  by  the  screw  to  sus- 
tain a  weight  when  it  is  turned  in  one  direction,  will  also  be  ex- 
erted to  create  a  pressure  downward,  when  it  is  turned  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Whether,  therefore,  the  screw  be  applied  to 
raising  a  weight,  or  creating  a  pressure,  the  power  necessary  to 
sustain  the  weight  or  produce  the  pressure,  will  always  bear  to 
that  weight  or  pressure  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  any 
two  spirals  of  the  screw,  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
which  the  power  describes. 

141.  EXAMELES. 

1.  A  screw,  the  distance  between  whose  spirals  is  one  inch,  is 

turned  horizontally  by  a  lever  whose  length  is  2  feet,  reckoning 

from  the  axis  of  the  screw :  What  weight  could  be  sustained  or 

pressure  produced  by  it,  when  a  power  of  30  pounds  acts  at  tfie 

extremity  of  the  lever  ? 

A-x  ,0..  XTT   24raP  2X3.1415X24X30 
By  Art.  139,  W=— ^=  j  =4523.76  pounds ; 

i.  e.  a  power  of  30  pounds  applied  to  a  machine  of  this  kind 
would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  weight,  or  create  a  pressure, 
equivalent  to  about  4523  pounds,  or  somewhat  more  than  two 
tons. 

2.  A  person  who  could  just  lift  a  weight  of  60  pounds  found 

himself  able,  by  means  of  a  lever  3  feet  long,  acting  as  a  handle 

to  a  screw,  to  sustain  a  ton  weight :  What  was  the  distance 

between  the  spirals  of  the  screw  ? 

i>  J  2x3.1415x3x60         ^  ,  ^ 

By  Art.  139,  d--^-  =.504  feet  =  about  6 

inches. 

3.  In  Fig.  97,  the  screw  AB,  which  is  turned  by  a  power  P 
acting  upon  the  handle  PQ,  turns  at  the  same  time  the  wheel  C, 

*  From  this  proportion  it  appears  that  the  relation  P  :  W  depends  entirely  npon 
the  distance  between  the  spirals  and  the  circumfereDce  which  the  power  deseribes, 
whatever  be  the  tlucknem  of  the  erlinder  upon  which  the  screw  is  oat :  and  ainca 

_  /    Wd\    "Wd    ^  .      \,   d  .  , 

P  I— ^jj^l  when  W  is  given.  Pot-;  l  c.  the  power  necessary  to  srnrtam  a 

given  weight  varies  direcfly  as  the  durtance  between  the  spinJa*  and  inversely  «i 
the  leogth  of  the  leve* 
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in  sach  a  maimer  as  ta  cause  it  to  draw  up  the  weight  W,  by  a 
rope  wound  round  the  axle  D :  This  is  called  the  endless  screw, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  ratio  of  P :  W. 

Supposing  all  the  parts  of  this  machine  to  be  nicely  adjusted, 
it  is  a  very  powerful  one  ;  inasmuch  as  it  combines  the  energy 
of  the  screw  with  the  multiplying  power  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 


Tq  estimate  the  efiect,  therefore,  let  PQ=^  the  distance  between 
two  spirals  of  the  screw=d,  radius  of  the  wheel=R,  radius  of 
the  axle=r,  «'=3.14159,  and  Q=the  force  exerted  by  the  screw 
upon  the  wheel ;  then,  by  Art.  139,  P  r'Q : :  df :  2^0, 
and, by  Art  113,  Q;  W;:  r  ;R, 

.•.P:W::dr:2TOR. 

Hence  P=^^^,  and  W=^^^;  let  d=l  inch,  a=12  inches, 
2^dR  dr 

40715 

r=4  inches,  R=18  inches,  and  P=30  pounds,  then  W=— — 

4 

pounds  =4.54  tons ;  so  that,  by.  means  of  this  machine,  a  power 
of  30  pounds  would  be  sufficij^iit  to  keep  in  equilibrio  a  weight 
of  about  44  tons.        ,  ,  ^ 

■     .        I  ;  .    :  •'.'■-/; 

142.  Questions  on  the  PRiNctPLEs  of  the  Inclined  Plane  and 

Screw.  *  '   *     '  '  •  ^ 

1.  If  a  man  can  draw  a  weight  of  125  pounds  up  the  side  of 
a  perpendicular  wall,  20  feet  high,  what  weight  will  he  be  able 
to  raise  along  a  smooth  plank  44  feet  long,  laid  sloping  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  ?  Am.  275  pounds. 

2.  Suppose  that  a  horse  is  able  to  draw  a  weight  of  440 
pounds  out  of  a  well,  (by  a  rope  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley, 
which  allows  the  horse  to  draw  in  a  horizontal  direction ;)  what 
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weight  win  the  same  animal  draw  np  a  railway  having  a  slope 
of  five  degrees,  no  allowance  being  made  for  friction  7 

>  .  '  7  Ans.  5048.5  pounds. 

3.  A  lever  five  feet  long  is  fixed  at  right  angles  in  a  screw 
whose  threads  are  one  inch  asunder,  so  that  the  lever  tarns  just 
once  round  in  raising  or  depressing  the  screw  one  inch.  If  then 
this  lever ,  be  urged  by  a  force  of  65  pounds,  with  what  force 
will  the  screw  press  ?  Ans.  24504.35  pounds. 

4.  A  shipwright  wishing  to  haul  a  ship  upon  the  stocks,  em- 
ploved  a  machine,  combining  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  wheel 

I  '   and  axle,  the  pulley,  and  the  inclined  plane,  as  represented  in 
Pig.  98. 


The  handle  of  the  winch  BC        =18  inches. 
The  distance  of  the  threads  on  CD=1  inch* 
The  radius  o(  the  wheel  ED        ^  feet. 
The  radius  of  the  axle  EF  =6  inches. 

6  is  a  fixed,  and  H  a  movable  pul- 
ley, the  number  of  strings  being  =4. 
Inclination  of  the  plal^  =30^. 
Allowing  a  man  to  turn  on  the  handle  at  B,  with  a  force  equal 
to  100  pounds,  how  much  force  could  he  exert  on  the  ship  7 

Ans.  861911.168  jM>tiJub|  or  more  than  16H  tons. 


THE  WEDGE. 

143.  All  those  instruments  which  are  used  for  the  separation 
of  the  parts  of  bodies,  such  as  knives,  axes,  coulters,  and  chisels, 
come  under  the  general  denomination  of  the  wedge  ;  but  these 
instruments  are  made  of  such  variety  of  shapes,  and  forces  are 
applied  to  them  in  such  various  ways,  that  of  all  the  mechanical 
powers,  the  wedge  is  that  whose  properties  are  least  ci^ble  of 
being  brought  to  mathematical  calculation.  In  the  particular 
ease  where  the  wedge  is  of  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  and 
the  resistance  upon  its  sides  can  be  considered  as  forces  acting 
in  giv^n  direotions,  the  relatioii  between  those  resistances  and 
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the  power  which  oounteracts,  them,  may  be  estimated  in  the  fot 
lowing  mamier. 

144.  In  the  wedge,  an  equilibrium  is  produced  when  that  part  of 
the  power,  which^  when  resolved,  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  Oack  of 
the  wedge,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  parts  of  the  resistances  which 
also  act  perpendicularly  to  the  back  ;  these  resistances  being  to  each 
other  invermy  as  their  respective  distances  from  the  line  of  direo 
Hon  in  which  the  resultant  of  the  power  acts. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  99)  represent  a 
section  of  the  wedge  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  and  sup- 
pose its  sides  AG,  BC,  to  be  per- 
fectly smooth.  Let  a  power  P, 
whose  magnitude  and  durection  is 
represented  by  ab,  act  upon  AB, 
the  back  of  the  wedge,  and  let  it 
be  counteracted  by  two  resistances 
R,  R',  (which  are  represented  in 
quantity  and  direction  by  the  lines 
de,  kl,)  acting  upon  the  sides  AC,  BC.  Resolve  ab  into  ac  per- 
pendicular, and  be  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  wedge,  and  let  de 
also  be  resolved  into  df  perpendicular  and  ef  parallel  to  the  side 
AC ;  and  since  the  side  AC  is  perfectly  smooth,  df  (Hily  is  effec- 
tual to  stop  the  progress  of  the  wedge ;  resolve  df  again  into 
parallel,  and^f  perpendicular  to  the  back  of  the  wedge,  then 
is  the  only  part  o§  the  resistance  R  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
that  part  of  the  power  (viz.  ac)  which  acts  perpendicularly  to 
the  back  of  the  wedge.  Let  the  resistance  R'  be  resolved  in  the 
same  manner,  and  let  mn  be  that  part  of  it  which  is  directly  op- 
posed to  ac ;  then,  supposing  every  part  of  the  wedge  to  be  per- 
fectly hard  and  inflexible,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  ^ 
equilibrium  between  P  and  R+R',  ac^fg+mn. 

But  in  ascertaining  this  relation  between  P  and  R+R'  when 
they  are  in  equilibrio,  it  idiould  be  recollected  that  the  point  c 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  assumed ;  for  there  evidently  will  be  a 


tendency  to  vibratory  or  rotary  motion, 
unless  the  two  resistances  balance 
themselves  about  that  point  To  de** 
termine  the  point  c  so  that  this  ten- 
dency to  vibratory  motion  shall  be 
prevented,  produce  gf,  nm,  (Fig.  100,) 
to  k  and  o,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
resistances  fg,  mn  will  only  balance 
themselves  about  c,  when,  according 
to  Theorem  II,  of  parallel  motion, 
(Art  60,)  fg:mn::co:ck;  that  is, 
when  the  effective  parts  of  ^e  resist- 


Fig.  100. 
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•ances  are  to  eaek  other  inversely  as  their  re&qpective  distances 
from  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  resultant  of  the  power 
acts. 

145.  But  (or  the  purpose  of  computing  the  actual  power  of  the 
wedge  in  particular  cases,  we  must  find  an  expression  for  the 
power  in  known  terms,  arising  from  the  shape  of  the  wedge,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  resistances.  Therefore  produce  <^  to  A, 
(Fig.  99,)  and  let  a  perpendicular  CD,  be  drawn  from  the  verti* 
cal  angle  to  the  back  of  the  wedge.  Let  a,  denote  the  two 
vertical  angles,  ir  the  angle  made  by  the  power  with  the  back 
of  the  wedge,  and  ;  and  f  the  respective  angles  made  by  the  re- 
sistances R,  R'  with  the  sides.  Then,  since  in  the  right-angled 
triangles  GAD,  the  alternate  angles  dhf^  CAD,  are  equal, 
the  angle      must  be  equal  to  the  angle  ACD  (a.)  Now 

de(R)  :      : rad. :  sin.  def,  or  sin.  gj 
and  df  :fg : ;  rad. ;  sin,  fag^  or  sin,  a, 

_   ^  — T-i.    .         .  ^    Rxsin.  fxsin.  a 

.'. R  :fg : :  rad.1*  :  sm.  ;xsm.  a,  or  fg=  =T7i  • 

rad.  I 

For  the  same  reason,  mn=  ^'^^^^^g'^^ri.p 

rad.|* 

Again,  ab(P)  :ac::  rad. :  sin.  ac=^^^^*. 

rad. 

But  when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  ac=fg+inn ;  hence 

Pxsin.r   R xsin. f xsin.  a+W  Xsin.  Xsin. /8, 

^  sin.  f  X  sin.  a+R'  x  sin.  f  x  sin.  P 
rad.  xsin.  f 

^This  formula  enables  us  to  compute  the  power  of  a  wedge, 
'(or  its  ratio  to  the  weight,)  when  we  have  given  the  angles  made 
by  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  vertical  angle  to  the  back 
of  the  wedge,  and  likewise  the  angles  at  which  the  power  and 
resistances  respectively  act,  whatever  these  angles  may  be;  but 
when  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  the  power  acts  perpendicularly 
to  the  back,  and  the  resistances  perpendicularly  to  tne  sides,  the 
formula  becomes  much  simpler.  For  then,  sin.  sin. and 
sin.  each  becomes  fequal  to  radius,  and  the  general  formula 
becomes  P=Rxsin.  <^+R'  xsin.  /8. 

146.  In  the  particular  case  when  the  directions  of  the  power 
and  resistances  meet  in  the  same  point,  as  in  Fig.  101,  the  power 
is  to  the  weight  as  the  back  of  the  wedge  to  the  sum  of  the  sides  ; 

'  for  then  it  is  evident,  that  this  equSibrium  is  produced  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  that  of  a  body  kept  at  rest  by  three 
forces  whose  directions  meet  in  that  point;  but  (by  AtL  57) 
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those  three  forces  would  be  to  each 
other  as  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle 
perpendicular  to  their  respective  direc- 
tions ;  P,  R  and  R',  will  therefore  be  to 
each  other  as  the  three  sides  of  die  tri- 
angle ABC ;  i.  e. 

P:R::AB:AC;  P:R'::AB:BC 
P :  R+R' : :  AB :  AC+BC* 

If  the  wedge  is  isosceles,  and  two 
equal  resistances  act  perpendicularly  to 
the  sides,  while  the  power  acts  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  back,  then P:  W ::  ^AB :  AC ; 
For,P:(2R)W::AB:2AC 

.•.P:W::iAB:AC;  that  is, 

If  the  wedge  is  isosceles,  the  power  is  to  iJie  toeight  as  half  the 
back  of  the  loedge  is  to  one  of  its  sides. 

Hence,  the  thinner  the  wedge,  that  is,  the  longer  the  sides  of 
the  wedge  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  greater  is  its  power 
of  overcoming  reiiistance,  with  a  given  blow ;  a  well  known 
property  of  sharp  instruments,  which  are  referred  to  the  wedge. 

147.  Examples. 

1.  A  wedge,  whose  sides  are  perfectly  polished  planes,  is 
driven  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  until  that  part  of  the  pressure  on 
each  side,  which  a#3  perpendicularly  to  the  back,  is  1500  pounds : 
What  force  must  be  applied  at  the  back  to  prevent  its  recoil  ? 

Here  P=R+R'=2R=3000  pounds. 

2.  Two  equal  resistances  (R,  R')  acting  at  angles  of  60°  and 
30°  upon  the  sides  of  a  perfectly  smooth  .wedge,  are  kept  in  equj^^ 
librio  by  a  power  acting  perpendicularly  to  its  back  ;  the  angle « 
which  a  perpendicular  (from  the  vertical  angle  of  the  wedge  to 
the  back)  makes  with  the  side  upon  which  R  acts  is  45^,  and  with 
that  upon  which  acts  dO"" :  Required  the  ratio  of  P :  R-f  R 
or2R. 

This  is  a  case  of  Art.  145,  where  R'=3R,  sin.  r=rad.  =  I, 
.•.  P=R  (sin.  {Xsin.  a+sin.  f' xsin.  j8 ;)  but, 

•••^=''(^»+*-) 

^R^v'e+i)  ^ 
 4 — ;  hence 

P :  R : :  V6+1 : 4,  and  P :  2R : :  V^+l :  8. 


sin.  f =sin.  60*=^ 
sin.  a=an.  45* 


V2 

ain.^=sin.80°=  | 
idn./8=sin-30'*= 


*  Algebra,  Art.  38& 
16 
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148.  Questions  on  trb  P^ciflbs  op  the  Wsdgb* 

1.  An  isosceles  wedge,  whose  acute  angle  was  5^,  was  in* 
serted  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock.  The  pressure  exerted  perpendicu- 
larly on  each  side  was  equal  to  6500  pounds :  What  force  ap- 
plied at  the  back  of  the  wedge  would  overcome  the  resistance  ? 

Ans.  567.33  pounds. 

2.  In  a  wedge  of  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  the  power 
and  resistances  act  perpendicularly  to  the  back.  The  pressures 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  wedge,  whose  lengths  are  5  and  7 
inches,  are  estimated  at  950  and  300  pounds  respectively,  acting 
at  the  center  of  each  side.  The  length  of  the  back  of  the  wedge 
is  5  inches :  What  power  must  be  exerted  perpendicularly  to  the 
back  of  the  wedge,  to  produce  an  equilibrium  ? 

Ans.  V=l2aO  pounds. 

3.  A  force  of  1600  pounds,  acting  at  an  angle  of  75^  upon  the 
back  of  a  wedge,  is  just  sufficient  to  balance  two  resistanceSr 
which  are  to  one  another  as  5  :  7,  and  whose  directions  make  an- 
gles with  their  respective  sides  of  80^  and  40^.  The  angle 
which  a  perpendicular  irom  the  vertical  angle  upon  the  back, 
makes  with  the  side,  upon  which  is  exerted  the  greater  resistance, 
is  10^,  and  that  which  it  makes  with  the  other  side  is  4° :  What 
is  the  amount  of  the  resistances?         Ans.  16487.76  jvotind^. 

General  Pbinciple,  applicable  to  all  ths  Mechanical  Powers. 

149.  The  most  simple  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  is  by  a  comparison  of  the  respective  velocities 
OP  THE  POWER  AND  THE  W1BIGHT.   lu  ordcr  clcarly  to  understand 
this  subject,  it  must  be  recollected, 
%A  That  an  equUxbrium  implies  the  action  of  opposite  and  equal 

.FORCES  ; 

That  the  measure  of  a  force  is  its  momentum,  aiuZ,  consequently^ 
that  in  an  equilibrium,  the  momenta  on  the  opposite  sides  are  equal ; 

That  momentum  is  compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and 
velocity ;  and  hence,  that  a  small  Dody  may  have  as  much  mo- 
mentum as  a  large  one,  if  it  moves  over  as  much  greater  space  in 
the  same  time,  as  its  quantity  of  matter  is  less. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  foregoing  principles  to  the  mechanical 
powers. 

When  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equilibrio,  one  has  just  as 
much  momentum  as  the  other ;  and  therefore  the  product  of  the 
weight  into  its  velocity,  equals  the  product  of  the  power  into  its 
velocity ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  reviewing  the  several  mechani- 
cal powers,  that  in  the  theorem  by  which  the  law  of  equilibrium 
is  in  each  case  enunciated,  the  line  into  which  the  power  or  the 
weight  is  multiplied,  is  proportional  to  the  space  over  which  it 
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moves  in  a  given  time,  and  therefore  (by  Art  12)  is  the  measure 
of  its  velocity.  This  doctrine  will  be  clearly  comprehended  by 
reviewing  each  of  the  mechanical  powers  separately.* 

160-  Suppo3e  P  and  W  (Fig.  _  Fig.ior. 
lOr,)  to  vibrate  in  equilibrium  on 
the  end  of  a  straight  lever,  PCW: 
they  wU  describe  similar  arcs 
P/>,  Wto,  which  will  be  the  mea- 
sures of  their  respective  veloci- 
ties ;  or,  V  :  V  : :  Pp  :  Wu? : ;  PC  : 
WC::  W:P,.\V:i;::  W:P. 

In  the  wheel  and  axle,  while  the  power  descends  through  a 
space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  the  weight  ascends 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle, .'.  the 
velocity  of  the  power  :  the  velocity  of  the  weight : :  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel :  the  circumference  of  the  axle  : :  radius  of 
the  wheel :  radius  of  the  axle  : :  W  :  P. 

In  the  single  fixed  pvJley,  the  power  and  weight  move  through 
equal  spaces  in  the  same  time,  /.the  velocity  of  the  power  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight ;  and  in  this  machine  P=W, 
.•.velocity  of  power :  velocity  of  weight : :  W  :  P. 

In  the  system  of  n  pulleys,  (Pig.  85,)  while  the  power  descends 
throogh  any  space  (x,)  each  of  the  strings  belonging  to  the  block 
of  pulleys  to  which  the  weight  is  appended  is  shortened  by  4^j-*- 
the  weight  ascends  through  a  space  equal  to  4^  in  the  same  time 
that  P  descends  through  the  space  x ;  hence  the  velocity  of  the 
power :  the  velocity  of  the  weight ::  a; : -i- : :  n :  1  : :  W  :  P. 

In  the  system  of  pulleys  (Fig.  86,)  while  P  descends  through 
any  space  (a?,)  the  pulley  F  is  raised  through  a  8pace=|a7 ;  the 
pulley  D  through  a  space=Jxix=|x;  the  pulley  B  through  a 
space=ix}a?=la?;  hence  (if  n=the  number  of  piileys)  velocity 
of  P:velocity  of  W::a::(i)Ja:::2":  1 ::  W:P. 

Let  ABC  ^ig.  102,)  be  an  inclined  plane^  p 
up  which  the  weight  W  is  drawn  by  a  pow- 
er P  acting  over  a  pulfey  at  A,  then  P  :  W 
::  AB :  AC.   Draw  W6  parallel  to  CB,  and 
ab  parallel  to  AB ;  then  while  P  descends 
through  a  space  equal  to  W«,  W  ascends 
upon  the  plane  through  the  same  space ;  but  ^ 
the  space  actually  described  by  W  in  this  ^ 
time  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  is  6a ;  /.  (when  the  velocity  of 


*  In  otimating  the  mcreate  of  the  power  Decessary  to  put  the  machine  in  motion, 
the  friction  of  its  di^rent  parts  shooJd  be  taken  into  the  account  If  psthe  anm 
of  the  impedimentB  arising  from  friction,  and  P=:^ihe  power  which  woidd  keep  the 
weight  (W)  in  equilibrio,  then  it  is  evident,  that,  before  the  machine  can  be  put  in 
motion,  the  power  actually  empbyed  most  exceed  P-ffi. 
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the  power  and  weight  are  estimated  m  the  direction  in  whic|i 
they  respectively  act) 

velocity  of  P :  velocity  of  W : :  Wa  :  eft  : :  AC :  AB : :  W :  P. 

In  the  screw^  while  P  describes  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  BC,  (Fig.  96,)  the  weight  is  elevated  or  depressed 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  contiguous 
spirab  (rf,) .'.  the  velocity  of  P :  the  velocity  of  W : :  circumfe- 
rence (DBE,):d::  W:P. 

Finsilly,  in  the  u>edgej  the  power  of  overcoming  the  resistancr^ 
is  proportioned  (Art  146)  to  the  acuteness  of  the  wedge ;  and 
the  distance  to  which  the  parts  are  separated,  that  is,  the  space 
over  which  the  weight  moves,  when  compared  ^ith  the  space 
through  which  the  power  (namely^  the  wedge  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  power)  moves,  is  constantly  diminished  as  the  acute- 
ness of  the  wedge  is  increased. 

In  the  same  manner  we  might  trace  this  relation  between  the 
velocity  of  the  power  and  the  velocity  of  the  weight,  in  machines 
where  the  power  and  weight  act  obliquely  to  each  other ;  but  as 
the  operation  then  becomes  somewhat  more  intricate,  and  as 
what  nas  been  cdready  shown  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  our  proposition,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  investigation 
any  further, 

THE  ROPE  MACHHIE. 

151.  If  a  body  fixed  to  two  or  more  ropes^  is  sustained  by  powers 
which  act  by  means  of  those  ropes,  this  assemblage  is  called  the  Fu- 
nicular or  Rope  Machine, 

152.  A  given  weight  is  in  equilibrio  with  two  given  powers,  which 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  which  pass  over  pulleys  situated  in 
the  same  horizontal  line,  when  either  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the 
eine  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  directions  of  the  power  and  the 
weight,  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  directions  of  the 
two  powers. 

Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  103,)  be 
two  pulleys  fixed  at  a  given  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  the 
same  horizontal  line,  and  sup- 
pose a  cord,  PAWBP',  to  pass 
over  them,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  are  suspended  the  two 
equal  weights  P,  P' ;  these  two 
weights  being  kept  in  equilibrio 
by  a  third  weight  W.*  Draw  ^ 
AE  parallel  to  CB,  and  produce  ' 
WC  to  meet  it  in  £ ;  then  the  three  sides  G  A,  AE,  EG,  of  the  tri- 

*  In  tiuB  and  the  foUowiof  articles  we  snppode  the  cords  to  be  without  weight, 
mnd  perfectly  inexteudble ;  and  the  pulleys  to  be  so  small,  and  so  adjusted,  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  P,  T%  W,      may  all  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 
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angle  ACE,  will  represent  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  three 
forces  by  which  the  weight  W  is  kept  at  rest ;  for  these  three 
forces  are,  1st,  the  tension  produced  by  P  in  direction  CA ;  2dly, 
the  tension  prodaoed  by  P'  in  direction  CB  or  AE ;  and  Sdly, 
its  own  gravity  in  the  direction  EC ;  and  since  P'=P,  AE  or  CB 
must  be  equal  to  AC.  Hence 

P  or  F :  W ::  AC  or  CB :  EC  : :  sin.  AEC :  sin.  ACB. 

153.  Join  AB ;  then,  since  AB  Is  parallel  and  CE  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  the  angles  at  D  are  right  angles,  and  since  ACE  and 
ACB  are  isosceles  triangles,  the  lines  AB,  CE,  bisect  each  other 
in  D.    Hence  EC=2CD,  and  P :  W : :  AC :  (EC  or)  2CD ; 

2P :  W ::  2AC  :  2CD : :  AC : CD, and 4P« :  W«  ::  AC«  :CD« ;  also 

4P«_W  :  W  : :  AC«— CD*  (AD*)  :  CD"  .•,CD'=^^^^ 

or  CD— which  gives  the  position  of  W  when  the 

equilibrium  takes  place,  for  P,  W,  and  AD  (iAB)  are  known 
quantities. 

Cor.  1.  If  P=iW,  or  2P==W,  then  4F=W«,  and  4P-W 
=0;  if  W  be  greater  than  2P,  then  4P*— W*  is  negative  ;  in  the 
former  case,  therefore,  the  value  of  CD  becomes  infinite,  and  in 
the  latter  impossible ;  which  shows  that  if  W  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  2P,  no  equilibrium  can  take  place. 

Cor.  2.  If  W  and  AD  be  given,  CD  will  vary  inversely  as 
y/  4P*— W ;  and  if  P  be  indefinitely  increased,  W  may  be 
neglected,  and  CD  will  vary  inversely,  as  4P'3=2P ;  that  is, 
CD  will  diminish  as  the  sum  of  the  forces  is  increased,  but  can 
never  become  nothing  until  the  sum  of  the  forces  becomes  infi- 
nite. Suppose,  for  example,  the  line  ACB  to  be  a  rope  whose 
weight  is  equal  to  W  ;  then  it  would  require  an  infinite  force  to 
draw  it  into  a  straight  linCf  by  powers  applied  at  its  extremtties. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

OF  THE  MOTION  OF  BODIES  UPON  INCLINED  PLANES ;  AND  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PENDULUM. 

154.  In  the  second  chapter  we  investigated  the  relation  which 
takes  place  between  the  space  described,  the  velocity  acquired, 
and  the  time  of  its  motion,  when  a  body  ascends  or  descends 
perpendicularly  near  the  earth's  surface.  The  object  of  this 
chapter  is,  to  ascertain  that  relation  when  the  bodies  ascend  or 
descend  upon  planes  inclined  to  the  horizon. 
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MOTIOir  OK  IKCLIKED  PLANES. 

154.  In  Art.  130,  it  was  shown,  that  if  a 
weight  W  be  sustained  upon  an  inclined  Big.  104. 

plane  AC,  (Fig.  104,)  by  another  weight  W 
acting  upon  it  in  a  different  direction  parallel 
to  the  plane,  then  W  :  W : :  AB :  AC.  Sup-^/ 
pose  now  the  string  WAW'  to  be  cut  in  two,  ' 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  W  would 
descend  down  the  plane  with  a  force  which 
bears  to  its  own  weight  the  ratio  of  AB :  AC ;  ^ 
and  since  (by  Art  134)  this  force  is  constant  through  every  part 
of  the  plane;  the  body  thus  descending  may  be  considerea  as 
acted  upon  in  every  point  of  its  descent  by  a  constant  force, 
which  bears  to  the  force  pf  gravity  the  given  ratio  of  the  height 
of  the  plane  H  to  the  length  of  the  plane  L ;  call  this  force 
F,  and  let  the  force  of  gravity  be  represented  by  unity,  then 

F :  1 : :  H :  L,  and  F=5;*  i.  e.  the  force  which  accelerates  the 

motion  of  a  body  down  an  inclined  plane  is  such  a  part  of  the 

force  of  gravity  as  may  be  represented  by  the  fraction  |-;  this 

force,  therefore,  differs  not  from  the  force  of  gravity  in  kind,  but 
in  degree ;  the  effects  produced  by  it  must  consequently  be  analo- 
gous to  the  effects  produced  by  gravity. 

156.  In  order  to  estimate  these  effects,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider, that  if  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  different  constant  forces  for 
the  same  time,  the  velocity  generated  will  evidently  be  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  th68e  forces ;  and  that  if  it  be  acted 
upoii  by  the  same  force  for  different  times,  the  velocity  will  be 
proportional  to  the  time  for  which  the  forces  act ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  if  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  different  constant  forces 
for  different  times,  the  whole  velocity  generated  will  be  as  the 
force  and  time  conjointly.f  Suppose  now  that  the  force  of 
gravity  is  represented  by  unity,  that  m=l6^j  feet,  and  that  V= 
&e  velocity  acquired  in  the  time  T  while  a  body  describes  the 
space  S  acted  upon  by  some  other  constant  force  F,  then,  from 
what  has  just  been  shown,  V :  the  velocity  acquired  by  gravity 

in  l"=2»i  (Art.  34)  : :  FxT :  1  xl,     V=2wFT,  and  T=^^. 

Again,  since  V  *  F  xT,  T  x V  must  vary  as  F  xT« ;%  but  Sx  T  x  V 
(Art.  29,)  .".  S  QD  F  xT« ;  hence  S :  the  space  described  by  gravity 

MTlf  AB 

•  Since  F :  1 : :  AB  :  AC  : :  nn.  ACB  :  rad., F=  "-j^ — «  an-  ACB ;  therefore, 

the  force  which  accelerates  a  body  down  an  inclined  plane  Taiiea  as  the  nne  of  the 
angle  of  the  plane's  elevation, 
t  Algebra,  420.  }  Algebra,  413. 
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in  1"  (w) : :  FxT* :  1  xl»,    S=mPT«,  and  T=i=^^)  .  Lastly, 

since  Va  FxT,  V«  must  vary  as  FxTxV,  or  as  FxS  *  V» : 
square  of  the  velocity  acquired  by  gravity  in  1"  (4m' ) : :  F  xS :  1  x 
space  described  by  gravity  in  1" : :  F  xS :  1  xm ;  hence  V*  ==4mFS, 

  V» 

V=2>/iJiFS,  and  S-^- 

157.  Let  us  now  apply  these  expressions  to  the  case  before  us, 
L  e.  let  a  body  descend  down  an  inclined  plane  whose  height  is 

(H)  and  length  (L ;)  then  F=^  (Art.  155 ;)  and  if  the  body  de- 

scends  from  rest, 

11  /T  v^\^ 

Space  (S)  described  in  time  T=:^xmT«,  and  T=f^^J  • 

H  LxV 
Velocity  (V)  acquired  in  time  T=^x2»iT,  and  T==^ . 

(H        \^  LxV* 
j-XmS  j  ,  and  S—  . 

H 

168.  Since  S='j-xmT*,  and  H,  L,  m  are  given,  .'.  S  «T«  f 

that  is,  the  space  described  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time  when 
a  body  falls  from  rest  down  an  inclined  plane,  as  well  as  when 
it  descends  freely  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  the  spaces  described 
from  rest  in  equal  successive  portions  of  time  will  therefore  be 
as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. ;  and  if  the  body  be  projected 
upward  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  through  any  space 
upon  the  plane,  it  will  ascend  to  the  point  from  which  it  fell,  the 
spaces  described  in  equal  successive  portions  of  time  being  as  the 
numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  taken  in  the  inverted  order.  more- 
over, at  any  point  of  its  descent,  it  moves  forward  with  the  ve- 
locity acquired  continued  uniformly,  it  will  describe  twice  the 
q)ace  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  which  it  has  fallen  to  acquire 
the  velocity ;  and  if  it  be  projected  downward  or  upward  with 
the  velocity  (V,)  and  moves  for  the  time  (T,)  the  space  described 

in  that  time  will  be  equal  to  TxVzfc^xmT*.   All  this  follows 

from  the  law  of  acceleration  and  retardation  of  bodies  moving 
upon  inclined  planes,  being  the  same  as  that  which  regulates  the 
motion  of  bodies  descending  or  ascending  freely  by  the  force  of 
gravity.    (See  Arts.  31,  32,  and  33.) 


*  Algebra,  418,  oou 
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159.  The  expresK^ions  contained  in  Art.  157,  apply  to  the  case 
of  a  body  descending  from  rest  through  any  part  of  an  inclined 
plane  whose  height  is  (H)  and  length  (L.)  If  ihe  body  falls 
through  the  whole  length,  then  S=L,    ihe  velocity  acquired  in 

(H  \^ 
xmS  I  = 

2\/mH=(by  Art.  34)  the  velocity  acquired  by  descending  freely 

/LxS\^  Li 

through  the  height  H  ;  ^^y^j^j  =^  ^  >       the  time  of  fall- 

,    the  time  of  describing  the  whole 
length  of  the  plane  :  the  time  of  falling  freely  down  its  height 
L  /H\^ 

: :  -= :  I  —  I  : :  L  :  H  : :  length  of  the  plane  :  height  of  the 
plane. 

Since  T=    ^  ,  V=s2\/mH,  and  m  is  a  given  quantity,  T  va- 

ries  as        and  V  as  v^H ;  i.  e.  the  time  of  describing  any  in- 

clined  plane  varies  as  its  length  directly,  and  as  the  square  root  of 
its  height  inversely;  and  the  velocity  acquired  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  height,  whatever  is  the  length  of  the  plane. 
Hence  we  deduce  the  following  theorems. 

I.  The  VELOCITY  acquired  in  falling  doum  an  inclined  plane^  is 
the  same  as  that  acquired  by  falling  freely  through  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  plane. 

II.  The  TIME  of  describing  the  whole  length  of  an  inclined  plane, 
is  to  the  time  of  falling  freely  through  its  height^  as  the  length  of 
the  plane  to  its  height, 

III.  The  time  of  describing  any  inclined  plant  varies  as  its 
length  directly^  and  as  the  square  root  of  its  height  inversely, 

IV.  The  velocity  acquired  in  describing  any  inclined  plane  varies 
AS  the  square  root  of  its  height^  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  plane.^ 

160.  Examples. 

-  y  1.  How  far  will  a  body  descend  from  rest  in  4",  upon  an  in- 
clined plane  whose  length  is  400  feet,  and  height  300  feet  ? 
—    '  .  .  o  193  feet. 

*  The  ezpreations  dedaced  in  this  section  are  true  only  when  the  body  slides  down 
a  perfectly  smooth  plane ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  every  particle  of  the  body 
is  equaUy  accelerated,  and  therefore  whatever  is  proved  of  any  one  point  of  it  wifl 
apply  equally  to  all ;  bnt  if  the  body  in  its  fall  has  a  rotary  motion  communicated  to 
it,  then  it  is  evident  that  all  the  points  of  it  will  not  be  equally  accelerated. 


2.  How  long  woiild  a  body  be  m  falling  down  100  feet  of  a 
plane,  whose  length  is  150  feefand  height  60  feet  ?  '  ^  - 

Ans.  3.94  seconds/  " 

3.  The  length  of  an  inclined  plane  is  60  feet,  and  its  eleva- 
tion 30^ :  What  velocity  WQ|;dd  a  body  acquire  in  falling  from 
rest  down  it  for  2"  Ir     '  -  ^ '  k    ■    .  .     Ans.  32^  feet  in  1". 

4.  The  height  of  a  plane :  length  of  a  plane  : :  7 : 15 :  How 
long  would  a  body  be  in  faUing  down  it,  to^acquire  a  velocity  of 
20  feet  per  second  ?      ^       , .   - ,     .      -^^^  1*^^  seconds* 

5.  H  :  L : :  5 : 14 :  What  space  tatiist  a?  body  fall  through,  to 
acquire  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  ?  •  *  '  Ans.  4.35  feet.  \ 

6.  H  :  L : :  25  : 90 :  What  velocity  woutd  a^body  acquire  in 
falling  down  70  feet  ?S        '  !        '    Ans.  35.37  feet  in  1".  - 

7.  The  length  of  an  uiclihed  plane  is  100  feet,  and  its  eleva- 
tion 60^ :  How  long  would  a  body  be  in  falling  'down  it,  ^nd 
what  velocity  would  it  acquire  at  the  end  of  its  fall  ?      -    -  *  " 

Ans.  T=2.68  seconds  ;  V=74.64  feet  in  r\  ^. 

8.  A  body  is  projected  up  an  inclined  plane  whose  length  isr 
10  times  its  height,  with  a  velocity  of  3Q  feet  in  1" :  In  what 
time  will  its  velocity  be  destroyed  ?  //  - 

Ans.  The  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  ^own  an  hiCfined 
plane  of  this  elevation  to  acquire  a  velocity  of  30  feet  per  sec- 
ond=9.32". 

9.  A  body  is  projected  up  an  inclined  plane,  whose  height  is 
J  of  its  length,  with  a  velocity  of  60  feet  per  second :  Find  its 
place,  and  velocity  after  6"  are  elapsed  ?  ^>        '  y      f  . 

Ans.  S=203i  from  the  bottom  of  the  plane  ;  V=17^  feet  in  1". 

10.  A  body  falls  from  rest  down  the  inclined  plane  AC  (Fig. 
105 :)  Compare  the  times  of  describing  the  first  and  last  halves  of  it« 

Bisect  AC  in  D,  and  draw  DE  parallel  to  CB  ;  by  Art.  159,  the 

,     .      ,  AC  AD 

time  down  AO :  the  tune  down  AD :  :         • '  (by  similai^ 

,  AC  AD 

triangles)         :  ^^^==  : :  v  AC :  v  AD : :  -✓2 : 1.  Hence, 

Fig.  106.  A 

Fig.  105.  A 

£ 
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(1.)  The  times  down  different  parts  of  the  same  inclined  plane 
(when  the  body  falls  from  rest  from  the  top  of  the  plane)  are  to 
each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  those  parts. 

(2.)  The  time  down  AC— the  time  down  AD  (i.  e.  the  time 
down  DC) :  the  time  down  AD  : :  v^2— 1:1. 

11.  To  mark  out  upon  a  plane  AC  (Fig.  106,)  a  part  ED 

which  shall  be  equal  to  the  height  AB,  and  which  a  body  (falling 

down  AC)  would  describe  in  the  same  time  as  one  falling  freely 

through  AB. 

Let  AC=a     

TAD* :  TAE : :  n/AD  :  VAE 


AB  or  ED=6 
AE=x 
then  AD=6+x  ^ 


.  TAD^TAE  (i.  e.  UDE) :  HAE : :  y/h^^Vx :  Vx, 
but  HAE :  TAG : :  >/AE':  VAC : :  ^/x :  ^/a, 

and  by  Art.  169,  TAG : TAB waibw  y/ai 
  yq  

t  TDE \TABii  y/xi^. 

But  TDE=TAB, v^6+i->/a?=4- ; 

va 

which  equation  solved  gives  jj=^^-3  or  AE=  ^^nJ^^, 
^  ^  4a  4AC 

.  .    •  '  V  .  .    /  J  . 

'  16\.  Questions  on  the  Incliked  Flake. 

1.  The  length  of  an  inclined  plane  is  480  feet,  and  the  height 
210 ;  a  body  falls  from  rest  from  the  top  of  the  plane :  What 
*kpace  will  it  have  fallen  through  in  6";  what  time  will  it  be  in 
falling  through  450|  feet ;  and  what  velocity  will  it  have  ac- 
quired, when  it  has  arrived  within  124.7  feet  of  the  bottom  of 
the  plane  ? 

Ans.  S=253tV/«c</  T^SsecoTids;  V=100/6Ct  in  1". 

2.  A  body  has  been  falling  for  16"  down  an  inclined  plane 
whose  length  is  2i  times  its  height :  What  velocity  will  it  have 
acquired  at  the  end  of  its  fall  ?  Ans,  V=193  fret  in  V. 

3.  The  elevation  of  a  plane  is  30^ ;  a  body  in  falling  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  it,  acquires  a  velocity  of  579  feet  in  F' : 
What  is  the  length  of  the  plane  ?  Ans.  L=10422/cci. 

4.  A  car  broke  loose  from  the  top  of  an  iron  railway  eleven 
miles  in  length,  which  was  uniformly  inclined  to  the  horizon  at 
an  angle  of  1  degree.   Supposing  the  car  to  move  without  re- 

*  TAD  means  the  time  down  AB,  and  so  of  the  rest.  t  Alg.  393. 
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sistance,  in  what  time  would  it  reach  the  lower  ejkd  of  the  rail- 
way, and  what  velocity  would  it  acquire  ? 

Am.  T=r  34".88;  y=255.Se  feet  per  second. 

5.  At  Alpnach,  in  Switzerland,  is  a  celebrated  slide  for  con- 
veying timber  trees  from  Mount  Pilatus  to  Lake  Luzerne,  whence 
they  are  transported  down  the  Rhine.  The  slide  consists  of  an 
inclined  plane  formed  of  logs  in  the  shape  of  a  trough,  into 
which  the  trees  are  launched,  and  down  which  they  descend  by 
the  force  of  gravity.  It  is  8  miles  in  length,  and  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon  on  an  average,  at  an  angle  of  8°  14' :  In  what  time 
will  a  tree  descend  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  this  plane,  no 
allowance  being  made  for  friction  ?  Ans.  3'  38". 

6.  Trees  descending  the  slide  .sometimes  *^  bolt  out"  of  the 
trough,  and  occasion  great  destruction :  With  what  force  would 
a  tree  weighing  1500  pounds,  leaping  out  of  the  slide  at  the  end 

'  of  7  miles,  strike  upon  an  obstacle,  as  for  example,  a  standing 
.  tree?  Ans.  With  a  force  equal  to  549318.2  lbs. 

7.  Two  inclined  planes  have  a  common  height  of  75  feet ;  the 
elevation  of  one  of  them  is  60°,  and  of  the  other  20® :  With  what 

h  velocity  must  a  body  be  projected  from  the  bottom  of  the  former, 
that  it  may  just  rise  to  the  top  of  the  latter ;  and  what  will  be 

"  the  whole  time  of  its  ascending  and  descending  through  the  two 
planes?*  Ans.  Y=69A6 feet  in  1" ;  T==9.133  seconds. 

8.  How  long  will  a  body  be  in  falling  down  the  last  half  of  a 
plane,  whose  height  is  1  mile,  and  angle  of  elevation  1  minute  ? 

Ans,  T=5  hourSy  4  minutes^  3  seconds. 

9.  The  length  of  a  plane  is  250  feet,  and  height  150 :  Mark 
out  upon  it  a  part  equal  to  the*  height  which  a  body  in  falling 
down  it  describes,  while  another  body  would  descend  freely 
through  the  height.  »  .^Y  - 

Ans.  It  begins  to  describe  thispqmwhen  it  has  fallen  through  10 
feet  from  the  tap  of  the  plane.  ^     n  '  '\ 

/^:  '    ^"^  •  '    ^ '  ■  '  *  ' 

^OnON  OF  BODIES  DOWN  DI^F£R£irt*  SYSTEMS  OF  INCLINED  PLANES.    ^  * 

162.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  when  a  body  descends 
down  an  inclined  plane  whose  length  is  L,  and  height  H,  the  ve- 
locity acquired  varies  as  's/H,  and  the  time  of  description  as  ; 

let  us  now  apply  these  expressions  to  finding  the  relation  between 
the  times  and  velocities  of  bodies  falling  down  different  systems 
of  inclined  planes. 

163.  Let  AC,  AD,  AE,  (Fig.  107,)  &c.,  be  a  system  of  inclined 
planes  having  the  same  height,  AB ;  then  since  the  velocities  ac- 

*  The  plane*  are  placed  air  in  Fig.  92 ;  a  body  is  projected  from  D  with  a  velocity 
jiMt  fofficient  to  car^  it  to  A,  and  then  falls  from  rett  down  the  plane  AC. 
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quired  by  bodies  falling  down  these  planes  are  as  ^/AB,  and  the 

.   .         AC    AD    AE    ^  ^. 
tunes  of  description  as        ,  ^j^f  y/AB*  ^'  ^ 

AE,  &c.)  it  is  evident  that  bodies  falling  down  a  system  of  planes 
of  this  kind  would  acquire  at  the  end  of  their  fall  the  same  ve- 
locity,*  and  that  the  times  of  description  would  be  as  their  re- 
ispective  lengths. 

A  Fig.  108. 

1^,107.  ^  A 


164.  If  chords  be  drawn  in  a  circle  from  the  extremity  of  that 
diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon^  the  vELOcrriES  which 
bodies  acquire  in  falling  through  them^  are  proportional  to  their 
lengths ;  and  the  times  of  describing  these  chords  are  all  equal  to 
one  another^  and  are  severally  equal  to  the  time  of  describing  the 
diameter. 

Let  the  diameter  AB  of  the  circle  ACB  (Fig.  108,)  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  ;  draw  the  chords  AC,  AD,  AE,  and  CB, 
DB,  EB ;  draw  also  Cc,  Dd,  Ec,  &c.,  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  then 
the  velocities  acquired  by  bodies  falling  down  the  former  system 
of  chords  are  as  >/Ac,  n/aJ,  VAel  and  down  the  latter  as  VcB, 

  ^Ql  CB* 

-/eB,  but   Ac=-^»t  Ad—^ ;  and  cB=-^»  dB= 

;  hence  VAc^  VAd,  VAcT  vary  as  AC,  AD,  AE,  and  v^cB, 

s/dBi'  VeSTvary  ss  CB,  DB,  EB.   The  times  of  describing  AC, 
_     „  AC   AD    AE     ^  CB 

AD,  AE,  and  CB,  DB,  EB,  are  as  -7=*  -7=^  -7=,  and 


^/dB, 
DB* 


DB  EB 


^^A?  ^Ad*  v^Ae 


^^dB'  ^^cB 


=•;  but  each  of  these  quantities  is  equal  to  >/AB.+ 


•  And  by  Art  159,  this  velocity  is  equal  to  the  velocity  which  a  body  would  ac- 
quire by  falling  freely  through  the  height  (AB)  of  the  plane. 

t  For  (Euc.  8.  6.)  Ac  :  AC  : :  AC  :  AB,  or  Ac=^, 

t  For  since  Ac  :  AC  : :  AC  :  AB,^=AB,  .-.4^  =\/AB  j  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Ac  yAc  ♦ 
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Fig.  109. 


165.  Suppose  now  that  a  body 
falls  down  a  system  of  planes  AB, 
BC,  CD,  (Fig.  109,)  inclined  to  each 
other,  and  that  no  velocity  is  lost  in 
falling  from  one  plane  to  the  other. 
Draw  AF  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  produce  DC,  CB  to  meet  it  in  F, 
E ;  through  B,  C,  draw  Bfr,  Cc,  par-  ^ 
allel  to  AF,  and  let  fall  FG  at  right  ^ 
angles  to  the  horizon.  By  Art.  163,  the  velocity  dovm  AB=ve- 
locity  down  EB=velocity  down  F6;  .'.the  velocity  down  AB+ 
BC=velocity  down  EB+BC  (or  EC)=velocity  doMm  FC=velocity 
down  Fc ;  and  reasoning  in  the  same  manner,  the  velocity  down 
AB+BC+CD==velocity  dovm  FD==velocity  down  FG ;  i.  e.  the 
whole  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  down  successive  planes, 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  which  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling 
freely  through  their  joint  height  FG. 

166.  K  the  number  of  planes  he  increased  Fig.  IIO.  A 
infinitely,  the  figure  will  become  a  ci^rve,  as 
in  Fig.  110;  and  hence  the  velocity  ac- 
quired in  descending  through  any  perfectly 
smooth  curved  surface,  is  the  same  as  that 
acquired  by  falling  through  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  the  curve. 

Hence,  in  general,  a  body^  by  descending  d 
from  a  certain  height  to  the  same  horizontal  line^  voUl  acquire  the 
same  velocity^  whemer  the  descent  be  made  perpendicularly  or  ob- 
Hguely,  over  an  inclined  plane^  or  over  many  successive  inclined 
planes^  or  over  a  cur\)e  surface.* 

167.  The  times  and  velocities  of  bodies  falling  down  planes  simi- 
larly inclined  to  the  horizon^  are  to  each  other  both  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  lengths^  and  as  the  square  roots  of  the  heights  of  the  planes. 


C  Be 

Let  AC,  oc,  (Fig.  Ill,)  be  two  planes  similarly  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  then  AC  :  ac  : :  AB :  aft,  and  VAC :  y/ae  : :  \/AB :  y/ab. 

Now  the  time  down  AC  :  the  time  down  ac  : :  7=  :  -7=  : : 

v'AB  -^ab 
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AC        CC    _    _ 

j^r=  :  VAC  :  >/ac,.or  y/AB  :  Vab;  and  the  velocity 

acquired  in  falling  down  AC  :  the  velocity  down  ac  : :  VAB  : 
y/ab^  or  VAC  :  Vac. 

168.  The  times  of  descent  doum  siiolar  btstems  of  inclined 
planes  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  Oie  planes.^ 

Fig.  119. 
A    £  F 


D  Q   d  g 

Let  there  be  two  systems  of  planes,  AB,  BC,  CD,  ab^  ftc,  erf, 
(Fig.  112,)  similar,  and  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the 
horizon,  and  complete  the  figures  as  in  Art.  164 ;  then,  supposing 
no  velocity  to  be  lost  in  passing  from  one  plane  to  the  other,  and 
using  the  notation  employed  on  page  ISO,  we  have,  by  Art.  167, 


Tab  : :  V  AB 
:Tec::  >/EC  : 
Teb  ::  VEB  : 


Vob. 
Vec  : 


VAB 
VAB: 


Vab; 


(X.) 


TAB 
TEC 

TEB: 
Hence, 

TEC^TEB  {or  TBC)  :  Tec-Teb  (or  Tbc)  : :  VAB 
In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that 
TCjD:Tcrf::  v/AB:  v'^ 
From  the  proportions  marked  (X,)  (Y,)  (Z,)  thwefore,  we  have 
T  (AB+BC+CD)  :  T  (ab+bc+cd)  : :  v'AB  :  Vab 

::  V  (AB+BC+CD)  :  >/(aft+6c+cd)4 


Vab. 


(Y.) 
(Z.) 


169.  The  times  of  descending  through  similar  curves,  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  the  hcrtzon,  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  those  curves. 

If  the  number  of  planes  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.,  aft,  ftc,  erf,  &c.,  be  in- 

*  The  velocity  down  ABj-BC-hCD  :  velocity  down  ah+b(+€d  : :  ^FG  :  Vfg  '  - 
VFD  :  Vfd  :  :yAB  :  ^/a6  : :  (AB+BC-fCD)  :  v/(aH-ft<4-crf).  The  velocitiea 
as  well  as  the  times  are  therefore  as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  the  planes. 

t  For  by  similar  triangles,  EB  :  el  ii  AB  :     ;  and  from  similar  planes  BC  : 
he  ; ;  AB  ;ab;  .-.EB-I-BC  (or  EC)  :  eb-\-he  (ec)  : :  AB  :  a6 ;  and  -/EC  :  *• 
VAB  :  Vab.   In  the  same  maimer  it  may  be  shown  that  FD  ifd  i:  AB  :  ab,  or 
V^FD  :  V/d  : :  ^AB  :  -/aft. 

X  For  since  ABjab  ::BC  t  be  iiCD  i  ed,  AB+BC+CD  :  aH-M<^    AB  : 

;  or  VAB  :  >/a&  : :  ^(AB+BC+CD}  :  (afr+6e+ca). 
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creased,  and  their  lengths  and  their  inclinations  to  each  other  be 
diminished  ad  infinitum,  then  the  polygons  ABCD,  abcd^  become 
similar  curves,  in  falling  down  which  no  velocity  is  lost 

Suppose  the  curves  to  be  circular  arcs;  then,  since  similar 
circular  arcs  are  to  each  other  as  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  which 
they  belong,  the  times  of  descending  through  these  arcs  will  be 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  radii. 

THE  PENDULUM. 

170.  DsnNmoNs. — Pendulum  is  a  body  suspended  by  a  right 
line  from  any  point,  and  moving  freely  about  that  point  as  a 
center.  The  point  about  which  the  pendulum  revolves,  is  called 
the  center  of  suspension.  The  vibration  of  a  pendulum,  is  its  mo- 
tion from  a  state  of  rest  at  the  highest  point  on  one  side,  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  other  side.*  The  center  of  oscillation  of  a 
pendulum,  is  such  a  point,  that,  were  all  the  matter  of  the  pen- 
dulum collected  in  it,  the  quantity  of  motion  (or  momentum) 
would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  all  the  parts  taken 
separately. 

Thus,  (Fig.  113,)  the  parts  of  the  pendu-  Fig.  1 13. 

Imn  about  h  move  faster  than  those  about  a,  ^m^^^ 
and  consequently  have  more  momentum ;  but 
there  is  a  point  about  which  the  momenta 
balance  each  other,  and  therefore  in  the  in- 
vestigations relating  to  the  pendulum,  all  the 
parts  of  which  it  consists  may  be  considered 
as  concentrated  in  that  point. 

The  center  of  oscillation  is  below  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity ;  for,  since  the  parts  more  re- 
mote from  the  center  of  suspension  have 
more  velocity  than  the  parts  that  are  nearer 
to  it,  the  quantity  of  matter  below  the  center 
of  oscillation  must  be  less  than  the  quantity 
of  matter  above  it. 


171.  In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  it 
is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  leading 
properties  of  the  curve  called  the  Cyeloid-f 

*  In  these  investi^tionB,  as  in  those  of  the  Mechanical  Powers,  pendulums  ars 
supposed  to  move  without  any  resistance  from  the  air  or  finom  iiiction.  The  eon- 
elusJons,  therefore,  will  be  accurately  true  only  when  applied  to  vibrations  per- 
ibmied  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  round  a  perfectlv  smooth  axis  of  suspension. 

t  The  learner  will  remark  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  is  this :  it  is  finrt  proved  that, 
were  a  ^ndulum  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid,  all  its  vibrations,  whetiier  performed  in  larger 
or  in  smaller  afcs,  would  be  equal.  It  is  then  shown  that  pendulums  vibrati^  in 
smafl  ctiwlor  arcs  are  subject,  very  nearly,  to  the  same  law.  The  calculus  affords 
«n  eftflier  method  than  Gaometry  of  iavest^ating  the  properties  of  thi»as  well  as  oi 
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A  Cycloid  is  the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  roUingin  a  straight  line  on  a  plane. 


Fig.  114 


L  J 

Let  the  circle  AHB  (Fig.  114)  make  one  revolatiom  upon  the 
line  CAX,  equal  to  its  circumference ;  the  curve  line  CDBX, 
traced  out  by  that  point  of  the  circle  which  was  in  contact  with 
C  when  the  circle  began  to  revolve,  is  called  a  Cycloid.  If  CX 
be  bisected  in  A,  and  AB  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it,  it  is  evi* 
dent  from  the  manner  in  which  the  curve  is  generated,  that  it 
will  have  similar  branches  on  both  sides  of  AB,  and  that  its 
vertex  B  will  be  so  placed  as  to  make  its  axis  AB  equal  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  generating  circle.  Its  properties,  as  applied  to  the 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  are  the  following. 

172.  The  cycloidal  ordinate  DH  equals  the  circular  arc  BH. — 
For,  let  bDa  (Fig.  Il4)  be  the  position  of  the  circle  when  the 
generating  point  is  at  D ;  draw  the  diameter  ba  parallel  to  BA, 
and  from  D  draw  DHL  parallel  to  OA  ;  then  the  arc  Da=arc  HA, 

sin.  DO=sin.  HL,  and  consequently  DH=OL ;  but  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  cycloid  is  generated,  Ca=arc  Da,  and  CA= 
semicircle  BHA ;  hence  DH=OL=aA=CA— Ca=semicircle 
BHA-arc  HA=arc  BH. 


Tig.  lis. 


173.  A  tangent  to  the  cycloid  at  any 
point,  E,  (Fig.  115,)  is  parallel  to  the 
corresponding  chord  BK  of  the  gener' 
ating  circle. — ^Draw  DHL  indefinitely 
near  to  EKM ;  join  BK,  and  produce 
it  to  A: ;  let  fall  Ho  at  right  angles  to 
Kk.  The  indefinitely  small  triangle 
HKk  is  similar  to  the  triangle  KRB 
formed  by  the  tangents  (KR,  BR)  to 


the  circle  at  the  points  K,  B,  and  is  consequently  isosceles; 


KH=H*.  Now  by  Art  172,  arc  BKH=DH,  /.  BKH-KH 
(=arc  BK=EK)  =DH-HA=DA ;  but  since  EK  and  DA  are 
equal  and  parallel,  ED  and  Kk  must  also  be  equal  and  parallel ; 
and  as  the  tangent  at  the  point  E  may  be  considered  as  coin- 
ciding with  ED,  it  must  therefore  be  parallel  to  the  chord  BK. 


other  euiTM ;  but  the  geometrical  method  is  retained  io  tfak  tnatiMy  to  lender  th« 
■tody  iateUigiUe  to  mch  as  are  not  *^"*'"ttd  with  the  Cakali» 
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174.  j?%e  cyclaidtd  arc  BE  w  cgttoZ  to  ^tiJtce  corresjHmding 
chord  BK  of  ^te  generating  circle. — iter  since  the  triangle  KHA 
is  isosceles,  Ho  bisects  the  base  KA:, 9k  or  ED=2Ko ;  and 
since  Ho  may  be  considered  as  a  small  circular  arc  described  with 
radius  BH,  Ko=Bo-BK=BH— BK ;  hence  ED  and  Ko  are  co- 
temporaneous  increments  of  the  cycloidal  arc  BE  and  the  chord 
BK ;  and  as  the  arc  and  chord  begin  together  from  the  point  B| 
and  the  former  increases  by  ED  or  KA  while  the  latter  increases 
by  Ko=i£D,  the  arc  BE  must  be  equal  to  twice  the  chord  BK ; 
consequently,  the  whole  arc  BC=twrice  the  diameter  AB. 

175.  AHB  (Pig.  116)  is  a  circle,  «  Fig.  116. 
whose  diameter  AB  is  perpendicular  ^  ^ 
to  the  horizon,  and  CDB  a  cycloidal 
arc.  Now,  by  Art.  159,  if  a  body 
begins  to  descend  from  any  point 
D,  its  velocity  at  the  point  E  will 
be  the'  same  as  the  velocity  at  &e 
point  M  of  a  body  falling  freely 
through  the  perpendicular  height 
LM ;  and  its  velocity  at  every  other 
point  during  its  descent  through  the 
cycloidal  arc  DEB  will  be  the  same 
as  the  velocity  of  the  body  falling 
freely  at  every  other  corresponding 
point  of  the  line  LMB.  By  Art 
167,  therefore,  the  velocity  V  of  the 
body  thus  descending  aloQg  the  cy- 
cloidal arc  DE  will  vary  as  \/(LM)  _ 
X  V  (BL  -  BlRx  V  ( ABxBL  -  AB  xBM)«  >/  (HB^-KB^)  qd  >/ 
(DB*— EB^.)  Hence,  let  Bd  be  drawn  parallel  to  AO  and  equal 
to  BD,  and  upon  Bd  describe  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  e/mN ;  take 
Be  equal  to  BE,  and  draw  em  at  right  angles  to  "Rd ;  then  will 
c»i«=Bwi«-Be»=R?-B««=DB«-EB«,  and  consequently  V,  which 
varies  as  V(DB*— EB*,)  will  vary  as  em,  the  sine  of  the  arc  dmf 
whose  versed  sine  is  de  or  DE,  the  space  fallen  through. 

176.  Let  EF  be  an  indefinitely  small  part  of  the  cycloidal  arc, 
and  make  ef  equal  to  it ;  draw/n  a!  right  angles  to  Bdi  and  mo 
parallel  to  it.  Since  EF  is  very  amal^  it  may  be  considered  as 
described  with  the  velocity  V  at  E  continued  uniformly,  and 

therefore  the  time  of  describing  EF  [since  T=«^]will  be  repre- 


sented by 


Now  since  the  sine  em  represents  the  velo* 


city  at  any  point  E,  the  whole  velocity  acquired  fli  falling  down 
DB  will  be  represented  by  the  radius  BN  or  Bm;  if,  therefore, 
a  body  were  to  describe  the  quadrantal  arc  rfmN  Mdth  tho  velo- 

18 
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city  at  the  low^  point  continaed  uniformlyi  the  time  of  describ- 
ing any  small  part  {rrm)  It  would  be  represented  l>y  But 
by  similar  triangles,  Bme,  mno,  Bm  z  em      mn  :  mo  or  ef^ 

.\  ^  =  .^r- ;  bence  the  time  of  describing  the  small  cycloidal  arc 
em  Dm 

EF  is  equal  to  the  time  of  a  body's  moving  through  the  corres- 
ponding small  circular  arc  ntn,  with  the  velocity  in  B  continued 
uniformly ;  the  whole  time  of  descent  therefore  through  DEB,  ivill 
be  equal  to  the  time  of  a  body's  Ascribing  the  quadrarUal  arc  dmN 
loith  the  velocity  at  B  continued  uniformly. 

177.  Now  the  velocity  at  the  lowest  point  B  of  the  cycloid  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  down  the  chord  HB,  and 
by  Art.  31,  vnth  this  velocity  continued  uniformly  it  would  de- 
scribe 2HB=BD=Brf  in  the  S€une  time.  But  by  Art.  164,  the 
time  of  falling  down  the  chord  HB=the  time  of  falling  down 
the  diameter  AB  or  the  axis  of  the  cycloid ;  hence  the  time  of 
descending  down  the  cycloidal  arc  DB,  and  the  time  of  falling 
freely  through  the  axis  AB  of  the  cycloid,  are  to  each  other  as 
the  times  of  describins^  the  arc  dmN  and  the  straight  line  Bd 
with  the  same  uniform  velocity,  i.  e.  as  the  quadrant  of  the  circle 
to  its  radius.* 

178.  Take  any  line  SC,  (Fig.  117,)  ^ 
and  draw  SA  at  right  angles  to  it;  *  ^ 
make  SG :  SA : :  semi-circuinference  of 
a  circle :  its  dieuneter ;  and  complete 
the  parallelogram  SCDA.  Produce 
SA  to  B,  making  AB=SA ;  upon  SC, 
AD,  describe  two  semi-cycloids  SD, 
DB,  the  vertex  of  the  former  of  which 
is  at  D,  and  the  latter  at  B ;  then  if 
a  body  be  suspended  from  a  point  S 
by  a  string  whose  length  is  equal  to 
the  cycloid  SD,  and  begins  to  descend 
from  D,  its  place  will  always  be  in  the 
semi-cycloid  DB»  the  part  TP  of  the 
string  being  always  at  right  angles  to 
the  cycloidal  arc  DB.   For  through  any  point  F,  draw  EFG  per- 

E^ndicular  to  SG,  and  through  B  draw  BG  parallel  to  SC ;  then 
G=SB ;  on  EF,  FG,  describe  the  two  semicircles  ETF,  FPG, 
and  draw  the  chords  TF,FP,  the  former  of  which  (Art.  178)  is  a 
tangent  to  the  cycloid  SD  in  T.  Now  SE=arc  ET,  and  SG= 
ETF,  GE(=DF)=arc  TF=apc  FP ;  hence  the  angles  TEF, 
FGP  are  equal,  and  consequently  the  triangles  TEF,  FGP  similar 

*  In  uniform  motions,  when  the  velocities  are  eaiial»  the  timee  are  as  the  moes. 
(Art  m 
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and  eqnal  to  eneh  other ;  .%  TF,  FP,  are  in  the  same  stra4||t 
line ;  moreover,  TP=2TF=(Art.  174)  the  cycloidal  arc  TD  ift, 
therefore,  the  string  TP  be  always  equal  to  the  cycloidsJ  ^c  HDx 
i  e.  if  the  whole  string  STP  be  equal  to  the  ssmi-cycloid  SD,  P 
will  always  be  found  in  the  qvcloid  DB ;  and  sifice  the  angle 
TP6  is  a  right  angle,  and  PG  (Art.  173)  is  ataijgent  to  the  cy- 
cloid, therefore  TP  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  curve. 

179.  A  pendulum  may  be  made  to  vibraie  in  a  a/chid^  by  caning 
the  flexible  rod  or  string  to  apply  itsdf^  as  it  moveSj  to  the  sides  ^ 
two  semircyckids.  '* 


A 

B 


Instead  of  supposing  the  body  to  descend  down  a  curve  in  the 
form  of  a  cycloid,  the  effect  will  evidently  be  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  acceleration  of  the  body,  whether  it  be  kept  in  a 
curve  of  this  form  by  the  reaction  of  the  surface  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  it,  or  by  the  tension  of  a  string  acting  in  the 
same  direction.  Now  a  small  body  P,  (Fig.  118,)  suspended 
from  the  point  S  by  a  string  STP  of  the  same  length  with  either 
of  the  semi-cycloids  SD,  S£,  and  made  to  vibrate  between  them, 
(the  string  gradually  unwinding  from  the  semi-cycloid  SD  as  it 
descends  to  the  lowest  point  B,  and  winding  round  the  semi-cy« 
cloid  SE  as  it  ascends  to  the  highest  point  E,)  will  always  be 
found  in  a  cycloid  similar  and  equal  to  the  two  semi-cycloids  SD, 
SE ;  and  as  the  string  TP  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  curve, 
it  will  be  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  the  body 
descending  down  the  curve.  Having  descended  to  the  lowest 
point  B,  it  will  then  ascend  through  an  arc  BE,  equal  to  BD,  in 
the  same  time  in  which  it  descended  down  DB ;  so  that  the 
whole  time  of  one  vibration  will  be  twice  the  time  of  descend- 
ing down  DB ;  hence,  (Art.  177,)  the  time  of  one  vibration  will  be 
to  the  time  of  a  bodj/s  falling  freely  down  half  the  length  of  the  pen* 
dulumy  as  the  circttmference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter. 

180.  Since  (Art.  179)  the  time  of  a  vibration  is  to  the  time 
down  the  axis  in  the  same  given  ratio,  whatever  be  the  point 
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figHP  which  the  pendolum  begins  its  oseillationsi  all  the  vibrations 
of  a  pendulum  of  the  same  length  are  equal  to  each  other.  But 
ir«m  tfle  ^jifficulty  oif  constructing  plates  of  the  exact  form  SD, 
S£,  and  from  otter  causes,  the  cycloidal  pendulum  is  of  little  or 
no  practical  ij^ility.  In  a  geometrical  point  of  view,  however, 
this  mode  of  cpm}laring  the  time  of  a  vibration  with  the  time  of 
falling  down  space  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  string,  is  of 
considerable  importance ;  for  the  cycloid  at  the  lowest  point  B 
may.  evidently  be  considered  as  a  circular  arc  described  with  the 
radius  8B ;  if  therefore  a  body  be  suspended  by  a  string  whose 
length  is  SB,  and  vibrates  in  a  circular  arc  only  to  a  very  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  point  B,  the  time  of  the  vibration  of 
a  pendulum  in  small  circulab,  arcs^i^  to  the  ttnus  doum  half  the 
b^igth  of  thependulum^  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  di» 
ameter ;  ana  therefore,  within  moderate  limits,  the  time  will  be  the 
same,  whether  the  arc  of  vibration  be  larger  or  smaller. 

181.  The  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  of  different  lengths  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths. 

Let  L=length  of  the  string  or  thin  inflexible  rod  by  which  a 
small  body  is  suspended,  «'=3.14159,  &c.  ^=16^'^  feet ;  then, 
(Art.  34)  the  time  of  a  body's  falling  down  half  the  length  of 

m/  ^\2wi/  '   Hence  the  time  of  a  vibration  (T) 
—  J  :      1,  or  T=f      )  ,  which  varies  as  >/L.   Let  T=l: 

XV  ,       i^T    «       JT    2^    32.1666  -  ^ 

then  1—1  =l,or  ii*L=2m,andL=^=         -  =3.259  feet= 

39.11  inches ;  if  the  space  fallen  through  from  rest  by  gravity  in 
1'',  therefore,  be  16^^  f^^^t,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  vi* 
brates  seconds  will  be  39.11  inches. 
Let  ar==the  space  fallen  through  by  gravity  in  1",  then  T= 

and  T*  or  ^=^5     therefore  the  length  of  a 

pendulum  which  vibrates  in  T"  is  given,  the  space  fallen  through 
by  gravity  in  may  be  found ;  thus,  let  tiie  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum which  vibrates  seconds=39.2  inches,  then 

^9^87x39^  =193.452  inches,  or  16.121  feet  in  1". 

182.  The  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  of  different  lengths 
acted  upon  by  diffebext  accelerative  forces,  wul  vary  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  lengths  direcUy,  and  as  the  square  roots  of  the  forces 
inver^y^ 
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If  the  acoelerative  force  be  not  given,  then  (Art  156)  the  time 


The  times  of  vibrations  of  pendulums  of  the  same  length  vary 
inverseiy  as  the  sqtuire  roots  of  the  accelerative  forces. 

If  L  be  given,  then  Tx 

vr 

The  ler^hs  of  pendulums  vibrating  tn  the  same  time  vary  as 
tie  forces  which  accelerate  them. 
If  T  be  gi^en,  then  L  ocF. 

183.  The  NUMBER  of  vibrations  performed  in  a given  time  by  pen* 
dulums  of  different  lengths^  acted  upon  by  different  accelerative 
forces^  are  directly  as  ihe  square  roots  of  we  forces^  and  inversely 
asih0 square  roots  of  the  lengths. 

Let  n=naniber  of  vibrations  performed  in  any  given  time,  and 
T=time  of  one  vibration ;  then  n  will  vary  inversely  as  T= 


If  therefore  the  lengths  be  given,  the  number  of  oscillations 
will  be  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  forces ;  and  if  the  forces 
be  given,  the  number  of  oscillations  will  be  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  lengths. 


1.  What  is  the  time  of  an  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  whose 
length  is  10  feet ;  a^d  what  must  be  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
which  shall  oscillate  ten  times  a  minute  7 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  in  1"  is  39.11 
inches  ;  and  (Art.  181)  the  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  of 
different  lengths,  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
lengths ;  hence  1"  :  T : ;  V39.ll  ;  ^120  : :  625  :  1095,  T=y,V  = 
^Hl  seconds. 

Again,  let  T=6"=time  of  one  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  which 
makes  ten  in  a  minute,  then  6"  :  \"  ;:  :  %^39.11,  36  :  1  :: 
L  :  39.11,  or  L=39.11x36  inches=117i  feet. 

2.  Compare  the  times  of  vibration  T,  I,  of  two  pendulums 
^hose  lengths  are  L,  U  when  carried  to  the  distances  D,  above 
the  Earth's  surface. 


184.  Examples. 
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Let  r—the  radius  of  the  Earth,  then  since  the  force  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  Earth's  cen- 
ter, the  force  which  accelerates  the  pendulum  whose  length  is  (L) : 

the  force  which  accelerates  the  pendulum  whose  length  is  (I): ;— 

r+Dl 

:  ^  ::  7+d\*  :7+Dl»;  but  by  Art  182,  T  ocQ)  , 

If  L=Z,  then  Tit::  r+D  ;  r+d;  i.  e.  the  times  of  vibration 
of  the  same  pendulum,  when  carried  to  different  heights  above 
the  Earth's  surface,  are  to  each  other  as  the  dist^ces  of  those 
heights  from  its  center. 

3.  If  a  pendulmn  at  the  Earth's  surface  vibrates  (m)  times  in 
T'' ;  how  must  its  length  be  altered  so  that  it  may  vibrate  (n) 
times  in  T"? 

Let  L=the  length  of  the  pendulum  which  vibrates  (m)  times 
in  T",  and  L+x=the  length  of  that  which  vibrates  (n).  times  in 

T"  ;  then  by  Art  183,  (since  F  is  given)  mm::       :    ,    ,  ^ 

m* :  n" : :  L+x  :  L,  or  n'L+n*a:=m'L,  and  x=^^  ^f^\ 

vr 

Let  m=n±y,  where  y  is  very  small  with  respect  to  it ;  then 

(OT«-n«)L  (+2ny-iy)L  ,  .  .  „ 

^ — ^"^"^^  ^-2^=(rejectmg  jr  as  very  small  with  respect 

to  2ny)^^-^,  and  consequently  L+g=L'^^^,  which  furnishes  us 

with  a' convenient  theorem  for  ascertaining  the  quantity,  by 
which  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  must  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
according  as  it  gains  or  loses  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  in  a  day.* 

*  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  dock  gains  3  minutes  in  a  day,  i.  e.  instead  of  per. 
forming  24X60x60  or  86400  vibrations  in  a  day,  it  performs  86400+180  or  86580 

Tibrations  in  that  time ;  then  n=s86400  and  y=180,  •'•""==^^^=2^ »  although 

this  acceleration  of  the  pendulum  indicates  that  its  length  is  a  little  less  than  39.11 

inches,  yet  it  is  evident  that  in  finding  the  value  of  ^»  L  may  be  assumed  equal  to 

L     39 11 

39.11  inches  without  any  material  error ;  hence  —  or        (s.l6  of  an  inch)  is  tha 

quantity  by  which  the  pendulum  must  be  lengthened  to  make  it  vibrate  seconds.  In 
the  ex^ple  here  given,  m  (s=s86580)  is  greater  than  ii,  and  therefore  y  is  positive ; 
if  the  pendulum  loses  a  certain  number  of  seconds  in  a  day,  then  m  is  leas  than  n, 

and  consequently  y  is  negative ;  the  value  of       must  in  this  case  be  subtmcted 
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4.  A  pendoliimy  which  vibrated  seconds  and  kept  trae  time  at 
the  Earth's  sorface,  was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
there  lost  {t)  seconds  in  an  hour :  What  was  the  height  of  the 
mountain? 

Let  r=radius  of  the  earth,  a?=height  of  the  mountain*  T=the 
number  of  seconds  in  an  hour  or  the  number  of  vibrations  in  an 
hour  at  Uie  Earth's  surface,  then  T— ^  will  be  the  number  of  vi- 
brations in  an  hour  at  the  top  of  the  mountain*  By  Art  183, 
when  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  giveii«  the  number  of  vibra* 
tiona  in  a  given  time  are  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  forces 
which  act  upon  the  pendulum ;  hence,  since  the  forces  are  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  center  of  the  earth, 

1.1  '\{r-\-xy)  ••r'r+x'*- 


186.  Questions  ok  the  Pendulum. 


1.  The  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  seconds  at  St.  Thomas 
near  the  equator,  at  New  York,  at  London,  and  at  Spitzbergen,  in 
lat*  80®,  have  been  ascertained  by  very  accurate  experiments  to 
be  as  stated  below :  Required  the  space  through  which  a  body 
would  fall  in  one  second  at  those  places  respectively?  (Art.  181.) 

Length  of  Fend.  Spue  In  1  mc. 

St.  Thomas,  39.02074  102.56  inches. 

New  York,  39.10168  192.96 

London,  39.13860  193.14 

Spitzbergen,  39.21469  193.52.t 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  New  Haven^ 
where  a  body  falls  firom  rest  16^^  feet  the  first  second  ? 

Ans.  39.110,  or  39^^  inches  nearly. 

from  L,  or  the  penduhxin  muft  be  shortened.  The  theorem  aUuded  to  ih  the  3d  ex- 
ample, therefore,  giyeg  this  rule :  Multiply  twice  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  the 
number  of  eeconib  gained  or  lost,  and  divide  the  resuH  by  the  number  of  seconds  in 
a  day ;  the  quotient  will  gire  the  number  of  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch  by  which  the 
pendulum  is  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened. 

*  If  <  be  very  small  with  respect  to  T,  then  x  may  be  considefed  as  equal  to  ^ 

without  any  material  error.   Now  Ts=33600'^  if  therefore  t  be  equal  to  1,  2, 3,  dtc. 

seconds,  then  4P  will  be  equal  to  &c.;  and  supposmg  r  to  be  equal 

'  to  4000  miles,  the  heights  of  mountains  upon  which  a  pendulum,  that  vibrates  sec- 
onds at  the  Earth's  surface,  loses  1,  9,  3,  &c  seconds  in  an  hour,  will  be  li,  3f  > 
&C.  miles  respectively. 

t  Hence  it  appears  that  the  space  through  which  a  body  &]Is  fiom  a  state  of  rest 
in  one  aeeandy  is  kit  at  the  equator  than  at  the  latitodeof  80®  by  iVV  m6b,orneeriy 
1  iadk 
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3.  The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  being  39^  inches, 
what  are  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  i  and  ^  seconds ; 
also  in  2  seconds ;  and  how  long  must  a  pendulum  be  to  vibrate 
once  an  hour  7 

Ans.  For  half  sec.  9.775  inch.=^  the  length  of  the  seconds  pend. 
quarter    "    2.444    "  =tV  ** 
two  13.03  feet  =4  times  •* 

one  hour  7997.7   miles  ==dianieter  of  the  earth  nearly.* 

4.  A  pendulum  which  vibrated  seconds  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
was  found  to  vibrate  but  3597  times  in  an  hour,  on  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  mountain :  Required  the  height  of  the  mountain  ? 

Ans.  ^  miles. 


185'.  Central  Forces. 

Central  Force  is  that  power  or  energy  with  which  a  body 
moving  in  any  curve  around  a  center  is  made  to  approach  to,  or 
recede  from  that  center.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  the  ce»- 
tripetalf  and  in  the  latter  the  centrifugal^  force. 

(1.)  When  a  body  revolves  in  a  Fig.ii8'. 
circle  the  centripetal  and  centriftigal 
forces  are  equal  to  each  other.  In  Fig. 
118%  W)  represents  the  force  by  which 
a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  around  the 
center  E,  is  carried  toward  the  center 
by  the  centripetal  force ;  but  since, 
were  its  motion  not  thus  constrained  it 
would  have  receded  from  the  center 
through  the  space  consequently^ 
this  line  also  represents  the  centrifugal 
force.  Hence  the  two  forces  are  equal 
to  each  oth^r. 

(2.)  The  central  force  (either  the  centripetal  or  the  centrifugal) 
of  a  body  moving  uniformly  in  a  circle,  VAosthe  square  of  the  ve* 
locity  divided  by  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  v  the  velocity  of  the  body,  and  Ab  the  arc  described 
in  an  indefinitely  short  time  /.  Then  (since  for  so  short  a  time 
the  motion  may  be  considered  as  uniform)  the  space  Ab=vt. 
But  Ab  being  a  very  small  arc,  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  ks 
chord,  which  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  diameter  2r 
and  the  versed  sine  Ao,  (=Bft).   Hence,  Aax2r=A6',  and  Aa= 

-^=^9  which,  when  the  time  is  given,  varies  as  — '  .-JP  oc  ^. 
scr    3r  r  r 

Again,  the  central  force  is  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  divided 

by  the  square  of  the  time.   Let  t  equal  the  time  of  describing  the 


*  The  diametor  of  th<  eartli  it  7912  suleiu 
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whole  circuinference=24rr ;  then  2«t=<u,  and  «=-j-,  Qc  -  and 

H    r  r 

a  3.    But  F  oc  —  X  5- ac  3,  /.Foe  -j. 
r  r     rr  r  r 


CHAPTER  X- 
OF  PROJECTILES* 

186«  body  thrown  into  the  air  at  any  angle  with  the  horizon^  is 
called  a  projectile. 

The  dootrine  of  Prqjectiles  proceeds  on  the  opposition  that  the 
force  of  gravity  acts  uniformly,  and  that  bodies  move  without 
resistance  from  the  air,  neither  of  which  suppositions  is  strictly 
true ;  but,  for  distances  so  small  as  those  usually  involved  in 
these  inquiries,  the  variation  in  the  force  of  gravity  is  not  mate- 
rial, and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of 
the  air  is  separately  computed,  and  allowed  for. 

187.  If  a  body  be  projected  in  any  directioUf  not  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon^  it  will  describe  a  parabola. 

This  proposition  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Art  48. 

The  most  concise  and  comprehensive  method  of  treating  this 
subject,  is  first,  to  investigate  by  means  of  Analytical  Trigonom- 
etry, a  general  formula^  showing  the  relations  between  the  time, 
velocity,  range,  and  angle  of  elevation  of  a  projectile,  however 
these  may  vary  among  themselves ;  and  secondly,  to  deduoe  from 
this,  formulsB  of  greater  simplicity  that  serve  for  particular  cases. 

188.  In  order  to  investigate  general  formula^  let  A  (Fig. 
Il9,)  be  the  point  of  projection,  AB  or  AB'  the  plane  on  which 
the  body  is  projected,  passing  through  A.  AB  also  denotes  the 
range^  or  distance  to  which  the  body  is  thrown.  Let  AG  be 
drawn  parallel,  and  BCD  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  let  the 
angle  of  elevation  GAD=a,  the  angle  of  depression  of  the  plane 
GAB==&,  the  velocity  of  projections^,  the  time  of  flight^/,  the 
range  AB=r,  and  the  space  fallen  through  by  gravity  in  one  sec- 
ond or  16xV  feet=wi. 

Then,  by  the  laws  of  uniform  motion,  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^ 
if  gravity  did  not  act,  the  body  would  be  found  in  the  point  D, 


•  See  Bneyc,  MeiropoUtanat  Art  Mechanics,  p.  105,  fnm  which  a  laift  part«f 
this  charter  IB  taken. 
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while,  by  Ae  laws  of  falling  bodies,  it  would  in  the  same  time 
pass  through  the  perpendicular  DB,  consequently, 
AD=tvi  andDB=W. 


Fig.  119. 


In  the  right-angled  triangles  ABC  and  ADC,  the  angle  B  is 
the  complement  of  &,  and  the  angle  D  is  the  complement  of  a ; 
and,  since  the  sides  afe  as  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles, 

COS.  6  :  sin.  (adb5)*  ::iv:  tv^'  =m^. 

cos.  b 

KJTf  —  —  -  • 

1>  COS.  b 


(1.) 


COS.  a 


A  •  •  /  .  IN  ^  wn.  (adcb)  J 
Agam«  COS.  a  :  bixl  (adb6) ::  r  :  ^il  ^  ^=mr. 

*  r        COS.  a 

x»    /,  \  ^    ^  sin.  (adrft) 

Prom  ecmataon  (1.)  t  =  ^ — j-i. 

^  m  COS.  6 


(2.) 


J  ^      sin.*  (azbft) 

and  <•=  

m"  COS."  o 


P««  equa.  (2.)  ^=L?iHi(i±S. 
^      ^  '  m  COS.  a 

r    sin.  (adcb)  cos.  cr 

Hencc,--v=  — •  (3.) 

tr         m  cos."  b  ^  ' 

From  these  three  equations,  all  the  relations  between  the  time* 


*  P/m  wbtn  tbe  plane  desoonds,  mtiitM  when  the  pUiw  Mondi* 
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velocity,  range,  and  angl#  of  elevation,  are  readily  determined ; 

so  that  any  two  of  these  four  quantities  being  given,  the  other 

two  may  be  found.  Thus, 

«  .       .       tnt  COS.  b 

By  equation  (l.)t;=55^-^j. 

.  n)fi  COS.  o 

By  equaUon  (2.)  r         .  ^^y 

If  the  remge  and  devotion  be  given  to  find  the  time  and  velocity. 
By  equation  (2.)*=(-^^^'). 

n  /o\      /     mcos.'i  \* 

By  equation  (3.)  v  =1  .    .     , .  I  • 

^   ^         ^         \Bin.(a±b)  COS.  a/ 

If  the  velocity  and  elevation  be  given  to  find  the  (tme  and  rof^, 

r%  \  ^    ^  sin. 

By  equation  (1.)  t  =  ^— i— • 

^   ^         ^  ^        m  COS.  ft 

„          .       V      «^  sin.  (adbft)  COS.  a 
ByeqiiaUon(3,)r=  ^^^3^   ^ 

If  any  two  of  the  above  quantities  be  g^ven  to  find  the  angle 
of  elevciion^  then  (the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon  (ft) 
being  supposed  to  be  known)  in  order  to  find  the  value  of  a,  we 
must  substitute  for  sin.  (adbft),  its  value  involving  the  sine  of 
each  are  separately.  Now  sin.  (adbft)=sin.  a  cos.  ftzbsin.  ft  cos. 
a,*  whence  either  die  sin.  a  or  cos.  a  may  be  obtained. 

The  value  of  a  and  ft  being  known,  we  shall  then  find  in  all 
the  preceding  (iases,sin.  (ad: ft)  cos.  a  equal  to  a  known  quantity. 
Let  this  be  denoted  by  G  ;  then  cos.  a  sin.  a  cos.  ft±sin.  ft  co8.'a=K) ; 

Let  x=sin.  a,  then  cos.  a=(l— x*)* 

«(l-x«)*±tan.t  ftO-«^')=3^- 

180.  As  this  is  a  quadratic  equation,  the  solution  will  give  two 
values  of  x,  which  shows,  that  there  are  always  two  difierent 
angles  of  elevation,  which  equally  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  except  in  the  case  where  the  two  roots  of  the  equation 
are  equal  to  each  other,  when  only  one  angle  will  be  found.  In 
this  case,  as  is  shown  below,  sin.  a=sin.  i  (00±ft),  under  which 
limitation  the  range  will  be  a  maximum,  or  the  greatest  possi- 
ble ;  and  all  angles  of  elevation  equally  above  and  below  that 
which  gives  the  maximum  range,  will  give  ranges  equal  to  each 
other.   For,  by  the  value  of  r  as  determined  abKove, 

.sin.  {a±h)  COS.  a 

r=nf  TT  • 

m  COS.'  ft 


•  Pay'ii  Trigonometrical  Atnlfib,  Alt  m  tIb.Aitdl6. 
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If  V  and  the  angle  b  are  g^ven,  the  range  will  vary  as  supt. 
(a±b)  COS.  a.  But 

sin.  {a±b)  cos.  a=sin.  a  cos.  a  cos.  &±sin«  b  cos.'  a, 

=i  sin.  2  a  cos.  6±sin.  cos.  2a)* 

=i  sin.  2  a  cos.  J±i  cos.  2  a  sin.  6+^  sin.  (±6) 
=4  sin.(2  sin.(±2») ;  and  since  the  second 

part  of  this  expression  is  constant,  the  range  will  vary  as  mn. 
\2a±b).   This  quantity  will  be  greatest,  when 
2ci±6=90^ 
Then  2(a±6)=90*'±ft 
And  a±i=46^±J6 

a=46«±iftTft=46«±j6=j(90°±J) 
.-.  ci=i(90^±6) 
sin.  a=sin.  i(90°±i). 
Therefore,  as  above,  the  range  will  be  a  maximnm  where  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  equals  the  sine  of  |(90^±6). 

And  since  all  angles  equally  above  and  below  90^  have  the 
same  sine,  all  angles  equally  above  and  below  that  which  gives 
the  maximum  have  equal  ranges.  Thus,  a  cannon  ball  fired  at 
an  angle  of  60^  (in  a  vacuum)  above  a  horizontal  plane,  would 
reach  the  plane  at  the  same  distance  from  the  point  of  projection 
as  if  fired  at  an  elevation  of  30®.  When  the  data  of  the  problem 
give  or  require  a  greater  value  for  sin.  {2adzb)  than  1,  that  is, 
than  the  sine  of  90°,  it  shows  the  problem,  under  the  proposed 
conditions,  to  be  impossible. 

190.  To  find  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  projectile  will 
ascend,  we  must  recollect  that  a  body  projected  perpendicularly 
upward,  will  rise  to  the  same  height  from  which  it  must  have 
fallen  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  projection.  (Art.  30.)  Calling 
the  time  of  rising  to  the  greatest  height  i\  we  shall  have  2mi* 
=the  velocity  of  descent  from  gravity ;  and,  v  representing  the 
whole  velocity  of  projection  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  perpen- 
dicular part  will  be  represented  by  v  sin.  a ;  whence 

o  a/       •  J  a/   ^  sin.  a    J         sin.*  a 

2mt!=v  sin.     and  f= — - —  and  f*= — -—5 — . 

2m  4m* 

But  the  space  fallen  through  in  the  time  f=mt^=  — ~ — . 

And  the  ascent  in  the  same  time  from  projection  is, 
sin  *  (X 

fv  sin.  a  = — ^ — .   Consequently,  the  difierence  of  these 

will  be  the  greatest  height  of  the  projectile  above  the  point  A ; 

1.   «*sin.*a   t^sin-^a  t^sin.'a     ,  4»iA     .  «  ... 

that  IS,  h=  —  = — - —  ,  and  — ^  =  sm.*  a.  (4.) 

2m  4m         4m  V* 

If  therefore  the  angle  of  elevation  and  velocity  are  given,  the 
*  Day's  Trigonometrical  Aaalysia,  Art.  313. 
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greatest  height  may  be  determined ;  or  if  the  range  (r)  or  the 
time  {t)  be  given,  (tiid  angles  being  known,)  the  value  of  vt^  may 
first  be  ascertained  by  preceding  formnlae,  and  then  the  height  {h) 
from  equation  (4.) 

191.  All  the  preceding  equations  become  much  more  simple 
when  the  projection  is  along  a  horizontal  plane ;  for  then  6=0, 
and  sin.  &=0,  and  cos.  6=1 ;  hence,  • 

T       /I  sin.(azfcft)\  (if\ 

In  eq.  (1.)—  I  =  — ^ — t-^  I  =sm.  a.  •/ 
v  V       cos.  b  / 

8UK(fl±ft)\  =  an^a^t^^  ^  (2'.) 
r  \       COS.  a  /    COS.  a 
/o  \ /  — sin.  (azfcft)  COS.  a\  _  sin.  a  cos.  a  _  i  sin.  2a  v 

^^-'^y        mcos.H     )  m  ^  * 

V  xsin.  a 

Hence  from  (r.)   ao  vxsin.  a.  (6.) 


771 


(8'.)  r=  Qc  t;^xsm.  2a.  (6.) 

V  1.      Xsin.* a     «    •  o  r-,x 

(4.)  A=  X  v«  X  sm.'a.  (7.) 

4m 

On  a  horizontal  plane,  therefore,  (the  most  usual  case,)  we  have 
the  following  theobems. 

I.  The  TIME  OP  FLIGHT  vories  as  the  velocity  of  projection  multi- 
plied by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation. 

II.  T/ie  RANGE*  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  projection^ 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  ttmce  the  angle  of  elevation. 

III.  The  GREATEST  HEIGHT  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
projection,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  e/e* 
vaixon. 

Moreover,  since  the  sine  of  twice  46**  equals  the  sine  of  90°, 
which  equals  radius,  hence,  by  Theorem  II, 

IV.  The  RANGE  is  GREATEST  wheu  the  angle  of  elevation  is  45% 
aTid  is  tlie  same  at  elevations  equally  above  and  below  45^.t 

And  since  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation 
must  be  greatest  when  the  angle  is  a  right  angle,  therefore,  by 
Theorem  III, 

V.  A  projectile  rises  to  the  greatest  height  when  thrown  perpen- 
dicularly upward. 

Finally,  since  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  is  greatest 
when  the  angle  is  a  right  angle,  therefore,  by  Theorem  I, 

VI.  The  TIME  OP  PLIGHT  IS  GREATEST,  whcn  tHe  body  is  thrown  per- 
pendicularly upward. 

*  SometimM  called  random. 

t  For  the  sine  of  twice  any  angle  below  45^'  ia  the  same  as  the  aine  of  twice  any 
angle  of  the  same  number  of  degrees  above  45^. 
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of  flight  IS         9eQ0lid%    ^  ^ 
of^ljp^ith  the  honzoi^iajdB^ 


192.  QuEsnoMs  on  Projectiles. 

1.  A  body  is  projected  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees  with  the  hori- 
zon, with  the  velocity  of  140  feet  per  second :  What  is  its  range, 
greatest  height^  and  time  of  flight  ? 

t?*  Xsin. 2a     19600xi  ^ 

By  (6.)  r=  =  — — =304.663  feet. 

2m  32i 

13^ Xsin  ^  o. 

By  (4.)  h=  =  (by  logarithms)  20.409  feet 

By  (5.)  t=  Ei«£:f  =2.253  seconds.  '  "  "* 

171 

That  is,  its  horizontal  range  is  ;i01.Gt'i3  feet;  its  greatest 
altitude  20.409  feet ;  and  its  time  of  flight  is  ^.250  9eQ0lid% 

2.  Abody  was  projected  at  an  an^olN 
descends  to  it  at  the  distance  of  iQOi' 
was  it  projected,  and  what  was  its  { 
of  flight? 

From  (6.)  t;=  f =60.94  feet. 
^         Vsm.  2a/ 

From  (4.)  A=!iL^-5l!?=43.3  feet. 
^  '  4m 

From  (5.)  <=^^^^^'^=3.28  seconds. 
m 

3.  I  fired  an  arrow  which  remained  in  the  air  4  seconds,  and 
fell  at  the  distance  of  100  feet :  With  what  angle  of  elevation 
was  it  fired,  with  what  velocity,  and  how  high  did  it  ascend  ? 

By  equation  (2'.)  tan.  a=  — =2.57333=tan.  68«>  46'. 

(2i7iy*  \  ^ 
sin  2a/  ^^^'^^       per  second. 

By  equation  (4.)  A=  ^i~-?=64.343  feet. 

4.  A  gun  was  fired  at  an  elevation  of  50^,  and  the  shot  struck 
the  ground  at  the  distance  of  4898  feet:  With  what  velocity  did 
it  leave  the  gim,  and  how  long  was  it  in  the  air? 

Ans.  Velocity,  400  feet  per  second. 
Time,  19.05  seconds. 

5.  Random  4998  feet,  time  of  flight  16  seconds:  Required  the 
angle  of  elevation  and  the  velocity  of  projection  ? 

Ans.  EL  40°  3',  V.  40O  feet  per  sec. 

6.  Random  2898  feet,  velocity  of  projection  889.1  feet :  What 
were  the  elevation,  and  time  of  flight  ? 

Ans.  EL  19*^  or       T.  7.87  sec. 
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7.  Elevation  40®,  raiidom  4898 :  Required  the  random  when 
the  elevation  is  2»i°  ?    Art.  191.  (6.)  Ans:  4263.  ^ 

8.  Elevation  40®  8%  time  of  flight  16  seconds :  Required  the 
random  and  velocity  of  i»'ojection  ?  ) 

.  Ans.  R.  4808,  V.  400 /ce^. 

9.  Velocity  510  feet  per  sec,  time  of  flight  15  seconds,  to 
find  the  elevation  and  random.        Am.  EI.  28^'  14',  R.  6740. 

10.  On  a  side-hill  ascending  uniformly  above  a  horizontal  level 
at  an  angle  of  10*^  20%  a  ball  was  flred  at  an  angle  of  elevation 
above  the  horizon  of  34°,  and*with  a  velocity  of  401  feet  per 
second :  What  was  the  range  on  the  hiU-side  when  the  gun  was 
directed  up  the  hill,  and  what  when  directed  downward  ? 

Ans.  3438  and  5985 feet.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

198.  Thb  importance  to  the  architect  and  the  engineer  of  as- 
certaining the  form  and  position  of  the  materials  which  he  em- 
ploys, in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  strength  and 
stability  at  the  least  expense,  has  led  mathematicians  and 
writers  on  mechanics,  to  devote  much  attention  to  this  subject. 
How  is  the  strength  of  a  beam  affected  by  giving  to  it  diflerent 
shapes  and  diflTerent  positions  ?  how  must  a  given  quantity  of 
matter  be  disposed  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  greatest  possi- 
ble strength?  and  upon  what  principles  depends  the  stability  of 
columns,  roofs,  and  arches  ?  these,  and  many  similar  inquiries, 
have  been  the  objects  of  profound  investigation. 

The  strength  of  beams^  or  pieces  of  timber,  is  the  first  object 
of  inquiry.  Strength  is  the  power  to  resigt  fracture :  btrsss,  the 
power  to  produce  fracture. . 

/ 

194.  The  strength  of  a  beam  resting,  horizontally,  on  its  two  ends, 
from  a  weight  on  its  center,  is  proportioned  to  the  area  of  a  cross 
section,  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  its  center  of  gravity. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  120,  if  AB  represent  a  stick  of  timber,  resting 
hiH'izontally  on  supports  at  its  two  ends,  and  W  be  a  weight 
placed  at  the  center,  and  a  b  c  d  he  h  cross  section,  then,  (sup- 
posing the  weight  to  be  sufficient  to  break  the  beam,)  the  frac- 
ture will  commence  at  the  bottom,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the 


*  See  Art  188,  formula  (8  ) 
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top,  ending  at  W.*  Now  since  the  tendency  to  resist  fracture 
from  cohesion,  must  depend  upon  the  total  amount  of  all  the  sep- 
arate forces  acting  between  contiguous  particles,  it  must  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  number  of  the  particles,  that  is,  upon 
the  extent  of  surface,  or  area  of  the  section. 


Fig.  120. 
W 


B 


a 

h 

c 

7S 


This  would  be  the  case  were  no  other  mechanical  force  in- 
volved but  cohesion ;  but  the  reaction  of  the  supports  at  A  and 
B,  being  equal  to  the  weight,  and  severally  acting  at  the  longer 
end  of  a  bent  lever  AWa,  AW6,  &c.,  consequently,  the  tendency 
to  fracture,  from  the  leverage,  will  be  lessened,  as  the  shorter 
arm  of  the  lever  is  increased,  while  the  longer  arm  remains  the 
therefore  the  strength  being  inversely  as  the  stress,  will 


same ; 


be  regularly  increased  as  the  distance  of  any  lamina  from  W  is 
increased,  and  the  whole  effect  will  be  as  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  gravity  from  that  point  Hence  from  both  causes,  the 
strength  varies  as  the  area  of  the  section  multiplied  by  the  depth 
of  the  center  of  gravity.f 


A  E 


Fig.  121. 
C    *  A 


— # 
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195.  This  proposition  is  general,  and  applies  to  a  number  of 
distinct  cases.  In  cylindrical  and  square  beams,  since  the  area 
of  the  section  varies  as  the  square  of  its  diameter,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  E,  (Fig.  121,)  varies 
as  the  diameter,  their  strength  is  as  the  cubes  of  die  diameters. 
In  beams  of  an  oblong  figure,  the  strength  varies  as  the  breadth 
and  square  of  the  depth ;  for  here  the  area  being  as  the  product 
of  the  two  sides,  and  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from 


*  It  is  here  suppoBed,  according  to  the  yievn  embraced  by  most  writers  on  Mechan. 
ICS  smce  the  time  of  Galileo,  that  the  parts  of  a  fractured  beam  turn  about  the  line 
where  the  fracture  terminates ;  but  Mr.  Barlow,  in  his  essay  on  the  Strength  and  Stress 
of  "nmber,  proves  by  experiment,  that  the  tendency  is  to  turn  about  a  line  entirely 
within  the  section,  the  fibres  on  that  side  of  the  line  where  the  fracture  begins  being 
extended,  and  those  on  the  other  side  compressed.   This  line  he  calls  the  neutral  axis. 

t  Day*8  Algebra,  (Art  406.) 
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£  being  equal  to  half  the  perpendicular  side,  and  therefore  pro* 
portioned  to  that  side,  the  proposition  is,  that  the  strength  varies 
as  the  breadth  xdepthxdepth,  or  as  the  breadth  into  the  square 
of  the  depth.  Hence,  the  same  oblong  beam  with  its  narrow 
side  upward,  is  as  much  stronger  than  with  its  broad  side  up 
ward,  as  the  depth  exceeds  the  breadth.  For  the  area  being 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  strengths  are  proportioned  to  EG  and 
or  as  AB  to  AC.  Thus  if  a  joist  be  10  inches  broad  and  2^ 
thick,  it  will  bear  four  times  more  weight  when  laid  on  its  edge 
than  on  its  side.  Hence  the  modem  mode  of  flooring  with  very 
thin,  but  deep  pieces  of  timber. 

196.  In  beams  cf  different  lengths,  resting  on  two  supports,  the 
strength  will  vary  as  me  area  of  the  section  into  the  depth  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  divided  by  tJie  length  into  the  weight,  ^ 

Let  L,  /,  denote  the  lengths ;  W,  w,  the  weights  ;  A,  a,  the 
areas  of  the  sections ;  and  G,  the  depths  of  the  centers  of 
gravity,  of  two  prismatic  beams,  resting  horizontally  on  their 
two  ends. 

The  stress,  or  tendency  to  produce  fracture,  from  the  weight  of 
the  beam  itself  will  be  expressed  by  |LxW,  and  |Zxu>.*  But  the 
tendency  to  resist  fracture  is  denoted  by  A  xG,  and  a  xg.  Hence 
the  aggregate  strength  of  the  timber  will  be  directly  as  the  latter 
and  inversely  as  the  former.    That  is, 

AxG     axg     AxG  axg 
^•'••yL^Tw'iZxW'-LxWWxM,* 

197.  A  triangular  beam  is  twice  as  strong  when  resting  on  its 
broad  base,  as  when  resting  on  its  edge. 

For,  the  area  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  strength  varies 
as  EG  and  Eg,  (Fig*  122,)  which  are  as  2  to  1.    (Art.  71.) 

Fiff.  123. 
E  A         E  B 


A  B  C 

These  principles  apply  not  only  to  beams,  but  to  bars,  md 
similar  structures  of  every  sort  of  matter. 

198.  The  strength  of  any  bar  in  the  direction  of  its  IcTigth,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  area  of  its  transverse  section* 

*  For  the  reaction  at  each  support  it  a  force  whicha^W,  actm^  upon  at  its 
center  of  gravity  ;  but  the  center  of  gravity  of  ^h,  is  at  a  distance  from  the  prop  =  i 
of  iL  s=     ;  therefore  the  eiOicaey  of  the  force    iLx^W  =  ILX W.   (Fig.  120.) 

20 
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Here  each  line  of  particles,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  maybe 
considered  as  exerting  a  separate  force,  and  therefore  the  aggre- 
gate force  will  manifestly  depend  on  their  number,  and  of  course 
on  the  area  of  its  section,  the  whole  being  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts.  Hence  the  various  shapes  of ^bars  make  no  differ- 
ence in  their  absolute  strength,  since  this  depends  only  on  the 
area  of  the  section,  and  must  obviously  be  the  same  when  the 
area  is  the  same,  whatever  be  its  figure.  A  rope,  therefore,  or  a 
wire,  to  which  a  weight  is  appended,  i^  as  likely  to  break  in  one 
place  as  in  another,  but  when  the  weight  of  the  rope  becomes 
considerable,  and  the  force  is  applied  perpendicularly,  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  as  its  length  increases,  renders  it  more  liable 
to  break  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  parts. 

199.  The  lateral  strengths  of  similar  beams ^  are  inversely  as 
their  lengths  or  breadths. 

Let  D,  d,  represent  the  diameters  of  two  cylindrical  beams,  or 
the  sides  of  two  beams  in  the  form  of  square  prisms  ;  then, 
1)3  js 

S :  s : :  ^ — :  i  In  similar  beams,  L  ac  D  and  W  od  D* 

LxW  /xu> 

«       TP  d?    I  I     I  I 

In  chhng  beams, 

^       BxD«  bxd}       , .    .        ^        T  B 

S :  jr :  cip— w  >  n  •  But  m  smular  beams,  L  od  B, 

LxW  Ixw 

LxD*  ZxJ    1  I    i  I 
LxD3-  /xcp-'D'd'X*  i 
When  the  beams  are  of  the  same  figure^  and  their  lateral  sec- 
tions the  same,  then,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  one  being  respect- 
ively equal  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  other, 

S:s::  jj^^ :         And  since  W  oc  L, S : * : :     : ^ • 

Hence,  half  the  length  of  a  beam,  supported  at  both  ends,  will 
bear  four  times  as  great  a  pressure  as  the  whole  beam  ;  and  a 
prop  placed  under  the  center  of  a  beam  increases  its  strength  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Long  beams  are  weak  from  their  own  weight ;  and  the  length 
may  be  so  increased,  that  they  will  break  from  this  cause  alone. 
The  strength  arising  from  maldng  the  beam  larger,  increases  as 
the  square  of  one  of  the  homologouid  sides,  whije  the  weight  in- 
creases as  the  cube,  and  therefore  preponderates  in  long  beams. 
To  consider,  in  connection,  the  several  circumstances  which  af- 
fect the  strength  of  timber,  it  appears  that  a  beam  twice  as 
broad  as  another  of  the  same  length,  is  also  twice  as  strong ; 
that  one  twice  as  deep,th^  other  dimensions  remaining  the  same, 
is  four  times  as  strong ;  and  that  one  twice  as  Ipng  as  another 
similar  beam,  has  only  half  the  strength. 
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200.  But  if  besides  their  own  weights,  these  beams  are  made 
to  support  other  weights,  W,  lo',  placed  at  their  middle  points, 
then  their  tendenioy  to  fracture  will  be  increased. 

For,  since  th%  reaction,  arising  from  the  pressure  on  each  sup* 
port=iW',  and  this  force  acts  at  the  point  of  fracture  with  a 
iev«cage  equal  to  ^L,  the  stress  produced  by  W'=iLxjW'= 
^LxW'.  But  the  stress  ariaing  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it- 
self=|LxW.  Therefore  the  whole  stress=4.LxW+jLxW' 
=iL(iW+WO  Qc  L  (iW+W), 

^  AxG  axg 

L(iW+WO  •  /(iM-u/)  • 
or,  in  the  case  of  cylinders  and  square  prisms, 

^     .        D'   ^_ 

L(iW+WO  •  Z(ii/;+u/)' 
If  the  weights  of  the  beams  be  so  small,  when  compared  with 
Uie  weights  supported,  as  tcr  make  it  unnecessary  to  take  them 
into  consideration,  then 

^        AxG    axg  .  D'  d» 

^01.  In  order  that  the  foregoing  general  formulce  may  be  ap- 
plied to  practice,  so  as  to  find  the  actual  strength  of  bars  or  beams, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  standard  of  strength  ascertained  by 
experiment,  which  may  be  employed  as  the  unit  of  comparison. 
For  example,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  a  small  beam  of  oak, 
one  foot  long  and  one  inch  square,  is  able,  when  supported  at  both 
ends,  to  sustain  a  weight  of  600  pounds  ;  a:nd  that  a  bar  of  iron 
of  the  same  dimensions,  would  sustain  in  the  same  circumstances 
2190  pounds.  The  beam  weighs  half  a  pound,  and  the  iron  three 
pounds.  With  these  data  applied  to  the  foregoing  formulse,  we 
may  perform  such  problems  as  the  following. 

1.  What  weight  might  be  sustained  at  the  middle  point  of  a 
prismatic  beam  of  oak,  whose  length  is  6  feet,  and  its  end  4  inches 
square? 

Let  S=strength  of  the  beam  required. 

5=strength  of  a  beam  whose  length  is  one  foot  and  square 
end  one  inch. 

W=weight  of  the  larger  beam,  and  w  that  of  the  8maller=J 
pound.  Let  L=6,  Z=l,  D=4,  d=l.  Weight  required=W'.  Giv- 
en weight  (600  pounds)  =u;^ 

Then,  the  weight  of  the  beams  not  being  taken  into  the  ac- 

D'        if         4'  1' 
count,  to:  *  : :  :  :  :  ^ 

But  the  strength,  at  the  moment  of  fracture=0  in  both  cases,  L  e. 
4*  1' 

S=5;  ;  whence  W=6400  pounds. 
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If  the  weight  of  the  beams  be  taken  into  the  account^  then  (Art. 

D'  4»  1* 

200 )  S  •  s  • '  •  ■        —  •  •  -    .  • 

"    '   "LxiW+W  '  ZxjMJ+ii/ "6X24*4-W'  *  ixj+eoo' 
64  1 

Hence,  =5;^  ;  and  W'=6378|  pounds.  Ans. 

6X24+W  60Qr 

2.  What  must  be  the  depth  of  a  beam  of  an  oblong  prismatic 
form,  whose  breadth  is  2  inches  and  length  8  feet,  to  support  a 
weight  of  6400  pounds,  its  own  weight  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration ? 

Here,  (Art.  200,)  S : ,  : :  :  ^ : :  :  ^,  .•.2D'= 

85.333,  or  D=6.53  inches.  Ans. 

8.  What  weight  might  be  supported  at  the  middle  point  of  a 
bar  of  iron  10  feet  long,  and  the  side  of  whose  square  end  is  3 
inches,  its  own  weight  not  being  taken  into  consideration? 

Ans^  5913  pounds. 

202.  The  stress  {or  tendency  to  fracture)  on  any  part  of  a  hor- 
izonial  beam  supported  at  both  ends^  is  proportional  to  the  product 
of  its  two  distances  from  the  supported  ends. 

Fig.  123. 
AC  B 


W 


The  sum  of  the  pressures  on  A  and  B,  (Fig.  123,)  must  obvi- 
ously be  equal  to  the  whole  weight.   But,  (Art.  102,) 

But  the  reaction  of  either  point  of  support  is  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure on  that  point ;  and  this  force  acts  at  C  with  a  leverage  AG  on 

W  xBC 

one  side,  and  BC  on  the  other,  so  that  the  stress  at  C= — 
WxAC 

xAC  or  — xBC,  either  of  which  expressions=stress  at  C, 

and  «  ACxBC.  And  since  this  rectangle  is  greatest  when 
AC=CB,  and  diminishes  as  these  lines  become  more  and  more 
unequal  in  length,  so  the  tendency  of  a  horizontal  bar  to  break 
is  greatest  in  the  middle,  €uid  decreases  toward  the  points  of 
support 


•  For  W :  w  : ;  LxD« :  /Xd»,  .'.W :  J  : :  6x16 : 1 : :  96 : 1,  .•.W=48. 
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Hence  a  beam,  in  order  to  be  equally  strong  throughonty  must 
be  thickest  in  the  middle,  being  thinned  off  toward  the  ends ; 
and  if  the  sides  of  such  a  beam  are  parallel  planes,  the  figure  of 
the  beam  must  be  elliptical. 


For  let  the  curve  APDM,  (Fig.  124,)  whose  axis  is  AD,  repre- 
sent this  longitudinal  section,  and  let  a=the  thickness  or  breadth 
of  the  beam ;  then  a  lateral  section  of  the  beam  at  any  point  C, 
will  be  an  oblong,  whose  breadth  is  a,  depth  PM,  and  the  depth 
of  its  center  of  gravity  iPM.  Hence,  the  tendency  of  the  beam 
to  resist  fracture  at  any  pdnt  C,  is  as  axPM' ;  but  the  stress  at 
C  is  as  ACxGD ;  therefore 

the  strength  at  Cx_pjjx__; 

hence  if  PM"  oc  AC  xCD,  the  strength  will  be  the  same  at  every 
point :  but  in  this  case  the  curve  APDM  is  an  ellipse,  whose 
transverse  is  AD,  and  conjugate  FK. 

2Q3.  The  timbers  which  compose  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
frame  of  a  house,  being  usually  rectangular  parallelepipeds  of 
uniform  dimensions  throughout,  it  is  manifest  tnat  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  material  is  wasted ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  attempt 
to  save  the  material  would  be  attended  with  paramount  disad- 
vantages. When  however  the  material  is  expensive,  or  where 
lightness  is  important,  as  in  many  kinds  of  machinery,  the  fore- 
going principles  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage.  A  use- 
ful application  of  it  is  seen  in  the  shape  sometimes  given  to  the 
iron  bars  of  railways,  as  represented  in  the  following  figure. 

Fig.  125. 


204.  Examples. 

1.  What  must  be  the  length  of  a  beam  4  inches  square,  to 
support  6400  pounds  at  its  middle  point  ? 
Let  S=strength  of  the  required  beam, 

i==strength  of  a  beam  1  foot  long,  and  its  end  1  inch  square. 
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W=weight  of  the  larger  beam, 
ti?=weight  of  the  smaller  beam  or  i  lb. 
By  the  question,  L=required  length,  1=1,  D=4,  d=l. 
W'=6400  lbs. 

u?^=weight  sustained  by  the  unit=600  lbs. 
(1.)  If  the  weight  of  the  beams  be  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion, by  Art.  200, 

'  *  '  ■  LxW  '  Ixyy  ' '  LX6400  "  1  x600' 

But,  at  the  moment  of  fracture,  the  strength  in  both  cases  be- 

64 

comes  equal  to  nothing ;  and  then,  S  being  equal  to 


LX6400 

1 


whence  L=:6  feet. 


1x600' 

(2.)  If  the  weight  of  the  beams  be  taken  into  account,  then,  (Art. 

L(iW+W')  •  l{\w+w')  •  •  L(4*+6400)  '  l(J+600) 
A4  1 

•••r7TrT^7;^=TT^-   Whence  L=6.98  feet 
L(4L+6400)  i+600 

2.  What  must  be  the  breadth  of  a  beam  of  an  oblong  pris- 
matic form,  whose  depth  is  8  inches  and  length  6  feet,  to  support 
a  weight  of  6400  lbs.,  its  own  weight  not  being  taken  into  the 
account  ? 

Let  B=required  breadth. 

fr==breadth  of  the  beam  1  foot  long,  and  its  end  one  inch 
square. 
Then,  (Art.  200,) 

^         BxD«    V       Bx64       13      „        ^  . 
S  :  «  : :  ^ — :  -z — , : :  ^  ^^^^ :  ,  Hence  at  the  moment 

LxW'  Ixw'    6  x  6400  1x600 

of  fracture,  when  S=5,^^^=  gig,  whence  B=l  inch.  In 

the  two  preceding  examples,  the  beams  are  of  the  same  length, 
and  have  equal  strengths,  each  supporting  a  weight  of  6400  lbs. 
But  in  beams  of  equal  length,  the  solid  contents  are  as  the  areas 
of  the  sections.  In  example  1st,  the  section=4^=16 ;  and  in  ex- 
ample 2d,  the  section=l  x8=8.  Hence, 

The  first  beam  :  second  beam  : :  16  :  8.  Therefore,  the  oblong 
beam  placed  edgeways  is  as  strong  as  the  squetre  one,  although 
it  contains  only  one  half  as  much  material. 

8.  What  weight  may  be  supported  at  the  middle  of  a  bar  of 


*  The  weights  being  as  the  solid  contents, 

W  :  w  ::  LxD» :  ixd*  : :  Lxl6 ;  1X1,  ..W  :  J  : :  Lxl6  :  1,  /.JW«:XL4. 
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iron,  10  feet  long,  afld  the  side  of  whose  square  is  3  inches,  its 
own  weight  being  taken  into  the  account  ? 

*  L(iW+W)  •  Kiw+uy)  ' '  10(135*+W)  'l(li+2190)' 
Hence,  W=5782.05  lbs. 

'205.  The  foregoing  investigations  and  examples  relate  to 
beams  supported  at  both  ends :  we  proceed  to  the  case  where 
the  beam  is  supported  at  only  one  end. 

In  similar  cylindrical  and  prismatic  beams,  supported  at  one 
end,  the  strength  varies  inversely  either  as  the  diameter  or  as  the 
length. 

Let  ABEF,  abef,  (Fig.  126,)  re- 
present the  longitudinal  sections  of 
two  prismatic  beams  fixed  horizon- 
tally into  the  wall  HKLM  ;  then  the 
tendency  of  these  beams  to  resist 
fracture  at  the  ends  EF,  ef,  where 
they  are  inserted  into  the  wall,  will 
be  measured  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  preceding  cases,  that  is,  by  the 
area  of  the  lateral  section  into  the 
depth  of  its  center  of  gravity,  except 
that  in  this  case,  the  fracture  will 
begin  at  the  upper  points  F,/,  and 
end  at  the  lower  points  E,  e.  The 
tendency  to  produce  fracture  will  be  the  weight  of  the  beams 
acting  at  the  distance  of  their  centers  of  gravity  from  the  ends 
EF,  c/.    Hence,  (Art.  196,) 

^  '  *  ' '  ^LxW  '  ^Tkw  weights,  W,  uy,  are  placed  at 

the  other  ends  of  the  beams,  then  (since  the  effects  of  these 
weights  to  produce  fracture  will  be  measured  by  W'xL  and 

AxG  axg 
v/xi)  we  have  S  :  *  : :  _       .  „^  ;  ,       .   /,  and  if  the  weights 
LjW-l-W  Ixiw+w' 

W,  V)  of  the  beams  are  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
weights  W  w',  then  S  :  *  : :  -r— : 

'    Hence,  in  similar  beams,  as  in  Art.  199,  S  :    : :  ^ :  -  or  — : 

u  d     L  2 

Let  W,  M?,  represent  the  weights  of  the  parts  ABCD,  aJcrf,  of 
the  beams,  then  the  tendency  of  those  parts  to  produce  fracture 
at  C,  c,  will  be  measured  by  ^ACxW,  and  \acxw ;  therefore,  if 

•  The  bar  of  iron  weighs  270  Ibe. 
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S,  s  represent  the  strengths  of  the  beams  af  the  points  C,  c,  then 
AxG  axg 

lATiT  .TTiT^'  ~T^;  or  if  W,  u?,  be  very  small 

,  AxG  aXff 

with  respect  to  W  u?',  then  S  :    : :  . 

*^  ACxW  acxu/ 

Hence  if  a  given  weight  W'  be  supported  at  the  end  of  a  given 
beam  whose  weight  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  strength  of  that  beam  to  support  the  weight  W  at  any 

AxG 

point  C,  between  A  and  F,  will  vary  as  ^^3^,  >  since  W  is 
constant,  as 

A  beam  supported  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  wedge, 
or  of  a  PARABOLA,  is  equally  strong  throughout  ;  ovy  when  a  weight 
ii  Hung  at  the  end,  the  beam  is  as  liable  to  break  in  one  place  as  in 
another. 

Let  the  beam  be  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  u)edffe,JJFi^.  127,) 
whose  flat  sides  are  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  whose  given 
depth=</;  then  A=EDx^?,  and  G=irf,  /.  AxG=iEDx(?,  which 
varies  as  ED  or  EC,  which  varies  as  AC.    Hunce  the  strength 

is  as       that  is,  it  is  constant. 
AO 


Fig.  127. 


If  the  sides  of  the  beam  be  parallel  planes,  and  its  longitudinal 
section  a  semi-parabola,  (see  Fig.  127,)  as  A'  C  F'  ly  ;  then  let 
d  equal  the  given  breadth,  and  we  have  A=fl?xC'D',  G=iC'D', 

CD" 

AxG=irfxC'D",  which  varies  as  CD".    Hence  Sac 

CD'* 

But  since  A'D'  is  a  parabola,  A'C,  x  CD", .%  S  qc  Qp^f 
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206..  Suppose  the  beams  to  be  cylinders  or  square  prisms; 
(resting  either  on  one  end  or  on  both  ends,)  whose  diameters  or 

sides  are  D,  d,  then  S  :  *  : :  ^  ===r ' ,  Let  u/=0, 

LxjW+W  Ixiw+uy 

then  Sis::  £-^=== :  T/^*  which  expresses  the  relative 

strengths  of  two  cylindrical  beams  whose  lengths  are  L,  Z,diame*- 
ters  D,  rf,  weights  W,  w,  the  former  of  which  supports  the  given 
weight  W'  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  latter  supports  only  its  own 
weight    Let  d=D ; 

 1_   1   1^   2L 

then  S  :  5  : :  ^x^W+W '  V^ii^ ' '  LxiW+W' '  Wx/' 5 

Wx/ 

for,  since    :  W  : :  Z  :  L,  /.  w=  — = — .   In  this  case,  therefore,  the 

Lt 

ratio  of  S  :  *  expresses  the  relative  strengths  of  two  cylindrical 
beams  of  the  same  diameter,  one  of  which  supports  the  given 
weight  W  at  its  end,  and  the  other  supports  only  its  own  weight  ; 
and  if  the  beam  whose  length  is  L  breaks  when  W'  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  beam  whose  length  is  /  will  break  by  its  own 

1  2L 

weight.    Hence,  let  S=*,  then  ^-===|==r  ==;^. 

L'(W+2W0  .        (W+2Wy  ^j^^g^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  same  diameter  that  would  break  by  its  own  weight 

207.  Let  the  beams  be  similar  cylinders,  then  D* :  d* : :  L* :  Z*, 

L*       P        L*  2L** 

•••     2°«'> ^ jw+W' 'Tw'-'- iw+w w^r 

therefore,  a  cylindrical  beam  whose  length  is  L  breaks  with  the 
given  weight  W  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  a  sinailar  cylindrical 

beam  whose  length  is— ^ — ^        will  break  with  its  own  weight. 

208.  If  a  horizontal  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends,  the  stress 
produced  by  its  own  weight,  W,  is  measured  by  jLxW,  (Art. 
196.) 

If  the  beam  be  supported  at  one  end  only,  the  stress  is  meas- 

*  The  weights  of  similar  cylindera  of  the  same  density  are  as  the  cubeeof  theii 
diameters  or  lengths ;  therefore,  io  :  W  : :  P  :  1/  /  ^=^n 

21 

4 
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ured  by  the  whole  weight  applied  at  the  center  of  gravity,  and 
consequently  the  stress=iLxW. 

Therefore  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  has  four  times  the 
strength  of  the  same  beam,  supported  only  at  one  end.  And  if 
a  certain  beam  resting  on  one  end  breaks  by  its  own  weight,  a 
beam  of  the  same  dimensions  twice  as  long  will  break  by  its 
own  weight  when  resting  on  two  supports,  the  former  having 
just  four  times  the  strength  it  would  have  if  twice  as  long. 

If,  however,  instead  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  this  is 
left  out  of  the  account,  and  a  weight  W  be  Appended,  then  the 
stress  on  the  beam  when  supported  at  one  end  will  be  measured 
by  LxW;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  beam  supported  at  both 
endSf  (since  the  weight  being  at  the  center  is  also  at  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  beam,)  the  stress  is  measured  as  before,  by  |L 
xW'.  (Art.  200.)  Therefore,  a  weight  appended  at  the  end  of 
a  beam  supported  only  at  one  end  produces  four  times  the  stress, 
as  the  same  weight  applied  at  the  center  of  the  beam  when  sap- 
ported  at  both  ends. 


209.  Examples. 

1.  What  must  be  the  length  of  a  beam  of  oak  one  inch  square, 
supported  at  both  ends,  which  is  just  capable  of  bearing  its  own 
weight? 

By  Art.  201,  a  beam  of  oak  I  foot  long  and  1  inch  square, 
weighing  i  pound,  just  supports  600  pounds.    And  by  Ait.  206, 

(W+2W'\^ 
— — J  denotes  that  when  a  beam  whose 

length  is  L  breaks  when  W  is  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  /  is  the. 
length  of  a  beam  that  will  break  with  its  own  weight ;  conse- 
quently, since  here  L=l,  W=i,  and  W'=600, /=(iiy??)  = 

(2401)^=49  feet 

2.  What  must  be  the  length  of  a  bar  of  iron  1  inch  square, 
supported  at  one  end,  which  would  lH*eak  by  its  own  weight  ? 

Here  L=l  foot,  W=3  pounds,  and  since  (Art.  208)  a  beam 
supported  at  one  end  will  break  with  }  as  great  a  weight  as 
when  supported  at  both  ends,  W'=547|  pounds. 


.,=,(!±^*)  =19.13. 


3.  Since  a  bar  of  iron  1  inch  square,  and  1  foot  long,  will  sup- 
port a  weight  of  2190  pounds,  what  must  be  the  dimensions  and 
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weight  of  a  similar  bar,  which  will  break  with  its  own  weight 
when  supported  at  both  ends  T 

The  required  beam  being  similar  to  the  given  beam,  therefore, 
by  Art-  207,  its  length  equals  1461  feet.    And  L  (1) :  Z(1461)  : : 
D  (1  inch) :  d=12l  |  feet=the  side  of  its  square.  Again,  since  the 
weights  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  homologous  sides, 

w :  W(3) : :  P(1461)* :  1, the  weight=9355605543  pounds. 

4.  Two  beams  are  of  equal  length  and  weight,  the  first  being 
a  square  prism  whose  section  is  4  inches  square,  the  second  an 
obliHig  d  by  2  inches :  How  much  stronger  is  the  second  beam 
than  the  first,  and  how  much  stronger  when  laid  on  the  narrow 
than  on  the  broad  side  ? 

Ans«  The  second  beam  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  first,  and  four 
times  as-strong  when  laid  on  the  narrow,  as  on  the  broad  side. 

210.  On  the  foregoing  principles  Dr.  Gregory  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  most  of  which  were  originally  suggested  by  Gal- 
ileo, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  investigation  of 
these  propositions.  From  the  preceding  deductions  (says  Greg- 
ory) it  follows,  that  greater  beams  and  bars  must  be  in  greater 
danger  of  breaking  than  less  similar  ones ;  and  that,  though  a 
less  beam  may  be  firm  and  secure,  yet  a  greater  similar  one  may 
be  made  so  long  as  necessarily  to  break  by  its  own  weight. 
Hence  Galileo  justly  concludes,  that  what  appears  very  firm,  and 
succeeds  well,  in  models,  may  be  very  weak  and  unstable,  or 
even  fall  to  pieces  by  its  weight,  when  it  comes  to  be  executed 
in  large  dimensions,  according  to  the  model.  From  the  same 
principles  he  argues  that  there  are  necessarily  limits  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art,  which  they  cannot  surpass  in  magnitude ;  that 
immensely  great  ships,  palaces,  temples,  &c.,  cannot  be  erected, 
since  their  yards,  beams,  bolts,  and  other  parts  of  their  frame, 
would  fall  asunder  by  their  own  weight.  Were  trees  of  a  very 
enormous  magnitude,  their  branches  would,  in  like  manner,  fau 
off.  Large  animals  have  not  strength  in  proportion  to  their  size ; 
and  if  there  were  any  land  animals  much  larger  than  those  we 
know,  they  could  hardly  move,  and  would  be  perpetually  sub- 
jected to  the  most  dangerous  accidents.  As  to  marine  animals, 
indeed,  the  case  is  different,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
sustains  those  animals  in  a  great  measure ;  and  in  fact  these  are 
known  to  be  sometimes  vastly  larger  than  the  greatest  land  ani- 
mals.* It  is  (says  Galileo)  impossible  for  Nature  to  give  bones 
to  men,  horses,  or  other  animals,  so  formed  as  to  subsist,  and  suc- 
cessfully to  perform  their  offices,  when  such  animals  should  be 
enlarged  to  immense  heights,  unless  she  uses  matter  much  firmer 


*  Whales  in  the  Northern  Regbns,  are  sometimeB  found  sixty  feet  long,  and 
Washing  seventy  tons. 
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and  more  resisting  than  she  commonly  does ;  or  should  make 
bones  of  a  thickness  out  of  all  proportion ;  whence  the  appearance 
and  figure  of  the  animal  must  be  monstrous.  Hence  we  natu- 
rally join  the  idea  of  greater  strength  and  force  with  the  grosser 
proportions,  and  that  of  agility  ^^ith  the  more  delicate  ones.  The 
same  admirable  philosopher  likewise  remarks,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  that  a  greater  column  is  in  much  more  danger  of  be- 
ing broken  by  a  fall,  than  a  similar  small  one ;  that  a  man  is  in 
greater  danger  from  accidents  than  a  child  ;  that  an  insect  can 
sustain  a  weight  many  times  greater  than  itself,  whereas  a  much 
larger  animal,  as  a  horse,  could  scarcely  .carry  another  horse  of 
his  own  size.* 

211.  The  later gl  strengths  of  two  cylinders,  of  the  same  matter ^ 
and  of  equal  weight  and  length,  one  of  which  is  hollow,  arid  the  other 
solid,  are  to  each  other  as  the  diameters  of  their  sections. 

Fig.  128. 


Let  ABC,  abc,  (Pig.  128,)  represent  sections  of  two  cylinders, 
of  equal  length,  and  containing  equal  quantities  of  matter,  of 
which  ABC  is  hollow,  and  abc  is  solid.  Then  the  area  of  the  ring 
whose  breadth  is  AD,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  circle  ahc.  But 
the  strengths  of  these  areas  are  as  the  areas  multiplied  by  the 
distances  of  their  centers  of  gravity  from  the  points  of  pressure 
A,  a,  (Art.  194  ;)  or,  since  the  areas  are  equal,  the  strengths  are 
as  AG  :  ag,  that  is,  as  the  diameters  of  their  sections. 

The  strongest  form,  therefore,  in  which  a  given  quantity  of 
matter  can  be  disposed,  is  that  of  a  hollow  cylinder ;  and  leaving 
out  of  view  the  diminished  rigidity  of  their  structures  or  fabrics, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  limits  to  the  strength  which  might  be 
given  to  such  a  cylinder  by  increasing  its  diameter.  But  the 
proposition  is  true  only  when  the  sections  are  perfectly  circular ; 
and  this  condition,  connected  with  the  want  of  rigidity  when  the 
annulus  becomes  very  thin,  occasions  limits  to  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  principle. 

212,  From  this  proposition  Galileo  justly  concludes,  that  Na- 
ture in  a  thousand  operations  greatly  augments  the  strength  of 

*  Gttfsotj^^  Mechanics,  1, 110. 
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sabstances  without/increasing  their  weight ;  as  is  manifested  in 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  as  well  as  in  most 
tubes  or  hollow  tranks,  which,  though  light,  greatly  resist  any 
effort  to  bend  them.  Thns,  (says  he,)  if  a  wheat  straw,  which 
supports  an  ear  heavier  than  the  whole  stalk,  were  made  of  the 
same  quantity  of  matter,  but  solid,  it  would  bend  or  break  with 
far  greater  ease  than  it  now  does.  And  with  the  same  reason, 
art  has  observed,  and  experience  confirmed  the  fact,  that  a  hol- 
low cane,  or  tube  of  wood  or  metal,  is  much  stronger  or  firmer, 
than  if,  while  it  continues  of  the  same  weight  and  length,  it  were 
solid ;  as  it  would  then,  of  consequence,  be  not  so  thick.  For 
the  same  reason,  lances,  when  they  are  required  to  be  both  li^t 
and  strong,  are  made  hollow.* 

213.  The  area  ABC  :abc::  AB«  :  ab'. 

And  DEF  labci:  DE*  :  oft*. 
.-.  ABC-DEF  :abc::  AB*  -DE« :  a6«. 
Or  the  area  of  the  ring  is  to  the  area  of  the  solid  section,  as 
AB*— DE' :  aV.   If  the  area  of  the  ring  is  equal  to  the  solid 
section,  then  AB*-DE"=aft*,  and  ai=>/(AB*-DE ). 

What  weight  could  be  sustained  at  the  middle  point  of  a  cylin- 
drical iron  tube  8  feet  long,  whose  diameter  is  H  inches,  and 
thickness  I  of  an  inch ;  supposing  the  tube  to  be  supported  at 
both  ends  ? 

The  diameter  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  the  same  length  and 
weight=l.ll  inches,  and  (Art.  200) 

S  •     •  •  A^^?  .         . .   '^^^  .  -3927 

Therefore  W'=291.8  lbs.==weight  which  would  be  sustained  by 
a  solid  cylinder  containing  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  the 
tube,  and  which  consequently  measures  the  strength  of  the 
cylinder.  But,  (Art  211,)  putting  S  for  the  strength  of  the  tube 
and  S'  for  that  of  the  cylinder, 

S  :  S'  ::  I  :  1.11, S  :  291.3  ::  | :  1.11,  /.  S=393.64lbs. 


*  Gregory,  1, 112. 

t  Since  a  bar  of  iron  1  foot  long  and  1  inch  aquaie,  weighs  2190  lbs.,  (Art  201,)  a 
cylinder  of  the  same  dimensions  weighs  1720  lbs. 
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PART  II. — PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP 

MECHANICS. 


CHAPTER  1. 

OF  THE  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER., 

214.  Matter  constitutes  the  great  subject  of  Chemistry ;  nuh 
tion,  that  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  Chemistry  inquires,  first, 
whether  a  given  body  i^  simple  or  compound, — ^whether  it  con- 
sists of  one  kind  of  matter,  or  of  two  or  more  different  kinds  of 
matter  united  in  one  body ;  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  peculiar 
properties  of  each  individual  body.  Mechanical  Philosophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  cognizance  of  those  properties  of  matter 
only  which  belong  either  to  all  bodies  whatsoever,  or  at  least  to 
extensive  classes  of  bodies.  The  changes  it  contemplates  are 
those  which  appertain  to  the  quantity,  position,  figure,  or  motion 
of  bodies,  while  it  leaves  to  Chemistry  all  those  changes  which 
alter  the  constitution  of  bodies,  transforming  them  into  some- 
thing of  a  different  nature  from  what  they  were  before. 

215.  The  leading  mechanical  properties  of  matter  are  Divisi- 
bility, Porosity,  Compressibility,  fSlasticity,  Indestructibility,  and 
Attraction. 

DmsiBiLmr. — ^Matter  is  susceptible  of  mechanical  division 
beyond  any  known  limits.  It  is  said  that  a  grain  of  musk  is 
capable  of  perfuming  for  several  years  a  chamber  twelve  feet 
square,  without  sustaining  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  volume 
or  weight.  Such  a  chamber  contains  nearly  8,000,000  cubic 
inches,  and  as  the  odor  of  the  musk  pervades  every  part  of  the 
room,  a  certain  number  of  particles  are  contained  in  each  cubic 
inch.  The  air  of  the  room  may  be,  in  the  mean  time,  changed 
many  thousand  times,  and  a  new  supply  of  odorous  particles 
furnished  to  each  successive  portion  of  air.  Hence  the  number 
of  particles  diffused  in  the  time  supposed  exceeds  all  computa- 
tion, and  yet  the  weight  of  the  material  is  not  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. The  thickness  of  a  soap-bubble,  according  to  Newton,  the 
moment  before  it  bursts,  is  only  the  four-millionth  part  of  an 
.  inch.  The  thread  of  a  silk-worm  is  a  perfectly  smooth  cylinder 
whose  diameter  is  nearly  the  two  thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  yet  the  spider's  web  is  vastly  more  attenuated 


216.  PoBoflirr. — ^In  many  bodies  the  pores,  or  vaeani  spaces, 
are  easily  distingnishable  by  the  naked  eye,  as  in  the  case  of 
sponge,  wood,  and  most  kinds  of  stones.  Many  substances 
which  do  not  exhibit  pores  to  the  naked  eye,  still  betray  them  to 
the  imcrosci^.  Metals  do  not  usually,  when  pure,  appear 
porous,  even  under  the  microscope,  bat  still  such  a  structure  may 
be  detected  by  mechanical  means.  Thus  if  a  hollow  ball  of 
gold  be  filled  with  water,  plugged  dose,  and  compressed  in  a 
vise,  the  water  will  exude  through  the  metal.  By  means  <^  this 
structure,  in  animals  and  vegetables,  air  and  water  circulate 
freely  through  them,  aiding  t^  functions  of  life,  as  the  sap  in 
trees.  A  cross  section,  or  thin  slice  of  wood,  viewed  with  the 
microscope,  shows  that  the  pores  occupy  usually  a  much  greater 
space  than  the  solid  matter  of  the  wood.  Indeed,  the  soUd  par- 
titions  between  the  larger  cells  are  themselves  seen,  by  powerful 
magnifiers,  to  be  full  of  pores.  The  surface  of  the  body  of  a 
middle-sized  man  has  been  estimated  to  contain  more  than 
20,000,000  pores,*  the  skin  being  perforated  with  a  thousand 
hcdes  to  every  inch.  Wood  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres  of  dif« 
ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  usually  aggregated  together  so  loosely, 
that  a  free  circulation  of  water  is  easily  maintained  between 
them.  Glass  is  the  cmly  solid  known  which  appears,  as  far  as 
experiments  have  gone,  to  be  absolutely  impermeable  to  all 
fluids.t 

217.  CoBCPREssiBiuTT. — ^AU  bodlcs  yield  more  or  less  to  external 
pressure,  undergoing  a  diminution  of  volume  proportional  in 
each  case,  to  the  force  applied.  Uniform  bodies,  as  common 
air,  yield  readily  to  any  compressing  force,  the  diminution  of 
volume  being  aJways  exactly  proportional  to  that  force.  Sol- 
ids, also,  as  wood  and  stone,  are  compressed,  in  difierent  de- 
grees, under  heavy  weights.  A  cork  immersed  two  hundred  feet 
in  the  sea,  is  so  much  compressed  as  to  become  heavier  than 
water  and  to  sink ;  and  a  pint  bottle  of  fresh  water,  corked  closely, 
and  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  will,  when  drawn  up^  be 
found  to  be  filled  with  salt  water.  This  remarkable  fact  is  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  cork  has  been  so  much  contracted 
in  bulk  as  to  admit  the  salt  water,  which  being  heavier  than  the 
fresh,  displaced  it  and  occupied  the  bottle.  As  the  cork  sustained 
an  equal  pressure  on  all  sides,  it  would  not  be  removed  out  of 
its  place ;  and,  as  the  bottle  wak  drawn  up,  and  the  pressure  was 
diminished,  the  cork  would  regain  its  original  dimensions.  Hard 
mineral  substances,  as  blocks  of  granite,  indicate  some  contrac- 
tion of  volume  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  high  and 
massive  walls.  Liquids  resist  compression  much  more  than 
either  air  or  solid  bodies.  Still,  under  enormous  weights,  it  may 
be  rendered  sensible,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 


•  L«riie,  N«t  PbU.  I,  la 
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218.  EiiASTicriT. — ^Bodies  are  said  to  be  perfecdy  elastic  when 
they  restore  themselves  to  their  original  dimensioiis  when  re- 
leased, and  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which  they  were 
compressed.  Air  and  all  gases  are  of  this  class;  and  even 
liquids^  as  water,  are  found  to  conform  to  the  same  law,  and,  in 
this  sense  therefore,  they  must  also  be  regarded  a»  perfectly 
elastic  substances.*  Metals,  indeed,  have  the  same  property,  a 
double  extension  or  compression,  requiring  twice  the  force ;  triple, 
three  times  the  force,  and  so  on.  The  elasticity  of  wood  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  cross-bow,  and  that  of  a  mineral  substance  pecu- 
liarly in  mica.  The  elasticity  of  to^swn^  cnt  the  force  by  wtuch  a 
wire  when  twisted  endeavors  to  resume  its  natural  state,  is  em- 
ployed as  the  most  delicate  test  and  measure  of  force  known, 
the  force  of  torsion  being  always  proportional  to  the  angle 
through  which  the  body  has  been  twisted. 

219.  Indestructibiuty. — Matter  is  wholly  indestructible.  In  all 
the  changes  we  see  going  on  in  bodies  around  us,  not  a  particle 
of  matter  is  lost ;  it  merely  changes  its  form ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  now  a  particle  of  matter  either 
more  or  less  than  there  was  at  the  creation  of  the  world.  When 
we  boil  water  and  it  passes  into  the  invisible  state  of  steam» 
this,  on  cooling,  returns  again  to  the  state  of  water  without  the 
least  loss  ;  when  we  bum  wood,  the  solid  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  passes  into  different  forms,  some  into  smoke,  some  into 
different  kinds  of  airs,  or  gases,  some  into  steam,  and  some  re- 
mains behind  in  the  state  of  ashes.  If  we  should  collect  all  these 
various  products,  and  weigh  them,  we  should  find  the  amount  of 
their  united  weights  the  same  as  that  of  the  body  from  which 
they  were  produced,  so  that  no  portion  is  lost.  Each  of  the  sub- 
stances into  which  the  wood  was  resolved,  is  employed  in  the 
economy  of  nature  to  construct  other  bodies,  and  may  finally 
re-appear  in  its  original  form.  In  the  same  manner,  the  bodies 
of  animals,  when  they  die,  decay  and  seem  to  perish  ;  but  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed  merely  passes  into  new 
forms  of  existence,  and  re-appears  in  the  structure  of  vegetables 
or  other  animals. 

220.  Attraction. — ^This  property  of  matter  produces  or  governs 
a  large  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  By  it  all 
matter  tends  toward  all  other  matter,  and  by  it  the  particles  of 
matter  unite,  forming  innumerable  compounds.  It  is  chiefly  this 
property  in  different  degrees  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
MATERIALS, — a  subjcct  which  has  been  already  considered  theoreti- 
cally,  (Arts.  193,  213,)  but  which  it  will  be  useful  now  to  con- 
sider practically,  in  its  relation  to  the  arts. 


•  Mosply's  nioBtrmtions,  Sec.  39. 
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222.  The  strength  of  substances,  in  (he  direction  of  the  length 
has  been  determined,  experimentally,  by  suspending  small  cylin- 
dmor  wires  of  each  material  vertically,  and  applying  weights 
at  the  bottom  until  they  broke.  Of  all  substances,  that  which 
sustains  the  greatest  load  is  iron.  Different  materials,  before 
rupture,  increase  in  length  in  different  degrees.  Bars  of  the  best 
wrought  iron  are  elongated  about  .000082  for  a  load  of  one  ton 
to  the  square  inch.  Iron  in  the  form  of  wires  admits  of  a  greater 
extension.  A  bundle,  or  cable  of  small  wires,  will,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  elongated  .000091 ;  and  becomes  more  exten- 
sible in  proportion  as  the  wires  are  smaller.  Bar  iron  will  bear 
to  be  extended  .000714  without  injury;  and  several  kinds  of 
wood,  as  oak,  pine,  and  fir,  wiU  beaj*  an  elongation  three  times 
as  great.  Iron  wire,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  tenacity, 
has  within  a  few  years  been  most  successfully  applied  to  the 
construction  of  suspension  bridges.  Iron  wire  ^^^^  diameter, 
has  been  found  by  experiment  capable  of  bearing  a  load  of  60 
tons  to  the  square  inch  without  breaking.  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
the  load  sustained  was  90  tons.  The  Menai  bridge,  in  Wales, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  age,  is  supported  by  iron 
wire  cables.  Its  span  between  the  points  of  suspension  is  560 
feet^  its  height  above  highwater  mark  100  feet,  and  the  roadway 
90  feet  in  breadth.  Its  weight  is  over  four  millions  of  pounds, 
(2000  tons,)  but  the  whole  is  suspended  by  four  lines  of  strong  iron 
cables  by  perpendicular  rods  5  feet  apart.  Russia  bar  iron  has 
a  tenacity  of  27  tons  to  the  square  inch.  The  best  cast  iron  is 
about  one  third  as  strong,  having  a  tenacity  of  about  9  tons  to 
the  inch.  The  tenacity  of  platina  wire  is  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  bar  iron.  The  comparative  strength  of  several  substances 
much  used  in  the  arts,  is  thus  stated  by  Mosely :  7  rods  of  ma- 
hogany, taken  t<^ether ;  5  of  pine,  oak,  or  beach ;  3  of  box  or 
of  cast  iron ;  2  of  gold  ;  H  of  silver  or  copper,  have  respectively 
the  same  tenacity  as  1  corresponding  rod  of  wrought  iron ;  or  as 
a  rod  whose  section  is  t\  made  of  steel  or  fine  wire  cable. 

222.  As  the  materials  used  in  building  are  liable  to  give  way 
by  the  superincumbent  weight,  it  is  often  important  to  know  the 
relative  power  of  different  materials  to  resist  forces  tending  to 
crmh  them.  Numerous  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been 
instituted  by  taking  small  blocks  of  similar  shape  and  size,  and 
loading  them  respectively  with  weights  until  they  were  crushed. 
It  appears  that  cast  iron  is  best  adapted  of  all  the  materials  in 
common  use  to  sustain  such  pressures ;  that  bar  iron  is  not  more 
them  half  as  strong ;  granite,  one  sixth ;  Italian  marble,  one 
seventh ;  free-stone,  one  tenth  ;  brick  work,  still  less.  Wooden 
columns  have  comparatively  little  power  of  reisisting  a  force 
tending  to  crush  them  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres.  Short 
colmnns,  however,  bear  stronger  pressures  than  long  ones,  the 
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strength  diminishing  in  a  geometrical,  while  the  height  is  in« 
creased  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  Slight  changes  of  form  are 
found  sometimes  greatly  to  affect  the  strength  of  a  colmns. 
Thus  merely  rounding  the  ends  of  a  perpendicular  column  makes 
its  strength  only  one  third  that  of  a  column  whose  extremities 
are  fiat  If  we  take  three  columns,  equal  in  all  respects,  and 
round  both  ends  of  the  first,  one  end  of  the  second,  and  leave 
both  ends  of  the  third  fiat,  their  respective  strengths  will  be  as 
the  numbers  1,  2, 3.  The  shape  of  a  column  has  great  influence 
on  its  strength.  A  cylindrical  column  is  weakest  in  the  middle ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  strength  of  a  column  of  cast  iron,  con-* 
taining  a  given  weight  of  metal,  whether  it  be  solid  or  hollow, 
is  much  greater  when  it  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone, 
that  is,  with  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  middle  of  its  height, 
and  tapering  to  its  extremities,  than  when  cast  in  any  other  form. 
In  lofty  stone  columns,*however,  their  own  weight  may  consti- 
tute a  large  part  of  the  load  to  be  sustained,  and  hence  it  is  the 
practice  of  architects  to  make  the  swell  below  the  center.  In 
some  of  the  Grecian  temples,  it  was  one  third  from  the  base ; 
and  this  rule  is  now  frequently  adopted. 

223.  In  practice,  materials  cannot  safely  be  subjected  to  con- 
stant strains  or  thrusts  approaching  to  those  which  produce  rup- 
ture. They  are  liable  to  various  occasional  and  accidental 
pressures ;  and  others  of  a  permanent  kind,  resulting  from  the 
settling  of  the  pile.  It  is  therefore  regarded  as  not  entirely  safe 
to  load  any  structure  of  stone  more  than  one  sixth  the  amount 
of  the  pressure  that  crushes  it.  Inm,  oast  or  wrought,  may  be 
loaded  to  one  fourth  that  amount. 

The  view  taken  by  Barlow  of  the  mode  in  which  a  horizontal 
beam  undergoes  compression,  leads  to  results  somewhat  different 
firom  those  investigated  in  Articles  193,&c.  When  a  beam  is  bent 
in  the  middle,  the  fibres  on  the  upper  side  undergo  compression, 
while  those  on  the  under  side  undergo  extensiout  as  in  Fig.  129» 


and  between  the  two  is  a  line  that  sustains  neither,  which  is 
called  the  neutral  axis.  Since,  throughout  its  neutral  axis,  the 
strength  of  the  beam  is  not  at  all  called  into  action,  this  will  not 
be  impaired  by  boring  a  hole  through  the  beam  in  the  directioa 
of  that  axis.  What  constitutes  the  strength  of  a  beam  is  its  re- 
sistance to  extension  on  the  lower,  and  to  compresnon  on  the 
upper  side.  These  act  as  antagonist  forces,  and  if  either  of 
them  yields,  the  beam  is  broken.  Hence  the  strength  of  the 
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beam  is  not  impaired  by  sawing  it  through  the  upper  ade  as  low 
as  to  the  neutral  axis.  This  extends  to  about  fiye  ei^^iths  of  the 
depth.* 

224.  Although  wood  has  not  intrinsically  the  strengdi  of  iron 
or  stone,  yet  its  lightness  in  some  measure  compensates  for  this, 
so  that  large  structures  of  wood  have  sometimes  great  power  of 
resistance  to  external  forces.  Pine  is  only  one  fifteenth  as 
heavy  as  cast  iron,  while  it  has  mote  than  half  the  tenacity. 
Sixteen  bars  of  it  would  weig^  only  the  same  as  one  bar  of 
wrought  iron,  while  they  would  have  three  times  the  strength. 
Many  large  structures,  when  constructed  of  heavy  materials,  are 
weak  from  their  own  weight.  Iron  roofs  have  been  known  to 
fall  in  by  their  own  pressure.  Trees  often  resist  the  action  of 
external  forces  which  overturn  works  of  art  apparently  of  much 
more  stable  materials ;  and  nothing  is  more  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  architect  than  the  rules  which  nature  has  observed, 
both  in  the  selection  and  distribution  of  the  materials  of  which 
trees  are  constructed.  The  tapering  form  of  their  trunks  ;  the 
increased  diameter  and  density  of  their  bases ;  the  buttresses 
th^  frequently,  in  a  large  tree  especially,  support  the  trunk  on 
every  side  ;  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  extended  top ;  and 
tiie  universal  symmetry  of  form  that  pervades  the  entire  struc- 
ture ;  these  qualities,  severally  and  collectively,  add  to  the 
strength  of  trees,  ajid  fit  them  to  encounter  the  most  violeiU; 
winds.  Indeed,  mechanical  writers,  when  they  have  descended 
to  a  minute  investigation  of  the  structure  of  trees,  have  found 
the  most  refined  use  made  of  suchmechanical^principlesas  tend 
both  to  the  greatest  st^ngth  and  greatest  economy  of  material. 
Thus,  in  a  cylinder  ofVood,  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  neutral 
axis  is  near  the  center ;  hence  the  resistance  to  compression  on 
one  side  and  to  that  extension  on  the  other,  act  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  when  a  tree  is  bent  by  the  wind*  and  thus  the  trunk  is 
prevented  from  breaking. 


CHAPTER  n. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MOTION. 

225.  MonoM  and  rest  are  accidental  states  of  bodies,  nor  is  a 
body  naturally  prone  to  one  state  more  than  to  the  other.  If  it 
is  found  at  rest,  it  is  because  it  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  opposite 
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and  equal  forces ;  and  if  it  is  found  in  motion,  it  is  because  it 
has  been  put  in  motion  by  some  force  extrinsic  to  itself.  The 
resistances  to  motion  which  exist  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
particularly  gravity,  create  a  seeming  tendency  to  a  state  of 
rest ;  but,  in  reality,  rest  is  no  more  the  natural  state  of  bodies 
than  motion  is. 

226.  Motion  is  distinguished  into  absolute  and  relative.  Abso- 
lute motion^  is  a  change  of  place  iii  space  with  respect  to  any 
fixed  point :  Relative  motion^  is  a  change  of  place  in  bodies  with 
respect  to  each  other.  A  body  may  be  at  the  same  time  in  a 
state  of  absolute  motion,  and  of  relative  rest.  Thus,  all  the  dif- 
ferent articles  contained  in  a  ship  under  sail,  have  a  motion  in 
common  with  the  ship,  but  may  be  at  rest  with  respect  to  each 
othOT.  When  a  man  walks  toward  the  stem  of  a  ship  at  the 
same  rate  €U3  that  of  the  ship,  he  is  in  motion  with  respect  to  the 
ship,  but  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  earth.  When  a  baUoon, 
carried  along  by  the  wind,  attains  the  same  velocity  as  the  wind, 
it  is  relatively  at  rest,  and  appears  to  the  aeronaut  to  be  in  a 
perfect  calm,  although  it  may  be  actually  moving  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  Since  the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution  around 
the  sun,  is  moving  eastward  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles,  or 
100,000  feet  per  second,  were  a  cannon  ball,  at  a  certain  time 
of  day,  fired  eastward  at  the  rate  of  2000  feet  per  second*  the 
only  effect  would  be  to  add  2000  feet  to  the  velocity  which  the 
ball  had  before  in  common  with  the  earth :  and  were  it  fired 
westward,  the  effect  would  be  merely  to  stop  2000  out  of  100,000 
parts  of  its  previous  motion,  while  the  cannon  would  proceed 
onward,  leaving  it  behind.*  Did  not  ^e  atmosphere  partake 
of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  but  wfere  it  to  remain  at  rest 
with  respect  to  this  motion,  the  progress  of  any  place  to  the  east, 
would  cause  a  relative  motion  of  the  air,  or  a  wind,  westward, 
which  would  blow  with  a  violence  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
most  terrible  hurricanes.t 

Indeed,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  ever  seen  a  body  ab- 
solutely at  rest.  In  our  stillest  moments,  we  are  revolving  with 
the  earth  on  its  axis ;  we  are  accompanying  the  earth  in  its 
annual  revolution  from  west  to  east  around  the  sun ;  and  are 
perhaps  attending  the  solar  system  around  a  common  center  of 
motion.J 

227.  Apparent  motion^  as  distinguished  fi'om  relative,  is  that  in 
which  the  body  that  seems  to  be  moving  is  quiescent,  and  the 
motion  is  owing  to  a  real  motion  in  the  spectator.   Thus,  the 

*  Robiiuon'B  Mechanical  Phil.  I,  31. 

t  Winds  are  in  fact  frequently  produced  by  this  cause,  viz.  by  their  having  a  rela- 
tive velocity  different  from  that  of  the  part  of  ihid  earth  over  which  they  blow. 
X  Young's  Natural  Phil.  1, 19. 
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backward  motion  of  the  trees  to  one  riding  ra}»dlyf  the  receding 
of  the  shore  to  one  who  is  sailing  from  it  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
the  diurnal  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  east  to  west,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  spectator  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  these  are  severally  examples  of  apparent  motion.  It 
is  often  a  very  difficult  jn'oblem  to  deduce  the  real  from  the  ap- 
parent motion.  While  a  planet,  as  Venus,  is  revolving  about 
the  sun  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  its  motions,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  are  extremely  irregular ;  and  to  make  all  these  irregu- 
larities consistent  with  the  real  motion,  has  been  a  perplexing 
problem  in  astronomy.  We  can  sometimes  decide  that  a  given 
motion  is  real,  because  we  observe  a  cause  in  operation,  which 
is  competent  to  produce  it.  The  impulse  of  the  wind,  or  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  will  satisfactorily  account  for  a  ship's  re- 
ceding from  a  given  object,  while  no  cause  appears  why  the 
object  should  recede  from  the  ship ;  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  is  a  cau9e  competent  to  explain  the  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavens,  while  we  can  find  no  cause  for  their  actual 
revolution.  The  effects  also  of  a  given  motion,  enable  us  to  de- 
cide whether  it  is  real  or  apparent.  Thus  a  constant  tendency 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  is  characteristic  of  real  motion,* 

228.  The  Laws  of  motion  have  been  already  recited  in  Chap- 
ter I,  and  concise  illustrations  of  them  were  added  in  that  place. 
It  was  necessary  to  proceed  thus  far  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  since  these  constitute  the  fundamental  principles  of  me- 
clumics.  By  their  great  comprehensiveness,  they  furnish  the 
most  convenient  classification  of  the  various  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion, and  it  will  therefore  be  useful  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  them.  They  are  very  remarkable  examples  of  a  happy  gen- 
eralization ;  but  their  very  comprehensiveness  renders  them  dif- 
ficult to  be  understood  by  the. young  learner;  nor  can  they  be 
thoroughly  mastered  in  all  their  relations,  until  after  considera- 
ble proficiency  is  made  in  the  science  of  Mechanics.  These  laws 
indeed  are  the  chief  foundation  of  Newton's  Principia.t 

229.  FiBST  LAW. — A  body  continues  always  in  a  state  of  rest^  or 
of  uniform  rectilinear  motion^  untile  by  some  external  force,  it  is 
made  to  change  its  state. — ^This  law  contains  the  doctrine  of  iner- 
tia, expressed  in  four  particulars.  First,  that  unless  put  in  mo- 
tion by  some  external  force,  a  body  always  remains  at  rest ; 
secondly,  that  when  once  in  motion,  it  continues  always  in  mo- 
tion, unless  stopped  by  some  force ;  thirdly,  tiiat  this  motion^ 
arising  from  insktu,  is  uniform ;  and,  fourtmy,  that  this  motion 
is  in  ri^t  lines.  The  proofs  by  which  this  and  the  other  laws 
of  motion  are  established*  have  been  already  stated.    (Art.  22.) 


•  Wood's  Mechaaki,  p.  S8. 
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It  is  our  present  object  to  make  the  applicatioii  of  diese  laws  to 
varioiis  phenomena  of  nature  and  art. 

220.  And  first,  vrith  respect  to  bodies  at  rest.  The  operation 
of  this  principle  is  seen,  when  a  horse  starts  suddenly  forward, 
and  his  rider  is  thrown  backward.  ^  When  we  desire  a  person, 
with  suspected  disease  of  the  brain,  to  shake  his  head,  and  tell 
whether  he  feels  pain,  we  are  doing  nearly  the  same  as  if  we 
touched  the  naked  brain  with  the  finger  to  find  the  tender  pcut, 
for  the  inertia  of  the  brain,  when  the  skull  is  moved,  causes  a 
momentary  pressure  betwem  it  and  the  skull,  almost  equivalent 
for  our  purpose  to  such  a  touch/'*  In  consequence  of  the  inertia 
<^  matter,  before  a  body  ciu  be  brought  to  the  required  velocity, 
this  velocity  must  be  impressed  upon  every  particle  of  matter  it 
contains.  Hence,  the  more  numerous  its  particles,  the  greater 
its  inertia,  which  is  therefore  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  But  the  weight  also  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  therefore  the  inertia  is  prc^ortioned  to  the  weight. 
Yet  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  weight,  having  in 
fact  nothing  in  common  with  it,  except  iixst  both  are  proportion- 
ed to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  of  course  to  each  other.  But 
were  we  to  strike  with  a  hammer  upon  the  top  of  a  body  falling 
toward  the  earth,  the  resistance  from  inertia  would  be  the  same 
as  if  the  body  were  struck  with  the  same  force  on  the  side  ;  or 
in  whatever  direction  tbs  blow  were  applied,  a  similar  resistance 
would  be  felt.  This  seems  little  else  than  what  we  conunonly  un- 
derstand by  the  reaction  of  a  body ;  but  we  conceive  this  reaction 
itself  to  depend  upon  an  inherent  property  in  matter,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  Inertia.  Inertia  is  the  cause  and  reaction 
the  effect.  A  vast  weight  may  be  moved  on  a  horizontal  rail- 
way by  a  comparatively  small  force,  provided  it  can  be  got  in 
motion  with  the  required  velocity.  In  transporting  large  quan- 
tities (eighty  tons,  for  instance)  of  coal,  the  weight  is  distributed 
into  a  number  of  different  cars,  connected  together  by  a  loose 
chain,  in  order  that  the  inertia  of  the  several  parts  may  be  over** 
come  successively.f 

281.  In  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  matter,  die  motion  ap- 
plied to  a  body  does  not  instantly  pervade  the  mass.  In  order 
to  this,  motion  must  be  applied  gradually,  especially  if  the  body 
is  large ;  for  if  it  is  applied  suddenly,  it  is  frequently  all  ex- 
pended on  a  part  only  of  the  mass,  the  cdhe^n  is  overcome* 
and  the  body  is  broken.  This  explanation  accounts  for  several 
familiar  facts.  When  a  team  starts  suddenly jfjjth  a  heavy  load, 
the  effort  is  either  wholly  ineffectual,  or  some'  part  of'^e  har- 


*  Aniott*fl  £1.  Phys.  p. 
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nes8  or  tackUng  gives  way*  If  we  draw  a  heasry  weight  by  a 
slender  string,  a  slow  and  steady  poll  will  move  the  wdght» 
when  a  sudden  twitch  would  break  the  string  without  starting 
the  mass.  The  same  principle  implies  to  bodies  already  in  mo- 
tion. Thus,  when  a  horse  in  a  carriage  starts  suddenly  forward, 
he  may  break  loose  as  well  when  the  carriage  was  previously 
in  motion,  as  when  k  was  at  rest  The  inertia  of  a  body  is  in 
fact  the  same  whether  the  body  is  in  motion  or  at  rest,  opposing 
the  same  resistance  to  its  moving  with  increased  velocity,  as  to 
its  beginning  to  move  from  a  state  of  rest.  Several  singular 
phenomena  result  from  the  same  cause,  showing  that  time  is 
necessary  in  order  that  motion  communicated  by  impulse,  may 
pervade  an  entire  mass.  A  pistol  ball  fired  through  a  pane  of 
glass,  frequently  makes  a  smooth,  well-defined  hole,  and  does 
not  fracture  the  other  parts  of  the  glass.  Here,  the  momentum 
of  the  ball  is  conununicated  to  the  particles  of  glass  immediately 
before  it.  Had  the  impulse  been  gradual,  the  same  motion 
would  h^ve  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  pane,  and  eveir  part 
would  have  felt  the  shock.  A  ball  fired  through  a  board  deli- 
cately suspended,  causes  no  vibrations  in  the  board.  A  cannon 
ball,  having  very  great  velocity,  passes  through  a  ship's  side, 
and  leaves  but  little  mark,  while  one  with  less  speed,  splinters 
and  breaks  the  wood  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  A  near 
shot  thus  often  injures  a  ship  less  than  one  from  a  greater  dis« 
tance.''^  A  soft  substance,  as  clay  or  tallow,  may  be  fired  through 
a  plank, — ^the  body,  by  its  great  momentum,  forcing  its  way 
through  the  plank,  before  the  motion  has  had  time  to  diffuse 
itself  through  the  contiguous  parts.  The  whole  momentum  be- 
ing concentrated  upon  the  part  immediately  before  the  body,  the 
cohesion  of  that  part  is  destroyed. 

232.  Secondly,  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  inertia  as  it  re^ 
spects  bodies  in  motion.  All  bodies  in  contact  with  each  other 
acquire  a  common  motion ;  as,  for  example,  a  horse  and  his 
rider,  a  ferry-boat  and  its  passengers,  a  ship  and  every  thing 
within  it,  the  earth  and  all  things  on  its  surface.  Whenever 
either  of  these  bodies  stops  suddenly,  the  movable  bodies  con- 
nected with  it  are  thrown  forward.  Were  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences would  ensue ;  every  thing  movable  on  its  surface,  as 
water,  rocks,  cities,  and  animals,  not  receiving  instantaneously 
this  backward  impulse,  would  fly  off  eastward  in  promiscuous 
ruin.  Were  the  ^ui^al  motion  of  the  earth,  however,  very 
gradually  diminished,  until  it  finally  ceased,  so  that  time  should 
be  afforded  to  oommxmicate  the  loss  by  slow  degrees  to  the 
bodies  on  its  surface,  no  such  effects  would  take  place.  If  a 
passenger  leaps  from  a  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  he  will  fall  in 
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the  direction  in  whicfa  the  carriage  is  moving  at  the  moment  his 
feet  meet  the  ground ;  because  his  body,  on  quitting  the  vehicle, 
retains,  hy  its  inertia,  the  motion  which  it  had  in  common  with 
it  When  he  reaches  the  groimd,  this  motion  is  destroyed  by 
the  resistancc^^  the  ground  to  the  feet,  but  it  is  retained  in  the 
tipper  and  heavier  part  of  the  body,  so  that  the  same  effect  is 
produced  as  though  the  feet  had  been  tripped. 

233.  Although,  on  account  of  the  numerous  impediments  to 
motion  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bodies  are  una- 
ble to  maintain  for  any  considerable  time  the  motion  they  have 
acquired,  yet  we  see  the  first  law  of  motion,  so  far  as  it  respects 
the  tendency  of  bodies  to  persevere  in  motion,  fully  confirmed  in 
the  continued  and  unaltered  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
These  are  impelled  by  no  renewed  forces,  but  revolve  from  age 
to  age  in  an  undeviating  course,  simply  because  they  meet  with 
no  impediments. 

234.  Thirdly,  bodies,  in  consequence  of 
their  inertia,  have  a  tendency  to  move  over 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  that  is,  to  move 
uniformly.  In  a  ball  rolled  on  ice,  in  a  pen- 
dulum continuing  to  vibrate  after  the  mov* 
ing  force  is  withdrawn,  and  in  numerous 
cases  similar  to  these,  we  observe  in  nature 
and  art  this  tendency  to  uniform  motion ; 
but  in  all  these  cases,  the  motion  is  not  ab- 
solutely uniform,  but  more  or  less  retarded 
by  the  resistances  encountered.  A  much 
nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  piece  of  apparatus 
called  AtwooiTs  Machine,  Its  construction, 
omitting  some  parts  not  essential  to  the 
principle,  is  as  follows.  The  i;riangular 
base  and  upright  pillars  (which  are  usually 
of  mahogany)  constitute  theframe^  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  horizontal  table  or  plate  of 
wood  AB,  Fig.  130,  perforated  with  several 
holes.  C  is  a  vertical  wheel,  which,  by  a 
contrivance  called  friction  wheels^  (not  rep- 
resented in  the  figure,)  is  made  to  revolve 
with  the  lefitst  possible  resistance  from  fric- 
tion. D  and  E  are  two  weights  exactly 
equal,  and  connected  by  a  slender  string 
passing  over  the  wheel  C.  P6  is  a  perpen- 
dicular scale  graduated  into  inches  from  top 
to  bottom,  extending  from  0  to  60  or  70,^ 
according  to  the  height  of  the  machine.] 
H  is  a  movable  ring  which  slides  up  and  I 
down  on  the  scale,  and  K  is  a  brass  plate  * 
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sUding  in  the  same  manner.*  A  great  Tariefy  the  prin- 
ciples of  motion  may  be  established  by  means  of  this  appa- 
ratus, but  we  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the#method 
.  of  showing,  that  a  body  when  once  put  in  moti<m,  continues, 
by  its  inertia,  to  move  uniformly,  after  the  moving  force  is  with- 
drawn. It  is  obvious  that  the  weights  D  and  £  balance  each 
other,  and  consequently,  that  the  power  of  gravity  is  entirely  re- 
moved from  D,  so  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  obey  the  full  and  exclu- 
sive influence  of  any  force  that  may  be  applied  to  it.  If  there- 
fore an  impulse  be  given,  by  the  finger,  for  example,  to  D,  when 
at  the  top  of  the  scale,  it  ought»  in  conformity  to  the  law  under 
consideration,  to  move  uniformly  along  down  the  scale,  passing 
over  the  same  number  of  inches  in  each  successive  second. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  fact.  But  in  order  to  give  still  greater 
precision  to  the  experiment,  a  small  brass  bar  is  laid  on  D,  which 
communicates  motion  to  it,  accelerating  its  progress  until  it 
comes  to  the  brass  ring  H,  where  the  bar  lodges,  and  the  weight 
D,  after  it  leaves  the  ring,  passes  accurately  over  the  same 
number  of  inches  on  the  scale  in  each  successive  second. 

235.  Fourthly f  moving  bodies  have  a  constant  tendency  to  pro- 
ceed in  right  lines.  In  nature  there  occur  indeed  but  few  exam- 
ples of  rectilinear  motion,  but  almost  every  moving  body  describes 
a  curve.  Thus,  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  ellipses ;  projectiles 
describe  parabolas ;  or  if  their  direction  is  so  altered  by  a  resist- 
ing medium,  as  the  atmosphere,  that  their  path  is  no  longer  a 
parabola,  it  is  still  changed  to  some  other  curve ;  and  a  ship 
sailing  across  the  ocean,  describes  a  curvilinear  path  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  waving  of  trees  and  plants,  the  courses 
of  rivers,  the  spouting  of  fluids,  the  motions  of  winds  and  waves, 
are  likewise  more  or  less  curvilinear.  Bodies  falling  toward 
the  earth  by  gravity,  present  almost  the  only  examples  we  ob- 
serve in  nature  of  a  motion  purely  rectilinear.  But  notwith- 
standing the  deviation  from  a  right  line,  observfli>le  in  actual 
motions,  yet  wtf  find  there  is  always  some  extraneous  cause  in 
operation,  which  accounts  for  such  deviation. 

236.  In  consequence  of  this  tendency  of  moving  bodies  to  pro- 
ceed in  right  lines,  when  a  body  revolves  in  a  curve,  around 
some  center  of  motion,  it  constantly  tends  to  fly  ofi*  in  a  straight 
line,  which  is  a  tangent  to  its  orbit.  This  is  called  the  centrtfu^ 
gal  force.  (Art.  185'.)  A  stone  from  a  sling,  water  escaping 
from  the  periphery  of  a  revolving  wheel,  and  water  receding 
from  the  center  of  a  tumbler  or  pa^  when  the  vessel  is  whirled^ 
are  familiar  instances  of  the  tendency  of  bodies  when  revolving 
in  circles  to  fly  ofi*  in  straight  lines.   The  action  of  the  centrifu- 

*  There  are  frequently  conneeted  with  the  machine  a  pendaliun,  and  inch  parta  of 
'a  dock  as  are  neceMiy  for  beating  leoonda. 
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gal  force  may  be  studied  more  advantageously  by  means  of  aa 
apparatus  called  the  Whirling  Tables.  These  consist  of  two 
small  mroular  tables,  to  which  is  communicated  a  horizontal 
revolution  around  their  centers.  Bodies  laid  on  the  tables  in 
different  ways  are  made  to  participate  in  their  rotary  motions, 
and  thus  the  laws  of  the  centrifugal  force  may  be  observed. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  following  propositions  are  illus* 
trated. 

237.  The  centrifugal  force  of  b<)4ie8  revolving  in  a  given  cir^ 
cle,  is  proportional  to  their  densities  or  specific  gravities.  If 
quicksilver,  water,  and  cork,  be  whirled  together  in  a  suspended 
pail  or  glass  vessel,  these  bodies  will  arrange  themselves  in  the 
order  of  their  specific  gravities,  so  that  the  cork  will  be  at  die 
least,  and  the  quicksilver  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  center 
of  motion. 

236.  When  bodies  revolve  in  the  same  circle  with  different 
velocities,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  vdoci^ 
ties.  By  doubling  the  velocity  of  a  revolving  body,  its  centrifu- 
gal force  is  quadrupled.  Millstones,  revolving  horizontally, 
communicate  their  circular  motion  to  the  com  that  is  introduced 
between  them  near  the  center.  The  com,  by  the  centrifugal 
force  which  it  gradually  acquires,  recedes  from  the  center  and 
passes  out  at  the  circumference.  If  too  great  velocity  is  given 
to  millstones,  they  sometimes  burst  with  violence.  A  horse  in 
swift  motion,  on  suddenly  turning  a  comer,  throws  his  rider ; 
and  a  carriage  turning  swiftly  is  overset  on  the  same  principle. 
In  feats  of  horsemanship,  when  the  equestrian  rides  rapidly 
round  a  small  ring,  he  inclines  his  body  inward  in  different  de- 
grees, according  to  the  velocity  with  which  he  is  moving,  and 
thus  counteracts  his  tendency  to  fall  outward  by  the  centrifugal 
force.* 

230.  When  bodies  revolve  in  different  circles,  in  the  same  time, 
the  centrifugal  forces  are  as  the  radii  of  the  circles.  Hence, 
when  spherical  bodies  revolve  on  their  axes,  the  equatorial  parts, 
being  farthest  from  their  centers  of  motion,  and  consequently  mov- 
ing faster,  have  a  proportionally  greater  centrifugal  force.  If  tho 
revolving  body  is  son  so  as  to  yield,  it  is  elevated  in  the  equato- 
rial and  depressed  in  the  polar  parts.  Thus  a  mass  of  clay  re- 
volving on  a  potter^s  wheel,  swells  out  in  the  central  puts  and 
becomes  flattened  at  the  two  ends*  The  earth  itself,  by  its  fig- 
ure, which  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  indicates  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  its  equatorial  exceeding  its  polar  diameter  by  26  miles; 
and  the  planet  Saturn,  which  has  a  far  more  rapid  revolution  oa 
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its  axis,  indicates  the  same  modificatioii  of  its  figure  in  a  stiU 
higher  degree,  being  strikingly  elevated  at  the  equator  and  de* 
pressed  at  the  poles. 

240.  The  centrifugal  force  l^^- 
is  cm^ually  opposed  to  the 
action  of  gravi^,  so  that,  ex- 
cept at  the  pole,  where  this 
force  becomes  nothing,  the 
weight  of  a  body  is  diminished 
by  it  in  the  ratio  of  the  mptart 
of  the  cosine  cf  the  httitude,  ^ 
For,  let  £PP  represenH  the 
earth,  £Q  the  equator,  PP 
the  earth's  axis,  and  MN  the 
radius  of  a  parallel  of  latitude, 
which  equals  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude,  since  EM  is  the  lati- 
tude, MP  its  complement,  and  MN  the  sine  of  MP.  Now,  on 
account  of  the  different  velocities  of  two  bodies  at  E  and  M  re- 
spectively, their  centrifitgal  forces  would  be  as  EO  to  MN,  or 
as  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  But,  at  the  equator,  the 
centrifugal  force  being  exerted  in  the  direction  of  OE  is  directly 
opposed  to  gravity,  while  at  M  the  force  is  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  NM,  and  is  therefore  not  directly  opposed  to  gravity. 
Produce  MN  to  A,  and  let  MA  represent  the  centrifugal  force 
at  M,  and  upon  OM  produced  let  fall  the  perpendicular  AB ; 
then  MB  will  represent  the  part  of  the  force  which  acts  in  oppo- 
sition to  gravity.  But  since  the  ^^le  AMB  is  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude, (being  equal  to  MOE,)  therefore,  MA  is  to  MB  as  radius 
to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  Hence,  the  centrifugal  force  is  di- 
minished twice  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  and 
consequently  is  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the ^titude.  At 
the  equator,  the  centrifugal  force  is  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  of  course  it  so  much  diminishes  ike  weight  of  bodies ;  and 
since  this  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  were  the 
earth  to  revolve  with  17  times  its  present  velocity  (the  square 
of  which  is  289)  the  centrifugal  force  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
gravity,  and  bodies  would  lose  all  their  weight ;  and  were  the 
velocity  greater  than  this,  they  would  fly  off  in  the  direction  of 
tangents  to  the  surface.* 

241.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  doctrine  of  central  forces 
only  in  respect  to  bodies  moving  in  circular  orbits ;  but  Newton 
extended  the  theory  to  ail  possible  curves,  and  established  the 


*  At  the  equator,  the  loss  of  weight  by  the  centrifugal  alone  is  ;  and  by  in- 
cmaed  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  j^f ;  hence  the  entire  lots  is  . 
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general  laws  of  motion  in  every  sort  of  curve.  Observing  that 
we  can  always  make  a  circle  pass  through  three  points  taken  in 
any  curve,  and  the  nearer  the  points  are  to  each  other,  the  more 
nearly  the  circumference  of  the  circle  will  coincide  with  the  curve. 
If  the  three  points  be  taken  infinitely  near  each  other,  the  circle 
will  form  what  is  called  the  osculating  circle.  We  can  then 
suppose  that  at  each  point  of '  the  curve  the  body  is  moving  in 
the  osculating  circle  ;  and,  consequently,  its  centrifugal  force  is 
measured  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the  radius  of  the 
osculating  circle,  (Art.  185'.)  As  the  radius  changes  at  each  point 
of  the  supposed  curve,  the  centrifugal  ftrce  also  is  continually 
changing,  while  in  a  circular  orbit  it  remains  always  the  same.^ 

242.  The  consideration  of  centrifugal  force  proves,  that  if  a 
body  be  observed  to  move  in  a  curvilinear  path,  some  efficient 
cause  must  exist  which  prevents  it  from  flying  ofi*,  and  which 
compels  it  to  revolve  round  the  center.  Thus  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  are  constantly  impelled  or  drawn  toward  the  sun 
by  a  force  which  we  denominate  gravity.  If  this  force  did  not 
act  constantly,  they  would  resume  their  motion  in  the  right  line 
in  which  they  were  originally  projected,  when  they  were  first 
launched  into  space,  and  continue  moving  in  it  forever. 

248.  Seoond  Law. — MoHon^  or  change  of  motion^  is  propor* 
tional  to  the  force  impressed^  and  is  produced  in  tHe  right  line  in 
vJiich  that  force  acts. 

Firsts  motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  impressed.  This  is 
very  satisfactorily  shown  by  means  of  Atwood's  machine,  (Art. 
223,  Fig.  130.)  When  the  b^  D  is  loaded  with  small  bars  of 
different  weights,  (the  bars  being  left  on  the  ring  H,  as  in  Art. 
223,)  the  box  descends  along  the  scale,  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  given  it  by  the  bars,  with  velocities  exactly  proportional 
to  the  weighjjfi  of  the  bars  respectively. 

Secondly,  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  impressed. 
Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  motions  to  which  every  terres- 
trial body  is  constantly  subject,  the  efiect  of  any  force  to  produce 
motion  is  the  same,  when  the  spectator  has  the  same  motion  as 
the  body,  as  though  the  body  were  absolutely  at  rest  In  other 
words,  all  motions  are  compounded  so  as  not  to  disturb  each 
other ;  each  remaining,  relatively,  the  same  as  if  there  were  no 
others.t  Since,  for  example,  by  me  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
places  toward  the  equator  move  faster  than  those  toward  the 
poles,  if  the  foregoing  principle  were  not  true,  the  same  forces 
would  produce  difier^t  quantities  of  motion  in  different  lati- 
tudes ;  and  a  body  struck  in  a  direction  north  or  south,  would 
not  move  in  that  direction,  but  would  deviate  to  the  east  or  west. 


Fontaooahnt,  EL  Aftion.  p.  6QS. 
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A  pendnlam  also  would  vibrate  differently  according  as  it  moved 
in  a  north  and  south,  or  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  whereas 
not  the  slightest  difference  of  time  can  now  be  detected.  If  we 
are  in  a  ship,  moving  equally,  any  force  which  we  can  exert  will 
produce  the  same  motion  relatively  to  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  or 
be  not  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel's  motion.  If  we  stand  on 
the  deck,  supposed  to  be  level,  and  roll  a  body  along  it,  the  same 
effort  will  produce  the  same  velocity  along  the  deck  whether  the 
motion  be  from  head  to  stem,  or  {ram  stem  to  head,  or  across  the 
vessel.  Also,  a  body  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  mast  wiH  not 
be  left  behind  bv  the  motion  of  the  ship,  but  will  fall  along  the 
mast  as  it  would-jf  the  mast  were  at  rest,  and  will  reach  the  foot 
of  it  in  the  same  time.  If  a  body  be  thrown  perpendicularly 
upward,  it  will  rise  directly  over  the' hand  and  fall  perpendicu- 
larly upon  it  again ;  and  if  it  be  thrown  in  any  other  direction, 
the  path  and  motion  relatively  to  the  person  who  throws  it  will  be 
the  same  as  if  he  were  at  rest* 

244.  It  may  seem,  at  first  view,  more  questionable  whether,  as 
is  asserted  in  Art.  20,  the  smallest  farce  is  capable  of  moving  the 
largest  bodj/.  Agreeably  to  this  doctrine,  a  blow  with  a  hammer 
upon  the  earth  ought  to  move  it,  and  that  it  would  do  so  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  reasons. 

(1.)  We  can  conceive  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  parts  so 
small,  that  the  blow  would  produce  upon  one  of  them  even  a 
sensible  motion.  Then  it  would  produce  on  two  of  the  parts 
half  as  much  velocity  ;  and  upon  all  the  parts  together  a  velocity 
as  much  less  than  upon  one,  as  their  number  was  greater  than 
unity.  This  velocity  might  be  appreciable  in  numbers,  although 
too  small  to  be  observed  by  the  senses. 

(2.)  Very  heavy  weights  may  be  actually  put  in  motion  by 
small  forces.  Leslie  asserts  that  a  ship  of  any  burden  in  calm 
weather  and  smooth  water,  may  be  gradually  pulled  along  even 
by  the  exertions  of  a  boy.f  ' 

(3.)  The  repetition  of  very  small  blows  finally  produces  sen- 
sible effects  upon  large  bodies.  The  wearing  away  of  stone  by 
the  dropping  of  water,  the  abrasion  of  marble  images  by  the  kisses 
of  pilgrims,  and,  especially,  the  demolition  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses by  repeated  blows  of  the  battering  ram,  are  examples  of 
powerful  effects  produced  by  small  impukes,  each  of  which  must 
have  contributed  its  share,  since  the  ciddition  of  any  number  of 
nothings  is  nothing  still. 

245.  Third  Law. — When  bodies  act  uppn  each  others  action  and 
reaction  are  equals  and  in  opposite  directions. 


•  Robiflon's  Meeh.  Phil,  by  Brewittr,  1, 4S. 
t  LmIm,  el  Nat  PhiL  1, 30. 
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The  doctrine  of  action  and  reaction  has  been  folly  investigated 
and  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  All  we  propose 
to  do  at  present  is  to  add  a  few  familiar  cmd  practical  illus- 
trations. 

246.  K  I  strike  one  hand  upon  the  other  at  rest,  I  perceive  no 
difference  in  the  sensations  experienced  by  each.  The  resistance 
to  the  hand  which  gives  the  blow  is  equal  to  the  impulse  given. 
A  boatman  presses  against  the  bank  with  his  oar^  and  receives 
moti«^  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  being  communicated  to 
the  boat,  makes  it  recede  from  the  shore.  He  strikes  the  water, 
the  reaction  of  which  at  every  impulse,  carries  ^he  boat  forward 
in  the  opposite  direction.  An  infirm  old  man  presses  the  ground 
with  his  staff,  and  thus,  by  lightening  the  pressure  on  his  lower 
limbs,  makes  his  arms  perform  a  part  of  the  labor  of  walking. 
A  bird  beats  the  air  with  his  wings,  and  by  giving  a  blow 
whose  reaction  is  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  weight  of 
his  body,  rises  with  the  difference.  When  the  wings  are  small 
and  slender,  as  those  of  the  humming-bird,  and  disproportioned 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  defect  is  compeissated  by  more 
frequent  blows,  giving  nimble  motions^  suited  to  their  short  but 
swift  excursions,  while  the  long  wings  of  the  eagle  are  equally 
fitted,  by  their  less  rapid  but  more  effectual  blows,  for  his  distant 
journeys  tlurough  the  skies.  Hence,  propelling  and  rowing  a 
boat,  flying,  and  swimming,  are  processes  analogous  to  each 
other,  depending  on  the  principle  of  reaction. 

247.  If  a  man  stands  in  a  boat  and  pulls  upon  a  rope  which  is 
fastened  to  a  post  on  the  shore,  the  force  of  the  man  is  expended 
on  the  post  in  one  direction,  and  the  post,  by  its  reaction,  draws 
the  man  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  toward  the  shore. 
(See  p.  32,  Ex.  12.)  Call  the  man  A,  and  let  another  man  B 
take  the  place  of  the  post  If  B  pulls  with  a  force  just  equal  to 
that  of  A,  he  will  do  nothing  more  than  what  the  post  did  before, 
and  therefore  the  two  men  together  will  bring  the  boat  ashore 
no  sooner  than  A  would  have  done  alone  in  the  former  case.  If 
A  pulls  with  more  force  than  B,  he  pulls  B  toward  him,  and  the 
reaction,  or  the  force  ^ which  carries  the  boat  ashore,  is  the  same 
as  before,  namely,  the  force  of  B.  If  B  were  to  pull  with  more 
force  than  A,  he  would  pull  A  out  of  the  boat,  were  not  A  at- 
tached firmly  to  the  boat,  in  which  case  the  velocity  of  the  boat 
would  be  augmented.  By  attentively  considering  this  and  all 
analogous  cases,  we  shall  perceive,  that  whenever  two  bodies 
act  against  each  otheiv  they  give  and  receive  equal  momenta, 
and  the  momenta  being  in  opposite  directions,  it  follows,  that 
bodies  do  not  alter  the  quantity  of  motion  they  have,  estimated 
in  a  given  direction,  by  their  mutual  action  on  each  other.  This 
principle  is  well  explained  in  Emerson's  Mechanics,  as  follows : 
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Tke  sum  of  the  motions  of  my  two  bodies  in  any  one  line  of  du 
rectionf  toward  the  same  party  cannot  he  changed^  by  any  actum  of 
the  bodies  upon  each  other  ;  whatever  force  these  actions  are  caused 
bu^or  the  bodies  exert  among  themsekes,*  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  sum  of  the  motions  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  world,  estimated 
in  one  and  the  same  line  of  direction,  and  always  the  same  way, 
is  eternally  and  invariably  the  same.  Whatever  motion,  there- 
fore, one  body  receives  toward  another,  whether  it  is  drawn  to- 
ward it  by  attraction,  or  by  a  rope,  or  by  any  other  method,  pre- 
cisely the  same  quantity  of  motion  it  imparts  to  the  other  body 
in  the  opposite  direction.t  If  a  man  in  a  boat  pulls  at  a  rope 
attached  to  another  boat  of  equal  size,  the  boats  will  move  to- 
ward each  other  with  equal  velocities ;  but  a  man  in  a  boat 
pulling  a  rope  attached  to  a  lai^^e  ship  seems  only  to  move  the 
hoatf  but  he  really  moves  the  ship  a  little,  although  its  velocity 
is  as  much  less  than  that  of  the  boat,  as  its  weight  is  greater. 
A  pound  of  lead  and  the  earth  attract  each  other  with  equal 
force,  and  the  two  bodies  approach  each  other  with  equal  mo- 
menta.:]: 

248.  Since  momentum  is  proportioned  to  the  joint  product  of 
the  velocity  and  quantity  of  matter,  a  great  momentum  may  be 
obtained  either  by  giving  a  slow  motion  to  a  great  mass,  or  a 
swift  motion  to  a  small  body.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is 
afforded  by  problem  9th,  page  32,  where  on  the  supposition 
that  a  grain  of  light  movii^g  with  its  usual  velocity,  were  to  im- 
pinge directly  against  a  mass  of  ice  floating  at  its  ordinary  slow 
rate,  the  grain  of  light  would  be  competent  to  stop  about  44^ 
tons  of  ice.  Islands  of  ice  move  with  such  vast  momentum,  that 
they  instantly  demolish  the  largest  ship  of  war  if  it  comes  in 
their  way. 

249.  If  a  body  in  motion  strikes  a  body  at  rest,  the  striking 
body  must  sustain  as  great  a  shock  from  the  collision  as  if  it  had 
been  at  rest,  and  struck  by  the  other  body  with  the  same  force. 
For  the  loss  of  force  which  it  sustains  in  cme  direction  is  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind  as  if,  being  at  rest,  it  had  received  as 
much  force  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  a  man  walking  rapidly, 
or  running,  encounters  another  standing  >still,  he  suffers  as  much 
from  the  collision  as  the  man  against  whom  he  strikes.  When 
two  bodies  moving  in  opposite  directions  meet,  each  body  sus- 
tains as  great  a  shock  as  if,  being  at  rest,  it  had  been  struck  by 


*  Emeraon'fl  Meehanica,  4to,  p.  17. 

t  Quantitas  motus  qua9  colligitur  capiendo  suinniain  motnum  factonim  ad  ean- 
dnn  partem,  et  differentiam  factoram  ad  contrarias,  non  matatur  ab  actioue  corpo- 
ram  inter  w.   (Frincipia,  Lex  III,  cor.  3.) 

I  The  pound  of  lead  does  indeed  attract  the  earth  only  half  as  much  aa  two' 
poondi  would  do ;  nor  does  it  receive  from  the  earth  but  half  aa  much  ;  the  power  of 
attiMtii^  and  of  iwBi|f  attcaoted  ia  the  aane. 
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'  the  other  body  with  the  united  forces  of  the  two.  For  this  rea- 
son«  two  persons  walking  in  opposite  directions,  receive  from 
their  encounter  a  more  violent  shock  than  might  be  expected. 
If  they  be  of  nearly  equal  weight,  and  one  be  walking  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  the  other  four  miles  an  hour,  each  sustains  the 
same  shock  as  if  he  had  been  at  rest,  and  struck  by  the  other 
running  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.* 

This  principle  accounts  for  the  destructive  efiects  arising  from 
ships  running  foul  of  each  other  at  sea.  If  two  ships  of  500 
tons  burden  encounter  each  other,  sailing  ten  knots  an  hour, 
each  sustains  the  shock  which  being  at  rest  it  would  receive 
from  a  vessel  of  1000  tons  burden  sailing  at  the  same  rate. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  a  large  and  a  small  body 
meet,  the  small  body  suffers  a  greater  shock  than  the  large  one. 
The  shock  which  they  sustain  must  be  the  same  ;  but  the  large 
body  may  be  better  able  to  bear  it.  When  the  fist  of  a  pugilist 
strikes  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  it  sustains  as  great  a  ^ock  as 
it  gives ;  but  the  part  being  more  fitted  to  endure  the  blow,  the 
injury  and  pain  are  inflicted  on  his  opponent  This  is  not  the 
case  however  when  fist  meets  fist.  Then  the  parts  in  collision 
are  equally  sensitive  and  vulnerable,  and  the  enect  is  aggravated 
by  both  having  approached  each  other  with  great  force.  The 
enect  of  the  blow  is  the  same  as  if  one  fist,  being  held  at  rest, 
were  struck  by  the  other  with  the  combined  force  of  botLf 

250.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  are  the  effects  so  much 
more  severe  when  we  fall  from  an  eminence  upon  a  naked  rock 
than  upon  a  bed  of  down  ?  In  both  instances^our  fall  is  arrested, 
and  we  sustain  a  contrary  and  equal  reaction ;  yet  in  the  one 
case  we  might  soSer  hardly  any  ii\jury,  while  in  the  other  we 
should  be  bruised  to  death.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this : 
when  we  fall  on  a  bed  of  down,  the  resistance  is  applied  gradu- 
ally ;  when  we  fall  on  a  rock,  it  is  applied  instantaneously.  We 
do  not  strike  the  bed  with  the  same  force  that  we  do  the  rock ; 
we  move  along  with  the  bed,  and  of  course  do  not  lose  our  mo- 
tion at  once,  and ,  we  receive  in  the  opposite  direction  merely 
what  we  lose.  A  violent  blow,  if  equally  diffused  over  the  hu- 
man body,  may  be  sustained  vrithout  injury.  Thus,  if  an  anvil 
be  laid  on  the  breast,  a  man  may  receive  on  it  a  heavy  blow  from 
a  great  hammer  with  impunity.| 

251.  There  are  many  instances  where  actioii  and  reaction 
mutually  destroy  each  other  and  no  motion  results.  Thus,  when 
a  child  stands  in  a  boat  and  pulls  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  stem* 
he  labors  in  vain  to  make  the  boat  advance.  Dr.  AruQtt  tells  us 
of  a  man  who  attached  a  large  bellows  to  the  hinder  part  of  his 


*  Lardner'B  Meeh.|  p.  47. 


t  lb.  p.  48. 
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boat,  with  the  view  of  manti&cturing  a  breeze  for  himself,  being 
ignorant  that  the  reaction  would  carry  the  boat  backward  as 
mneh  as  the  impulse  of  the  artificial  wind  carried  it  forward.* 
A  force  which  begins  and  ends  within  a  machine  has  no  power 
to  move  itf 

252.  Yabiablb  motion. — ^When  a  moving  body  ia  subjected  to 
the  energy  of  a  force  which  acts  on  it  widiout  interruption,  but 
in  a  different  manner  at  each  instant,  the  motion  is  called  in 
general,  variable  moHan^X  We  have  instances  of  variable  mo- 
tions in  the  unbending  of  springs,  in  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  sails  of  a  ship,  and  in  the  action  of  gunpowder  on  a  ball 
while  it  is  passing  through  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  is  constantly  aug- 
mented, yet  the  degree  of  augmentation  is  diminishing  until  it 
fincdiy  ceases. 

253.  When  a  moving  body  receives,  each  successive  instant, 
the  same  increase  of  velocity,  it  is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated. 
If  a  small  wheel  were  revolving  without  resistance,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  second  I  shonld  apply  a  given  impulse,  the  wheel 
would  be  uniformly  accelerated ;  for,  by  its  own  inertia,  it  would 
retain  all  its  previous  motion,  and,  by  the  second  law  of  motion, 
the  repetition  of  the  same  force,  at  equal  intervals,  would  increase 
its  velocity  at  a  uniform  rate.  If  the  intervals  at  which  this 
force  was  repeated,  were  indefinitely  diminished,  the  same  kind 
of  effect  would  take  place ;  and  the  same  woiild  evidently  be 
the  case,  were  the  force  to  operate  without  cessation.  Such  a 
force  is  that  of  Gravttv. 

254.  It  has  already  been  shown,  m  articles  4  and  7,  that 
Gravity  is  a  quality  which  belongs  alike  to  all  matter  in  propor^ 
tion  to  its  quantity ;  and  that  at  different  distances  from  the 
center  of  the  earth,  it  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis* 
tance.  The  manner  in  which  this  force  decreases  as  the  distance 
increases  vrill  be  seen  at  one  view  by  the  following  table,  begin- 
ning with  the  distance  of  the  surface  from  the  center. 

•  AnM>tt*0  El  Vhjn.  p.  107. 

t  It  18  common  in  elementary  works  on  MechanicSi  to  find  under  the  head  of  "  re* 
aetioD,"  a  clav  of  phenomena  which  evidently  belong  to  a  cause  distinct  from  that 
«f  the  mutual  action  of  bodies.  For  example,  a  little  steam  carnage  is  sometimes 
exhibited,  from  which  a  jet  of  steam  issues,  and  the  carriage  mofves  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This,  it  is  said,  is  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  air  upon  the  steam,  being 
supposed  analogous  to  the  flying  of  a  bird,  which  beats  the  air  with  its  wings,  and  is 
bfifne  along  by  its  reaction ;  but  the  nvitioa  of  the  carriage  in  the  foreeoing  expert, 
awmt,  is  «wix|g  to  a  very  diffeieiit  cause.  Before  the  jet  was  opened,  the  steam 
pressed  eqiiai^  on  all  sides  of  the  veHel ;  as  soon  as  the  opening  is  made  on  one  side, 
the  pfeesure  is  removed  from  that  ade,  but  remains  en  the  opposite  aide»  ud  thnefore 
gives  motion  to  the  venel  in  that  dinetioo. 

X  Gregory's  Mech.,  I,  81. 
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'  Hence  it  appears  that  a  body  placed  20  times  as  far  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  as  the  surface  is  from  the  center,  is  attracted 
only  zi^th  part  as  much ;  and  at  the  distance  of  60  times  the 
radius  of  the  earth  the  same  force  is  diminished  3600  times.* 
At  this  distance  therefore  it  would  take  60  seconds,  or  one  minute, 
for  a  body  to  fall  through  the  space  it  falls  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  One  second ;  that  is,  through  16^^  feet.  But  all  dis- 
tances within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  earth  bear  so  small  a 
ratio  to  the  earth's  radius,  that  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  same  unvarying  force,  in  relation  both  to  the 
weights  of  bodies  and  to  the  velocities  with  which  they  falL 
(See  Art.  8.) 

255.  It  is  not  alone  by  the  direct  fall  of  bodies  that  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  earth  is  manifested.  The  curvilinear  motion  of 
bodies  projected  in  directions  different  from  die  perpendicular,  is 
a  combination  of  the  effects  of  the  uniform  velocity  that  has 
been  given  to  the  projectile  by  the  impulse  which  it  has  received^ 
and  the  accelerated  or  retarded  velocity  which  it  receives  from 
the  earth's  attraction.   Suppose  a  ^^g- 

body  placed  at  any  point  P,  (Pig.    ^  ^ 

132,)  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  let  PA  be  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  center.  If  the  body  were 
allowed  to  move  without  receiving 
any  impulse,  it  would  descend  to 
the  earth  in  the  direction  PA  with 
an  accelerated  motion.  But  sup- 
pose that  at  the  moment  of  its  de- 
parture from  P,  it  receives  an  im- 
pulse in  the  direction  PB,  which 
would  cariy  it  to  B  in  the  time  the 
body  would  fall  from  P  to  A ;  then, 
by  the  composition  of  motion,  (Art.  41,)  the  body  must  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  found  in  the  line  BD,  parallel  to  PA.  If  the  mo- 
tion in  the  direction  of  PA  were  uniform,  the  body  P  would  in 
this  case  move  in  the  straight  line  PD.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  velocity  of  the  body  in  the  direction  PA  is  at  first  so  smcdl 
as  to  produce  very  little  deflection  of  its  motion  from  the  line  PB. 
As  the  velocity,  however,  increases,  this  deflection  increases,  so 
that  it  moves  from  P  to  D  in  a  curve,  which  is  convex  toward 
PB.   The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  in  tbs  direction 

*  This  last  is  nearly  the  distance  of  the  meon  from  the  earth ;  and  it  is  fotmd  by 
cakolation  that  the  moon  is  actually  drawn  toward  the  eaith,  away  from  the  straight 
Une  in  which  she  tends  to  more,  by  ezactiy  this  force. 
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FB9  the  greater  sweep  the  curve  will  take.  Thus  it  will  succes- 
sively take  the  forms  PD,  PE,  PF,  &c.,  and  that  velocity  can  be 
computed,*  which  (setting  aside  the  resistance  of  the  air)  would 
cause  the  projectile  to  go  completely  round  the  earth,  and  return 
to  the  point  P  from  which  it  departed.  In  this  case  the  body  P 
would  continue  to  revolve  round  the  earth  like  the  moon. 

256.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  is  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and  the  tendency  it  has  to 
move  forward  in  a  straight  line  which  is  a  tangent  to  its  orbit. 
And  were  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  explode,  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  fragments  would  proceed  in  a  rectilineal  direction 
until,  approaching,  severaUy,  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  some 
large  body,  whose  attraction  would  combine  with  their  projectile 
force,  they  would  forever  afterward  continue  to  revolve  around 
that  body,  as  the  satellites  revolve  around  their  primaries.t 

257.  But  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  manifested  by  com- 
paratively small  masses  of  matter.  The  effect  of  a  high  moun- 
tain is  perceptible  upon  a  plumb  line,  causing  it  to  deviate 
sensibly  from  a  perpendicular,  so  that  the  same  star  in  the  zenith 
would  change  its  apparent  place  when  viewed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  mountain.  This  was  observed  by  two  French  astrono- 
mers, near  Mount  Chimborazo  in  South  America,  as  early  as  the 
year  1738;  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  1772  with  all 
possible  accuracy,  by  Dr.  M askelyne,  astronomer  royal  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Schehallien,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Scotland.;];  Mr.  Cavendish,  a  distinguished  English 
philosopher  of  the  last  century,  rendered  sensible  even  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  sphere  of  lead,  by  bringing  it  near  a  small  bullet,  sus- 
pended from  one  arm  of  an  exceedhigly  delicate  balance.  The 
sphere  when  brought  near  the  bullet  disturbed  its  equilibrium. 

258.  By  gravity,  bodies  are  directed  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  there  is  any  pecu- 
liar force,  (like  that  of  a  large  magnet,  for  example,)  residing  at 
the  center,  but  merely  that  the  effect  of  the  earth,  tietken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  same  as  though  its  matter  were  condensed  into  the 
center.  The  line  of  attraction  passes  through  the  center  because 


*  A  camion  bail  shot  horizontally  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  would  go  three 
or  four  miles.  If  there  were  no  atmoiphere  to  reeist  ita  motion,  the  tame  original 
Telocity  would  carry  it  thirty  or  forty  miles  before  it  fell ;  and  if  it  could  be  dispatched 
with  about  tea  times  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  shot,  the  centrifugal  force  would  ex- 
actly balance  the  force  9f  grayity,  and  the  ball  would  go  quite  round  the  earth.  (Ar- 
nott,  EL  Phyg.  p.  91.)  w     r  ,  .  ^ 

t  This  has  actually  been  supposed  of  the  four  new  pUnets,  Ceras»  Fdlas,  June,  and 
Vflrta. 

I  £d.  Encyclopedia,  III,  76. 
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such  a  line  is  tke  resultant  of  the  separate  attractions  of  all  the 
particles  composing  a  sphere.  Thus  if  AB  be  a  line  passing 
throogh  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and  A  be  R^ias. 
any  l^y,  and  a  and  b  two  particles  of  mat-  ^ 
ter  in  the  sphere  equally  distant  from  A,  it  is 
evident  that  their  combined  actions  would 
be  expressed  by  the  diagonal  which  would 
coincide  in  direction  with  AB.  The  same 
is  true  of  any  other  particles  taken  equally 
distant  from  A  in  opposite  hemispheres.  At 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  therefore,  the  di- 
rections of  falling  bodies  are  not  parallel^ 
but  form  converging  lines.  But  oa  account 
of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  earth,  two 
places  100  feet  distant  will  not  vary  one 
mcandt  and  when  a  mile  asunder,  they  will  not  differ  one  minute 
from  perfect  parallelism.*  For  all  the  purposes  of  machinery, 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  experiment,  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
gravity  may  be  considered  as  parallel. 

259.  Since  bodies  in  falling  toward  the  earth  are  uniformly 
accelerated,  the  velocity  acquired  must  be  proportioned  to  the  time 
the  body  has  been  falling :  at  the  end  of  ten  seconds  it  has  ac- 
quired ten  times  the  Velocity  which  it  had  at  liie  end  of  one 
second.  And  in  Art.  29,  it  has  been  riiown  that  the  spaces  de- 
scribed are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times ;  so  that  the 
space  described  during  100  seconds,  is  not  merely  100  times  as 
great  as  that  described  in  one  second,  but  it  is  the  square  of  100, 
or  10,000  times  as  great.  This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  mathe- 
matically, long  before  it  was  established  by  actual  experiment. 
There  were  two  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a 
verification,  viz.,  the  little  time  occupied  in  descending  through 
such  perpendiculair  heights  as  the  experimenter  can  ccHnmand, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which,  when  the  velocity  becomes 
great,  acts  as  a  powerfully  retarding  force.  We  can  rarely  com- 
mand a  perpendicular  eminence  of  more  than  four  hundred  feet, 
and  yet  the  time  occupied  in  the  whole  descent  is  only  about  five 
seconds,  a  period  too  short  to  enable  us  to  mark  distinctly  the 
respective  rates  at  which  the  successive  intervals  are  described. 
Atwood's  machine  (Fig.  130,  Art.  231)  affords  the  means  of  obvia- 
ting both  these  difficulties,  and  verifying  the  laws  of  falling  bodies 
wiUi  great  accuracy. 

260.  The  ol\ject  of  the  machine,  so  far  as  respects  experiments 
on  falling  bodies,  is  to  render  the  descent  of  bodies  so  gradual^ 
that  the  relation  between  the  times  and  spaces  can  be  accurately 


•  GxtgorfB  Meoh.  1, 191 
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observed  By  recurrence  to  the  figure,  and  to  the  descriptions 
given  in  Art  281,  we  shall  readily  see  how  this  object  may  be 
accomplished.  The  weights  D  and  E  each  equal  31i  ounces, 
and  of  course  the  quantity  of  matter  in  both  is  63  ounces.  Now, 
since  one  of  these  rises  as  the  other  descends,  the  force  of  gravity 
retards  the  one  as  much  as  it  accelerates  the  other,  and  they  are 
in  efiect  the  same  as  though  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  gravity. 
If  a  small  weight,  as  one  ounce,  were  let  fall  freely  from  the  top 
of  the  machine,  it  would  fall  through  so  smaU  a  space  almost  in 
an  instant,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  mark  the  rate  at  which  it 
would  pass  over  the  successive  portions  of  the  graduated  scale 
FG ;  but  if  it  be  laid  on  the  weight  D,  it  must  carry  D  along 
with  it ;  that  is,  it  must  make  D  descend  and  £  ascend,  and 
therefore  the  motion  belonging  to  one  ounce,  will  be  distributed 
throughout  64  ounces,  and  its  velocity  will  be  retarded  in  the 
same  ratio.  Consequently  the  weight  D  will  descend  only  ^di 
part  as  fast  as  a  body  falling  freely ;  and  as  a  body  falling 
fireely  descends  in  one  second  about  16  feet  or  192  inches,  the 
weight  D  will  descend  ^  inches  in  one  second.  The  com- 
parative progress  of  this  weight,  and  of  a  body  falling  freely  for 
several  successive  seconds,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


Time, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6" 

Body  falling  freely,  in  feet, 

64^ 

144| 

267i 

402V, 

579 

Do.  in  Atwood's  Machine,  in  inches. 

3 

12 

27 

48 

76 

108 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  six  seconds,  while  a  body  would  fall 
freely  through  579  feet,  it  would  in  the  same  time  descend  only 
nine  feet  in  Atwood's  Machine.  But  the  latter  is  a  uniformly 
accelerated  velocity,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  former, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  employed  to  investigate  the  laws  of  fall- 
ing bodies.  The  results  corre^ond  remarkably  with  theory,  so 
that  when  the  instrument  is  well  constructed,  and  managed  skil- 
fully, the  descending  weight  clicks  upon  the  stage  or  brass  plate 
K,  at  the  very  instant  required. 

261.  We  see  in  nature  the  law  of  acceleration  of  falling  bod- 
ies indicated^  by  the  impetuosity  with  which  bodies  fall  from  any 
considerable  height  upon  the  earth.  Meteoric  stones,  falling  from 
the  sky,  sometimes  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  ground.  Aero- 
nauts that  have  fallen  from  balloons,  have  been  deushed  in  pieces.* 

*  Any  liquid  fallinjif  from  a  reservoir,  formfl  a  descending  mass  or  stream,  of 
which  the  bulk  diroimshes  ^m  above  downward,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
the  Telocitjr  increases.  This  truth  is  well  exemplified  by  the  pouring  out  of  mo« 
lasses  or  thick  simp :  if  the  heigrht  of  the  fall  be  considerable,  the  bulky  mass  which 
first  escapes,  is  reduced,  before  it  reaches  the  bott(Mn,  to  a  small  thread ;  but  the 
threftd  is  moving  with  proportionally  peater  speed,  for  it  fiUs  the  receiving  vessel 
with  great  ra^dity.  The  same  troth  is  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Falls  of 
Niaganii  where  the  broad  river  is  seen  first  bending  over-  the  pOMiqpice,  •  vsst  slow 
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It  isy  however,  a  rare  oecurrence  to  see  a  body  falling  from  any 
great  height  perpendicularly :  most  instances  of  accelerated  mo- 
tion which  come  under  our  observation,  are  in  bodies  falling 
down  inclined  planes^  where  the  same  law  of  acceleration  prevails. 
(Art  158.)  A  fragment  of  rock  descending  from  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  has  its  speed  augmented  as  it  goes,  until  its  momen- 
tum becomes  irresistible,  and  large  trees  are  prostrated  before  it 

262.  A  very  remarkable  example  of  the  acceleration  of  bodies 
descending  down  inclined  planes,  occurs  at  the  Slide  of  Alpnach 
in  Switzerland.  On  Mount  Pilatus,  near  Lake  Luzerne,  is  a  val- 
uable growth  of  fir-trees,  which,  on  account  of  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  mountain,  had  remained  for  ages  undisturbed,  until 
within  a  few  years,  a  German  engineer  contrived  to  construct  a 
trough  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  by  which  these  trees 
are  made  to  descend  by  their  own  weight,  through  a  space  of 
eight  or  nine  miles,  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  margin 
of  the  lake;  Although  the  average  declivity  is  no  more  than 
about  one  foot  in  seventeen,  and  the  route  often  circaitous  and 
sometimes  horizontal,  yet  so  great  is  the  acceleration,  that  a  tree 
descends  the  whole  distance  in  the  short  space  of  six  minutes. 
To  a  spectator  standing  by  the  side  of  the  trough,  at  first  is 
heard,  on  the  approach  of  the  tree,  a  roaring  noise,  becoming 
louder  and  louder ;  the  tree  comes  in  sight  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  and  in  an  instant  afterward  shoots  past  with  the  noise  of 
thunder  and  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  When  a  tree  happens  to 
"bolt"  from  the  trough,  it  cuts  the  standing  trees  quite  off.* 
(See  p.  131,  Prob.  6  and  6.) 

263.  CoMPOsrrioN  and  REsoLtmoN  op  Motion. — Simple  motion 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  a  single  force ;  Compound 
motion  is  that  which  is  produced  by  several  forces  acting  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  example  of  a 
simple  motion,  since  in  the  absolute  motion  of  all  bodies,  their 
own  proper  motion  is  combined  with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  di- 
urnal and  annual  revolutions,  and  we  know  not  with  how  many 
others.  (Art.  226.)  In  an  enlarged  sense,  therefore,  all  motions 
are  compound.  But  in  the  foregoing  distinctions  we  have  refe- 
rence only  to  relative  motions,  as  those  which  take  place  among 
bodies  on  the  earth.  In  accordance  with  the  second  law  of  mo- 
tion, (Art.  243,)  a  force  striking  upon  a  body  in  motion,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  change  of  motion  as  though  the  body  had  been  at 
rest  when  the  force  struck  it  This  may  first  view  appear  in- 
consistent ^ith  experience,  especially  in  regard  to  opposite  mo- 


moving  mais,  then  becoming  a  thinner  and  thinner  sheet ;  until  it  flashes  into  ths 
deep  below,  almost  with  the  velocitj  of  lightning.   (Amott's  £1.  Fhjs.  79.) 
•  Playfair's.Workff,  I,  96. 
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tioim.  Let  110,  therefore^  conaider  th6  principle  in  its  applioaticm 
to  several  different  cases.  Conceive  me  ice  of  a  fix>zen  river  to 
be  first  stationarvt  and  afterwards  to  float  down  with  the  current. 
Standing  on  the  bank  I  roll  a  ball  directly  across  the  river.  Will 
it  pass  in  the  same  direction  in  both  cases  7  It  will  not ;  for  in 
the  first  case  it  will  pass  across  perpendicularly  to  the  banks,  and 
in  the  second  case  it  will  go  across  diagcnaUy.  Bat  now  let  me 
stand  upon  the  ice  and  roll  the  ball.  Since  I  float  along  with 
the  ice,  I  am  at  rest  with  resiptot  to  that  motion,  and  the  ball, 
though  moving  diagonally  as  before,  ajqiears  to  me  to  go  directly 
across  the  stream.*  If  the  ball  was  rolled  not  directly  across  but 
obliquely,  making  any  angle  with  the  bank,  if  I  stood  upon  the 
floating  ice,  and  was  therefore  at  rest  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
motions  of  the  ball,  I  should  see  the  other  motion  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  I  had  stood  on  the  shore  and  the  ice  had  been 
at  rest  But  if  when  a  ball  is  rolling  towards  me,  and  I  strike  it 
in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  its  course,  but  do  not  stop  it, 
can  the  blow  be  said  to  produce  the  same  change  of  motion  as 
though  the  body  had  been  at  rest  when  the  blow  was  applied? 
Ans.  If  I  had  been  moving  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ball  before 
the  blow,  then  stopping  a  part  of  the  motion  of  the  ball,  would 
have  given  it  a  relative  motion  jn  the  opposite  direction ;  since 
having  none.of  my  own  motion  stopped,  I  should  leave  it  be- 
hind. This  is  what  takes  place  when  a  cannon  ball  is  fired  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  earth  is  revolving  about 
the  sun.  The  cannon  moves  onward  and  leaves  tlie  ball  behind. 
(Art.  226.) 

264.  The  laws  resjpecting  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
motion  which  are  demonstrated  in  Chap.  Ill,  p.  44,  admit  of 
being  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  experiment.  Let  two  small 
wheels  M,  N,  (Fig.  134,)  be  attached  to  a  wall  or  board.  Let  a 
thread  be  passed  over  them,  having  weights  A  atid  B,  hodfed 
upon  loops  at  its  extremities.    From  Fig.  134. 

anv  part  P  of  the  thread,  let  a  weight  O 
C  be  suspended,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  in  equilibrio  with  A  and  B.  The 
weight  C,  therefore,  is  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  A  and  B ;  and  since  its  di- 
rection is  that  of  gravity,  it  will  be  rep- 
resented by  a  line  drawn  directly  up- 
ward from  P.  From  P,  on  the  line 
PO,  take  Pc,  having  as  many  inches  as 
there  are  ounces  in  C ;  and  from  c  draw  ■ 
ca  parallel  to  NP  and  cb  parallel  to  PM.  ^ 
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*  In  the  aame  manner  two  penone  ritting  in  &  boat  under  aail,  tow  a  baU  from 
one  to  the  other  in  the  same  manner  as  though  they  were  at  rest  on  kad. 
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If  the  sides  Pa  and  P&  of  the  parallelogram  thus  fonned  be  meap 
sored,  it  will  be  found  that  Pa  will  consist  of  as  many  inches  as 
there  are  ounces  in  A»  and  Pfr  of  as  many  inches  as  Ihere  are 
ounces  in  B ;  consequently,  the  lines  Pc,  Pa,  and  Pi,  have  the 
same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  forces  or  weights  G,  A,  and  B. 
But  Pc  is  the  diagonal,  and  Pa  and  PA  are  the  sides  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. Hence  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  represents  a 
force  equivalent  to  the  two  forces  represented  by  the  sides.* 

This  experiment  is  an  illustrati<m  of  the  composition  of  foroBi 
rather  than  of  the  composition  of  tnotums  ;  but  a  simple  experi- 
ment  will  show  that  the  same  law^  holds  good  with  respect  to  a 
body  actually  set  in  motion  by  two  different  forces.  A  ball  is 
placed  at  one  of  the  comers  of  a  smooth  table.  To  the  same 
comer  are  attached  two  springs,  respectively  in  the  line  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  table,  and  capable  of  giving  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse to  the  ball.  The  springs  moreover  are  so  proportioned  to 
each  other,  that  one  will  drive  the  ball  across  one  side  of  the 
table,  in  the  same  time  that  the  other  will  drive  the  ball  acrosa 
the  other  side.  Now  on  letting  go  both  springs  at  once,  the  haSl 
will  pass,  in  the  saine  time,  across  the  dii^nal  of  the  table  to 
the  opposite  coraer.f 

265.  We  daily  observe  examples  strikingly  illustrative  of  these 
laws.  In  crossing  a  river,  the  boatman  heads  up  the  stream, 
and  so  combines  the  direction  of  the  boat  with  that  of  the  cur- 
rent, as  to  move  directly  across  in  a  line,  which  is  the  diagonal 
between  the  two.  Rowing,  swimming,  and  flying,  are  sevemlly 
instances  of  motion  in  the  diagonal  between  two  forces.  In  feats 
of  horsemanship,  when  the  rider  leaps  up  from  his  saddle,  we 
are  surprised  not  to  see  the  horse  pass  from  under  him ;  but  ho 
retains  the  motion  he  has  in  common  with  the  horse,  and  does 
not  in  fact  ascend  perpendicularly,  but  obliquely,  rising  in  one 
diagonal,  and  falling  in  another.  In  the  commcA  feats  of  junqh 
ing  through  a  hoop,  and  alighting  again  on  the  saddle,  an  ittex<> 
perienced  rider  would  be  likely  to  project  his  body  forward  ia 
the  same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  leaping  through  the  same 
hoop  from  the  ground.  In  such  a  ease»  instead  of  alighting  on 
the  saddle,  he  would  alight  either  before  the  horse  or  upon  his 
head  or  neck.  All  Aat  is  requisite  in  order  to  execute  this  feat, 
is  to  leap  directly  upward  from  the  saddle  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  clear  the  lower  part  of  the  hoop  with  the  feet.  By  the  speed 
which  the  rider  has  in  common  with  the  horse,  his  body  will, 
without  any  exertion  on  his  part,  pass  through  the  hoop,  and  he 
will  alight  again  on  the  saddle,  on  the  other  side,  in  his  de- 
scent;^ 

266.  The  saiUng  of  a  skq^  affords  an  instruetive  illustratim  of 

Uieful  Knowledge,  Mechanics,  p,  5.    t  lb. 
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the  principles  of  the  compositicm  tod  resolotiott  of  motion. 
When  a  ship  sails  in  the  same  direction  as  die  wind,  she  is  said 
to  be  scudding^  or  sailing  befone  the  mndj  and  if  she  had  but  one 
sail,  it  would  act  with  the  greatest  advantage,  when  perpendic-' 
ular  or  nearly  so  to  the  wind.  When  a  ship  advanees  against 
the  .wind,  and  endeavors  to  proceed  in  the  nearest  direction  pos- 
sible to  the  point  of  compass  from  which  the  wind  blows,  she  is 
said  to  be  close  hatUed.  A  large  ship  will  sail  against  the  wind 
with  her  keel  at  an  angle  of  six  points  with  the  direction  of  the 
windy  and  sloops  and  smaller  vessels  may  sail  much  nearer. 
When  a  ship  is  neither  sailing  before  the  wind,  nor  is  close 
hauled,  she  is  said  to  be  sailing  large.  In  this  case,  her  sails  are 
set  in  an  oblique  position,  between  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
that  of  the  intended  course ;  as  represented  in  the  various  plans 
of  vessels  in  Fig.  135,  where  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  repre- 
sented by  the  arrow,  and  the  position  of  the  yards  and  sails, 
which  are  necessary,  for  proceeding  on  .  the  various  points  of 
compass,  are  shown  by  the  transverse  line  on  each  plan.  The 
relation  of  the  wind  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  points  of  the  compass  between  the  course  she 
is  steering,  and  the  course  she  would  be  steering  if  close  hauled. 


Fig.  135. 


In  Fig.  135,  the  ships  a  and  b  are  close  hauled,  and  the  fidps  e 
and  d  (the  former  steering  east  by  north,  and  the  latter  west  by 
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north)  have  the  wind  one  point  large.  The  ships  e  and  /,  one 
steering  east  and  the  other  west,  have  the  wind  two  points  large. 
In  this  ease,  the  wind  is  at  right  angles  with  the  keel,  and  is  said 
to  be  tqwn  the  beam.  The  ships  g  and  A,  steering  southeast  and 
southwest,  have  the  wind  six  points  large,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  upon  the  quarter^  and  this  is  considered  as  a  very  favora« 
ble  manner  of  sailing,  because  all  the  sails  co-operate  to  increase 
the  ship's  velocity,  whereas  when  the  wind  is  directly  afV.,  as  in 
the  vessel  ni,  it  is  partly  intercepted  by  the  after  sails,  and  pre- 
vented from  striking  with  its  foil  force  on  those  which  are  for- 
ward.* 

967.  To  one  who  has  never  studied  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces,  it  is  apt  to  appear  mysterious 
that  a  ship  is  able  to  sail  with  a  wind  partly  ahead,  and  still 
more  that  two  ships  are  able  to  sail  in  exactly  opposite  direc- 
tions by  the  same  wind.  It  is  proposed  to  explain  diese  pheno- 
mencu  Let  AB  (Fig.  136)  represent  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  CD 
the  sail ;  and  let  the  wind  come  in  from  the  side,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  HD.  Let  DE  represent  the  Whole  force  of  the  wind, 
and  resolve  DE  into  two  forces;  viz.  into  EF  perpendicular,  and 
FD  parallel  to  the  sail  DC.  Then  it  is  manifest  that  EF  alone 
represents  the  effective  force  of  the  \%nnd  upon  the  sail.  But 
EF  is  not  wholly  employed  in  urging  the  ship  forward,  since  it 
is  oblique  to  her  course  ;  therefore,  again  resolve  EF  into  FG 
parallel  with  the  course  and  GE  at  right  angles  with  it.  The 
latter  force  is  lost  by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  water,  while 
FG  is  employed  in  propelling  the  ship  on  her  way. 


Fig.  13& 


tr  A 
By  inspecting  Fig.  136,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  another 
ship  may  sail  in  the  o{q>osite  direction  by  the  same  wind.  When 


*  BigeWs  Elexne&tB  of  Todmology,  p.  8ia 
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tiie  wind  strikes  the  sail  at  right  angks^  or  ia  the  directloii  EF, 
then  only  one  resolution  is  necessary ;  for  if  £F  represents  the 
whole  force  of  the  wind»  FG  will  represent  the  force  that  propels 
the  ship  forward,  while  GE  will  represent  the  part  which  is  lost 
by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  water. 

Since,  resolving  the  force  of  the  wind  after  the  foregoing  man* 
ner,  the  efiective  part  of  the  force,  viz.  FG,  will  not  wholly  dis* 
appear  until  the  wind  is  directly  ahead,  it  might  seem  possible 
to  sail  much  nearer  the  wind  than  is  found  to  be  actually  praoti- 
cable.  But,  though,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  vessels* 
the  forward  resistance  is  much  less  than  the  lateral,  yet  it  is 
somethings  and  therefore  requires  more  or  less  of  the  force  that 
acts  parallel  with  the  keel  to  overcome  iu 

S68.  The  doctrine  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  moticm, 
by  reducing  a  great  number  of  complicated  motions  to  one,  or 
by  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  precise  influenee  of  forces  that 
act  obiiqady,  has  greatiy  simplified  inquiries  in  Mechanics,  and 
proportionally  advanced  the  science.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
that  the  complex  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  equall  v 
diverse  forces  that  control  theiQ,  could  ever  have  been  understood. 
The  subject  has  also  an  extensive  and  important  application  in 
estimating  the  powers  of  machinery.  Since,  for  example,  any 
one  side  of  a  triangle  or  polygon,  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of 
all  the  remaining  sides,  it  follows,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
a  mechani<sal  efi'ect  will  always  be  more  economically  produced 
by  a  single  force  acting  in  the  proper  direction,  than  by  a  number 
of  forces  acting  in  different  directions. 

269.  By  Art.  55,  it  appears,  that  a  body  acted  upon  at  the  same 
time  by  three  forces^  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  Mm 
three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order ^  will  remain  at  rest.  A 
at  rest  in  tlie  air^  is  conmionly  mentioned  as  an  example  of  tfl; 
the  three  forces  being,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  weight  of 
the  kite,  and  the  action. of  the  string.  Let  AB,  (Fig.  137,)  be  a 
kite,  held  by  the  string  AS.  Let  DF  represent  the  force  of  ther* 
wind  blowing  horizontally,  and  resolve  it  into  two  forces,  viz« 

rig.  137. 
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DC  p«rpendicalar,  and  GF  parallel  to  the  kite.  Then  DC  wOl 
be  the  only  effective  part  of  the  wind,  since  that  part  which  acts 
parallel  to  the  kite,  can  have  no  influence  on  its  motions.  AgaiIf^ 
resolve  CD  into  two  forces,  namely,  CE  perpendicular,  and  DE 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  Then  CB  will  represent  the  upward 
force  of  the  wind,  and  DE  its  force  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Now  when  the  string  AS  makes  jsuch  an  angle  with  the  kite  that 
its  downward  force  AG,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  kite,  shall 
equal  CE,  and  its  horizontal  force  HG,  equal  DE,  the  kite  will 
be  at  rest. 

270.  When  two  motions  which  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line,  are  combined,  one  of  which  is  uniform,  and  the  other  accel- 
erated,  the  moving  body  describes  a  curve.  (Art  48.)  If  two 
accelerating  forces  act,  in  which  the  rate  of  acceleration  is  the 
same^  the  motion  is  rectilinear ;  but  if  the  rate  of  acceleration  is 
different,  the  motion  is  still  curvilinear.  The  nature  of  the  curve 
will  depend  upon  the  proportion  between  the  uniform  and  ac- 
celerating forces. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THE  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY. 

'STL  Thb  principles  which  have  been  discovered  respecting 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  respecting  the 
center  of  gravity,  have  alike  contributed  greatly  to  simplify  the 
doctrines  of  Mechanics.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  great  and  pen- 
etrating mind,  to  devise  means  of  divesting  intricate  subjects  of 
*their  complexity,  and  thus  to  bring  easily  vrithin  the  grasp  of 
the  mind,  subjects  otherwise  too  much  involved  to  be  within  its 
comprehension.  Ry  the  rule  of  simple  multiplication,  we  easily 
multiply  any  number  by  one  thousand :  indeed,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  to  annex  three  ciphers  to  the  number  itself;  but  how 
tedious  would  be  this  process,  were  the  rule  of  multiplication 
undiscovered,  and  we  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  method 
of  arriving  at  the  result,  except  to  add  the  given  number  to  it- 
self one  thousand  times.  In  like  manner,  by  means  of  the  rules 
for  the  composition  of  motion,  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  a  thou- 
sand different  motions  to  one ;  and  by  the  doctrine  of  the  center 
of  gravity,  we  are  taught  how  we  may  make  a  force,  situated 
at  one  single  point,  equivalent  to  an  infinite  number  of  forces, 
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situated  in  as  many  different  points.  And,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  endless  diversities  of  motions  to  which  the  different  parts  of 
a  complicated  system  of  bodies  may  be  subject,  we  are  taught 
how  'to  follow  merely  the  motions  of  a  single  individual  point. 
By  the  earth's  attraction,  all  the  particles  which  compose  the 
mass  of  a  body,  are  solicited  by  equal  forces  in  parallel  directions 
downward.  If  these  component  particles  were  placed  in  mere 
juxtaposition,  without  any  mechanical  connection,  the  force  im- 
pressed on  any  one  of  them,  couM  in  no  wise  affect  the  others, 
and  the  mass  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  contemplated  as  an  ag- 
gregation of  small  particles  of  matter,  each  urged  by  an  inde- 
pendent force.  Then,  according  to  Art.  60,  the  resultant  consti- 
tutes another  force  parallel  to  the  others.  But  the  bodies  which 
Hr^  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  mechanical  science,  are  not 
found  in  this  state.  Solid  bodies  are  coherent  masses,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  are  firmly  bound  together,  so  that  any  force  which 
affects  one,  being  modified  according  to  circumstances,  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  whole  body.* 

272.  As  all  bodies  which  are  subjects  of  mechanical  inquiry, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must  be  continually  influenced  by 
terrestrial  gravity,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  some  easy  and  sum- 
mary method  of  estimating  the  effects  of  this  force.  To  consider 
it,  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  first  instance,  the  combined  action  of 
an  infinite  number  of  equal  and  parallel  forces,  soliciting  the  ele- 

•  mentary  molecules  downward,  would  be  attended  with  manifest 
inconvenience.  An  infinite  number  of  forces,  and  an  infinite 
subdivision  of  the  mass,  would  form  parts  of  every  mechanical 
problem.  ,  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  to  obtain  all  the  ease 
and  simplicity  which  can  be  desired  in  elementary  investigations, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  some  force,  whose  single  effect 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  gravitation  of 
all  the  molecules  of  the  body.f  Such  a  force  is  obtained  by  sup- 
posing all  the  action  to  be  concentrated  in  the  center  of  gravity. 
We  have  already  defined  it  thus :  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  ho(l,y^ 
is  that  point  about  which^  if  supported^  alt  the  parts  of  a  body  {acted 
upon  only  by  the  force  of  gravity)  would  balance  each  other  in  any 
position.X    (Art.  64.) 

273.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  by  experiment^  several  differ-  * 

•  Lardner's  Elements  of  Mechanics,  p.  107.  t  lb.  p.  108. 

X  Others  define  it  to  be  "  the  point  through  which  passes  the  resultant  of  all  the  par- 
ticular forces  exerted  by  the  gravity  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  or  system  of 
bodies,  in  whatever  position  the  body  or  system  is  placed."  (Cambridge  Mecn.  p.  45.) 

"  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  continues  of  the  same  intensity, 
•ad  passes  through  the  same  point,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  forces  ;  hence  it 
is  called  the  Center  of  Parallel  Forces.  When  the  body  is  moving  forward  in  a 
straight  line,  under  the  action  of  forces  other  than  gravity,  it  is  called  the  center  of 
Inertia  ;  when  the  body  is  acted  upon  by  gravity,  it  is  called  the  center  of  gravity.** 
(Renwick  on  the  Steam  Engine,  p.  14.) 
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etit  methods  present  themselves^  We  will  first  suppose  the  body 
to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  board  of  uniform  thickness.  Sus- 
pend it  by  one  corner,  and  from  the  same  corner  let  fall  a  plumb 
line,  and  mark  its  line  of  direction  on  the  surface  of  *the  board. 
Suspend  the  board  from  any  other  point,  and  mark  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  plumb  line  as  before,  and  the  point  where  these 
lines  intersect  each  other,  must  obviously  be  the  center  of  gravity, 
since  that  center  is  in  both  of  the  lines.    (Art  65.) 

But  when  the  body  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  but  is  any 
irregular  solid,  suspend  the  body  by  a  thread,  and  let  a  small 
hole  be  bored  through  it,  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  thread,  so 
that  if  the  thread  were  continued  below  the  point  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  body,  it  would  pass  through  this  hole.  The  body 
being  successively  suspended  by  several  different  points  in  its 
surface,  let  as  many  small  holes  be  bored  through  it  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  body  be  then  cut  through,  so  as  to  discover  the 
directions  which  the  several  holes  have  taken,  they  will  all  be 
found  to  cross  each  other  at  one  point  within  the  body.  Or  the 
same  fact  may  be  discovered  thus :  a  thin  wire  which  nearly 
fills  the  holes  being  passed  through  any  one  of  them,  will  be 
found  to  intercept  the  passage  of  a  similar  wire  through  any 
other.* 

A  convenient  method  of  finding  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body 
is  to  balance  it  in  different  positions  across  a  thin  edge^  as  the 
edge  of  a  knife  or  a  prism.  The  same  thing  may  be  effected, 
when  the  shape  of  the  body  will  admit  of  it,  by  laying  it  on  the  . 
edge  of  a  table,  and  letting  so  much  of  it  project  over  the  edge, 
that  the  slightest  disturbance  will  cause  it  to  fall.  The  center  of 
gravity  is  the  point  in  which  the  several  lines  marked  on  the 
body,  where  the  edge  cuts  it,  intersect  one  another.  From  some 
or  all  of  the  foregoing  trials,  the  center  of  gravity  of  bodies  may 
be  nearly  ascertained ;  butin  order  to  find  it  with  absolute  exact- 
ness,  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  intricate  mathematiccU 
processes. 

274.  By  whatever  method  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  has 
been  ascertained,  we  shall  find  that  when  that  is  supported,  the 
body  will  remain  at  rest  in  every  position.  Thus  a  globe  will 
stand  securely  on  a  very  small  perpendicular  support,  since  that 
support  will  necessarily  be  under  the  center  of  gravity ;  a  lever, 
as  the  beam  of  a  balance,  poised  on  its  center  of  gravity,  will  be 
at  rest  in  every  position  it  takes  while  turning  round  the  fulcrum, 
and  however  irregular  the  body  may  be,  it  will,  when  balanced 
on  its  center  of  gravity,  obstinately  maintain  its  position. 

When  a  body  is  suspended  by  an  inflexible  rod  from  a  center 
of  motion,  and  revolves  around  it,  it  will  be  at  rest  only  when 


•  Lardner's  Meeh.  p.  110. 
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lAe  center^  of  gravity  is  either  directly  beloWf  or  directly  above  the 
center  of  molhiu  For  it  is  only  in  these  two  cases,  that  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  will  be  in  the  line  which  is  drawn  through  the 
center  of  motion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  stationary 
point  above  the  center  of  motion  is  very  unstable^  since  the 
slightest  disturbing  force  throws  the  body  out  of  the  line  of  di- 
rection, when,  by  the  forc6  of  gravity^it  immediately  descends 
to  the  lowest  point  it  can  reach,  and  vibrates  about  that  point 
until  it  finally  settles  itself  with  the  centre  of  gravity  immediately 
under  the  point  of  suspension ;  and  whenever  it  is  thrown  out  of 
this  position  the  same  vibrations  are  renewed  until  it  resumes  it. 
When  therefore  the  center  of  gravity  is  at  the  lowest  point  it  is 
capable  of  reaching,  the  equilibrium  is  stable^  since  the  body  ob- 
stinately maintains  that  position.  On  this  principle,  gates  which 
have  their  center  of  gravity  raised  as  they  are  opened,  shut  spon- 
taneously. 

275.  The  stability  of  a  body  not  only  requires  that  the  center 
of  gravity  ^should  be  low,  but  that  the  line  of  direction  (or,  the 
line  which  is  drawn  through  the  center  of  gravity  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon)  should  fall  within  the  base,  (Art.  69.)  The  far- 
ther it  falls  from  the  extremity  of  the  base,  the  more  stable  is  the 
position.  Hence  the  stability  of  a  pyramid,  when  standing  on 
it&  broad  base,  and  its  instability  when  inverted.  For  the  same 
reason,  all  broad  vessels,  as  steamboats,  are  difficult  to  upset, 
while  vehicles  with  narrow  bases  are  easily  overturned-  When 
a  load  is  so  situated  as  to  raise  the  center  of  gravity,  it  increases 
the  liability  to  upset,  because  it  increases  the  f€u;ility  with  which 
the  line  of  direction  is  thrown  without  the  base.  Thus  carts 
loaded  with  hay,  or  bales  of  cotton,  are  very-  liable  to  be  over- 
turned. The  same  is  true  of  stages  carrying  passengers  or  bag- 
gage on  the  top.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  ship  well  supplied 
with  ballast,  is  capsized  with  great  difficulty,  since  the  center  of 
gravity  of  all  parts  of  the  ship  is  so  low,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  throw  the  line  of  direction  without  the  base.  Yet  if  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  very  low,  a  ship  will  rock  excessively  in  a  rough 
sea,  since  the  upper  parts  near  the  deck,  move  over  a  greater 
space  in  proportion  as  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  greater. . 

276.  There  are  many  remarkable  structures  which  lean  or  in- 
cline a  little ;  but  so  long  as  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  sufficient  tenacity  among 
themselves  to  hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  fa- 
mous tower  of  Pisa  was  built  intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten 
and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  it 
overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet*   This  circumstance  greatly  en- 


*  Some  tiaveQen,  however,  are  of  ojiinioii  that  the  inelioatioQ  of  the  tower  of  Pin, 
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.hances  the  emotion  of  the  spectator  from  its  summit.  Many  an- 
cient spires  and  other  tall  structures^  a^ e  found  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  their  perpendicularity. 

Rocking  stones  are  rocks  which  are  sometimes  found  so  exactly 
poised  upon  their  center  of  gravity,  that  a  very  small  force  is 
sufficient  to  put  them  in  motion.*'  The  rocking  of  a  balloon 
when  it  begins  to  ascend,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  tendency 
of  bodies  to  vibrate  around  the  center  of  gravity. 

277.  The  motions  of  animals  are  regulated  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  center  of  gravity.  A  body  is  seen  tottering 
in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude  and  a  narrow  base ;  but  it  is 
a  peculiarity  in  man  to  be  able  to  support  his  figure  with  great 
firmness  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and  under  constant  changes  of 
attitude.  This  faculty  is  acquired  slowly,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  great  facility  with  which  the  young  of  quadrupeds 
walk,  is  ascribed  in  part  to  their  broad  supporting  base.  Many 
of  our  most  common  motions  and  attitudes,  depend  for  their  ease 
and  gracefulness  upon  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity. The  erect  posture  of  a  man  carrjring  a  load  upon  his  head- 
leaning  to  one  side  when  a  heavy  weight  is  carried  in  the  oppo- 
site hand — leaning  forward  when  a  weight  is  on  the  back — or 
backward  when  the  weight  is  in  the  arms ;  these  are  severally 
examples  in  point.  When  a  man  rises  from  his  chair,  he  brings 
one  foot  back,  and  leans  the  body  forward,  in  order  to  bring  the 
center  of  gravity  over  the  base ;  and  without  adjusting  it  in  this 
manner,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  rise.  A  maij  standing  with  his 
heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  bend  forward  suffi- 
ciently to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  on  the  ground  near  him 
without  himself  falling  forward. 

The  art  of  rope  or  wire  dancing,  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
a  skilful  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  rope  dancer 
frequently  carries  in  his  hand  a  stick  loaded  with  lead,  which  he 
so  manages  as  to  counterbalance  the  inclinations  of  his  body 
which  would  throw  the  line  of  direction  out  of  the  base.  Upon 
a  similar  principle,  the  equestrian  balances  himself  on  cme  foot 
on  a  galloping  horse. 

The  vegetable  creation  is  subject  also  to  these  general  laws  of 
nature.  Trees,  by  the  weight  and  height  of  their  tops,  would 
seem  peculiarlv  liable  to  fall ;  but  their  roots  afford  a  correspond- 
ing breadth  of  base,  while  their  perpendicular  trunks,  and  the 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  branches,  conspire  to  increase  their 
stability. 

278.  The  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  number  of 

is  the  effect  of  time.   It  is  said  that  an  ancient  picture  of  the  tower  lepreMttts  it  m 
eiect   Araott's  £1.  Fhys.  p.  121. 
*  Aiuer.  Joumai  of  Science,  VoL  7. 
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separate  bodies,  is  never  altered  by  the  mutual  action  of  those 
bodies  on  each  other.  If,  for  example,  two  bodies,  by  mutual 
attraction,  approach  each  other,  the  center  of  gravity  remains  at 
rest,  until  finally  the  bodies  meet  in  this  point.  If,  by  their  mu« 
tual  action,  they  contribute  to  make  each  other  revolve  in  orbits, 
it  is  around  their  common  center  of  gravity.  Thus  the  earth 
and  moon  revolve  around  a  common  center  of  gravity:  the  same 
is  true  of  the  sun  and  all  the  bodies  that  compose  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Were  the  centrifugal  force  to  be  suspended,  and  the  bodies 
abandoned  to  the  mutual  action  of  each  other,  they  would  all 
meet  in  their  common  center  of  gravity.  (Art  81.)  This  nat- 
urally results  from  the  principle  that  the  momenta  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  center  of  gravity  are  equal,  a)nd  that  bodies  by  their 
mutual  action  produce  equal  momenta  in  each  other. 

279.,  The  doctrines  of  the  center  of  gravity  suggest  the  readi- 
est method  of  solving  a  great  number  of  practical  problems. 

Suppose  three  persons  were  carrjdng  a  stick  of  timber,  (A  by 
himself  supporting  one  end,  and  B  and  C  by  a  handspike  lifting 
together  toward  the  other  end,)  and  it  were  required  to  deter- 
mine at  what  distance  iVom  the  end  of  the  stick  the  handspike 
must  be  placed  in  order  that  the  three  persons  might  bear  equal- 
ly. A  stick  of  timber  being  a  body  of  regular  shape  and  uni- 
form density,  has  its  center  of  gravity  coincident  with  the  center 
of  magnitude.  We  may  thdtefore  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  entire  weight  is  collected  in  the  center.  Now  in  order 
that  B  and  C  may  together  lift  twice  as  much  as  A,  they  must 
be  twice  as  near  the  center.  But  the  distance  of  A  from  the 
center  is  one  half  the  length  of  the  stick ;  therefore  the  distance 
of  the  required  point  from  the  center  is  one  fourth  the  length  of 
the  stick,  and  consequently  it  is  one  fourth  the  same  length  from 
the  end  of  the  stick. 

The  result  thus  obtained  from  theory,  may  be  easily  submitted 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  For  if  we  take  the  weight  of  the  stick 
of  timber  with  a  pair  of  steelyards,  and  then,  resting  one  end  on 
some  support,  attach  a  cord  at  the  distance  of  one  fourth  of  the 
length  of  the  stick  from  the  other  end,  and  thus  connect  the  stick 
with  the  steelvardSy  we  shall  find  the  weight  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  the  whole.* 

280.  The  method  of  finding  the  areas  of  the  surfaces  and  the 
solid  contents  of  bodies,  particularly  of  such  as  are  of  unustial 
figure,  may  ftequently  be  very  much  simplified,  by  applying  the 


*  Tbb  ezperiment  may  be  repeated  with  much  precision  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  Gunter's  scale,  well  made,  and  ascertain  its  weight  by  a  delicate  balance. 
Let  one  end  rest  on  a  sharp  edge,  as  the  edge  of  a  prism,  and  attaching  a  string  at 
the  distance  of  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  scale  fnnn  the  other  end,  connect  it  with 
«»e  of  the  anna  of  the  baUnce  :  the  wugfat  will  be  exactly  two  thirds  of  the  whole. 
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principles  of  the  center  of  gravity.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  centrobatyc  method.  It  was  discovered  by  Pappus,  an  an- 
cient mathematician  of  Alexandria,  but  was  more  completely 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  Guldinus,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Rome,  about  the  year  1640.*  This  remarkable  property  of 
the  center  of  gravity  is  expressed  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  If  any  line  whatsoever  revolves  about  a  fixed  pointf  the  surface 
which  it  generates  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  given  line  into  the 
circumference  described  by  its  centejr of  gravity. 

2.  If  a  surface  having  any  figure-whatsoevery  revolves  about  an 
axis,  the  scud  generated,  is  equaito  the  product  of  that  surface  inio 
the  circumference  described  by  its  center  of  gravity. 

Thus,  the  straight  line  CD,  ^  233^ 

(Fig.  138,)  revolving  about  the  a 
center  C,  describes  a  circle  whose 
surface  is  equal  to  CD  into  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  its  center  of  gravity  E. 
This  is  evident  also  from  the  con- 
sideration that,  since  E  is  the 
center  of  the  line  CD,  the  cir- 
cumference described  by  it  will 
be  half  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference ADB ;  and  the  area  of  a 
circle  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  radius  into  half  the  circum- 
ference. 

Again,  the  small  circle,  having 
its  center  coincident  with  the  extremitv  of  the  line  D,  and  re- 
volving round  on  the  circumference  01  the  circle  described  by 
CD,  being  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
would  describe  a  solid  ngure  like  the  ring  of  an  anchor ;  and  the 
line  described  by  the  center  of  gravity,  that  is,  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  multiplied  into  the  area  of  the  revolving  figure, 
would  give  the  solidity  of  the  ring.  In  like  manner,  in  a  cone, 
the  solidity  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  generating  triangle,  mul- 
tiplied into  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  formed  by  flie  revo- 
lution of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ;  and  the  surface 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  perimeter  of  the  same  triangle, 
multiplied  by  the  circumference  described  by  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  same  perimeter. 


S  Hence  these  propertiM  of  the  center  of  grayity  are  fometimee  ealled  ChUdimu^ 
PropertitM. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  MACHINERY. 

281.  The  organs  employed  in  communicating  motion,  are  tools, 
machines,  and  engines.  Tools  are  the  simplest  instruments  of 
art ;  these,  when  complicated  in  their  structure,  become  ma- 
chines ;  and  machines,  when  they  act  with  great  power,  take  the 
name  of  engines.  Among  the  ancients,  machines  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  purposes  of  architecture  and  war ;  and  they  were 
moved  almost  exclusively  by  the  strength^  animals.  Thus,  in 
building  one  of  the  great  Pyramids  of  llgypt,  vast  masses  of 
stone  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  amounting  together  to 
10,400,000  tons.  In  this  labor  were  employed  100,000  men  for  20 
vears.  The  advantage  which  man  has  gained  by  pressing  into 
his  service  the  great  powers  of  nature,  instead  of  depending  on 
his  own  feeble  arm,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
steam  engine,  one  man  can  now  accomplish  as  much  labor  as 
27,000  Egyptians,  working  at  the  rate  at  which  they  built  the 

Eyramids.*  In  war  also,  while  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  un- 
nown,  engines  of  great  power  were  invented  for  throwing 
stones  and  javelins,  and  for  demolishing  fortifications.  Such 
were  the  Catapulta,  the  Balista,  and  the  Battering  Ram,  of  the 
Romans.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  during  many  ages,  while 
such  powerful  auxiliaries  were  employed  in  architecture  and  in 
war,  the  ancients  should  have  msuie  so  little  use  as  they  did  of 
machinery  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  arts.  Nor  did  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity  cultivate  science  with  any  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  the  arts,  an  object  which  they  considered 
below  the  dignity  of  true  philosophy ;  but  Lord  Bacon  was  the 
first  to  show  that a  principle  in  science  is  a  rule  in  art." 

282.  The  Mechanical  Powers^  being  the  principal  instruments 
of  art,  will  first  require  our  attention.  They  have  already  been 
considered  theoretically ;  we  are  now  to  consider  them  practiced- 
bf.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  two  forces  act  on  one  an- 
other by  means  of  any  machine,  that  which  gives  motion  is  called 
the  power ;  that  which  receives  motion,  the  weight.  (Art.  97.) 
The  weight  Includes  not  only  the  proper  weight  of  the  body  or 
bodies  moved,  but  also  every  ki^d  of  resistance  opposed  to  the 
action  of  the  power,  whether  it  arises  from  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  body  moved,  or  from  the  inertia  of  the  machine  itself, 
or  from  the  air,  or  from  friction.  It  will  be  further  recollected, 
that  an  equilibrium  is  produced  between  two  forces,  when  their 
momenta  are  equal.  (Art.  149.)  Now,  since  momentum  is  com- 
pounded of  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  a  given  momentum 
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may  be  produced,  either  by  giving  a  great  velocity  to  a  small 
weight,  or  a  small  velocity  to  a  great  weight.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  will  be  resumed  hereafter. 

THE  LBVEB. 

283.  The  principle  of  the  lever  has  a  most  extensive  applica- 
tion in  the  arts,  and  the  forms  under  which  it  occurs  are  very 
various.  We  may  contemplate  it  as  having  equal  or  unequal 
arms.  The  balance  affords  the  most  common  example  of  a  lever 
with  equal  arms.  The  necessity  of  arriving  at  the  weight  of 
bodies  with  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy  in  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, and  more  especially  in  delicate  scientific  researches,  as 
those  of  chemical  analysis,  has  induced  men  of  science,  and  art- 
ists, to  bestow  great  and  united  attention  upon  the  construction 
of  this  instrument,  until  they  have  brought  it  to  an  astonishing 
degree  of  perfection. 


Fig.  139. 


284.  The  principal  parts  of  the  balance  are  the  beam  GH, 
(Fig.  139,)  the  points  of  suspension  G  and  H,  and  the  fulcrum  F. 
In  order  to  construct  a  perfect  balance,  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars to  be  attended  to,  are  the  length  of  the  arms,  that  is,  of 
the  beam  ;  the  situation  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
instrument,  with  respect  to  the  fulcrum  or  center  of  motion  ;  and 
the  position  of  the  point  of  suspension. 

(1.)  The  sensibility  of  the  balance  is  increased  by  increasing 
the  lengths  of  the  arms ;  but  unless  the  arms,  when  long,  are  at 
the  same  time  of  considerable  weight,  they  will  not  have  the 
requisite  strength,  but  will  be  liable  to  bend  ;  and  an  increase  of 
weight,  adds  to  the  amount  of  friction  on  the  center  of  motion. 
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It  is  not  common^  therefore,  to  make  the  arms  of  a  very  delicate 
balance  more  than  nine  inches  in  length ;  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  lightness  with  strength,  the  beam  is  composed  of  two 
hollow  cones  placed  base  to  base,  as  in  Fig.  139. 

(2.)  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  instrument  must  be  a  little 
below  the  center  of  motion.  For  if  the  beam  is  balanced  on  its 
center  of  gravity,  it  will  remiun  at  rest  in  every  position,  (Art. 
64,)  whereas  it  must  be  at  rest  only  when  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. If  the  center  of  gravity  is  above  the  center  of  motion,  the 
position  is  too  unstable,  (Art.  274,)  and  upon  the  least  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium,  the  beam  will  be  liable  to  upset.  Final- 
ly, if  the  center  of  gravity  is  too  far  below  the  center  of  motion, 
the  equilibrium  will  be  too  stable.  Hence,  in  very  delicate  bal- 
ances, the  center  of  motion  is  placed  a  little  above  the  center  of 
gravity. 

(3.)  The  points  of  suspension  must  be  in  the  same  right  line 
with  the  center  of  motion.  For  since  when  weights  are  added 
to  the  scales,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  though  they  were  concen- 
trated in  the  points  of  suspension,  (Art  99,)  were  those  points 
above  the  center  of  motion,  the  center  of  gravity  would  be  liable 
to  be  shifted  above  the  center  of  motion,  when  the  beam  would 
upset ;  and  if  the  same  points  were  below  the  center  of  motion, 
the  center  of  gravity  would  be  too  low,  and  the  equilibrium  too 
stable. 

In  order  to  prevent  friction  as  much  as  possible,  the  fulcrum 
is  made  of  hardened  steel,  and  shaped  into  a  triangular  prism, 
or  knife  edge,  smoothly  rounded,  and  turning  on  a  plane  of  agate 
or  steel,  or  some  other  very  hard  and  polished  substance. 


285.  It  is  only  by  a  nice  attention  to  all  these  particulars,  that 
artists  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  balance  so  great  a  sensibility. 
Some  have  been  made  to  turn  with  the  1000th  part  of  a  grain.*  By 
loading  the  beam,  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  is  diminished ; 
it  is  customary,  therefore,  to  estimate  its  power,  by  finding  what 
part  of  the  weight  with  which  it  is  loaded  it  takes  to  turn  it 
Thus,  if  when  loaded  with  7000  grains,  it  will  turn  with  one 
grain,  its  power  is  y^Vr-  A  balance  constructed  by  Ramsden,  a 
celebrated  English  artist,  for  the  Royal  Society,  turned  with  the 
ten  millionth  part  of  the  weightf  Delicate  balances  are  usually 
covered  with  a  glass  case  to  prevent  agitation  from  the  air,  and  ' 
to  secure  them  from  injury.  Fig.  139,  represents  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  made  for  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.:^ 


*  Njcholaon't  Chemioa]  Diet— Kater  in  Lardner*a  Mechanica. 
t  m^aag'e  Lecturet  on  Nat.  Phil.  I,  135. 

X  ror  a  foil  account  of  the  most  accnrata  ii»ii^nff  i  Me  Katcr  on  "  BalanoM  and 
PeadalamB"  in  Lardner's  Mechanica,  pw  278^ 
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286.  The  bent  lever  balance  is  represented         Fig,  140. 
in  Fig.  140.   The  weight  C  acts  as  though 
it  were  concentrated  in  the  point  (Art. 
104,)  and  the  weight  in  the  scale  acts  at  K ;  6 
hence  an  equilibrium  will  take  place,  when 
the  article  weighed  has  to  C  the  same  ratio 
as  DB  has  to  BK.   Now  every  increase  of 
weight  added  to  the  scales  causes  C  to  rise 
on  the  arc  FG,  and  D  to  recede  from  B. 
Hence  the  different  positions  of  C,  according 
as  different  weights  are  added  to  the  scale, 
may  be  easily  determined,  and  the  corres-  n 
ponding  numbers  marked  on  the  scale  FG. 

287.  It  is  essential  to  an  accurate  balance,  that  the  two  arms 
should  be  precisely  equal  in  length.  The  false  balance^  which  is 
sometimes  used  with  a  design  to  defraud,  has  its  arms  unequaL 
The  dealer  turns  such  an  instrument  to  his  account,  both  in  buy- 
ing and  selling.  In  buying  he  puts  his  weights  on  the  longer 
side,  for  then  it  takes  more  than  an  equivalent  to  balance  them ; 
and,  in  selling,  he  puts  his  weights  on  the  shorter  side,  because 
less  than  an  equivalent  will  produce  an  equilibrium.  The  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  making  the  weights  and  the  merchandise 
change  places.  The  true  weight  may  be  determined  from  such 
a  balance  by  the  rule  given  on  p.  94 ;  or  more  conveniently,  by 
putting  the  article  whose  weight  is  to  be  determined  into  one 
scale,  and  counterpoising  it  with  sand,  shot,  or  any  convenient 
substance,  in  the  other  scale,  and  then  removing  the  article,  and 
finding  the  exact  weight  of  the  counterpoise.  It  is  evident  that 
the  weight  of  the  merchandise  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
weights  employed  to  balance  its  counterpoise. 


288.  The  steelyard  is  a  lever  having  unequal  arms,  in  which 
the  same  body  is  made  to  indicate  different  weights,  by  placing 
it  at  different  distances  from  the  fulcrum.    A  pair  of  steelyards 
has  usually  two  graduated  sides  for  determining  smaller  or  greater 
•  weights.    It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  greater  side,  the  weight  is 
laced  nearer  the  fulcrum.    Consequently,  the  weight  indicated 
y  the  counterpoise,  when  at  a  given  distance  from  the  fulcrum, 
will  be  proportionally  greater.    This  instrument  is  very  conve- 
nient, because  it  requires  but  one  weight.   The  pressure  on  the 
fulcrum,  excepting  that  of  the  apparatus  itself,  is  only  that  of  the 
article  weighed,  whereas  in  the  balance,  the  fulcrum  sustains  a 
double  weight.    But  the  balance  is  susceptible  of  more  sensi- 
bility than  the  steelyard,  because  the  subdivisions  of  its  weights 
can  be  effected  with  a  greater  degree  of  precision  than  th^ub- 
division  of  the  arms  of  a  steelyard.*  ^ 
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289.  The  spring  steelyard  is  a  very  convenient  m-  Fig-  Ul 
strument  for  weighing,  in  cases  where  the  subdivisions 
of  the  weights  are  large.  It  depends  on  the  elasticity 
of  a  spiral  steel  spring,  to  compress  or  extend  which 
requires  a  force  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  com- 
pression or  extension.  The  manner  of  applying  it 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  representation  in 
Fig.  141.  After  continued  use,  especially  when  load- 
ed with  heavy  weights,  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  is 
liable  to  be  impaired,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ment diminished.  When  made,  however,  in  the  best 
manner,  spring  steelyards  retain  their  accuracy  for  a 
long  time. 


290.  In  Fig.  142,  is  represented  a  vertical  section 
of  a  large  Weighing  Machine,  such  as  is  used  for  loads  of  hay, 
cotton,  or  other  heavy  merchandise. 

AB,  a  section  of  the  platform,  resting  loosely  on  a  frame. 

CN,  DN,  levers  of  the  second  kind,  having  theif  fulcrums  at 
C,  D,  and  resting  on  a  bar  at  N. 

W,  W,  pins  which  press  upward  against  the  platform  when 
the  levers  are  raised. 

£F,  a  lever  likewise  of  the  second  kind,  having  its  fulcrum  at 
E,  and  connected  by  a  perpendicular  arm,  with  the  beam  of  a 
pair  of  steelyards  at  G. 

Fig.  143. 


mrcn 


Four  levers  are  usually  employed,  proceeding  from  the  four 
corners  of  an  immovable  frame,  or  having  their  fulcrums  firmly 
set  in  masonry.   The  levers  all  rest  on  the  common  support  at  N» 

Suppose  a  load  of  merchandise  is  placed  on  the  platform  to  be 
weighed.  By  the  steelyards,  we  ascertain  that  the  weight  ex- 
erted at  6  is  100  pounds,  which  force  is  that  exerted  at  F  to 
raise  the  lever  EF.  Supposing,  for  convenience  of  computation, 
that  the  levers  have  their  longer  ten  times  the  length  of  their 
shorter  arms,  then  100  pounds  at  F  balances  a  force  of  1000 
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pounds  at  N.  This  force  is  still  Airther  multiplied  by  the  four 
levers  so  as  to  become  10,000  pounds,  which  is  the  weight  of  the 
load  including  that  of  the  platform.  If  the  platform  rested  on  a 
single  lever,  this  would  of  course  sustain  a  weight  of  10,000 
pounds ;  but  as  the  levers  severally  sustain  the  same  part  of 
the  weight,  each  one  bears  only  one  fourth  of  the  load,  or  2,500 
pounds. 


two  props,  the  pressure  upon  both  fulcrums  is  equal  to  the  whole 
weight.  This  principle  is  sometimes  applied  in  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  a  body  too  heavy  for  the  steelyards.  The  body  is  sus- 
pended immovably  near  the  center  of  a  pole,  and  the  steelyards 
are  applied  to  each  end  of  the  pole  separately,  the  other  end 
meanwhile  resting  on  its  fulcrum.  The  two  weights  being  add- 
ed together,  make  the  entire  weight  of  the  body.  If  the  body 
is  suspended  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  pole,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  the  weight  of  one  end  and  double  it.  The  weight 
of  the  lever  should,  in  both  cases,  be  subtracted  from  the  entire 
weight. 

292.  Since  when  a  weight  is  sustained  between  two  props,  the 
part  sustained  by  each  prop  is  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  weight 
from  it,  it  follows  that  a  load  borne  on  a  pole,  between  two 


and  the  direction  of  the  weight,  are  always  parallel,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  pole  is  parallel  to  the  horizon  or  inclined 
to  it.  Whether  the  bearers  ascend  or  descend,  or  move  on  a  level 
plane,  the  weight  will  be  i^ared  between  them  in  the  same  con- 
.  fitant  ratio.    (See  Fig.  72.) 

293.  Handspikes  and  crowbars  are  familiar  examples  of  levers 
of  the  first  kind.  A  hammer  affords  an  example  of  the  bent  lev- 
er; and  shears,  pliers,  nutcrackers,  and  all  similar  instruments, 
are  double  levers ;  that  is,  they  consist  of  two  levers  united.  A 

Eair  of  shears,  with  long  handles,  like  those  used  by  tinners,  ex- 
ibit  very  strikingly  the  increase  of  power  gained  by  bringing 
the  weigiit  or  substance  acted  on  nearer  to  the  fulcrum.  The 
jaws  of  animals  exhibit  a  similar  property.  An  oar,  applied  to 
a  boat  rowed  by  hand,  a  wheel-barrow,  and  a  door  shut  by  the 
hand  applied  to  the  edge  remote  from  the  hinges,  severally  Air- 
nish  instances  of  levers  of  the  second  kind,  where  the  weight  is 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power. 

The  crane  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  which  is  much  used 
when  great  weights  are  transported  for  a  short  distance,  as 
heavy  boxes  of  merchandise  from  a  vessel  to  the  wharf,  or 
great  masses  of  stone  from  the  quarry  to  a  car  or  boat«  An  ex- 
ample of  the  crane,  on  a  small  scale,  is  seen  in  the  apparatus  of 
a  Idtchen  fire-place* 


291.  When  a  weight  ii 


irted  by  a  lever  which  rests  on 


/ 
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2M.  *  When  one  raises  a  ladder  from  the  ground  by  one  of  the 
lower  rounds,  the  ladder  becomes  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the 
power  being  applied  between  the  weight  and  the  prop.  Since 
m  all  the  mechanical  powers,  the  power  and  weight  have  equal 
momenta,  and  since,  in  the  third  kind  of  lever,  the  weight  has 
more  velocity  than  the  power,  the  power  is  as  much  greater  than 
the  weight  as  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  is  less.  The  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  raising  a  ladder  from  the  ground  by  taking 
hold  of  the  lowest  round,  or  of  shutting  a  door  by  applying  the 
hand  to  the  side  next  to  the  hinges,  shows  the  mechanical  disad« 
vantage  under  which  a  lever  of  this  kind  acts.  Yet  it  is  very 
useful  in  cases  when  it  is  required  to  give  great  vdocity  to  the 
body  moved.  Sheep-shears  consist  of  two  levers  <tf  this  kind 
united  Here  the  whole  force  required  is  so  small  that  to  save 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  while  so  soft  and  flexible  a  substance  as 
wool,  requires  the  shears  to  be  moved  with  considerable  velocity. 
A  pair  of  tongs  is  composed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  therefore 
it  is  only  a  small  weight  that  we  can  lift  with  them,  especially 
when  the  legs  are  long. 

295.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  the  third 
kind  of  lever,  is  in  the  bones  of  animals.  These  are  levers,  the 
joints  are  the  fulcrums,  and  the  muscles  are  the  powers.  The 
muscles  are  endowed  with  a  strong  power  of  contraction,  by 
which  they  are  made  to  pull  upon  a  tendon  or  cord,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  bone  near  the  fulcrum.  Thus,  the  fore-arm  moves 
on  the  joint  near  the  elbow  as  a  fulcrum,  a  little  below  which  is 
inserted  a  tendon,  connected  with  a  muscle  between  the  elbow 
and  the  shoulder  which  gives  it  motion.  The  arrangement  may 
be  well  represented  by  attaching  a  small  cord  to  one  of  the  legs 
of  a  pair  of  tongs,  near  the  joint.  It  wiU  require  a  considerable 
force  to  lift  the  leg  by  pulling  at  the  string,  especially  if  the 
string  be  pulled  in  a  direction  nearlv  parallel  with  the  leg,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  since  the  tendon  which  lifts  the  fore-arm,  acts  in 
such  a  direction  with  respcQt  to  the  arm.  The  muscles  there- 
fore act  in  moving  the  bones  under  a  double  mechanical  disad- 
vantage, theif  force  being  applied  both  obliquely  and  very  near 
the  fulcrum.  The  force  which  the  muscles  exert  in  raising  a 
weight  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  enormous,  as  will  be 
comprehended  from  the  following  illustration.    Let  AB  (Fig. 

D  Fig.  143. 

■=cJ___  m. 

AC  fi 

143)  represent  the  fore-arm  moving  on  the  elbow  joint  at  A,  and 
having  the  tendon  inserted  at  G,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  ten 
times  nearer  to  A  than  B  is  to  A.   Ck>nsequently,  a  weight  of  10 
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pounds  at  B,  would  require  a  force  at  G,  acting  directly  upward, 
of  100  pounds.  But  the  force  of  the  tendon  does  not  act  directly 
upward  in  the  direction  of  CD,  but  yery  obliquely,  as  in  the  di« 
rection  of  GE,  of  which  the  part  EA  only  can  contribute  to  sup- 
port the  weight.  Suppose  this  part  to  equal  ^Vth  of  the  whole 
lorce  CE,  and  it  follows  that  the  muscular  force  exerted  to  raise 
a  weight  of  ten  pounds  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  would,  were  it 
to  act  without  any  mechanical  disadvantage,  be  sufficient  to  raise 
a  weight  of  1000  pounds.  Yet  Dr.  Young  informs  us,  that  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  person  at  Oxford,  who  could  hold  his  arm 
extended  for  half  a  minute,  with  half  a  hundred  weight  hanging 
to  his  little  finger.* 

But  by  giving  to  the  muscle  the  position  it  has,  the  greatest 
possible  compactness  of  structure  is  obtained,  while,  by  making  it 
act  so  near  the  fulcrum,  what  is  lost  in  force,  is  gained  in  vehci- 
ty;  and  while  the  power  acts  through  a  small  space,  the  hands 
are  moved  quickly  through  a  great  distance.  In  consequence  of 
the  dominion  which  man  can  gain  over  the  stronger  animals, 
and  especially  over  the  great  powers  of  Nature,  he  has  little 
occasion  to  exert  great  strength  with  his  naked  hands :  the  ce- 
lerity of  their  movements  is  to  him  a  far  more  important  en- 
dowment. 

WHEEL  WOBK. 

296.  When  a  lever  is  applied  to  raise  a  weight,  or  to  over- 
come a  resistance,  the  space  through  which  it  acts  at  one  time  is 
small,  and  the  work  must  be  accomplished  by  a  succession  of 
short  and  intermitting  efforts.  The  common  lever  is,  therefore, 
used  only  in  cases  where  weights  are  required  to  be  raised 
through  small  spaces.  When  a  continuous  motion  is  required, 
as  in  raising  ore  from  the  mine,  or  in  weighing  the  anchor  of  a 
vessel,  some  contrivance  must  be  adopted  to  remove  the  inter- 
mitting action  of  the  lever  and  render  it  continual.  The  wheel 
and  axlCf  in  its  various  forms,  fully  answers  this  purpose.  It 
may  be  considered  €ts  a  revolving  lever. 

In  numerous  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle,,  the  weight  is  ap- 
plied by  a  rope  coiled  upon  the  axle  ;  but  the  manner  in  Whidi 
the  power  is  applied  is  very  various,  and  not  always  by  means  of 
a  rope.  The  circumference  of  a  wheel  sometimes  carries  pro- 
jecting pins  as  in  Fig.  80,  to  which  the  hand  is  applied  to  turn 
tiie  machine.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  wheel  used  in 
the  steerage  of  a  vessel.  In  the  conmion  windlass  the  power  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  winch,  which  coraespoads  to  the  radius 
of  a  wheel.  (See  Fig.  97.)  The  axis  is  sometimes  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  turned  by  levers  moved  horizontally.  The 
capstan  of  a  ship  (Fig.  144)  is  an  example  of  this.  Levers  an- 
«  Tovnifli  LeetUTM  on  l^al.  FhiL,  1, 139. 
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Fig.  144. 


swering  to  the  radii  of  a  wheel,  are  in- 
serted in  holes  mortised  in  the  axis,  and 
tamed  by  several  men  working  together. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  the  treadmill^  the 
wheel  is  tamed  by  the  weight  of  ani- 
mals walking  on  the  circumference,  with 
a  motion  Itte  that  of  ascending  a  steep 
hill. 


297.  The  power  of  the  wheel  and  axle  being  expressed  by  the 
nomber  of  times  the  diameter  of  the  axle  is  contained  in  that  of 
the  wheel,  there  are  obviously  two  ways  by  which  this  power 
may  be  increased ;  either  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
or  by  diminishing  that  of  the  axle.  In  cases  where  great  power 
is  required,  each  of  these  methods  is  attended  with  practical  in- 
convenience and  difficulty.  If  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  the  machine  will  become  unwieldy,  and  the 
power  will  work  through  an  unmanageable  space.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  power  of  the  machine  is  increased  by  reducing 
the  thickness  of  the  axis,  the  strength  of  the  axis  will  become 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  that  weight,  the  magnitude  of 
which  had  rendered  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  machine 
necessary.  To  combine  the  requisite  strength  with  moderate 
dimensions  and  great  mechanical  power,  is  therefore  impracti- 
cable, in  the  orSnary  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  This  has, 
however,  been  accomplished  by  giving  different  thicknesses  to 
different  parts  of  the  axle,  and  carrying  a  rope,  which  is  coiled 
on  the  thinner  part,  through  a  wheel  attached  to  the  weight, 
and  coiling  it  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the  thicker  part,  as  in 
Fig.  145.   To  investigate  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the 
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Fig.  146. 
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weight  in  this  ease,  let  Fig.  146  represent  a  section  of  the  ap- 
paratus at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  weight  is  equally  sus- 
pended by  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  S  and  S',  and  therefore  each 
part  is  stretched  by  a  force  equal  to  half  the  weight.  The 
momentum  of  the  force  which  stretches  the  rope  S,  is  half  the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  .the  thinner  part  of  the  axis. 
This  force  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  center  with  the  power. 
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co-operates  with  it  in  supporting  the  force  which  stretches  S', 
and  which  acts  on  the  other  side  of  the  center.  Now  the  mo- 
menta of  P  and  S  together,  must  be  equal  to  the  momentum  of 
S'f  (Art.  21,)  and  therefore  if  P  be  multiplied  by  the  radius  of 
the  wheel,  and  added  to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  radius 
of  the  thinner  part  of  the  axis,  we  shall  obtain  a  sum  equal  to 
half  the  weight,  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  thicker  part  of 
the  axis.  Hence  the  power  nmltiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel, 
is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the 
radii  of  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the  axis.* 

298.  A  wheel  and  axle  constructed  in  this  manner,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  ordinary  one,  in  which  the  wheel  has  the  same  radiusi 
and  whose  axis  has  a  radius  equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the 
radii  of  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts.t  The  power  of  the  ma- 
chine is  expressed  by  the  ratio  which  the  radius  of  the  wheel 
bears  to  half  the  difference  of  these  radii ;  and  therefore  this 
power,  when  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  given,  does  not,  as  in 
the  ordinary  wheel  and  axle,  depend  on  the  smallness  of  the  axle, 
but  on  the  smallness  of  the  difference  of  the  thinner  and  thicker 
parts  of  it.  The  axle  may,  therefore,  be  constructed  of  such  a 
thickness  as  to  give  it  all  the  requisite  strength,  and  yet  the  dif- 
ference of  the  diameters  of  its  different  parts  may  be  so  small  as 
to  give  it  all  the  requisite  power.J 

We  see  here  strikingly  exempliffed  the  principle,  that  the 
weight  sustained  by  a  given  power  may  be  increased  as  its  velo- 
city is  diminished.  By  inspecting  Fig.  146,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  string  connected  with  the  thinner  part  of  the  axle  unwinds^ 
while  that  connected  with  the  thicker  part  winds  up^  by  which 
means  the  ascent  of  the  weight  may  be  rendered  slow  in  any 
degree,  and  a  proportionally  greater  quantity  of  matter  may  be 
added  to  balance  the  constant  momentum  of  the  power. 

299.  It  is  sometiines  desirable  to  niake  a  variable  power  pro- 
duce a  constant  force.  This  maybe  done  by  making  its  velocity 
increase  as  its  intensity  diminishes.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  main-spring  and  fusee  of  a 
watch.  (Fig.  147.)  The  main-spring  is  coiled  up  in  the  box  A, 
and  is  connected  with  the  fusee  B  by  a  chain.  When  the  watch 
is  first  wound  up,  the  spring  acts  with  its  greatest  intensity, 
but  then  as  the  wheel  B  turns,  it  uncoils  with  the  least  velocity ; 
but  on  account  of  the  varying  diameters  of  the  wheels  of  the 


*  Let  Wasweight   Psspower.   R=situtiu8  of  the  wheel 

rexradiuB  of  the  thicker  part  f^=ra<liuB  of  the  thiniier  part 
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ftiiee,  the  Telocity  is  eontinaally  increased  as  the  iatensity  of  the 
spring  is  diminished.  In  a  similar  manner  a  varying  weight  may 
be  moved  by  a  constant  power. 

Communication  of  Motion  by  Wheel-work, 

300.  Motion  may  be  transmitted  by  means  of  wheel- work  in 
several  different  methods,  the  principid  of  which  are,  the  friction 
of  the  circumference  of  one  wheel  upon  that  of  another — ^the 
friction  of  a  band-^and  the  action  of  teeth. 

One  wheel  is  sometimes  made  to  turn  another,  by  the  mere 
friction  of  the  two  circumferences.  If  the  surfaces  of  both  were 
perfectly  smooth,  so  that  all  friction  was  removed,  it  is  obvious 
that  either  would  slide  over  the  surface  of  the  other,  without 
communicating  motion  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
were  any  asperities,  however  small,  upon  their  surfaces,  they 
would  become  mutually  inserted  among  each  other,  and  neither 
the  wheel  nor  axle  could  move  without  causing  the  asperities  on 
its  edge  to  encounter  those  which  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
other ;  and  thus  both  wheel  and  axle  would  move  at  the  same 
time.  Hence  if  the  surfaces  of  the  wheel  and  axle  are  by  any 
means  made  rough,  and  pressed  together  with  sufficient  force, 
the  motion  of  either  will  turn  the  other,  provided  the  load  or  re- 
sistance be  not  greater  than  the  force  necesssiry  to  break  off  these 
small  projections  which  produce  friction. 

In  some  cases  where  great  power  is  not  required,  motion  is 
conmiunicated  in  this  way  through  a  train  of  wheel- work,  by 
rendering  the  surfaces  of  the  wheel  and  axle  rough,  either  by 
facing  them  with  buff  leather,  or  with  wood  cut  across  the  grain. 
The  communication  of  motion  between  wheels  and  axles  by 
friction  has  the  advantage  of  great  smoothness  and  evenness, 
and  of  proceeding  with  little  noise ;  but  this  method  can  be  used 
only  in  cases  where  the  resistance  is  not  very  considerable^  and 
therefore  it  is  seldom  adopted  in  works  on  a  large  scale.  Dr. 
Gregory  mentions  an  instance  of  a  saw-mill  at  Southampton, 
where  the  wheels  act  upon  each  other,  by  the  contact  of  the  end 
grain  of  the  wood.  The  machinery  makes  very  little  noise  and 
wears  well,  having  been  used  not  less  than  twenty  years.* 

801.  Wheel  work  is  extensively  moved  by  the /rfcfton  of  a  band. 


•  Gi«SDry^i  Mech.  11,  537.— Laidner'i  EL  Meoh.  1S3. 
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When  a  round  cord  is  used,  any  degree  of  firiction  may  be  pro- 
duced, by  letting  the  cord  run  in  a  sharp  groove  at  the  edge  of 
the  wheel.  When  a  strap  or  flat  band  is  used,  its  friction  may 
be  increased  by  increasing  its  width.  The  surface  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel  which  carries  a  flat  band,  should  not  be 
exactly  cylindrical,  but  a  little  convex,  in  which  case  if  the  band 
inclines  to  slip  off  at  either  side,  it  returns  again  by  the  tighten- 
ing of  its  inner  edgCi  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tumer^s  lathe.  When 
wheels  are  connected  in  the  148. 
shortest  manner  by  a  band,  they 
move  in  the  same  direction:  if 
the  band  be  crossed,  they  will 
move  in  opposite  directions.* 
(Fig.  148.)  Wheels  are  some- 
times turned  by  chains  instead 
of  straps  or  bands,  and  are  then 
called  rag  wheels.  The  chains  ^, 
lay  hold  upon  pins,  or  enter  into 
notches,  in  the  circumference  of 
the  wheels,  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  turn  simultaneously.  They  are  used  where  it  is  necessary 
that  the  velocities  should  be  uniform,  and  where  great  resistance 
is  to  be  overcome,  as  in  locomotive  steam  engines,  chain  water 
wheels,  &c.t 

302.  But  the  most  common  mode  of  moving  wheel- work,  is 
by  means  of  teeth  cut  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheels.  The 
wheels  of  necessity  turn  in  opposite  directions.  The  connexion 
of  one  toothed  wheel  with  another  is  called  gearing.  In  the 
formation  of  teeth,  very  minute  attention  must  be  given  to  their 
figure,  in  order  that  motion  may  be  communicated  from  one 
vmeel  to  another,  without  rubbing  or  jarring.  If  the  teeth  are 
ill  matched,  as  in  Fig.  149,  when  the  tooth  A  comes  in  contact 

Fig.  149. 


with  B,  it  acts  obliquely  upon  it,  and  as  it  moves,  the  comer  of 


•  Bigdow**  Technologjr*  p*  939. 
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Bdides  upon  the  plane  sorfaoe  of  A  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro» 
dace  much  friction^  and  to  grind  away  the  side  of  A,  and  the  end 
of  B.  As  they  approach  the  position  CD,  they  sustain  a  jolt  the 
moment  their  surfaces  come  into  fuU  ccmtact ;  and  after  passing 
the  position  CD,  the  same  scraping  and  grinding  effect  is  pro* 
duced  in  the  opposite  direction,  until  by  the  revolution  of  the 
wheels  the  teeth  become  disengaged.  To  avoid  these  evils,  the 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  frequently  curved  so  as  to  roll  ea 
each  other  with  as  little  friction,  and  with  as  uniform  force  and 
velocity  as  possible.  (Fig.  150.)  Much  pains  and  skill  have 
been  bestowed  on  this  subject  by  mathematicians,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  kinds  of  curves  which  fulfil  these  pmrposes 
best.*  '  ^ 

Regulation  (tf  Yelocky  by  WheeUworK 

303.  Wheel-work  serves  the  purpose,  not  only  of  forming  a 
convenient  communication  of  motion  between  the  power  and 
the  weight,  but  also  of  regulating  its  velocity.  Thus,  when  the 
connection  is  formed  by  means  of  a  band,  as  in  Fig.  148,  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  B,  that  carries  the  weight  or  sustains  the 
pressure,  may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  by  altering  the  ratio 
between  the  diameters  of  the  two  wheels.  If  the  diameters  are 
equalt  the  wheels  will  revolve  with  equal  velocity ;  if  A  re^ 
mains  the  same,  while  the  diameter  of  B  is  diminished,  the 
velocity  of  B  will  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio ;  or  if  B  remains 
the  same,  while  the  diameter  of  A  is  changed,  the  velocity  of  B 
will  be  changed  in  the  same  manner.f  We  see  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  common  spin- 
ning wheel,  and  the  turner's  lathe.  In  the  spinning  wheel  a 
band  passes  round  a  large  wheel  and  a  small  one  called  a  spool, 
having  the  spindle  for  its  axis ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great 
disparity  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  a  great  velocity  is  given  to 
the  spindle  by  a  comparatively  slow  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
In  a  turner's  apparatus,  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  and  the 
like,  a  large  hollow  cylinder  or  drum^  is  fixed  horizontally,  which 
is  kept  revolving  by  the  moving  power,  and  from  which,  motion 
is  conveyed  by  bands  to  lathes,  spindles,  &c.,  to  which  any 
required  velocity  is  given,  by  altering  the  diameter  of  the  small 
wheel  that  is  connected  with  them  and  turns  them.  Sometimes 
a  change  of  velocity  is  effected  by  making  the  drum  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  then  the  velocity  imparted  to  the  lathe  or  the  spindle, 
will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  band  proceeds  from  the 
larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  drum. 

•  fiee  Blake  on  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  eog  whetle,  Am.  Joum.  Sci,  VIII,  86. 

t  This  would  be  accurately  true,  in  case  the  band  did  not  elip  or  dide ;  but  eince 
it  usually  does  slide  mora  or  less,  the  velocity  of  the  driven  wheel  is  commonly  a 
little  leas  in  proportion,  than  that  of  the  wheel  which  drives  it— Bigelow,  EL  Teclu 
p.  329. 
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•  A  more  exact  method  of  regulating  the  velooity  of  mo- 
tion, is  by  means  of  wheels  and  pinions.*  An  example  of  this 
kind  is  seen  in  Fig.  151,  where  A,  B,  C,  are  three  wheels,  and 
a,  6,  c,  are  the  corresponding  pinions.  As  the  leaves  of  the  pin- 
ions successively  pass  between  Fif.  161. 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  the  di- 
visions of  the  two  circumferen-  ^jS^ 
ces  must  correspond  to  each  j 
other,  and  the  number  of  teeth  |t=| 
in  the  wheel  will  be  as  much  l^Jk 
greater  than  in  the  pinion,  as  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  pinion. 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  the 
number  of  teeth  in  a  wheel,  and 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  that  acts 
upon  it,  expresses  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  or  radius  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  pinion. 
Hence,  in  an  equilibrium,  the  power  multiplied  by  the  product  of 
the  numbers  expressing  the  amount  of  teeth  in  all  tne  wheels 
respectively,  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  product  of 
the  several  numbers  denoting  the  leaves  in  each  of  the  pinions. 
(Art  117.) 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  and  that  of 
the  pinion  connected  with  its  circumference,  will  be  inversely 
as  the  number  of  teeth  in  each.  Thus  in  Fig.  151,  if  the  pinion 
a  has  10  teeth,  and  the  wheel  B  has  100,  a  will  move  ten  times 
as  fast  as  B.  For  the  same  resison  b  will  move  ten  times  as  fast 
as  G ;  so  that,  in  this  arrangement,  the  power  moves  with  100 
times  the  velocity  of  the  weight.  By  varying  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion,  and  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  wheel  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  may  vary  the  velocity 
of  any  wheel  at  pleasure. 

305.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  mechanism 
of  a  common  clock.  A  pendulum  by  falling  gains  a  quantity  of 
motion  sufficient  to  carry  it,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  same  height 
as  that  from  which  it  fell ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  impediments,  a  pendulum  when  once  set  in  mo- 
tion would  continue  to  vibrate  by  its  own  inertia,  (Art.  19,)  and 
would  thus  afford,  without  the  aid  of  any  machinery,  an  exact 
measure  of  time.  But,  in  order  to  continue  its  vibrations,  some 
small  force  must  be  applied  to  it  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
motion  from  friction  and  resistance.   This  force  is  applied  to  the 


*  PinioiM  are  smaller  wbeela  acting  on  the  circumferences  of  larger.  The  teeth  of 
a  pinion  are  called  leaves,  Thej  are  most  commonly  raised  on  the  axis  of  one  wheel, 
and  form  the  oommiinication  between  that  wheel  and  the  next  in  the  series. 


pendoloiBS  of  elo<^  the  00^^  ^  aiialog«ci»  fbre^  is 
■applied  to  the  balanee  wheel  of  watches  and  chronometers  by 
springs.  In  Fig.  152,  let  AB  be  a  wheel 
mkving  30  teeth,  and  let  N,  My  be  a  pendn- 
lum,  connected  with  the  wheel  by  the  palhU 
It  K ;  and  to  the  axis  let  a  weight  be  hung. 
It  is  evident  that  this  weight,  were  there 
nothing  to  arrest  it,  would  descend  by  the 
force  of  gravity  with  accelerated  velocity.  It 
endeavors  thus  to  descend,  and  hence  exerts 
the  required  force  on  the  pallets  of  the  pendu- 
hun.  For,  every  time  the  pendulum  performs 
a  double  vibration^  (returning  to  the  same 
point  from  which  it  set  out,)  a  tooth  of  the 
wheel  escapes,*  and  the  wheel  runs  down 
until  the  next  tooth  strikes  upon  the  pallet, 
and  thus  gives  it  the  impulse  wluch  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  vib)*ations. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that,  f(Mr  beating 
secimds,  only  a  single  wheel  is  necessary ;  nor  would  any  more 
be  absolutelv  indispensable ;  but  in  this  case  the  weight  would 
descend  so  mst,  as  soon  to  reach  the  floor,  and  the  clock  would 
require  to  be  wound  up  again  every  few  minutes.  Hence  a 
series  of  wheels  are  interposed  between  the  pendulum  and  the 
weight,  by  which  the  descent  of  the  latter  is  retarded  upon  the 
principle  explained  in  Art.  804,  and  the  descent  of  the  weight  is 
slower  in  proportion  as  the  series  is  more  extensive*  In  cheap 
clocks,  as  some  of  those  made  with  wooden  wheels,  the  series  is 
short,  or  the  number  of  wheels  employed  for  retarding  the  descent 
of  the  weight  is  small,  and  such  clocks  require  frequent  winding 
up ;  but  in  clocks  of  finer  workmanship,  a  greater  number  of 
wheels  is  interposed,  and  such  clocks  require  to  be  wound  up 
less  frequently.  Many  go  eight  days,  and  some  are  made  to  go 
a  whole  year  without  winding. 

Wheel  Carriages. 

806.  When  a  loaded  carriage  is  moving  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
free  of  obstacles,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  does  not  consist 
of  the  weight  of  the  load/  directly,  but  of  the  friction  occasioned 
hy  the  weight.  For,  since  the  weight  acts  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  it  cannot  oppose  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane*  Nor  would  increasing  the 
weight  to  any  extent,  make  any  difference,  were  it  not  that  we 
should  thus  increase  the  friction,  which  (as  will  be  explained 
more  fully  hereafter)  is  proportioned  to  the  weight 


*  H«nee  thii  whed  is  e«]]ad  tbt  w^pnwmi. 
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When  a  carriage  wheel  is  made  to  dide  on  the  ground,  (an 
when  a  wheel  is  locked^)  the  whole  amount  of  the  friction  is  en- 
countered without  bringing  in  to  our  aid  any  mechanical  advan- 
tage ;  but  when  a  wheel  turns  on  its  axle,  the  friction  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  ground  to  the  axle,  and  each  spoke  of  the  wheel 
successively  becomes  a  lever,  turning  on  the  ground  as  a  fulcrum, 
whil^  the  power  or  force  of  the  team  is  exerted  on  the  end  next 
to  the  axle.  By  thus  transferring  the  friction  from  the  ground  to 
the  axle,  each  spoke,  in  its  turn,  is  ^ig  153. 

made  to  aid  in  overcoming  that  ftic- 
tion.  Thus,  in  Fig.  153,  let  C  be 
the  axle,  CP  the  line  of  draught, 
and  R  the  point  where  the  wheel 
touches  the  plane.  The  force  ap- 
plied in  the  direction  CP,  acts  on 
CR  at  G,  and  turns  it  on  its  fulcrum 
at.R.  This  is  the  force  by  which 
the  wheel  is  made  to  advance.  But 
the  friction  on  the  axle  atC,  reacts  in 
the  opposite  direction,  having  a  leverage  equal  only  to  the  ra- 
dius of  the  axldt  while  the  power  which  overcomes  tlus,  has  a 
leverage  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  Hence,  in  the  wheel, 
there  is  a  mechanical  advantage  gained  in  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion, in  the  ratio  of  the  rculius  of  the  wheel  to  the  radius  of  the 
axle.  Moreover,  the  axle  may  be  made  of  such  materials,  and 
lubricated  with  such  substances,  as  to  render  the  actual  amount 
of  friction  much  less  than  it  would  be  were  the  wheel  made  to 
slide  on  the  ground. 

807.  But  wheels  have  another  important  advantage,  namely,  in 
overcoming  obstacles;  in  which  case  they  act  on  the  principle  of 
the  bent  lever. 

Thus  let  A  be  an  obstacle,  as  a  stone  for  example.  From  A  let 
fall  the  perpendiculars  AN,  AM,  upon  GR,GP,  and  conceive  MAN 
to  be  a  bent  lever,  turning  on  A  as  a  fhlcrum,  the  power  being 
applied  at  M  in  the  direction  CP,  and  the  weight  resting  on  N, 
which  supports  the  center  of  gravity.  Now,  the  mechanical 
advantage  gained,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  MA  to  NA.  It  will 
therefore  be  increased  (and  of  course  the  force  necessary  to  over- 
come the  obstacle  be  diminished)  as  the  point  A  is  nearer  to  R ; 
and  the  mechanical  advantage  will  be  lessened  as  the  point  A  re- 
cedes from  R.  When  the  ob^acle  is  so  large  as  to  make  AM  only 
equal  AN,  then  no  mechanical  advantage  is  gained,  but  the  whole 
weight  of  the  load  must  be  lifted  by  the  former ;  and  when  AM 
becomes  less  than  AN,  the  wheel  involves  a  mechanical  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  dijfficulty  of  canying  the  wheel  over  the  obstacle 
becomes  very  great.  It  is  further  obvious  that  large  wheels  have 
the  mechanical  advantage,  both  as  regards  overcoming  the  fric- 
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tioB,  and  overcoming  obstacles,  in  a  higher  degree  than  small 
wheels,  since  these  afford  a  greater  leverage  than  the  others  on 
account  of  the  increased  length  of  the  spokes*  But  in  practice 
very  large  wheels  cannot  be  employedt  since  they  would  be  either 
weak  or  too  heavy,  and  the  increased  height  of  the  axle  would 
carry  the  center  of  gravity  too  high,  and  enhance  the  danger  of 
upsetting.  The  difficulty  of  turning  might  also  render  unusually 
large  wheels  ineligible ;  and  the  axle  might  be  raised  so  high,  as 
to  make  the  horse  draw  obliquely  downward  and  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  ground,  whereas  the  line  of  draught  ought  to  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  lighten  that  pressure,  especially  where  the  road 
is  soft  and  yielding. 

When  a  wheel  sinks  below  the  surface,  the  force  is  rendered 
strikingly  inefficacious  from  several  causes.  The  fulcrum  on 
which  each  spoke  successively  turns  gives  way,  and  diminishes 
greatly  the  mechanical  advantage  otherwise  gained  by  transfer- 
ring the  friction  from  the  ground  to  the  axle,  as  before  explained. 
Likewise,  the  mud  or  sand  into  which  the  wheel  has  sunk,  op- 
poses in  front  of  the  wheel  an  obstacle  like  that  represented  at 
A  in  Fig.  153,  while  the  fulorum  on  which  the  bent  lever  turns 
in  the  effort  to  lift  the  wheel  over  the  obstacle  gives  way  as  in 
the  other  case,  and  a  great  part  of  the  mechanical  advantage  is 
lost*  From  these  considerations,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
reason  of  the  superior  advantages  of  hard  and  smooth  roads. 

808.  The  line  of  draught  should  not  be  horizontal,  but  inclined 
upward  toward  the  breast  of  the  horse,  in  an  angle  not  less  than 
15  degrees  with  the  horizon.  This  brings  the  strain  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  collar,  whereas  a  horizontal  draught  lifts  the 
collar  upward,  by  which  the  force  is  wasted  and  the  animal  is 
choked.*  The  angle  of  draught,  however,  should  be  less  than 
the  above  when  the  road  is  very  smooth.  The  general  role  is, 
that  the  angle  should  be  the  same  as  the  inclination  of  a  hill« 
down  which  the  carriage  would  roll  spontaneously.  Consequent- 
ly, in  smooth  Macadamized  roads,  the  line  of  draught  should  be 
at  a  small  angle,  and  on  railways  nearly  horizontal.t 

309.  The  effect  of  suspending  a  carriage  on  springs^  is  to 
equalize  the  motion  by  causing  every  change  to  be  more  gradu- 
ally conmiunicated  to  it,  and  to  obviate  shocks.  Springs  are 
not  only  useful  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  but  they  also 
diminish  the  labor  of  draught ;  for  whenever  a  wheel  strikes  a 
stone,  it  rises  against  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  in  many  cases 
without  materially  disturbing  the  load,  whereas  without  the 
spring,  the  load,  or  a  part  of  it,  must  rise  with  every  jolt  of  the 
wheel,  and  will  resist  the  change  of  place  wiUi  a  degree  of  inertia 


*  Fuller  on  Wheel  Carriages. 
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proportionate  to  the  weight,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  percus- 
sion. Hence  springs  are  highly  useful  in  baggage  wagons,  and 
other  vehicles  used  for  heavy  transportation.* 

A  pair  of  horses  draw  more  advantageously  abreast  than  when 
one  is  harnessed  before  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  the  forward 
horse,  being  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  draws  in  a  line 
nearly  horizontal ;  consequently  he  does  not  act  with  his  whole 
force  upon  the  load,  and  moreover  expends  a  part  of  his  force  in 
a  vertical  pressure  on  the  back  of  the  other  horse. 


310.  Pulleys  are  divided  into  men  and  movailb.  In  the 
fixed  pulley,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  Art  120,  no  mechani* 
cal  advantage  is  gained,  but  its  use  consists  in  furnishing  a  con- 
venient  mode  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  power.  Thus,  it 
is  far  more  convenient  to  raise  a  bucket  from  a  well  by  drawing 
downward,  as  is  the  case  when  the  rope  passes  over  a  fixed 
pulley  above  the  head,  than  by  drawing  upward  leaning  over 
the  well.  By  means  of  the  pulley,  great  facilities  are  afforded 
for  managing  the  rigging  of  a  ship.  The  sails  at  mast  head 
can  be  easily  raised  while  the  hands  stand  upon  the  deck, 
whereas,  without  the  aid  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  the  same  forea 
removed  to  mast  head  would  operate  under  very  great  disad- 
vantages. Similar  facilities  are  afforded  by  this  kind  of  appa- 
ratus for  reusing  heavy  weights,  as  boxes  oi  merchandise,  or 

Bif .  154. 
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heavy  blocks  of  stone  in  building.  Fig.  154,  represents  a  con- 
venient method  of  elevating  large  masses  of  stone  in  boilding  a 
high  tower,  as  a  lighthouse  or  a  monument.  The  crane  at  B  en- 
ables the  workmen,  when  the  weight  is  raised,  to  swing  it  round 
to  the  point  where  it  is  to  lie,  or  to  a  platform  near  to  it.  The 
lower  end  of  the  rope  CD,  is  connect^  with  a  wheel  and  axle 
in  the  figure,  but  it  is  obvious  that  different  methods  of  applying 
the  power  might  be  adopted,  to  suit  the  convenienoe  of  the  work- 
men. For  example,  instead  of  the  wheel  and  axle  we  might 
attach  a  horse  or  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  rope  CD ;  or  we  might 
attach  a  long  tweqft  to  the  top  of  the  axis,  and  join  a  team  of 
horses  or  cattle  to  the  end  of  it,  and  raise  the  weight  by  driving 
them  round,  as  in  a  common  cider-mill. 

J^'re  escapes  sometimes  consist  merely  of  a  pulley  fixed  near 
the  window  of  the  apartment,  around  which  a  rope  may  be 
easily  placed,  having  a  basket  attached  to  the  end.  The  man 
seats  himself  in  the  basket,  grasping,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
rope  on  the  other  side  of  the  pulley,  and  thus  he  lets  himself 
gradually  down. 

311.  The  movable  pulley,  by  distributing  the  weight  into 
separate  parts,  so  that  it  is  supported  at  several  different  points 
at  once,  is  attended  by  a  mechanical  advantage,  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  such  points  of  support.  Movable  pulleys  may 
be  arranged  according  to  several  different  systenis,  which  in- 
crease the  efficacy  of  a  given  power  in  different  ratios.*  It  will 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  ascent  of  the  weight  is  in  ail 
cases  retarded  in  proportion  as  the  efficacy  of  a  given  power  is 
increased.  It  must  be  further  observed  that  in  using  any  system 
of  movable  pulleys,  the  whole  weight  of  the  pulleys  themselves, 
together  with  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the  rigidity  and  fric- 
tion of  the  rope,  all  act  against  the  power,  and  so  far  lessen  the 
weight  which  it  is  capable  of  raising.  In  the  more  complex  sys- 
tems of  pulleys,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
power  is  expended  on  the  machinery  itself.  On  account  there- 
fore  of  the  slowness  of  the  motion  which  the  weight  receives, 
and  the  loss  of  power  from  the  resistance  of  the  roped  and  blocks, 
such  systems  ot  pulleys  are  seldom  employed.  It  is  only  in  rais- 
ing vast  weights,  such  as  large  ships,  or  great  masses  of  stone 
from  a  quarry,  that  they  are  ever  used.  For  managing  the  rigging 
of  a  ship,  the  combination  usually  employed  consists  of  not  more 


however,  its  cheapness,  and  the  facility  with  whicn  it  can  be  ap- 
plied, especially  in  changing  or  modifying  the  direction  of  motion, 
the  pulley  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  useful  of  the  me- 
chanical powers. 
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THE  IKCLIinED  PLANE. 

312.  The  inclined  plane  becomes  a  mechanical  power  in  con* 
sequence  of  its  supporting  a  part  of  the  weight,  and  of  coarse 
leaving  only  a  part  to  be  supported  by  the  power.  Thus  the 
power  has  to  encounter  only  a  portion  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  a 
time^--^  portion  which  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  plane 
is  more  or  less  elevated.  When  a  plane  is  perfectly  horizontal, 
it  sustains  the  entire  pressure  of  a  bodv  that  rests  on  it ;  that  is, 
the  pressure  on  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
acting  on  the  body.  As  one  end  of  the  jrfane  is  elevated,  this 
force  is  resolved  into  two,  one  of  which  is  parallel  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  the  plane.  In  proportion  as  the  plane  is  more 
elevated,  the  part  of  the  force  which  acts  parallel  with  the  plane 
is  increased,  until,  when  the  plane  becomes  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  it  no  longer  sustains  any  portion  of  the  weight,  and  the 
latter  descends  with  the  whole  force  of  gravity. 

313.  The  amplest  example  we  have  of  the  application  of  the 
inclined  plane,  is  that  of  a  plank  raised  at  the  hinder  end  of  a 
cart  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  in  heavy  articles,  as.  barrels  or 
hogsheads.  The  force  required  to  roll  the  body  on  the  plank, 
setting  aside  friction,  is  as  much  less  than  that  required  to  lift  it 
perpendicularly,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  above  the  ground  is 
less  than  its  length.  Every  one  knows  how  much  the  facility  of 
moving  heavy  loads  is  increased  by  such  means,  and  how  the 
force  required  to  move  them  is  diminished,  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  plane  while  the  height  remains  the  same.  Long 
inclined  planes,  constructed  of  plank,  are  frequently  employed  in 
building,  especially  where  high  walls  are  built  of  large  masses 
of  stone,  the  materials  being  trundled  upon  the  plane  on  wheel* 
baiTows,  or  transported  on  heavy  rollers.  It  is  even  supposed, 
that  in  building  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  huge  masses  of 
stones  were  elevated  on  inclined  planes.  Roads  also,  except 
when  tl^y  are  perfectly  level,  afford  examples  of  this  mechanical 
power.  When  a  horse  is  drawing  a  heavy  load  on  a  perfectly 
norizontal  jdane,  what  is  it  that  occasions  such  an  expenditure 
of  force  ?  It  is  not  the  weight  of  the  load,  except  so  far  as  that 
increases  the  friction ;  for  gravity,  acting  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  can  oppose  no  resistance  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  load  is  moving.  The  answer  is,  that  the  force  of 
the  horse  is  expended  chiefly  in  overcoming  friction,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air.  But  when  a  horse  is  drawing  a  load  up  a 
hill,  he  has  not  only  these  impediments  to  encounter,  but  has 
also  to  overcome  more  or  less  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  that  is, 
he  lifts  such  a  part  of  the  load  as  bears  to  the  whole  load  the 
same  ratio,  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  hill  bears  to  its 
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length.  If  the  rise  is  <me  foot  in  twenty,  he  lifts  one  twentieth 
of  the  load»  and  therefore  encounters  so  much  resistance  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  he  had  to  overcome^  on  the  horizontaj  plane. 
If  the  aseent  were  one  foot  in  fonr,  and  the  load  were  a  ton, 
the  additional  force  required  above  what  would  be  necessary  on 
level  ground,  would  be  560  pounds. 

814.  Railways  afford  another  striking  exemplification  of  the 


lar  surface  of  a  country,  however  hilly  and  uneven,  is  reduced 
to  horizmtal  levels  and  inclined  planes.  These  are  sometimes 
inclined  at  so  slight  an  angle,  that  the  tendency  of  the  ears  down 
die  plane,  is  only  just  sufficient  to  balance  their  friction,  and 
they  would  remain  at  rest  of  themselves  in  any  part  of  the  plane, 
while  a  small  force  would  move  them  either  way.  In  other 
places  the  inclined  planes  are  very  steep  for  a  short  distance ; 
and  the  cars  ascending  them  are  sometimes  drawn  up  by  means 
of  a  power  (a  steam  engine,  for  example)  stationed  on  the 
summit,  and  sometimes  cars  descending  on  one  side  are  made  to 
draw  up  others  on  the  other  i^de,  the  two  being  connected  by  a 
chain  or  rope  which  passes  round  a  pulley  on  the  sununit* 

315.  When  railways  first  came  into  use,  the  power  of  one 
horse  was  considered  only  equal  to  a  load  of  10  tons ;  but  it  is 
now  estimated  that,  upon  a  level  railroad  of  the  best  construc- 
tion with  carriages  of  the  most  perfect  finish,  a  horse-power  is 
equivalent  to  a  load  of  22i  tons,  although  an  average  load  is 
considered  to  be  about  16  tons.  The  resistances  to  be  overcome 
have  thus  been  reduced  to  only  weight,  and  may  be 
safely  taken  at  ,  while  upon  the  best  common  roads  it  is 
never  less  than  and  is,  in  most  cases,  as  great  as  The 
advantage  of  a  good  railroad  over  a  common  turnpike,  when 
horses  are  employed,  is  therefore  in  a  tenfold  proportion.  But 
railroads  derive  their  greatest  value  from  the  employment  of 
steam  as  a  moving  power,  as  exhibited  in  the  locomotivcf 
Horses  tire  at  a  moderate  speed,  but  steam  never  tires,  and  \n 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
where  great  expedition  is  required.  By  means  of  this  force,  a 
speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  is  easily  gained,  and  in  some  extreme 
cases,  it  has  been  pushed  as  high  as  60  miles  an  hour.  But 
such  immense  loads  moving  with  such  great  velocities,  acquire 
a  momentum  that  is  truly  formidable,  and  involves  inevitable 
danger. 

316.  In  slow  motions,  canals  have  some  advantages  over  rail- 
ways.  A  horse  easily  draws  on  a  canal  a  load  of  30  tons ;  and 
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By  means  of  them  the  irregu- 
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it  is  said  that  the  eizq>loyin6nt  of  several  h<M:9es  to  a  boat  is  ad* 
vantageous,  since  the  weight  drawn  increases  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  number  of  horses.  When,  therefore,  heavy  loads,  with 
slow  niotionsy  are  to  be  transported,  canals  have  an  advantage 
over  railroads  of  two  to  one.*  But  canal  boats  cannot  be  made 
to  move  with  much  speed,  without  injury  to  the  canal  and  great 
loss  of  force  by  the  increased  resistance  of  the  water,  this  being 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  In  rail- 
ways, on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  arising  from  the  friction 
of  the  wheels  on  the  road,  is  diminished  as  the  velocity  is  in^ 
creased,  while  the  resistance  of  the  air,  although  increased  by  . 
an  increase  of  velocity  like  any  other  fluid,  is  so  small  as  to  oc* 
casion  no  serious  impediment,  being  at  a  velocity  of  14  miles  per 
hour,  only  about  1  lb.  on  every  square  foot  ci  the  front  of  the 
lead^g  carriage. 

THE  SCKEW. 

817.  When  a  road,  instead  of  ascending  a  hill  directly,  winds 
round  it  to  the  summit,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  inclined  plane,  and 
thus  aid  the  moving  force,  the  inclined  plane  becomes  a  screw. 
In  the  same  manner  a  pair  of  stairs,  winding  around  the  sides 
a  cylindrical  tower,  cather  within  or  without,  affords  an  in- 
stance of  an  inclined  plane  so  modified  as  to  become  a  screw. 
These  examples  show  the  strong  analogy  which  subsists  between 
these  two  mechanical  powers ;  or  rather,  they  show  that  the 
screw  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  inclined  plane. 

318.  The  screw  is  generally  employed  when  severe  pressure 
is  to  be  exerted  through  small  spaces,  and  is  therefore  the  agent 
in  most  presses.  Being  subject  to  great  loss  from  friction,  (upon 
which  however  its  chief  utility  depends,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after,) It  usually  exerts  but  a  small  power  of  itself,  but  derives 
its  principal  efficacy  firom  the  lever,  or  from  wheel- work,  with 
which  it  is  very  easily  combined.  Thus,  in  Fig.  155,  were  the 
power  applied  directly  to  the  screw,  the  mechanical  advantage 
gained  would  hardly  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  by  fric- 
tion ;  but  by  means  of  the  lever,  (which  may  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  at  pleasure,)  the  power  is  greatly  increased.  Also,  by 
means  of  the  endless  screw,  Fig.  98,  combined  with  the  wheel 
and  axle,  a  very  powerful  force  may  be  exerted ;  and  as  the 
mechanical  power  of  the  screw  depends  upon  the  relative  mag- 
nitude of  the  circumference  tbrough  which  the  power  revcdves, 
and  the  distance  between  the  threads,  (Art.  139,)  it  is  evident 
that,  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  maehine,  we  must  either  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  lever  by  which  the  power  acts,  or  dt- 
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miiiish  the  distance  between  the  threads*  Although,  in  theory, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  mechanical  ef&cacy  by 
these  means,  yet  practical  inconvenience  arises  from  the  great 
space  over  which  a  very  long  lever  traverses.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  the  machine  is  increased  by  diminishing  the 
distance  between  the  threads,  and  of  course  their  size,  the  thread 
will  become  too  slender  to  bear  a  great  resistance.  The  cases 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  power  of  the  machine, 
being  those  in  which  the  greatest  resistances  are  to  be  over-* 
come,  the  object  will  evidently  be  defeated,  if  the  means  chosen 
to  increase  that  power,  deprives  the  machine  of  the  strength 
which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  force  to  which  it  is  to  be  sub^ 
mitted.* 

319.  These  inconveniences  are  remedied  by  Hunter^s  ScreWf 
which,  while  it  gives  to  the  machine  all  the  requisite  strength 
and  compactness,  allows  it  to  have  an  almost  unlimited  degree 
of  mechanical  efficacy.  This  contrivance,  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  155,  acts  upon  a. principle  similar 
to  that  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  145,  where  the  efficacy  of 
the  power  is  increased  by  diminishing  the 
velocity  of  the  weight,  which  is  accom* 
plished  by  making  the  rope  unwind  on  one 
side  while  it  winds  up,  with  somewhat 
greater  speed,  on  the  other  side*  In  the 
case  before  us,  the  screw  is  likevrise  com- 
posed of  a  smaller  and  a  larger  thread,  the 
former  turning  upward  while  the  latter 
turns  downward  with  a  Httle  greater  ve- 
locity, and  consequently  the  screw,  on  the 
whole,  advances  with  the  difference  between  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  threads';  and  since  this  difference  may  be  small  to  any 
extent,  so  the  efficacy  of  the  power  may  be  increased  indefinite^ 
ly.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  motion  of  such  a  screw  is 
exceedingly  slow.  Thus  in  Fig.  155,  A  descends,  while  B,  play- 
ing in  a  concave  screw  in  A,  ascends ;  but  the  distance  between 
the  threads  of  A  being  greater  than  the  distance  between  tibose 
of  B,  the  screw,  on  the  whole,  advances  with  the  difference^ 
Suppose  that  A  has  20  threads  in  an  inch,  and  B  21 ;  then  du- 
ring one  revolution,  A  will  detcend  through  the  20th,  while  B 
a9oends  through  the  21st  part  of  an  inch.  The  compound  screw, 
tiierefore,  will  advance  through  a  space  equal  to  the  difference : 
that  is,  through  a  space  equal  to  Vir^/r^Tiv^^  of  inch.  This 
small  space  is  therefore,  in  effect,  Uie  distance  between  two  con- 
tiguous threads ;  and  the  power  of  the  machine  is,  as  usual,  ex« 
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pressed  by  the  number  of  times  their  distance  is  contained  in 
the  circumference  described  in  one  revolution  of  the  power. 
For  example,  let  the  circumference  of  the  circle  be  one  foot ; 
then  12-rTj^=5040=the  weight  or  resistance,  the  power  being 
1 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  efficacy  of  the  power  is  increased  five 
thousand  and  forty  times. 

/  820.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  principles  already  explained, 
that  the  power  will  in  this  case  move  over  6040  times  as  great 
a  space  as  the  weight.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  screw  affords 
the  means  of  measuring  very  minute  spaces,  and  hence  is  derived 
the  Micrometer  Screw.  The  very  slow  motion  which  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  end  of  a  screw,  while  the  power  moves  over  a 
space  vastly  greater,  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. For  example,  suppose  a  screw  to  be  so  cut  as  to  have  50 
threads  in  an  incn ;  then  each  revolution  of  the  screw  will  ad- 
vance its  point  through  the  50th  part  of  an  inch,  and  if  that  point 
acted  against  a  thread  or  wire,  it  would  move  it  over  a  gradua 
ted  space  only  that  distance  in  a  whole  revolution  of  the  screw. 
Now  suppose  the  head  of  the  screw  to  be  a  circle  an  inch  in  di* 
ameter,  and  of  course  something  more  than  three  inches  in  cir^ 
cumference.  This  circumference  may  easily  be  divided  into  a 
hundred  equal  parts,  distinctly  visible ;  and  if  a  fixed  index  be 
applied  to  it,  tne  hundredth  part  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw 
may  be  observed,  by  noting  the  passage  of  one  division  of  the 
head  under  the  index.  But  the  hundredth  part  of  a  revolution 
carries  the  point  of  the  screw  only  through  the  of  •^v=') 
jjf^fth  part  of  an  inch.  Such  an  apparatus  is  frequently  at^ 
tached  to  the  limbs  of  graduated  instruments,  for  the  purposes 
of  astronomical  and  other  observations ;  by  which  means,  a  por- 
tion of  the  graduated  arc  no  greater  than  the  10th  part  of  a  sec- 
ond, can  be  estimated. 

In  like  manner,  any  other  small  space  may  be  measured  by 
the  aid  of  the  Micrometer  Screw.  Thus,  any  aliquot  part  of  a 
pound,  or  an  ounce,  in  the  steelyards,  may  be  found  by  adapting 
the  screw  to  the  counterpoise  so  as  to  move  it  slowly  over  the 
space  between  two  notches,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out,  by 
an  index  on  its  head,  the  exact  portion  of  the  space  over  which 
it  passes. 

THS  WEDGE. 

321.  If  instead  of  moving  a  load  on  an  inclined  plane,  the 
diane  itself  ia  moved  beneath  the  load,  it  then  becomes  a  wedge. 
Thus,  if  a  perpendicular  beam  have  one  end  resting  upon  an 
inclined  plane,  (the  beam  being  so  secured  as  to  be  capable  of 
moving  only  up  and  down,)  and  the  plane  be  drawn  under  it,  the 
beam  will  be  elevated ;  and  the  power  required  to  effect  this 
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-will  be  ta  that  required  to  raise  the  beam  when  applied  directly 
to  itf  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length  ;---or,  considering  the 
plane  as  a  half  wedge,  the  proportion  will  be,  ae  half  the  hack  of 
the  wedge  to  its  lerigth.    (Art.  146.) 

322.  In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  wedges  are  used  where  an 
enormous  force  is  to  be  exerted  through  a  very  small  space. 
Thus  it  is  resorted  to  for  splitting  masses  of  timber  or  stone. 
Ships  are  raised  in  docks  by  wedges  driven  under  their  keels. 
The  wedge  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  oil-mill.  The  seeds 
from  which  the  oil  is  to  be  extracted  are  introduced  into  hair 
bags,  and  placed  between  planes  of  hard  wood.  Wedges  in- 
serted between  the  bags  are  driven  by  allowing  heavy  beams  to 
fall  on  them.  The  pressure  thus  excited  is  so  intense,  that  the 
seeds  in  the  bags  are  formed  into  a  mass  nearly  as  solid  as  wood 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  wedge  has  been  used  to 
restore  a  tottering  edifice  to  its  perpendicular  position.  All  cut* 
ting  and  piercing  instruments,  such  as  knives,  razors,  scissors, 
chisels,  nails,  pins,  needles,  awls,  &c.  are  wedges*  The  angle 
of  the  wedge  in  these  cases,  is  more  or  less  acute,  according  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  determining  this,  two 
things  are  to  be  considered — the  mechanical  power,  which  is  in- 
creased by  diminishing  the  angle  of  the  wedge,  (Art.  146,)  and 
the  strength  of  the  tool,  which  is  always  diminished  by  the  same 
cause.  There  is,  therefore,  a  practical  limit  to  the  increase  of 
the  power,  and  that  degree  of  sharpness  only  is  to  be  given  to 
the  tool,  which  is  consistent  with  the  strength  requisite  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  tends  intended  for  cut- 
ting wood  the  angle  is  generally  about  30'' ;  for  iron  it  is  from 
601^  to  60^  ;  and  for  brass,  from  80''  to  OO^".  Tools  which  act  by 
pressure  may  be  made  more  acute  than  those  which  are  driven 
by  a  blow ;  and,  in  general,  the  sc^er  and  more  yielding  the 
substance  to  be  divided  is,  and  the  less  thc'power  required  to  act 
upon  it,  the  more  acute  the  wedge  may  be  constructed.* 

323.  In  many  cases,  the  utility  of  the  wedge  depends  on  that 
which  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  theory,  viz.  the  friction  which 
arises  between  its  surface  and  the  substance  which  it  divides. 
This  is  the  case  when  pins,  bolts,  or  nails,  are  used  for  binding 
the  parts  of  structures  together ;  in  which  case  were  it  not  for 
the  friction,  they  would  recoil  from  their  places,  and  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Even  when  the  wedge  is  used  as  a 
mechanical  engine,  the  presence  of  friction  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  its  practical  utility.  The  power  generally  acts  by 
successive  blows,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  constant  intermission^ 
and  but  for  the  friction,  the  wedge  would  recoil  between  the 
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intervals  of  the  blows  with  as  much  force  as  it  had  been  driven 
forward,  and  the  object  of  the  labor  would  be  continaally  frus^ 
trated* 

GEVERAL  UM ABKB  ON  M ACHINSKT. 

324.  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  boasted  to  King  Hiero,  that 
if  he  would  give  him  a  place  tp  fix  his  machine,  (a      tfru,)  he 

would  move  the  world."  Yet  there  can  be  no  machine  by  the 
aid  of  which  Archimedes  could  move  the  world,  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  moving,  himself,  over  as  much  more  space  than 
that  over  which  he  moved  the  earth,  as  his  weight  was  less  than 
that  of  the  whole  earth.  If  Archimedes  had  received  the  place 
he  desired,  and  had  also  employed,  what  was  equally  desirable, 
a  machine  which  operated  &ee  of  all  resistance,  he  must  have 
moved  with  the  velocity  of  a  cajuion  ball,  to  have  shifted  the 
earth  only  the  27  milliondi  part  of  an  inch  in  a  million  of  years.^ 

325.  Machines  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  intended 
simply  to  sustain  a  weight  and  diose  intended  to  move  it.  In 
machines  of  the  first  class,  estimating  the  efiect  by  the  weight 
sustained,  it  is  evident  that  the  efficacy  of  the  power  is  increased. 
By  means  of  a  lever,  for  example,  a  man  may  sustain  a  weight 
ten  times  as  great  as  he  could  by  his  unaided  strength.  We  may 
perceive,  however,  on  closer  examination,  that  he  does  not  in  fact 
bear  the  whole  weight,  but  only  one  tenth  part  of  it.  Let  it  be 
a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  where  the  weight  is  ten  times  nearer 
the  fulcrum  than  the  end  is  to  which  the  power  is  applied.  Now 
the  hand  that  supports  this  end  performs  the  same  ofiice  as  the 
second  fulcrum  in  a  lever  of  the  first  kind ;  and  since  (Art.  102) 
the  pressure  on  each  fulcrum  is  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the 
weight,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  nine  parts  out  of  the  ten 
are  borne  by  the  prop,  and  only  one  by  the  power.  If  (says  Car- 
not)  Archimedes  had  obtained  his  fixed  point,"  it  would  not, 
in  reality,  have  been  Archimedes,  but  the  fixed  p^t  that  would 
have  sustained  the  earth. 

In  machines  of  the  second  class,  the  efiect  is  not  estimated 
simply  by  the  weight  moved,  but  we  must  take  into  the  account 
the  time  occupied  in  moving  it  a  certain  distance,  that  is,  the 
velocity.  Hence,  the  efiect  of  moving  powers  is  estimated  by 
the  product  of  the  weight  moved  multiplied  by  the  velocity,  or 
it  is  measured  by  the  momentum  produced.  Moreover,  in  the 
former  case,  all  resistance  from  Motion,  the  rigidity  of  ropes,  and 
BO  on,  conspire  with  the  power  in  sustaining  the  weight ;  but  in 
machines  of  the  second  class,  all  such  resistances  oppose  the  ac- 
tion of  the  power,  and  require  a  greater  power  for  a  given  weight 


•  Ed  Encyc^  XII,  578. 
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liian  would  be  necessary,  if  the  power  were  applied  directly  to 
the  weight.* 

326.  Hence  it  will  be  inferred,  that  no  momentum^  or  effective 
force,  is  gained  by  any  of  the  mechanical  powers,  or  by  any  ma- 
chine. If  a  man,  with  his  naked  hand^  can  lift  to  a  given 
height,  as  one  foot,  only  150  pounds  in  one  second,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  perform  any  more  Jabor  than  this  by  any  me- 
chanical contrivances.t  On  the  contrary,  when  the  structure  of 
the  machine  is  complicated,  there  is  a  loss  of  force,  by  employing 
the  machine  instead  of  the  naked  hands,  proportioned  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  parts  of  the  machine  itself  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  doctrine  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
useful  effect  produced  is  estimated  from  the  joint  product  of  the 
force,  velocity,  and  time.  Thus,  FxTxV=jFx2TxV=2Fx 
^TxV=Fxfrx2V,  &c4  A  convenient  method  of  estimating 
different  forces  is  to  draw  a  heavy  weight  out  of  a  well,  by  a 
rope  passing  horizontally  over  a  fixed  pulley,  near  the  top  of  the 
well.  Suppose  that  a  man  can  draw  up  a  rock  weighing  100 
pounds,  through  the  space  of  50  feet  in  one  minute.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  able  to  draw  up  ten  such  masses  in  ten  minutes, 
weighing  in  all  1000  pounds.  Now  by  passing  the  rope  over 
five  pulleys,  (allowing  nothing  for  the  friction  of  the  pulleys,)  he 
might  with  the  same  force  lift  the  whole  1000  pounds  at  once ; 
but  it  would  rise  ten  times  as  slowly  as  the  100  pounds  did  be- 
fore, and  consequently  would  be  ten  minutes  in  reaching  the  top. 
Therefore,  in  a  given  time,  it  appears  that  the  man  would  raise 
the  same  weight  through  a  given  space,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  machinery.  In  the  former  case,  the  100.  pounds  might  have 
been  raised  during  the  ten  minutes  through  the  space  of  500  in- 
stead of  50  feet ;  but  100  x  500x10=1000  x  50x10:  so  that  the 
labor  performed  would  have  been  the  same  in  both  cases.  Let 
us  suppose  that  P  is  a  power  amounting  to  an  ounce,  and  that 
W  is  a  weight  amounting  to  50  ounces,  and  that  F  elevates  W 
by  means  of  a  machine.  In  virtue  of  the  propertv  already 
stated,  it  follows,  that  while  F  moves  through  50  feet,  W  will  be 
moved  through  1  foot ;  but  in  moving  P  through  50  (eety  fifty 
distinct  efforts  are  made,  by  each  of  which,  if  applied  directly,  1 
ounce  would  be  moved  through  1  foot.§ 

327.  What  iheUf  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  advantages  gained 
by  Machinery  ?  The  advantages  still  are  very  great,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

(1.)  By  the  aid  of  machinery,  fi»e  con  frequently  apply  our  force 
to  much  better  purpose.   Thus  in  lifting  a  weight  out  of  a  well, 


*  VentaroLi*8  Mechanics,  p.  164. 

+  EmcTBon's  Mechanics,  p.  150.   Cavallo,  Nat.  Phil.  I,  251. 
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or  in  raising  ore  out  of  a  mine,  it  is  obvious  with  how  much 
more  effect  a  man  can  work  aJt  the  arm  of  a  windlass,  than  he 
could  draw  directly  upon  the  rope  by  stooping  over  the  well. 
So  in  raising  a  rock  from  its  bed  by  means  of  a  bands^nke  or 
crowbar,  we  can  easily  see  how  much  more  effectually  we  can 
bring  our  force  to  bear  upon  it  than  we  could  do  with  our  naked 
bands. 

(2.)  By  the  aid  of  machinery,  a  man  may  be  able  to  perform 
workis  to  which  his  naked  strength  would  be  wholly  ineompetent. 
Thus,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  one  might  be  able  to  lift  a 
rock  from  its  bed  with  a  handspike,  upon  which  he  could  make 
no  impression  with  his  naked  hands :  or,  by  means  of  pulleys, 
he  might  raise  a  box  of  merehandise  iirom  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
which  he  could  not  start  at  all  with  his  unassisted  fierce.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  if  the  weight  could  he  divided  into  small  parcels^ 
and  if  the  force  could  be  as  advantageously  applied  without 
machinery  as  with  it,  the  labor  would  be  perform^  as  easily  in 
a  given  time  in  one  way  as  in  the  other.  But  it  might  not  be 
possible  or  at  least  convenient  thus  to  divide  it.  Or  if,  instead 
of  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  parcels,  the  same  number  of  men 
could  act  directly  upon  the  weight  at  once,  the  amount  of*  labor 
which  they  would  all  exert  in  raising  the  weight  without  ma- 
chinery, would  be  the  same  as  that  which  the  single  man  before 
supposed  would  exert  with  his  machinery.  But  it  might  not  be 
convenient  to  assemble  so  many  hands  at  a  time ;  or  perhaps 
such  a  number  could  not  work  advantageously  together.  A 
farmer  has  many  occasions  for  lifting  or  removing  great  weights 
when  his  laborers  are  not  more  in*  number  than  two  or  three  in 
all.  These  must  therefcm  perfoi^m  the  labor  of  50  times  as 
many  men  by  being  50  times  as  long  about  it.  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
ample given  on  page  118,  of  a  combination  of  the  mechanical 
powers  employed  to  haul  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  where  a  single 
man  turning  on  a  winch,  with  the  force  of  100  pounds  exerts  a 
force  on  the  ship  amounting  to  16U  tons,  the  ship  would  move 
as  much  slower  than  the  hand  as  100  pounds  is  less  than  161  i 
tons ;  and  consequently  a  great  length  of  time  would  be  required 
for  an  individual  to  perform  this  labor,  even  supposing  no  resist- 
ance to  be  encountered  from  the  machinery  itself. 

(3.)  Machinery  frequently  enables  a  man  to  exert  his  whole 
force  in  circumstances  where,  without  such  aid,  he  could  employ 
but  a  part  of  it  Thus,  in  winding  silk  or  thread,  to  turn  a  single 
reel  might  not  require  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  force  which  the 
laborer  is  capable  of  exerting.  Suitable  machinery  would  enable 
him  to  turn  fifty  spools  at  once. 

(4.)  But  the  most  striking  advantage  of  machinery,  is  not 
found  in  the  facilities  which  it  lends  to  the  personal  strength  of 
man.  It  lies  in  this,  that  it  affords  the  means  of  calling  in  to 
his  assistance  the  superior  powers  of  the  horse  and  the  ox,  of 
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water*  of  wind,  and  esq^ecially  of  steam.  Here  we  find  the  ex« 
cellence  of  mechanical  contrivances  fully  exhibited ;  and  no- 
where else  has  the  inventive  genius  of  man  displayed  itself  to 
ao  great  advantage.  But  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  various 
combinations  of  mechanical  powers  produce  no  force :  they  only 
apply  it.  They  form  the  coQimunication  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  body  moved ;  and  while  the  power  itself  may  be 
incapable  of  acting  except  in  one  direction,  we  are  able  by 
means  of  cranks,  levers,  and  toothed  wheels,  to  direct  and  modify 
that  force  to  suit  our  convenience  or  necessities.  Every  one 
may  see  examples  of  this  in  the  construction  of  the  most  com- 
mon saw-mill  or  flour-mill,  turned  by  water.  In  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing wheat,  the  stones  are  required  to  move  horizontally,  while 
the  action  of  the  waterfall  is  perpendicular.  We  therefore  re<^ 
ceiv^  the  whole  force  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and  ^ 
transmit  it  through  several  intermediate  wheels  to  the  revolving 
stone,  where  the  grinding  is  performed.  So  in  a  saw-mill,  the 
water  first  communicates  a  rotary  motion  to  the  wheel,  and  this 
motion  is  converted  by  means  of  a  crank  into  what  is  called  a 
reciprocating  motion,  as  that  of  the  saw  in  its  ascent  and  de- 
scent. By  means  of  wheel- work  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body 
is  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

328.  In  short,  machines  enable  us  to  form  a  convenient  com- 
munication between  the  power  and  the  weight ;  to  give  to  the 
weight  any  required  direction  or  velocity ;  to  apply  force  to  the 
best  advantage ;  to  vary  the  circumstances  of  velocity  and  time 
as  the  amount  of  our  force  may  require ;  and  to  bring  to  our  aid 
the  great  moving  powers  that  exist  in  nature.  Our  next  object, 
therefore,  will  be  to  see  by  what  particular  niethods  these  several 
purposes  are  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REGULATION  OF  MACHINERY,  AND  CONTRIVANCES  FOR  MODI- 
FYING MOTION. 

329.  It  is  highly  important  to  the  succesrful  operation  of  any 
machine,  that  its  motion  should  be  regular  and  uniform.  Jolts 
and  irregular  movements,  waste  the  power,  wear  upon  the  mar 
chine,  and  perform  the  work  unevenly.   The  sources  of  irregu- 
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larity  are  varioos,  bat  they  are  chiefly  the  three  followhig,  viz. 
variations  in  the  power,  variations  in  the  weight  or  resistaneey 
and  changes  of  velocity  in  parts  of  the  machine  itself.  Thus  in 
the  steam  engine,  the  fire  may  bum  with  more  or  less  intensity, 
and  produce  corresponding  quantities  of  the  moving  power ;  the 
load  to  be  carried  (as  that  of  a  steamboat)  may  be  much  greater 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  be  subject  to  sudden  changes ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  piston,  which  carries  the  machinery,  ceases 
altogether  at  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  and  would  move  a 
machine  by  hitches  or  separate  impulses,  were  there  no  contri- 
vance connected  with  it  for  keeping  up  a  uniform  motion. 

330.  The  kinds  of  apparatus  employed  to  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties, and  to  secure  unifonn  movements  to  machines,  are,  in 
general,  called  regulators.  Large  machines  or  engines  them* 
selves,  in  consequence  of  their  inertia,  acquire  and  maintain  to  a 
considerable  extent,  uniformity  of  motion.  A  flour-mill  carried 
by  water,  when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  rate  of  .going,  will  not 
suddenly  change  that  rate  by  any  alteration  in  the  force  of  the 
stream ;  and  a  ship  sailing  between  the  opposite  forces,  arising 
from  the  impulse  of  the  wind  and  the  resistance  of  the  water, 
will  move  steadily  along,  notwithstanding  the  breeze  that  car- 
ries it  'may  fluctuate  continually.  We  can  see  this  principle 
sometimes  operating  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  grindstone  turned 
by  a  winch  moves  steadily,  although  the  force  applied  at  one 
part  of  the  revolution  is  much  greater  than  at  anothen  Large 
grindstones  exhibit  the  advantage  of  this  principle  much  more 
than  small  ones.  But  in  many  instances,  this  natural  tenden- 
cy toward  uniform  motjon  is  not  sufiicient,  and  artificial  con- 
trivances are  introduced  expressly  for  this  purpose.  As  exam- 
ples of  regulators  we  may  especially  notice  ttLree,the  Pendulun^ 
the  Fly  Wheel,  and  the  Governor. 

33L  The  Fly  Wheel  affords  the  ^ig.  156, 

most  common  and  effectual  method 
of  equalizing  motion,  especially  in 
heavy  kinds  of  machinery.  It  con- 
sists of  a  heavy  wheel,  (Fig.  156,) 
aflfording  as  much  weight  as  possible 
under  as  small  a  surface,  in  order, 
that  the  inertia  may  be  great,  while 
the  resistance  from  the  air  is  small. 
It  is  therefore  usually  a  heavy  hoop 
of  iron  with  thick  bars  of  the  same 
metal.  The  Fly  is  balanced  on  its 
axis,  and  so  connected  with  the  machinery  as  to  turn  rapidly 
around  with  it,  and  receiving  a  constant  impulse  from  the  mov- 
ing power,  it  becomes  a  magazine  or  repository  of  motion.  Gon- 
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sequentiy,  by  its  inertia,  it  is  ready  to  iiupply  any  deficiency  of 

Swer  that  may  arise  from  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  moving 
'Ce,  or  to  check  any  sadden  impulse  which  may  result  from  an 
accidental  excess  of  that  force.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
handle  of  a  pump  to  be  connected  with  a  water  wheel,  and  to 
be  carried  by  it.  Here  the  power,  namely  the  waterfall,  is  con- 
stant, while  the  weight  is  subject  to  continual  alternations, 
amounting  to  a  heavy  load  as  the  piston  is^  ascending,  but  op- 
posing scarcely  any  resistance  while  the  piston  is  descending. 
The  motion,  therefore,  would  vary  between  nothing  and  a  highly 
accelerated  velocity,  and  the  machinery  would  be  subject  to 
constant  strains  and  jolts.  A  Fly  prevents  these  alternations, 
and  renders  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  piston  nearly  uniform. 
In  pile  engines  or  stamping^mills  a  team  of  horses  is  sometimes 
employed  to  raise  a  heavy  weight,  which,  when  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, is  suddenly  disengaged,  and  falls  with  great  force.  As  the  dis* 
engagement  is  instantaneous,  the  horses  would  instantly  tumble 
down  were  not  their  motion  checked  by  some  contrivance  which 
should  prevent  the  machinery  from  receiving  any  sudden  in- 
crease of  velocity.  This  purpose  is  completely  answered  by  the 
Fly.* 

332.  Besides  the  use  of  the  Fly  Wheel  in  regulating  the  action 
of  machinery,  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  accumuhuinff 
successive  exertions  of  a  power,  so  as  to  produce  a  much  more 
forcible  effect  by  their  aggregation  than  could  possibly  be  done 
by  their  separate  actions.  If  a  small  force  is  repeatedly  applied 
in  giving  rotation  to  a  Fly  Wheel,  and  is  continued  until  the 
wheel  has  acquired  a  very  considerable  velocity^  such  a  quantity 
of  force  will  be  at  length  acciunulated  in  its  circumference,  as  to 
overcome  resistance  and  produce  effects  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  immediate  action  of  the  original  force.  Thus  it  would  be 
very  easy  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the  mere  action  of  a  man's  arm, 
to  impart  tx>  the  circumference  of  a  Fly  Wheel,  a  force  which 
would  give  an  impulse  to  a  musket  ball  equal  to  that  which  it 
receives  from  a  full  charge  of  powder.f 

The  same  principle  explains  the  force  with  which  a  stone  may 
be  projected  from  a  sling.  The  thong  is  swung  several  times 
around  by  the  arm  until  a  considerable  porticm  of  force  is  ac- 
cumulated, and  then  it  is  projected  with  all  the  collected  force. 
If  a  heavy  leaden  ball  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  strong  pieee 
of  cane  or  whalebone,  it  may  easily  be  driven  through  a  board : 
by  taking  the  end  of  the  rod  remote  from  the  ball  in  the  hand, 
and  striking  the  board  a  smart  blow  with  the  end  bearing  the 
ball,  such  a  velocity  may  easily  be  given  to  die  ball  as  will  drive 
it  through  the  boafd.l 


4  Gn|W7*«  Maeh.,  U,  14.        t  Ldlnsryof  UmM  KnoiMge.  lib. 
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838.  The  astooishiiig  effects  of  a  Fly  Wheel,  as  an  accnnra- 
later  of  force,  have  led  some  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
such  an  apparatus  increases  the  actual  force  of  a  machtne.  So  far 
from  this,  since  a  Fly  cannot  act  without  friction  and  resistance 
from  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  actual  moving  force  must  unavoid- 
ably be  lost  by  the  use  of  this  appendage.  In  cases,  however^ 
where  a  Fly  is  properly  adjusted  and  applied,  this  loss  of  power 
is  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  advantageous  distribution 
of  what  remains.  As  an  accumulator  of  force,  a  Fly  can  never 
have  more  force  than  has  been  applied  to  put  it  in  motion.  In 
this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  an  elastic  spring.  In  bending  a 
spring,  a  gradual  expenditure  of  power  is  necessary.  On  the 
recoil,  this  power  is  exerted  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  that 
consumed  in  its  production,  but  its  total  amount  is  not  altered^ 
In  this  way  the  Fly  Wheel  is  used.  Thus,  in  mills  for  rolling 
metal,  the  water  wheel  or  other  moving  power,  is  allowed  for 
some  time  to  act  upon  the  Fly  alone,  no  load  being  placed  upon 
the  machine.  A  force  is  thus  gained  which  is  sufficient  to  roH  a 
large  piece  of  metal,  to  which,  without  such  means,  the  mill 
would  be  quite  inadequate.  In  the  same  manner,  a  force  may 
be  gained  by  the  arm  of  a  man  acting  on  a  Fly  for  a  few  seconds, 
sufficient  to  impress  an  image  on  a  piece  of  metal  by  an  instan- 
taneous stroke.  The  Fly  is,  there- 
fore, the  principal  agent  in  coining 
presses.  Its  power  is  oflen  trans- 
mitted to  the  working  point  by 
means  of  a  screw.  At  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  cross  arm  AB,  (Fig. 
157,)  which  works  the  screw,  two 
heavy  balls  of  metal  are  placed. 
When  the  arm  AB  is  whirled  round, 
those  masses  of  metal  acquire  a 
momentum,  by  which  the  screw,  being  driven  forward,  urges  the 
die  with  immense  foree  against  the  substance  destined  to  receive 
the  impression.  Some  engines  used  in  coining  have  Flies  with 
arms  four  feet  long,  bearing  one  hundredweight  at  each  of  their 
extremities.  By  turning  such  an  ajm  at  the  rate  of  one  entire 
circumference  m  a  second,  the  die  will  be  driven  against  the 
metal  with  the  same  force  as  that  with  which  7500  pounds  weight 
would  fall  from  the  height  of  16  feet ;  an  enormous  power,  if 
the  simplicity  and  compactness  of  the  machine  is  considered. 
By  the  action  of  a  Fly,  working  in  this  manner,  is  produced  the 
open  work  of  fenders,  fire  grates,  and  sometimes  ornamental 
articles  wrought  in  metal.  The  cutting  tool,  shaped  according 
to  the  pattern  to  be  executed,  is  attached  to  the  .end  of  a  screw ; 
and  the  metal  being  held  in  a  proper  position  beneath  it,  the  Fly 
is  made  to  urge  the  tool  downward  with  such  force  as  to  stamp 
out  pieces  of  the  required  figure*   When  the  pattern  is  compli- 
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eated,  and  k  is  necessary  to  preserve  with  exactness  the  relative 
situation  of  its  different  parts,  a  number  of  punches  are  impelled 
together,  so  as  to  strike  the  entire  piece  of  metal  at  the  same 
instant,  and  in  this  manner  the  most  elaborate  work  is  executed 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  hand.* 

334.  To  maintain  a  uniform  ve-  Fig.  15a 

locity  with  a  varying  resistance,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  contrivances 
ever  used  is  the  Gouemor,  (Fig. 
158,)  an  instrument  used  in  mill 
work,  but  the  application  of  which 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  steam 
engine,  when  that  machine  is  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  principle  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  this  instrument  depends,  is  easily 
explained.  Let  AB  be  a  vertical 
axis  which  is  made  to  revolve  by 
the  wheel  A,  acted  on  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery,  and  so  that 
it  always  revolves  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  that  of  the  fly  wheel. 
Two  heavy  balls  G,  G  are  attached 
to  metal  rods,  which  work  on  a  pivot 
at  B,  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
receding  from  the  axis  AB.  As 

they  recede  from  the  axis,  the  joints  D,  D'  recede  from  one 
another,  and  the  joint  E  is  drawn  down.  This  joint  E  is  con* 
nected  with  the  end  of  a  lever  or  a  system  of  levers,  the  action 
of  which  we  shall  presently  explain. 

Now  by  the  revolution  of  the  spindle  or  axis  AB,  the  balls  C, 
C  acquire  an  obvious  tendency  to  fly  ofi*  from  the  axis,  and  this 
tendency  is  resisted  by  their  weight ;  so  that,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  revolving  vnth,  a  certain  velocity,  the  balls  remain 
suspended,  and  neither  move  to  or  from  the  axis.  A  greater 
velocity,  by  giving  a  greater  centrifugal  force,  would  cause  the 
balls  to  fly  further  ofi*,  (Art.  238,)  and  a  less  velocity  would 
cause  them  to  fall  toward  the  axis.  This  is  strictly  true  only 
when  the  range  of  balls  is  small,  compared  with  the  length  of 
the  rods  to  wUch  they  are  attached,  which,  however,  is  always 
the  case  in  practice.  If,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  levers  with 
which  the  joint  E  is  connected  is  directed  upon  the  first  mover 
in  such  a  manner,  that  its  energy  is  diminisned  when  E  is  de- 
pressed, and  increased  when  £  is  elevated,  it  is  plain  that  the 
uniformity  of  velocity  which  is  sought  may  be  obtained.  Let 
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tm  suppose  that  the  levers  oa  wbieb  £  works  commumcate  with 
a  valve  which  admits  steam  to  the  piston  of  a.  steam  engine,  to 
which  this  Governor  is  applied ;  and  suppose  that  when  £  is 
raised,  and  the  balls  G,  C  rest  in  their  seats,  the  valve  is  fully 
open,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  flow  in  a  full  stream  to  the 
piston ;  but  that,  according  as  £  is  depressed,  the  levers  gradu- 
ally close  the  valve,  so  as  to  admit  the  steam  in  a  constantly 
diminished  quantity.  Now  suppose  that  the  engine,  has  been 
working  twenty  printing  presses,  and  that  the  action  of  ten  of 
them  is  suddenly  suspended.  The  engine  thus  loses  half  itis 
load,  and  would,  if  the  same  power  of  steam  continued  to  be 
admitted,  move  with  about  twice  its  former  velocity.  But  the 
moment  an  increased  velocity  is  perceived  in  the  machine,  the 
balls  C,  C  recede  from  the  axis,  draw  down  the  joint  £,  partially 
close  the  valve,  and  check  the.  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder. 
The  impelling  power  is  thus  diminished ;  and  if  it  be  diminished 
in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  the  load,  the  machine  will  move 
with  its  former  velocity ;  but  if  it  should^  at  first,  be  more  di* 
minished,  the  velocity  will  be  less  than  its  former  velocity,  and 
the  balls  will  again  move  toward  the  axis  and  open  the  valve, 
and  will,  at  length,  settle  into  that  position  in  which  the  steam 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  load  <m 
the  machine ;  and  the  proper  veloci^  will  thus  be  restored.* 

CONTRIVANCES  FOR  MOD0YINO  MOTION. 

335.  In  Chapter  III,  we  have  already  explained  the  mode  in 
which  motion  is  communicated,  and  its  velocity  regulated  by 
tcheeUwwh.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  a  few  examples  of  the 
more  special  contrivances  by  which  motion  is  modified  to  suit 
particular  purposes,  recommending  it  to  the  student  of  mechanics 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  other  contrivances  of  the  same 
nature,  by  the  actual  inspection  of  machinery  as  opportunity  may 
ofier. 

386.  The  motion  required  for  a  particular  purpose  may  be  rec- 
tUinearf  as  that  of  a  ecLrriage  or  bucket  drawn  out  of  a  well,  or 
rotary,  as  in  ordinary  wheel-work,  or  reciprocating,  as  in  a  saw- 
mill or  a  pendulum. 

The  simplest  mode  of  producing  rectilinear  motion  is  by  means 
of  a  rope  or  chain,  instances  of  which  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
The  simplest  mode  of  changing  the  direction  is  by  means  of  pul- 
leys ;  but  toothed  wheels  are  also  extensively  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.f  The  connection  of  one  toothed  wheel  with 
another  is  called  getaring.    (Art  304.)   When  both  wheels  with 
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their  teeth  are  in  the  direction  of  the  same  {dane,  it  is  called  spur 
gearings  (Figs.  149,  150,  and  151 ;)  if  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
cut  on  the  circumference  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  are 
cat  obliquely,  so  that  if  continued  they  would  pass  round  the 

Fig.  159.  Fig.  160.  Fig.  161. 


axis  like  a  screw,  it  is  called  spiral  gearings  (Fig.  159 ;)  and 
when  wheels  are  not  situated  in  the  same  or  parallel  {daneSt 
but  form  an  angle  with  each  other,  the  wheels  themselves  are 
sometimes  shaped  like  frustra  of  cones*  having  their  teeth  cut 
obliquely,  and  converging  toward  the  point  where  the  apex  of 
the  cone  would  be  situated,  and  it  is  then  called  bevel  gearing.* 
(Fig.  160.) 

337.  The  universal  joint  consists  of  two  shafts  or  arms,  each 
terminating  in  a  semicircle,  and  connected  together  by  means  of 
a  cross  upon  which  each  semicircle  is  hinged.  (Fig.  161.)  When 
one  shaft  is  turned,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  the  other  shaft 
turns  in  the  same  direction. 

The  ratchet  wheel,  (Fig.  162.)  is  used  to  prevent  motion  in  one 
direction  while  it  permits  it  in  the  opposite.  The  teeth  are  cut 
with  their  faces  inclining  as  in  the  figure,  and  a  catch  is  so  placed 
as  to  stop  the  wheel  in  one  direction,  while  it  slides  over  the 
teeth  without  obstruction  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Fig.  16a 


338.  The  eccentric  wheel,  (Pis.  163,)  revolves  about  an  axis 
which  is  more  or  less  removed  from  the  center,  and,  consequent- 
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ly,  the  different  portions  of  the  circumference  move  with  Affer- 
ent degrees  of  velocity.  Hence  if  this  wheel  is  made  to  act 
upon  a  shaft  or  pinion,  as  in  the  figure,  it  will  carry  it  with  a 
corresponding  movement  In  orreries,  such  wheels  are  employed 
for  indicating  the  variable  velocities  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
they  revolve  about  their  centers  of  motion. 

339.  Rbcifrocating  Motion  is  produced  in  various  ways.  The 
most  common  method  is  by  lyeans  of  the  crank.  In  Fig.  164,  a 
shaft  AB  is  urged  backward  or  forward,  (either  verti- 

cally  or  horizontally,)  by  means  of  the  crank  aft,  mov-  '^e-^^ 
ing  on  a  wheel  H,  which  may  be  turned  by  water  or 
any  other  power  acting  at  H.  By  considering  the 
different  positions  of  the  crank  during  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  shaft 
will  move  up  and  down  like  the  saw  in  a  saw-mill, 
or  backwara  and  forward,  a  use  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  polishing  plane  surfaces,  as  marble. 

The  motion  produced  by  cranks  is  easy  and  gradu- 
al, being  most  rapid  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  and 
gradually  retarded  toward  the  extremes;  so  that 
shocks  and  jolts  in  the  moving  machinery  are  dimin- 
ished, or  wholly  prevented  by  their  use.* 

The  steam-engine,  as  seen  in  steamboats,  furnishes 
to  the  student  of  mechanics  a  valuable  opportunity 
of  observing  various  contrivances  for  producing,  regulating,  and 
modifying  motion.  Levers  and  wheels  of  various  kinds  and  va^ 
riously  connected ;  fly  wheels  and  cranks ;  circular  and  recipro- 
cating motions  \  and  numerous  other  particulars  which  appertain 
to  the  ^  elements  of  machineiy,*'  are  there  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

340.  The  arch  head^  (Fig.  166,)  is  a  circular  ^  Fig.  165. 
form  given  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  that  moves  on 
a  gudgeon  or  pivot  in  a  vertical  plane,  (like  the 
working  beam  of  a  steam-engine,)  by  means  of 
which  die  piston,  or  weight,  whatever  it  be,  is 
made  to  ascend  and  descend  perpendicularly  in 
a  straight  line,  with  a  uniform  motion,  while  the 
end  of  the  lever  itself  works  in  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  while  the  power,  if  fixed  in  the  usual 
way  at  one  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever, 
would  lose  a  part  of  its  efficacy,  as  its  direction 
became  oblique  to  that  of  the  lever.  In  the 
figure,  BD  represents  the  arch  head  of  a  working  beam,  which 
turns  on  a  gudgeon  at  G.  At  the  top  B  is  applied  a  flexible 
chain  resting  loosely  upon  the  arch,  and  always  maintaining  a 
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veriiail  position  in  every  situation  of  the  beam ;  and,  being  a 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  the  point  of  contact,  always  acting  at 
right  angles  to  the  lever,  and  consequently  imparting  to  the 
weight  a  uniform  motion.  In  cases  where  force  is  to  be  exerted 
only  in  one  airection,  as  in  working  a  pump,  the  power  is  ap- 
plied while  the  piston  is  descending  and  drags  up  the  other  end 
of  the  lever.  Here,  in  the  descent  of  the  workmg  end,  so  small 
a  resistance  is  encountered,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  slight 
inreponderance  to  that  end,  and  it  will  drag  up  the  piston  after 
the  moving  force  is  withdrawn  which  cairied  it  down.  But  in 
cases  where  a  continued  force  is  required,  both  in  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  piston,  (as  in  most  kinds  of  manufacturing  opera* 
tions,)  then  the  flexible  chain,  being  incapable  of  forcing  the 
weight  upward,  is  inapplicable,  but  the  object  is  attained  by 
arming  the  arch  head  with  teeth  that  act  on  rack  work  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  piston  rod 

341.  The  knee  joint,  (Fig.  166,)  Fig.  166. 

is  a  contrivance  by  which  a  con- 
stantly increasing  resistance  is 
overcome  by  a  force  which  acts 
nearly  unifcomly.  In  the  figure, 
we  have  a  representation  of  it  as 
exemplified  in  printing  presses. 
Here,  when  the  platen  (P)  first 
descends  upon  the  sheet,  the  re- 
sistance is  very  slight,  but  as  the 
lever  by  which  the  press  is  worked 
is  pulled  still  further,  the  resist- 
ance rapidly  increases,  until,  with- 
out mechanical  aid,  it  would  re- 
quire a  laborious  and  exhausting 
effort,  to  render  the  contact  suffi- 
ciently close  to  give  a  perfect  im- 
pression. This  difficulty  is  com- 
pletely obviated  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  levers  resembling 
the  knee  joint,  where  the  efficacy 
of  the  power  is  continually  increased  as  the  levers  approach 
nearer  to  the  same  straight  line  ;  so  that  without  any  adcUtional 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  the  pressure  is  augmented  a 
thoasand  fold.  The  action  of  this  joint  is  exemplified  in  opening 
a  pair  of  compasses,  or  a  Gunter's  scale  which  opens  on  a  joint 
at  the  center.  At  first,  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  ends  is  slight  ; 
but  as  the  two  parts  approach  the  direction  of  a  straight  line 
with  eeLch  other,  the  thrust  rapidly  increases,  until  it  becomes 
immensely  great* 

*  See  an  aMe  article  on  thii  sabject  by  Prof.  Fisher,  American  Joumml  of  Seienctf 
Vol  III,  p.  311. 
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We  shall  conclade  this  chapter  with  a  few  practical  rules  for 
the  oonstmction  and  management  of  machinery,  selected  chiefly 
from  Emerson's  Mechanics. 

342.  If  the  given  power  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  given  re- 
sistance when  direcdy  applied,  then  we  mast  employ  a  longer 
time  by  making  the  power  move  over  a  greater  space  than  the 
weight,  in  order  to  make  the  momentum  of  the  power  exceed 
that  of  the  weight.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  machinery. 
We  must  consider  that  the  power  must  have  a  momentum  which 
is  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the  resistances  to  be  overcome,  in 
order  just  to  sustain  or  counterbalance  the  weight ;  and  to  put 
the  machine  in  motion^  a  greater  power  must  be  allowed,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  machine  is  re- 
quired to  move.  The  ratio  between  the  power  and  the  weight 
in  a  given  machine,  when  in  equilibrium,  may  be  ascertained  by 
observing  the  comparative  spaces  over  which  they  move  in  a  given 
time  ;  the  power  being  as  much  less  than  the  weight,  as  its  space 
is  greater.  A  due  proportion  between  the  two  must  also  be  ob- 
served ;  for  if  the  machine  or  engine  is  competent  to  overcome 
the  resistance,  and  perform  its  work  in  a  convenient  time,  it  is' 
sufficient  for  the  end  proposed ;  and  to  increase  the  power  any 
further,  must  not  only  be  a  needless  expense,  but  the  engine 
would  lose  time  in  working.  If  a  weight  is  to  be  moved  but  a 
little  way,  the  lever  is  the  most  simple,  easy,  and  ready  instru- 
ment. If  the  weight  be  very  great,  the  common  screw  is  prefer- 
able. But  if  the  weight  is  to  be  moved  over  a  great  space,  the 
wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  or  a  system  of  pulleys,  or  the  endless 
screw,  (Fig.  97,)  is  to  be  employed.  When  great  wheels  are 
wrought  by  men  or  cattle,  their  axes  are  most  advantageously 
placed  perpendicularly,  as  in  Figure  154  ;  if  wrought  by  water, 
they  are  placed  horizontally. 

348.  But  most  machines  are  combinations  of  some  or  all  of 
the  mechanical  powers.  Thus  the  lever  is  combined  with  the 
screw  in  a  common  press ;  the  wheel  and  axle  with  pulleys  in 
various  ways,  and  with  the  endless  screw ;  pulleys  are  combined 
with  pulleys,  and  wheels  with  wheels.  The  wedge  is  the  only 
one  among  the  mechanical  powers,  that  does  not  admit  of  com- 
bination with  others.  In  wheels  with  teeth,  the  number  of  teeth 
tha4:  play  together  in  two  wheels  ought  to  be  prime  to  eadi  other, 
that  the  same  teeth  may  not  meet  at  every  revolution,  but  as 
seldom  as  possible.  The  strength  of  every  part  of  a  machine 
ought  to  be  made  proportional  to  the  stress  it  is  to  bear ;  and  no 
part  must  be  stronger  or  heavier  than  is  necessary,  for  all  super- 
fluous matter  is  nothing* but  a  dead  weight  upon  the  machine, 
and  serves  for  nothing  but  to  clog  its  motion.  The  accomplished 
mechanic  contrives  all  the  parts  to  last  equally  well,  so  that 
when  the  machine  fails,  every  part  shall  be  worn  out 
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344.  Every  machine  ought  to  be  made  of  as/eu?  parts^  and  as 
simple  as  possible,  to  answer  its  purpose ;  not  only  because  the 
expense  of  making  and  repairing  will  be  less,  but  it  will  be  less 
liaole  to  get  out  of  order.  Any  useless  motions  also  waste  some 
portion  of  the  power.  Uniformity  or  steadiness  of  motion  is  care- 
fully to  be  preserved.  All  these  advantages  are  more  easily  at- 
tained in  large  than  in  small  machines.  All  mechanical  errors 
have  a  less  ratio  to  the  motion  of  the  machine  in  great  machines 
than  in  small  ones,  and  these  will  therefore  work  with  more  uni- 
formity and  exactness,  although,  being  proportionally  weaker, 
they  are  less  able  to  resist  any  violent  shocks.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  FRICTION. 

845.  The  term  Friction,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  being  gener- 
ally understood,  we  have  already  employed  it  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  but  we  proceed  now  to  inquire  more  particularly  re- 
specting its  nature,  the  laws  of  its  action,  and  its  effects  upon 
machines. 

In  investigating  the  mathematical  principles  of  Mechanics,  we 
iBrst  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  forces  in  question  act 
without  any  impediments ;  that  the  surfaces  which  move  in  con- 
tact are  perfectly  polished  and  suffer  no  friction ;  that  axes  and 
pivots  are  mathematical  lines  and  points ;  that  ropes  are  perfectly 
flexible ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  power  is  transmitted  through  the 
machine  to  the  working  point  without  sustaining  the  least  loss  or 
diminution.  Great  simplicity  is  attained  by  first  bringing  the 
subjeet  to  this  ideal  standard  of  perfection,  and  afterward  making 
suitable  allowances  for  all  those  causes  which  operate  in  any 
given  case  to  prevent  the  perfect  action  of  a  machine. 

346.  Surfaces  meet  with  a  certain  degree  of  resistance  in 
moving  on  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  cohesion  of 
the  partSf  a  principle  which  has  the  greater  influence  in  any 
given  case  in  proportion  as  the  surfaces  are  smooth.  But  a 
much  greater  resistance  arises  from  the  asperities  which  the 
surfaces  of  all  bodies  have,  though  in  very  different  degrees, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  smoothness.  An  extreme 
case  is  that  of  two  brushes  moving  on  each  other,  the  hairs  of 
which  become  interlaced,  (especially  when  the  brushes  are 
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pressed  together^)  and  oppose  a  great  resistance.  Even  bodies 
apparently  very  smooth,  as  polished  metals,  exhibit  undefr  the 
microscope  numerous  inequalities.  Under  the  solar  microscope, 
the  finest  needle  exhibits  a  surface  as  rough  as  the  coarsest  iron 
tools  do  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye.  To  these  inequalities 
of  surface,  is  principally  ascribed  the  friction  of  bodies,  when 
closely  in  contact;  the  prominent  parts  interlock  with  one 
another,  or  meet,  and  must  be  broken  down  before  the  surfaces 
can  move.  Hence,  friction  is  diminished  by  processes  which 
level  these  inequalities,  either  by  polishing  the  surface,  or  by 
coating  it  with  some  lubricating  substance  which  fills  up  the 
cavities. 

347.  Forces  of  this  nature,  which  act  by  the  resistance  they 
occasion  to  motion,  are  called  passive  forces.  They  produce  very 
difierent  effects  in  machines  when  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and 
in  a  state  of  motion.  In  the  one  case  they  assist  the  power ;  in 
the  other  case  they  oppose  it.  Thus,  a  weight  placed  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  will  require  a  less  power  to  support  it  in  consequence 
of  the  friction  of  the  plane  ;  and  a  weight  suspended  by  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley  will  require  a  less  weight  to  balance  it,  on 
account  of  the  motion  of  the  axle.  But  the  same  passive  forces 
operate  in  just  the  contrary  way  wl|pn  a  machine  is  to  be  put  in 
motion ;  for  then  a  power  must  be 'applied,  which  is  sufficient 
not  only  to  overcome  the  weight  itself,  but  also  the  amount  of  all 
the  resistances.  For  example,  in  order  to  draw  a  load  up  an 
inclined  plane,  we  have  to  overcome  not  only  the  force  of  gravity 
by  which  the  load  endeavors  to  descend  aown  the  plane,  but 
also  the  amount  of  the  friction  and  all  the  other  resistances  which 
impede  its  motion,  although  the  load  would  be  kept  from  descends 
ingj  that  is,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  by  a  less  force  in  conse- 
quence of  these  resistances.  The  principle  is  most  strikingly 
observed  in  the  wedge,  where  the  difficulty  of  making  the  wedge 
advanccj  is  greatly  increased  by  friction,  but  the  same  cause 
operates  to  prevent  it  from  recoiling. 

348.  Two  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  severaUy  per- 
formed an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  friction,  namely, 
M.  Coulomb,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
Professor  Vince,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  England ; 
and  upon  ,  their  investigations  is  founded  a  great  part  of  all  that 
is  known  with  precision  respecting  the  laws  of  friction* 

The  forms  under  which  this  sort  of  resistance  presents  itself, 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  namely,  that  of  bodies  sliding^  and  of 
bodies  rolling  on  each  other.  To  the  former  of  these  let  us  first 
attend.  Experiments  on  the  friction  of  sliding  bodies  may  be 
made,  either  by  placing  them  on  a  table,  and  observing  the 
weights  which  they  req;>ectively  require  to  drag  them  along  the 
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tablet  or  by  placing  them  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  observing  at 
what  angle  the  plane  must  be  elevated  in  order  that  the  body 
may  begin  to  slide.  In  the  former  case,  the  table  is  prepared  by 
attaching  a  vertical  pulley  to  one  edge  over  which  a  string  is 
passed,  one  end  being  connected  to  the  body  in  question,  and  the 
other  end  to  a  pan,  like  that  of  a  balance,  for  containing  weights. 
From  this  simile  arrangement,  a  great  variety  of  particulars  may 
be  ascertained  respecting  the  friction  of  sliding  surfaces.  A  body 
shaped  like  a  brick,  with  a  broader  and  a  narrower  side,  may  be 
tried  on  each  of  its  sides  separately,  and  thus  it  may  be  seen 
whether,  in  a  given  weight,  the  extent  of  surface  of  contact  makes 
any  difference  ;  the  body  may  be  loaded  with  different  weights, 
and  hence  may  be  learned  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  friction ; 
the  body  may  be  tried  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  on  the  table^  and  after 
remaining  on  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  order  to  leam 
whether  this  circumstance  alters  the  friction ;  different  kinds  of 
bodies  may  be  tried^  and  the  influence  of  different  materials  as- 
certained; and  finally,  by  dragging  the  Dody  off  the  table  with 
different  degrees  of  velocity,  the  relation  of  friction  to  velocity 
may  be  investigated. 

349.  From  experiments  like  the  foregoing,  endlessly  varied, 
the  following  conclusions  were  established : 

(1.)  In  a  given  body,  extent  of  surface  makes  no  difference  in 
regard  to  friction ;  a  brick  laid  on  its  edge  meets  with  the  same 
resistance  from  this  cause  as  when  laid  on  its  side. 

(2.)  Friction  is  proportioned  to  the  pressure.  If  the  pressure 
of  the  brick  is  doubled  or  trebled  by  laying  weights  upon  it,  the 
amount  of  friction  will  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

(3.)  Friction  is  increased  by  bodies  remaining  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  each  other.  In  some  cases  it  does  not  reach  its 
maximum  under  four  or  five  days.  This  principle  therefore  af- 
fects slow  motions  much  more  than  such  as  are  rapid.  In  the 
mutual  contact  of  metals,  the  friction  attains  its  maximum  almost 
instantaneously.  But  when  metal  rubs  against  wood,  or  one 
piece  of  wood  against  another,  the  friction  is  always  increased  by 
resting.  Two  pieces  of  wood  acquire  the  utmost  friction  in  an 
hour  or  two ;  while  iron  running  on  oak  will  have  its  iGriction 
augmenting  for  five  or  six  days.  The  application  a  coat  of 
tallow  seems  to  protract  the  limit  of  friction.  This  limit  is  at- 
tained by  the  greased  surfaces  of  iron  and  copper  in  four  minutes ; 
while  pieces  of  wood,  treated  in  the  same  way,  will  have  their 
friction  gradually  augmented  during  nine  or  ten  days.* 

(4.)  The  friction  is  less  between  surfaces  of  different  kinds  of 
matter,  than  between  those  of  the  same  kind,  dopper  slides  on 
copper,  or  brass  on  brass,  with  greater  difiBculty  than  copper  on 
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brass ;  and  it  is  a  general  rale  never  to  let  two  substanoes  of  the 
same  hardness  move  upon  each  other.  To  this  rule  cast  steel  is 
said  to  form  the  only  exception ;  in  other  cases,  pivots  revolve 
with  less  resistance  on  either  harder  or  softer  substances,  than 
upon  those  of  the  same  material  with  themselves.*  When  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  wood  newly  planed,  the  friction  would  be 
equal  to  one  half  the  pressure,  and  when  between  two  metallic 
surfaces  it  would  be  equal  to  one  fourth,  between  the  wood  and 
metal  it  would  amount  to  only  one  fifth  the  pressure.f 

(5.)  Friction  is  much  greater  at  the  first  moving  of  a  load,  than 
after  it  is  brought  freely  into  motion.  In  many  instances,  it  is 
reduced,  when  a  body  has  attained  its  final  velocity,  to  less  than 
one  half  of  what  it  was  at  first.;]!  With  regard  to  different  de- 
grees of  velocitv  over  a  given  space,  it  is  a  general  principle,  that 
the  friction  is  the  same  for  all  velocities ;  that  a  carriage,  for  ex- 
ample, in  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  would  encounter 
the  same  resistance  from  friction,  whether  it  performed  the  jour- 
ney in  one  hour  or  in  ten.  The  amount  of  friction,  however,  is 
augmented  in  very  slow  motions,  and  greatly  diminished  in  those 
that  are  very  swift.  In  this  instance,  the  increase  in  the  one 
case  and  the  diminution  in  the  other,  appears  to  have  some  rela- 
tion to  the  principle,  that  the  friction  of  bodies  is  increased  by 
their  remaining  in  conta<;t.  From  some  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  made  at  the  slide  of  Alpnach,  where  large  fir- 
trees  are  carried  with  great  velocity  down  an  inclined  plane 
eight  miles  in  length,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  case  of  very 
great  velocities,  friction  is  not,  according  to  the  common  doctrine, 
either  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  or  independent  of  the  velo- 
city ;  but  that  the  ratio  to  the  pressure  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  actual  resistance  is  far  less  than  at  common  velocities. 
Thus,  none  but  lai^e  trees  could  descend  the  plane  at  all ;  and 
when  a  tree  broke  into  two  pieces,  the  larger  part  would  pro- 
ceed while  the  smaller  would  stop ;  and  the  trees  acquirea  in 
their  descent  a  rapidity  of  motion,  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  ^  friction  acts  as  a  uniformly  retarding  force,"  which 
nas  been  considered  as  an  established  principle.^ 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  in  favor  of  rapid  travelling, 
whether  on  common  roads  or  on  railways,  since  the  amount  of 
the  resistance  is  so  much  less  than  in  slow  movements ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  said  that  the  great  speed  given  to  stage  coaches 
in  England,  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  10  or  12  miles  per 
hour,  has  not  been  attended  with  the  degree  of  exhaustion  to  the 
teams  that  would  have  been  anticipated.ll 


*  AUen^B  Mechanics,  p.  137.  t  Leslie.         X  Leslie,  Nat  Phil.  I,  218. 

k  Playfair*s  Works,  Vd.  I,  or  Ed.  Phil  Joar.  VI,  345.  Also  see  NichoWi  Oper. 
Mech.  11,225. 
11  Nich.  Oper.  Mech. 
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'  850.  The  angle  at  wfaieh  an  inclined  plane  must  be  elevated, 
in  order  Uiat  a  given  body  resting  on  it  may  be  on  the  point  of 
sliding,  is  called  the  angle  of  friction^  or  sometimes  the  angk  of 
repose.   Let  ABC  (Fig.  167)  be  the  inclined  plane,  and  let  FD, 


C  Fig.  167. 


B  A 


parallel  to  BC,  represent  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  FD 
being  resolved  into  FE  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  ED  coin- 
cident with  it,  ED  will  be  the  force  with  which  the  body  tends 
to  slide  down  the  plane,  and,  of  course,  that  which  is  resisted  by 
the  friction,  and  hence  it  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  friction.  But  ED  is  to  FE  as  BOto  BA,  or  as  the  height  of 
the  plane  to  the  base,  or  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  friction 
to  radius.  Consequently,  putting  F  for  the  friction,  P  for  the 
whole  pressure  on  the  plane,  and  a  for  the  angle  of  friction;  then, 

F  :  P  : :  tan.  a  :  rad. F=Pxtan.  a ; 
that  is,  the  friction  is  always  such  a  part  of  the  entire  pressure, 
as  is  denoted  by  the  product  of  that  pressure  into  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  friction.  This  angle  often  determines  the  figure 
which  natural  objects  spontaneously  assume.  Hence,  sand  hills 
are  more  sloping  than  eminences  composed  of  ordinary  mould, 
the  movable  particles  arranging  themselves  in  obedience  to  the 
foregoing  law.  The  angle  of  friction  of  iron  pressing  on  iron, 
is  found  to  be  16  degrees.  The  angle  given  to  the  threads  of  a 
screw,  is  regulated  on  this  principle.* 

351.  The  laws  of  friction  in  rolling  bodies  were  ascertained 
by  Coulomb,  by  comparing  the  forces  necessary  to  roll  a  cylinder 
upon  a  table  under  various  circumstances ;  and  by  similar  ex- 
periments, were  found  the  modes  in  which  friction  takes  place 
in  bodies  revolving  on  an  axis.  The  comparative  loss  of  power 
in  these  three  cases  is  as  follows : 

Friction  of  the  sliding  body  equal  to  \  the  pressure,  or  25  per  ct 
do.  revolving  do.  15 

do.  rolling     do.  5 

In  the  case  of  hollow  cylinders  revolving  on  an  axis,  the  lever^ 

age  of  the  wheel  aids  in  overcoming  friction,  as  has  been  already 

explained  in  Art.  d06. 

.  852.  Friction  wheels^  a  contrivance  by  which  friction  is  dimin- 
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iAed  in  tiie  greatest  degree  possilde,  owe  their  efficacy  in  part 
to  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.*  Here  the  axis  of  a 
wheel,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  instead  of 
rabbing  against  a  fixed  surface,  rests,  at  each  of  its  extremities^ 
on  the  circumference  of  two  wheels  placed  close  by  the  side  of 
each  other,  with  their  circumferences  intersecting.  The  axis 
rests  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and  as  it  revolves,  the  wheels 
revolve  with  it  with  the  same  velocity,  and  thus  all  friction  be- 
tween them  and  the  axis  is  prevented ;  and  what  remains  in  the 
machine  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  wheels  themselves 
is  transferred  to  the  axles,  and  therefore  (Art.  300)  is  diminished 
in  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  wheels  to  that  of  its 
axis.  This  combination  may  be  repeated  by  several  pairs  of 
friction  wheels.  Eight  wheels  would  contract  the  friction  to  the 
thousandth  part.t 

353.  Other  more  common  methods  of  diminishing  friction  are, 
by  rendering  the  surfaces  smooth,  by  using  rollers,  and  by  lubri- 


several  mechanical  powers  is  very  difierent.  In  the  lever  it  is 
very  small,  especially  when  the  turning  edge  is  of  hardened 
steel,  and  shaped  like  a  knife  or  prism,  and  turns  upon  a  hard 
and  smooth  basis.  The  wheel  and  axle  acting  upon  the  same 
principle  eis  the  lever,  occasions  but  little  friction.  The  stifihess 
of  the  cordage,  however,  and  the  friction  of  the  gudgeons;!^  of 
the  axis,  have  an  effect  in  most  cases  equal  to  about  8  or  10  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  resistance.  The  pulley  is  attended  with  great 
loss  from  this  source.  It  is  rarely  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  often 
exceeds  60.  The  inclined  plane  involves  but  little  friction  when 
bodies  simply  roll  on  it ;  but  when  heavy  bodies  rest  on  axes,  as 
in  wheel  carriages,  the  resistance  from  friction  takes  place  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  plane  surfaces.  The  transportation 
on  inclined  planes,  as  railways,  is  usually  by  means  of  wheels, 
since  the  resistance  to  sliding  movements  is  too  great  to  permit 
the  use  of  them.  The  screw  is  attended  with  a  great  amount 
of  friction.  Those  with  sharp  threads  have  more  than  those 
with  square  threads,  and  the  endless  screw  has  most  of  all.§  In 
both  the  screw  and  the  wedge,  the  friction  evidently  exceeds  the 
resistance ;  otherwise  they  would  not  retain  their  position. 

354.  Friction  is  not,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  be  considered  as 
unfavorable  to  the  operation  of  machinery.  It  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  highly  useful  force.  Many  structures,  as  those  of  brick 
and  stone,  owe  no  small  part  of  their  stability  to  the  roughness 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed ;  without  this  re- 


eating 


The  amount  of  firiction  in  the 


*  A  fine  ettmple  of  tlie  application  of  ftietkm  wheda  ifl  aeon  in  Atwood'a  Machine, 
t  Laalie,  £1.  Nat  PhiL  I,  333. 

X  PiTota  when  large  take  the  name  of  gudgemu.  $  Emeraon. 
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flistance,  the  screw  and  the  wedge  would  lose  their  efficacy,  and  • 
wheels  could  not  advance,  nor  could  animals  walk  on  the  ground ; 
and  naib  would  lose  their  power  of  binding  separate  peats  to- 
gether. The  art  of  polishing  sur&ces  depends  on  the  same 
cause,  and  the  edges  of  most  cutting  instruments  are  saws,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  more  or  less  fine,  and  act  on  a  similar  princi- 
ple. Even  in  certain  rotary  motions,  friction,  by  a  rope  or  other- 
wise, becomes  a  moving  force,  and  urges  a  body  in  particular  di- 
rections contrary  to  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  resistance  which  moving  bodies  sustain  from  the  air,  and 
from  water,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  PROJECTILES  AND  GUNNEAY. 

355.  Eablt  in  the  17th  century,  Galileo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
philosopher,  established  the  mathematical  theory  of  projectiles, 
as  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  Since  missiles  thrown 
by  instruments  of  warfare  are  among  the  number  of  projectiles, 
these  principles  were  supposed  to  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  art  of  gunnery;  and  several  of  the  kings  of  Europe  held 
out  mtmificent  encouragement  to  experiments  in  this  department 
of  science.*  Galileo  had  indeed  intimated  that  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  (which  is  not  taken  into  the  account  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  projectiles,)  might  occasion  some  deviation  in  bodies 
from  the  curve  of  a  parabola ;  but  this  fluid  appears  so  light  in 
comparison  with  the  heavy  metals  of  which  balls  are  made, 
being  10,000  times  lighter  than  lead,  that  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward it  was  totally  neglected.  ^ 

356.  About  the  year  1740,  Mr.  Robins,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  gunnery, 
which  showed  that  the  jparabolic  theory  of  projectiles  is  so  modi- 
fied by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to 
practice...  Experiments  on  the  same  subject  have  since  been  per- 
formed by  Count  Rumford,  and  by  Dr.  Hutton  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  which  have  confirmed  the  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Robins.  By  the  labors  of  these  several  gentle- 
men, the  parabolic  theory  of  projectiles  has  received  its  pn^r 
modifications. 


•  RolMMm*!  Mech.  FUl.  1, 167. 
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857.  It  is  ascertained,  in  general,  that  projectiles  moring  «2tno/y» 
describe  curves  which  are  nearly  parabolas ;  while  Such  as  move 
swiftlj^f  deviate  very  far  from  this  curve.  Indeed,  the  curve 
which  a  body  moving  with  great  velocity  in  the  air  describes,  is 
so  complicated,  that  the  utmost  resources  of  the  calculus  have 
hardly  been  able  to  investigate  its  nature  and  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  we  understand  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
better  than  we  do  those  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  can  trace  the  path 
of  a  planet  better  than  we  can  that  of  an  arrow.  The  parabolic 
figure  described  in  the  case  of  projectiles  moving  slowly,  may 
be  observed  in  tracing  the  path  of  a  small  stone  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  more  especially  in  the  curves  described  by  jets  of  water, 
spouting  upward,  as  in  fountains.  But  when  the  jet  of  water  is 
more  rapid,  and  spouts  at  a  high  angle,  as  45  degrees  for  ex- 
ample, we  can  plainly  see  that  the  curve  deviates  greatly  frc»n  a 
parabola.  The  remote  branch  of  the  curve  is  seen  to  be  much 
less  sloping  than  the  rising  branch  ;  and  even  in  very  great  jets, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  some  great  v^ter-works,  the  falling 
branch  is  almost  perpendicular  at  its  remote  extremity ;  and  the 
highest  point  of  the  carve  is  far  from  being  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  spout  and  the  place  where  the  water  falls.  This  un- 
equal division  of  the  curve  by  its  highest  point  may  also  be  ob- 
served in  the  flight  of  an  arrow  or  a  bomb-shelLf 

358.  The  following  facts  also  show  the  discordance  between 
the  parabolic  theory  of  gunnery  and  experience.  A  cannon  ball, 
fired  in  such  a  direction  and  with  such  a  velocity,  that  its  random 
or  horizontal  range  ought  to  be  24  mUes,  comes  to  the  ground 
short  of  one  mile.  The  times  of  rising  and  falling,  if  that  the- 
ory held  good,  ought  to  be  equal ;  but  the  time  of  rising  is  greater 
than  that  of  falling  at  great  elevations,  and  at  small  elevations, 
less  than  that  of  falling.  According  to  the  theory,  the  greatest 
random  is  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  45  degrees,  (Art.  191,)  but 
in  practice  it  is  found  to  be  much  below  this.  The  greatest  ran- 
dom of  an  antw  is  when  the  elevation  is  about  36  or  38  degrees. 
Indeed,  the  angle  for  the  greatest  horizontal  range,  may  be  at  all 
degrees  from  45°  to  30® ;  the  slowest  motions  and  the  largest 
shot  being  almost  at  45^,  but  gradually  more  and  more  below 
that  degree  as  the  shot  is  smaller  and  the  velocity  is  greater ;  till 
at  length,  with  the  most  rapid  motions  and  the  smallest  shot,  the 
angle  is  little  above  30  degrees.;];  The  following  experiments 
were  made  in  France  by  Borda,  with  a  24  pounder,  with  the 
same  charge  of  powder  in  each  experiment. 


•  Hutton'a  Tracts,  No.  37. 
t  Hutton,  Tract  37. 


t  RobiKA*!  MeclL  FhiL  1, 185. 
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15**         .  .  .  .  .     ♦  1950 

30     .  .  .  .  .  .  2235 

45  .  .  •  .  .  2108 

60     .  .  .  .  .  .  1700 

75  •  •  •  •  •  950 

Whence  it  appears  that  at  the  elevation  of  15  and  75,  the  ran« 
doms»  instead  of  being  the  same,  (being  equally  distant  from  45.) 
were  as  the  numbers  1950  and  950.* 

359.  All  this  discordance  between  theory  and  practice  is  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which,  when  the  projectile  moves 
with  great  velocity,  becomes  enormous.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult, 
on  a  little  reflection,  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  this  resistance 
should  be  so  great.  The  force  with  which  a  projectile  strikes 
the  air  at  rest,  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  the  air  moving 
with  equal  velocity  would  strike  the  body  at  rest.  This,  in  the 
case  of  a  cannon  ball,  would  greatly  exceed  the  most  violent 
hurricane.  Again,  as  a  bail  moves  through  the  air,  it  displaces, 
that  is,  gives  motion  to,  great  quantities  of  air ;  yet  whatever 
motion  it  imparts  to  other  bodies  is  extinguished  in  itself.  The 
loss  of  motion  therefore  increases  very  fast  with  the  velocity.  It 
is  said  to  be  in  general  as  the  square  of  the  velocity :  so  that  a 
body  moving  through  the  air  with  ten  times  the  velocity  of  an- 
other body,  would  encounter  one  hundred  times  as  much  resist- 
ance. In  very  swift  motions,  the  resistance  was  ascertained  by 
Robins  to  be  even  much  greater  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

360.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Robins  were  made  chiefly  by  the 
aid  of  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  called  the  Ballistic 
Pendulum,  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  large  block  of  wood, 
like  a  log,  suspended  after  the  manner  of  a  pendulum.  Now  if 
a  bullet  be  fired  into  the  block,  as  the  bullet  will  be  stopped,  and 
as  it  imparts  to  the  block  whatever  motion  it  loses,  consequently 
the  momentum  of  the  block,  after  the  stroke,  is  precisely  that  of 
the  ball  before  the  stroke.  Hence  the  weight  of  the  block  and 
that  of  the  ball  being  known,  and  the  velocity  imparted  to  the 
block  being  readily  determined  by  observation,  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  velocity  of  the  ball ;  for  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  to  the 
weight  of  the  block,  as  the  velocity  of  the  block  is  to  the  velo- 
city of  the  balLt 


•  Robi8on*8  Mech.  PhiL  1, 18a 

t  That  it,  putting^  W,  w,  for  the  weight  of  the  Uock  and  ball  reipeetively,  and 
V,  V,  for  their  velocities,  then  WxV=:toXe>  and  ie  : :  V:  v.  In  other  ezperi- 
menU  on  this  subject,  the  gnn  iUeU  has  sometimes  been  suspended  like  a  p^endulum, 
and  the  Tekxsity  of  the  ball  estimated  by  the  distance  to  which  the  gun  recoiled,  sinoo 
action  and  reaction  an  equal,  and  in  opposite  direotioos^ 
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Example. — Oti  firing  an  8  pound  cannon  shot  into  a  balBstic 
pendulum  that  weighed  500  pounds,  the  pendulum  was  made  to 
move  over  a  space  of  16  feet  per  second :  What  was  the  velocity 
of  the  ball  7  An&  1000  feet  per  second. 

361.  This  simple  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  ascertaining  a 
great  number  of  particulars  relative  to  the  art  of  gunnery.  If 
the  ball  is  fired  nearly  in  contact  with  the  block,  we  find  with 
what  velocity  it  leaves  the  gun ;  if  at  difierent  distances  from 
the  block,  we  find  how  much  the  velocity  is  retarded  by  passing 
through  the  air,  for  those  distances  respectively.  If  at  a  given 
distance  we  vary  the  charge  of  powder,  we  find  the  respective 
changes  which  the  velocity  undergoes,  and  hence  learn  the  ratio 
that  ought  to  be  observed  between  the  powder  and  the  ball,  in 
order  to  produce  the  maximum  effect.  The  effects  resulting 
from  variations  in  the  length,  shape,  and  bore  of  the  gun,  are 
also  ascertained  with  equal  facility. 

362.  The  following  are  some  of  the  practical  results  ascer- 
tained by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Robins,  Count  Rumford,  and  Dr. 
Hutton.  A  musket  ball,  discharged  with  a  common  charge  of 
powder,  issues  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  with  a  velocity  be- 
tween 1600  and  1700  feet  in  a  second.*  The  utmost  velocity  that 
can  be  given  to  a  cannon  ball  is  a  little  more  than  2000  feet  per 
second,  and  this  it  has  only  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  gun. 
In  order  to  increase  the  ' velocity  from  1600  to  2000  it  requires 
half  as  much  more  powder,  which  involves  a  hazardous  strain 
upon  the  gun,  and  the  velocity  will  be  reduced  to  1800  before 
the  ball  has  proceeded  500  yards,t 

363.  Mr.  Robins,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  made  a  curious  observation.  In  very  moder- 
ate velocities,  the  retardations  were  nearly  as  their  squares.  As 
the  velocities  were  increased,  the  resistances  increased  at  a  some- 
what greater  rate,  but  with  a  certain  observable  regularity,  till 
the  velocity  exceeded  1100  feet  per  second.  But  when  the  velo- 
city is  increased  from  1100  to  1200,  the  increase  of  resistance  is 
prodigious.  After  this,  the  resistance  goes  on  increasing  nearly 
with  its  former  regularity.  Mr.  Robins  accounts  for  this  singu- 
lar fact  in  the  following  manner.  As  the  ball  rushes  through  the 
air,  the  air  falls  in  behind  it,  being  pressed  in  by  the  weight  of 
the  surrounding  air.  But  the  ball  may  move  so  rapidly  that  the 
air  cannot  instantaneously  fill  up  the  place  left  by  the  ball.  In 

this  case  the  ball  is  retcmled,  not  only  by  the  resistance  of  the 

__ 

*  SpAce  fallen  thioagh  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  ISOO  feet  per  aeooBdasl— — 

(An.  34,  p.  38,)  s<i40,000  n69rhm,7JS  nulea 
t  Robison*8  Mech.  Plul.  1, 901. 
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air  which  it  displaces^  but  also  by  its  haying  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other.  It  is  found  by  cal- 
culation,  that  the  velocity  with  which  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum, 
is  about  1100  or  1200*  feet  per  second ;  consequently,  it  is  when 
the  ball  is  moving  at  this  rate,  that  it  loses  the  entire  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  behind  it.t  It  is  remarkable  (says  Dr.  Robison) 
that  this  is  also  nearly  the  velocity  of  sound,  and  there  is  an  obser- 
vation of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  mechanical  fact  observed  by  Mr.  Robins.  If  a  person  stand 
in  such  a  direction  from  a  cannon,  when  it  is  discharged,  that  the 
ball  may  pass  him  at  no  great  distance,  he  will  hear  the  noise 
made  by  the  ball  rushing  through  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  flight, 
and  as  the  ball  approaches  him,  the  noise  should  become  more 
audible.  But  he  will  hear  the  noise  loudest  at  the  very  first,  im- 
mediately foUowing^the  report  of  the  gun  ;  and  after  about  two 
seconds,  he  may  observe  the  sound  change  all  at  once,  and  not 
only  become  more  faint,  but  even  change  its  kind,  after  which 
the  sound  increases  as  the  ball  comes  nearer.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  this  abrupt  alteration  in  the  sound  takes  place  just 
at  the  time  when  the  resistance  undergoes  such  a  change ;  and 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  undulations, 
when  there  is  a  void  behind  the  ball,  and  when  there  is  not.J 

364.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  inferred  that  great 
charges  of  powder  are  absolutely  useless  in  the  service  of  artillery, 
especially  when  the  distance  of  the  object  is  considerable,  and  that 
a  velocity  exceeding  1 100  should  not  be  aimed  at.  The  maxi- 
mum service  charge  is  |  the  weight  of  the  ball.  In  close  naval 
engagements  «reat  velocities  are  injurious,  for  the  ball  may  then 
pass  through  Doth  sides  of  the  vessel  without  lodging,  and  the 
number  of  splinters  produced  by  a  ball  in  rapid  motion,  is  much 
less  than  is  caused  by  one  moving  more  slowly.  By  reducing 
the  charge  we  may  also  reduce  the  size  and  strength  of  the  gun ; 
and  hence  guns  are  made  of  smaller  dimensions  now  than  for- 
merly, in  order  to  do  the  same  execution.  The  velocity  with 
which  a  charge  of  powder  expands  itself  at  first,  is  estimated  by 
Hutton  as  high  as  5000  feet  per  second.^  As  it  expands,  this 
velocity  is  of  course  constantly  diminishing,  but  will  exceed  that 
of  the  ball  while  the  latter  is  passing  through  the  barrel  of  the 
gun,  and  will  act  as  a  constantly  accelerating  force.  Long  guns 
therefore  give  to  balls  a  greater  velocity  than  short  ones ;  but  the 
gain  secured  in  this  way  after  a  moderate  length  is  so  small,]! 

*  The  Telocity  with  which  air  begins  to  rash  into  a  void,  h»»  been  estimated  at 
1338  feet.    (See  Cambridge  Mechaucs,  p.  377.) 
t  Robins,  Tract  on  Oannery,  p.  181.  t  Robiaon's  Meoh.  Pfail.  I,  200. 

^  Hutton,  Tract  37. 

H  The  random,  according  to  Dr.  Hutton,  incnaaes  only  as  the  fifth  root  of  the 
length,  which  is  so  small  an  increase  as  to  amount  to  only  about  a  ieyenth  part  mora 
range  for  a  double  length  of  gun.  (Hutton,  Tract  37.) 
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(there  being  also  some  disadvantages  pecaltar  to  long  gons,)  that 
cannon  have  of  late  years  been  much  shortened.  In  the  naval 
service,  cammades  have  been  introduced.  These  are  a  short 
kind  of  gun,  with  small  bore,  requiring  for  a  charge  of  powder, 
only  one  twelilh  the  weight  of  the  ball.  Their  weight  and 
thickness  are  proportionally  reduced,  yet  in  close  action  they 
produce  effects  superior  to  those  of  long  guns.* 

365.  It  has  been  found  that  no  diflSsrence  is  caused  in  the  ve- 
locity or  range,  by  varying  the  weight  of  the  gun,^  nor  by  the 
use  of  wads,  nor  by  different  degrees  of  ramming,  nor  by  fifing 
the  charge  of  powder  in  different  parts  of  it  \  but  that  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  velocity  arises  from  a  small  degree  in 
the  windage,^  Indeed,  with  the  usual  established  windage 
only,  viz.  about  ^he  calibre,  no  less,  than  between  \  and  \ 
of  the  powder  escapes  and  is  lost,  and  as  the  balls  are  often 
smaller  than*  the  regulated  size,  it  frequently  happens  that  half 
the  powder  is  lost  by  unnecessary  windage.^  To  this  cause 
also,  namely,  too  great  windage.  Dr.  Uutton  ascribes  a  great  part 
of  the  sideways  deviation  of  a  ball ;  since,  if  in  passing  through 
the  barrel  of  the  gun,  it  is  knocked  from  side  to  side,  it  will  finally 
take  the  last  direction  which  it  happened  to  have  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.§  Another  cause  of  this  deviation  from  the  line  of 
direction,  arises  from  a  want  of  perfect  sphericity  in  the  ball,  by 
which  means  the  two  sides  do  not  meet  with  equal  resistance. 
Rifles  owe  their  superiority  over  common  guns,  chiefly  to  their 
obviating  this  deviation.  They  have  a  spiral  groove  cut  in  their 
bore,  making  about  a  turn  and  a  half  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel.  The  ball,  which  is  made  to  fit  close  to  yroid  too  great 
windage,  has  a  corresponding  motion  impressed  on  it,  which  it 
retains  after  it  leaves  the  gun,  continuing  to  revolve  around  the 
line  of  direction.  Whatever  inequalities,  therefore,  may  exist  in 
the  ball,  their  effects  are  neutralized,  by  their  being  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other  of  this  line. 

366.  When  a  ball  is  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  a 
small  angle  of  elevation,  and  falls  upon  water,  or  on  a  plane  of 
hard  earth,  its  fiight  will  not  cease,  but  it  will  rise  again  and  de- 
scribe a  second  curve  similar  to  the  first,  but  less ;  and  it  will 
continue  to  rebound,  until  the  whole  of  its  projectile  velocity  is 
destroyed.  This  species  of  firing  is  called  Ricochet.  It  is  applied 
with  great  advantage  from  sea*coast  batteries  upon  shipping,  and 
in  the  attack  of  fortresses.  The  pieces  are  fired  with  small 
charges  of  powder  and  elevated  only  from  3  to  6  degrees.  The 

*  Ren  wick,  Heads  of  Lectures,  in  Literary  and  Scientific  Repos.  iV,  281. 
t  By  windage  is  meant,  the  diflbrence  between  the  diameter  of  the  bdl  and  that  of 
the  bore  of  the  gun. 
}  Hutton,  Tract  3,  255.  §  Hiitton»  Tract  38^  Prob.  4 
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word  signifies  duck  and  drake^  or  rebounding;  because  the  ball  or 
shot  thus  discharged,  goes  bounding  and  rolling  along,  killing  or 
destroying  every  thing  in  its  way,  iike  the  bounding  of  a  flat  stone 
along  the  surface  of  water  when  thrown  almost  horizontally.* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  PENDULUM. 

887.  The  pendalam  has  three  most  important  and  interesting 
uses,  viz.  as  affording  a  measure  of  Hme^  the  means  of  determin- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  a  standard  of  weights  and  meas^ 
ures. 

368.  Time  is  any  portion  of  indefinite  duration,  from  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  separated,  as  a  given  number  of  yards  of 
cloth  are  measured  off  from  a  piece  of  unknown  length.  For 
the  measure  of  time  we  may  employ  any  instruments  or  marks 
that  divide  it  into  equal  portions.  The  period  occupied  by  a 
given  quantity  of  sand  in  running  through  a  funnel,  as  in  the 
hour-glass — the  successive  intervals  through  which  the  surface  of 
a  column  of  water  descends  while  discharging  itself  by  an  aper- 
ture in  the  bottcHn  or  side  of  the  vessel — ^the  beats  of  the  hand, 
as.in  music,  or  even  the  pulsations  of  the  wrist,  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent modes  of  measuring  time*  But  as  the  intervals  measured 
by  any  of  these  modes  are  not  perfectly  uniform,  and  as  they  are 
incapable  of  that  minute  subdivision  which  is  sometimes  required, 
none  of  them  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  astronomer,  who 
seeks  by  this  method  to  estimate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  of  the  mariner,  who  depends  on  his  time-piece  for  the 
means  of  ascertaining  his  longitude  at  sea. 

869.  The  adaptation  of  the  pendulum  to  the  measuring  of  time, 
was  first  noticed  by  Galileo  on  observing  the  vibrations  of  a  lamp 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  church.  The  theoretical  doc- 
trines of  the  pendulum  revealed  the  fact,  that  all  the  vibrations 
of  a  pendulum  of  given  length,  are  performed  in  nearly  equal 
times,  and,  when  meule  to  move  in  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  (Art. 
180,)  in  times  that  are  exactly  equal.  Hence  the  pendulum 
becomes  a  measure  of  time.  Galileo,  indeed,  used  this  instru- 
ment by  itself,  counting  the  number  of  its  vibrations ;  but  Huy- 
gens»  an  astronomer  of  Holland,  first  connected  it  with  clock- 


•  Hatton*8  Math,  and  PhiL  Diet,  II,  374. 
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work,  by  which  its  motions  are  indefinitely  continaed,  more  pre- 
cisely regulated,  and  the  number  of  its  vibrations  exactly  regis- 
tered. Pendulums  are  usually  made  of  such  a  length  as  to  l^at 
seconds,  or  to  indicate,  at  each  vibration,  the  tttvt  of  a 
mean  solar  day ;  but  as  the  period  occupied  by  the  passage  of  a 
star  from  the  meridian  round  to  the  same  meridian  again  (called 
a  sidereal  day)  is  less  than  that  occupied  by  the  sun,  so  the  pen- 
dulum regulated  to  solar  time,  may,  by  being  shortened  a  little, 
be  made  to  indicate  the  corresponcting  aliquot  parts  of  a  sidereal 
day.  Since,  moreover,  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  lengths,  (Art.  181,)  a  pendulum  may  be  made  to  beat 
half-seconds  by  being  made  only  one  fourth  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum,  or  to  beat  once  in  two  seconds  by  making  it 
four  times  as  long. 

370.  As  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  circular  arcs  are  not 
exactly  equal  to  each  other,  it  has  been  attempted  to  make  it  vi- 
brate in<  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  (Art  179 ;)  but  the  practical  difficul- 
ties involved  in  making  the  pendulum  rod  adapt  itself  to  the 
cheeks  of  a  cycloid  are  so  great,  that  this  method  has  been  aban- 
doned in  practice,  and  is  at  present  regarded  only  as  a  theoretical 
curiosity.  Where  the  arcs  of  vibration  are  very  small,  they  will 
not  differ  sensibly  from  portions  of  a  cycloid,  and  the  times  of 
vibration  may  without  sensible  eiror  be  considered  as  equal.  In 
cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  the  exact  allowance, 
mathematically  determined,  may  be  applied  to  vibrations  per- 
formed in  circular  aipcs  to  reduce  them  to  the  corresponding 
vibrations  in  a  cycloid  ;  and  a  still  further  allowance  may  be 
made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  so  as  to  make  the  vibrations 
correspond  to  such  as  they  would  be  if  performed  in  a  vacuum. 

371.  The  cycloid  is  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent;  that  is,  a 
body  will  descend  from  a  given  height  in  less  time  on  this  than 
on  any  other  curve,  or  even  than  on  an  inclined  plane.  This 
proposition,  in  general,  is  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the  calculus ; 
but  the  cycloid  may  be  readily  compared  with  the  inclined  plane 
by  experiment,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  two  balk  let  off 


Fig.  168. 
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at  the  same  instaot  by  raising  a  joint  at  the  top  of  the  figure, 
roll  down  the  plane  and  the  curve  respectively.  The  ball  reaches 
the  bottom  soonest  by  way  of  the  curve.  The  velocity  acquired 
at  first  by  a  direction  more  nearly  perpendicular,  m<Nre  than 
compensates  for  the  greater  length  of  the  course. 

Moreover,  if  both  the  balls  be  let  off  at  any  difierent  heights 
on  the  cycloid,  they  will  reach  the  lowest  points  at  the  same 
instant,  since  it  is  a  property  of  this  curve,  that  the  accelerating 
force  at  any  point  in  it  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  that 
point  from  the  lowest  point ;  consequently,  the  upper  ball  being 
urged  by  a  force  as  much  greater  as  its  distance  is  greater, 
reaches  the  bottom  at  the  same  instant  with  the  lower  ball. 
On  the  same  principle  the  pendulum  performs  all  its  vibrations 
in  a  cycloid  in  equal  times. 

372.  The  pendulum  is  liable  to  some  sources  of  inaccuracy, 
which  it  has  cost  much  labor  and  skill  to  obviate.  The  rod  and 
bulb  are  both  subject  to  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold. 
In  the  former  case  the  center  of  oscillation  (Art  170)  is  carried 
too  far  from  the  center  of  motion,  that  is,  the  pendulum  becomes 
too  long,  and  the  clock  goes  too  slow ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
pendulum  being  shortened,  the  clock  goes  too  fast  With  a  pen- 
dulum having  an  iron  rod,  a  difference  of  temperature  of  25  de- 
grees would  make  a  difference  of  six  seconds  in  24  hours  in  the 
rate  of  the  dock.* 

Pendulums  so  constructed  as  to  remedy  these  defects  arising 
from  change  of  temperature,  are  called  Compensation  Pendu^ 
lums.  The  general  princi]rfe  of  these  instruments  is  as  follows : 
we  connect  with  the  pendulum  rod,  some  substances  which  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  rod  itself  contracts  or  expands,  and  thus  maintains  the 
center  of  oscillation,  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  center  of  sus- 
pension. The  length  of  the  theoretical  or  simple  pendulum,  it 
may  be  remarked,  depends  wholly  on  the  distance  between  these 
two  points,  and  not  upon  the  length  of  the  pendulum  rod.  If 
then  we  make  the  pendulum  rod  of  one  kina  of  metal,  as  steel, 
and  connect  with  the  bulb  another  kind  of  metal,  as  brass,  which 
is  expanded  more  by  the  same  amount  of  heat,a  less  length  of  the 
latter  expanding  upward,  will  compensate  for  a  greater  length  of 
the  former  expanding  downward,  and  the  center  of  oscillation  will 
be  kept  at  the  same  constant  distance  from  the  center  of  suspen- 
sion. Now  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  lengths  of  these 
substances,  which  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  are  as  1  :  .6091, 
or  as  100  :  61  nearly.  Therefore,  if  we  connect  61  inches  of  brass 
with  100  inches  of  steel,  the  Ib^er  so  arranged  as  to  expand 
Inward  while  the  latter  expands,  downward,  we  shall  nave 
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a  oompeiusatioii  pendntum.  The  first  instni-  FSg*  169- 
inent  constructed  on  this  principle  is  called 
the  Gridiron  Pendulum^  a  name  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  fancied  resemblance  which  the  < 
parallel  bars  of  steel  and  brass  have  to  the 
gridiron.  In  the  following  figure,  the  five  bars 
marked  s  are  of  steel,  and  the  four  marked  b 
are  of  brass.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  that 
the  rods  of  steel  can  elongate  themselves 
only  downward,  while  those  of  brass  can 
expand  only  upward;  and  being  combined 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  61,  they  will  exactly 
compensate  each  other.  A  clock  furnished 
with  the  gridiron  pendulum  is  found  capable, 
of  keeping  very  accurate  time.  Indeed  a 
clock  of  this  kind,  constructed  by  Harrison, 
the  inventor  of  the  gridiron  pendulum,  gained 
the  great  premium  ofiered  by  the  British 
Board  of  Longitude,  for  a  time-keeper  which 
would  keep  time  for  a  given  period  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  accuracy. 

Anodber  form  of  the  compensation  pendulum 
consists  of  a  jar  of  mercury,  suspended  from 
the  rod  in  the  place  of  the  bulb.  By  means  of 
a  kind  of  stirrup  the  jar  is  so  connected  with 
the  rod  as  to  expand  upward  while  the  rod  expands  downward. 
The  mercury  being  a  very  expansible  metal,  the  length  of  the 
mercurial  column  required  for  the  compensation  of  a  steel  rod* 
of  42  inches,  (including  the  stirrup,)  is  only  6.31  inches.*  This 
compact  and  simple  form  of  the  compensation  pendulum,  makes 
this  variety  peculiarly  eligible. 


373.  In  stationary  time-pieces,  the  pendulum  affords  the  most 
eligible,  as  It  is  the  most  accurate,  measure  of  time.  But  where 
the  instrument  is  required  to  be  portable,  as  in  watches  and 
chronometers,  a  spiral  spring  called  the  main-spring  is  the 
moving  power,  instead  of  a  weight,  and  a  balance-wheel  takes 
the  place  of  the  pendulum.  The  hair-spring  attached  to  this 
maintains  its- vibrations,  coiling  up  in  one  direction  and  uncoiling 
in  the  opposite,  while  the  main-spring  supplies  the  power  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  weight  of  a  clock. 


374.  The  use  of  the  pendulum  in  investigating  the  figure  of  the 
earthy  results  from  its  power  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
force  of  gravity  in  any  given  place.  (Art.  182.)  Now  as 
this  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 


*  Kater  in  Lardner'a  Meohamcf,  p.  331.  Baaly,  Astron.  Train.,  1834,  p.  381. 
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center  of  the  eartlit  when  the  force  of  gravity  is  ascertained  at 
a  great  number  of  places  remote  from  each  other,  a  comparison 
of  these  observations  indicates  the  respective  distances  of  these 
places  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  of  course,  when  the  ob- 
servations are  sufficiently  multiplied,  they  indicate,  collectively, 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 

If,  fiierefore,  one  were  to  start  from  ihe  equator  with  a  pendu- 
lum which  there  vibrated  seconds,  and  should  proceed  with  it  to 
the  north  pole,  and  there  count  the  number  of  vibrations  it  would 
make  in  an  hour,  he  might  thus  ascertain  the  respective  forces 
of  gravity  at  those  two  points,  and  hence  learn  the  ratio  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  For„  according  to  Art.  183, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  a  pendulum  in  any  given 
time,  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  forces  of  gravity.  Although 
it  might  be  convenient,  were  it  practicable,  to  derive  the  ratio 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the  earth  directly 
from  observations  made  at  these  two  points,  yet  as  that  cannot 
be  done,  we  can  only  obtain  the  law  of  curvature,  and  hence 
derive  the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  observations  made  in  many  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  Such  observations  have  been  made  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  by  Kater,  Sabine,  and  others ;  and,  although 
the  result  shows  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  yet  the  difiference  between  the  two  diameters,  or  the 
dlipticUy  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  somewhat  greater  when 
determined  by  the  pendulum,  thap  when  estimated  by  measuring 
the  length  of  the  respective  degrees  of  the  meridian  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  By  a  comparison  of  a  great  number  of 
pendulum  experiments,  Baily,  an  English  astronomer,  makes  the 
eliipticity  of  the  earth  ^Vr  equatorial  diameter,  while 

that  derived  from  a  similar  comparison  of  measures  of  the  me- 
ridian, is  ^j.  Hence,  the  pendalum  would  lead^  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  when  taken  through  the 
equator  is  about  84  miles  greater  than  when  taken  from  pole  to 
pole,  while  actual  measurements  would  make  the  same  excess 
about  26  miles.* 

Measurements  of  arcs  of  the  meridian,  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  have  been 
executed  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy,  in  various 
countries,  and  in  difierent  latitudes,  from  the  equatorial  regions 
to  points  within  the  Arotic  cirole.  By  these  means,  the  nature 
of  the  curve  that  encompasses  the  earth  would  be  ascertained, 
and  the  figure  of  the  earth  determined.  The  combined  result 
of  all  these  measurements  is  as  already  stated. 

375.  A  third  important  application  of  the  pendulum  is,  a 
sUmdard  of  linear  measures. 


•  HeneiMl**  Aatranoiiiy. 
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In  order  to  insure  confidence  in  business  transactions,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  weights  and  measures  employed,  should  be 
and  remain  of  a  certain  known  amount  or  lengthy — a  condition 
which  cannot  be  attained  otherwise  than  by  adapting  them  to  a 
fixed  and  invariaible  standard.  To  fix  on  such  a  standard  is  a 
matter  of  more  difficulty  than  would  at  first  be  imagined.  All 
things  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  more  o^  less  subject  to  change, 
not  only  the  works  of  man,  but  even  those  of  nature.  The  ele- 
ments decompose  or  wear  down,  in  time,  the  hardest  rocks.  In 
ancient  times,  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  de- 
rived from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  as,  a  Aan/f  1  breadth^ 
a  cubitf  a  digit,  &c.  Jhe  English  linear  measures  were,  for  a 
long  time,  referred  to  the  length  of  a  vard-stick  taken  from  the 
length  of  the  arm  of  Henry  the  Vlith,  and  preserved  in  the 
tower  of  London.*  Of  the  defectiveness  of  such  a  standard,  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  the  impossibility  of  verifying  it  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  idea  of  standards  involves  two  condi- 
tions that  are  indispensable, — ^the  constancv  of  the  thing  itself, 
and  the  power  of  verification,  should  any  change  in  it  even  be 
suspected.  These  conditionsT'  are  secured  by  connecting  the 
standard  with  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  In  the  year  1790, 
the  French  government  undertook  to  effect  a  complete  change 
in  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  derive  an  unalterable  standard  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth  itself.  For  this  purpose,  they  undertook  the  determination 
of  the  exact  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  extending  from 
the  equator  to  the  North  Pole.  A  certain  aliquot  part  {tiie  ten 
millionth)  of  this  they  denominated  a  metre,  which  was  to  be 
the  unit  of  all  linear  measures.  The  square  of  this  furnished 
a  measure  of  surfaces  and  the  cube  a  measure  of  sdids. 
Measures  of  ^oeighi  were  derived  from  the  weight  of  a  certain 
volume  of  water. 

376.  We  may  exemplify  the  precautions  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  penduliun  an  accurate  standard  of  measures,  by  review- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  it  is  adopted  as  a  standard  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  ^ 

The  standard  is  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  in  a  cycloidal 
arc,  and  in  a  vacuum,  in  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  vibrations  are  required  to  be  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  be- 
cause those  performed  in  circular  arcs  are  not  absolutely  uniform. 
But  the  vibrations  performed  in  circular  arcs  may  be  reduced  to 
the  corresponding  cycloidal  arcs  upon  mathematical  principles. 
As  the  resistance  of  the  air  might  be  unequal  at  different  times, 
such  an  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  this,  as  will  neutral- 
ize its  effect.   A  particular  spot  is  designated,  because  local 


*  Adami  on  Weights  and  Mearanf. 
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causes  have  some  infiaence  apon  the  vibrations  of  the  penda- 
Imn. 

The  unit  of  linear  measures  is  the  yard^  which  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  bear  to  the  pendulum  the  proportion  of  1  to  1.086158. 
Some  have  proposed  to  make  the  seconds  pendulum  itself  the 
unit  of  linear  measures,  and  to  make  all  other  measures  of  length 
parts  and  multiples  of  this ;  but  it  is  thought  advisable  to  retain 
tiie  common  measures  to  which  the  habits  of  society  are  adapted, 
determining  their  exact  amount  by  referring  them  to  this  in- 
variable standard.  The  usual  subdivisions  of  the  yard  into  feet, 
inches,  and  so  on,  remain  as  they  are.  The  standard  temperature 
of  the  standard  yard-stick,  is  that  of  melting  ice.  It  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  because  all  bodies  are  expanded 
by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold,  so  that  the  yard-stick  is  of  a 
uniform  length  only  at  a  given  temperature. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  weight  is  the  avoirdupois  pound,  of 
such  magnitude  that  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water,  at  its  maximum 
density,"*^  shall  weigh  1000  ounces,  or  62i  pounds. 

The  unit  of  dry  measures  of  capacity  is  ^he  gallon,  a  vessel  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  hold  exactly  10  lbs.  of  pure  water,  at  its 
maximum  density.  The  bushel  therefore  holds  80  lbs.  The 
unit  of  liquid  measures  is  also  a  gallon,  containing  eight  pounds 
of  distilled  VHUevy  at  its  maximum  density. f 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  adopted,  for  the 
different  standards,  the  following  bases. 

Standard  of  Length,  The  yard  of  3  feet  or  36  inches,  from 
the  scale  of  l>oughton,  which  is  a  brass  scale  of  82  inches,  made 
by  a  celebrated  English  artist  for  the  survey  of  our  coast  Hence 
the  yard  adopted  as  the  standard,  is  identical  with  the  British 
imperial  standard. 

Standard  of  Weight.  The  troy  pound,  containing  5762.38 
grains,  used  as  a  standard  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Standard  of  Dry  Measure,  The  British  Winchester  bushel 
of  2150.4  cubic  inches,  equal  to  77.6274  pounds  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, at  the  maximum  density. 

Standard  of  Liquid  Measure.  The  English  wine  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches,  equal  to  8.339  pounds  advoirdupois  of  distilled 
water,  at  the  maximum  density.  | 


*  Water  expands  as  its  temperature  rises  above  or  falls  below  a  certain  point ; 
about  40^  of  Fahrenheit,  Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  it  as  a  standard  at  its 
maximum  density. 

t  See  an  able  View  of  the  applications  of  the  Pendulum  in  Renwick's  Mechanics, 
t  North  Amer.  Rev.  for  1637,  p.  290. 
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377.  The  principles  of  Mechanics  demonstrated  and  explain- 
ed in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  universal  in  their  application,  ex- 
tending alike  to  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  But  in  suldi- 
tion  to  those  properties  which  fluids  have  in  common  with  solids, 
and  which  bring  them  under  the  general  laws  of  Mechanics,  they 
have  also  properties  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  give  rise 
to  a  distinct  class  of  mechanical  principles,  not  applicable  to 
solid  bodies.  These  are  embraced  under  the  heads  of  Hvoro- 
BTATics  and  Pneumatics,  the  former  division  comprising  the  doc- 
trine of  liquids,  and  the  latter  that  of  aeriform  bodies  or  gases.* 

In  Mechanics,  after  having  ascertained  a  few  fundamental 
principles  by  experiment  and  observation,  the  superstructure  is 
raised  chiefly  by  mathematical  reasoning,  and  thus  the  great 
body  of  truths  in  that  science  are  establishea ;  but  in  Hydrostatics, 
and  the  other  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  follow,  we 
are  much  more  dependent  on  experiment^  wnich  frequently  aflbrds 
us  more  satisfactory  evidence,  than  we  can  obtain  by  the  appli- 
cation of  abstract  mechanical  principles. 

378.  A  FLUID  is  a  body  whose  particles  move  easily  among  them- 
selves, and  yield  to  the  least  force  impressed;  and  which,  when  that 
force  is  removed,  recovers  its  previous  state.-^ 

In  accordance  with  the  example  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
has  been  followed  by  most  writers  on  Hydrostatics,  we  have  in- 
troduced the  foregoing  definition  of  a  fluid.  Although  the  best 
perhaps  that  the  subject  admits  of,  yet  it  is  not  very  discrimina- 
ting, since  such  substances  as  quicksand,  or  the  powder  of  mag- 
nesia, have  their  particles  as  movable  as  those  of  tar  or  syrup, 
while  yet  the  former  are  solid  and  the  latter  fluid  bodies.  The 
fact  is,  that  no  definition  can  be  given  of  a  fluid  which  would 


*  In  some  treatises  these  subjects  are  distributed  under  the  heads  of  Hydroatatics 
and  Hydrodynamics,  the  former  comprehending  the  mechanical  properties  of  fluida 
at  rest,  and  the  latter  those  of  fluids  in  motion.  In  other  works,  what  relates  to 
liquids  or  non-elastic  fluids,  is  divided  into  H^droMtatiea  and  Hydraulics,  (the  latter 
denoting  the  mechanical  powers  and  agencies  of  running  water  and  of  machines 
carried  by  water,)  and  Pneumatics,  The  most  scientific  division  is  that  adopted  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopoedia,  where  the  term  Hydrodynamics  (from  T^p  and 
Asrafi(c)  is  used  to  denote  in  general  the  mechanical  powers  and  ageiicies  of  fluids ; 
and  this  head  is  divided  into  the  two,  Hydrostatics  and  HydrauUcs.  Pneumatics  is 
treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  But  we  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of  thoae  who 
■iran^  theae  miligeota  under  the  two  heads  specified  in  the  tert 
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convey  to  one  unacquainted  with  these  bodies  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  distinction  between  them ;  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
any  better  definition  can  be  given  of  a  fluid,  than  that  it  is  a 
generic  term,  comprehending  liquids  and  gases,  while  liquids  are 
defined  to  be  bodies  in  the  form  of  water,  and  gases  bodies  in  the 
form  of  air.  The  property  included  in  the  definition  of  Profes- 
sor Yince,  which  we  have  copied,  namely,  that  a  fluid  when  dis- 
turbed by  any  force  impressed  recovers  itself  is  as  characteristic 
of  this  class  of  bodies  as  the  mobility  of  their  parts. 

Since  water,  wind,  and  steam,  are  the  only  .fluids  that  are 
usually  employed  as  mechanical  agents,  the  doctrines  of  Hydro- 
statics and  Pneumatics  have  regard  chiefly  to  them ;  but  the 
principles  established  respecting  these,  are  applicable  also  to  all 
analogous  bodies. 

379.  It  has  been  usual  to  denominate  liquids  and  gases  re- 
spectively non-elastic  and  elastic  fluids,  on  the  supposition  that 
water  and  other  liquids  are  nearly  or  quite  incompressible.  An 
experiment  performed  by  the  Florentine  academicians,  as  long 
ago  as  1650,  seemed  to  prove  that  water  is  wholly  incompressible. 
They  filled  a  hollow  ball  of  gold  with  water,  and  subjected  it  to 
a  strong  pressure.*  The  water,  not  yielding  to  the  compression* 
oozed  through  the  pores  of  the  gold.  Considering  the  great  den- 
sity and  compactness  of  this  metal,  the  experiment  was  for  a  long 
time  held  as  proving  decisively  that  water  is  wlioUy  incompressi- 
ble. Although  this  experiment  shows  that  water  is  compressed 
with  great  difficulty,  yet  later  experiments  have  proved,  that  it 
is  still  capable  of  compression.  The  most  decisive  evidence  of 
this  point  has  been  recently  afibrded  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Perkins.  It  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  by  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  about  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  water  is  compressed  about  one  part  in  twenty- 
two  thousand.  Mr.  Perkins,  by  methods  to  be  described  here- 
after, applied  successive  degrees  of  pressure  up  to  that  of  two 
thousand  atmospheres,  or  30,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
found  the  contraction  of  volume  to  be  nearly  otic  twelfth  of  the 
whole. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  now  enter  upon  the 
inunediate  consideration  of  the  principal  subject  before  us. 


*  The  method  of  applying  the  preMure  b  laid  to  have  been  by  means  of  a  lerew 
working  through  a  water-Ught  joint — Partington.  Am  the  acrew  was  forced  into 
the  water,  the  latter  moat  either  be  comprewad  or  make  ita  ewape  fh>m  the  baU. 
(Art  2.)  An  eaaier  mode  of  applying  the  promre  would  have  been,  to  put  the  ball 
into  a  viae  and  flatten  it,  by  which  ita  capacity  would  have  been  diminiahed. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

OF  LIQUIDS  OR  NON-ELASTIC  FLUIDS  AT  REST  OR  IN  EQUI- 

LIBRIUM. 

380.  Htdkostatics  is  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 
trecUs  of  the  mecluznical  properties  ana  agencies  of  liquids. 

dSl.  Fluids  at  rest  press  equally  in  all  directions. 

A  point  in  a  mass  of  fluid,  taken  at  any  depth,  exerts -and  sus- 
tains the  same  pressure  in  all  directions,  upward,  downward, 
or  laterally.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  property  of  fluids,  and 
is  what  particularly  distinguishes  them  from  solids,  which  press 
only  downward,  or  in  the  direction  of  gravity.  This  property 
naturally  results  from  the  freedom  of  motion  that  subsists  between 
the  particles  of  fluids ;  for  if,  when  a  fluid  is  at  rest,  the  pressure 
on  any  given  portion  were  not  equal  in  all  directions,  that  portion 
would  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  resistance  was  least. 
But  by  the  supposition  it  does  not  move :  therefore  it  is  kept  at 
rest  by  equal  and  contrary  forces  acting  on  all  sides.  But  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  truth  is  obtained  from  experi- 
ments. On  opening  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  estimating  the  force  with  which  the  water  issues,  it  is  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fluid ;  and  the  upward 

Eressure  of  water  at  a  certain  depth  is  found  to  sustain  the 
eaviest  bodies  when  exposed  to  its  action  alone,  the  column 
above  the  bodies,  and  of  course  the  downward  pressure,  being 
removed. 

362.  A  given  pressure  or  blow  impressed  on  any  portion  of  a 
mass  of  UHjUer  confined  in  a  vessel,  is  distributed  equally  through 
all  parts  of  the  mass, 

A  given  pressure,  as  that  made  by  a  plug  forced  inward  upon 
a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  confined  in  a  vessel,  is  sud- 
denly communicated  to  every  square  inch  of  the  vessel's  surface, 
however  large,  and  to  every  inch  of  the  surface  of  any  body  im- 
mersed in  it.  Thus  if  I  attempt  to  force  a  cork  into  a  vessel  full 
of  water,  the  pressure  vrill  be  felt  not  merely  by  the  portion  of 
the  water  directly  in  the  range  ©f  the  cork,  but  by  all  parts  of 
the  mass  alike ;  and  the  liability  of  the  body  to  break,  supposing 
it  to  be  of  uniform  strength  throughout,  will  be  as  great  in  one 
place  as  in  another,  and  it  will  break  at  the  point  where  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  weakest,  however  that  point  may  be  situated  rela- 
tively to  the  place  where  the  cork  is  applied ;  and  the  effect  will 
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be  the  same  whether  the  stopper  be  inserted  at  the  top,  the  bot- 
tom, or  the  side  of  the  vesseL 

383.  It  is  this  principle  which  operates  ^*  ^70. 
with  such  astonishing  efTect  in  the  Hy^ 
drostatic  Pvssy  by  means  of  which  a 
single  man  can  exert  a  force  which  is 
adequate  to  crush  the  hardest  substances, 
or  to  cut  in  two  the  largest  bars  of  iron.* 
Its  construction  is  as  follows.!  Fig.  170, 
represents  a  press  made  of  the  strongest 
timbers,  the  foundation  of  which  is  com- 
monly laid  in  solid  masonry.  AB  is  a 
small  cyjinder  in  which  moves  the  piston 
of  a  forcing  pump,  and  CD  is  a  large  cylinder  in  which  also 
moves  a  piston,  having  the  upper  end  of  itsjrod  pressing  against 
a  movable  plank  E,  between  which  and  the  large  beam  above  is 
placed  the  substance  to  be  subjected  to  pressure,  as  for  example  a 
pile  of  new-bound  books.  By  the  action  of  the  pump  handle,  water 
is  raised  into  the  small  cylinder,  and,  on  depressing  the  piston, 
it  is  forced  through  a  valve  at  B  into  the  larger  cylinder  and 
raises  the  piston  D,  which  expends  its  whole  force  on  the  bodies 
confined  at  E.  Now,  since  whatever  force  is  applied  to  any  one 
portion  of  the  fluid,  extends  alike  to  every  part,  therefore  the 
force  which  is  exerted  by  the  pump  upon  the  smaller  column,  is 
transmitted  unimpaired  to  every  inch  of  the  larger  column,  and 
therefore  tends  to  raise  the  movable  plank  E  with  a  force  as 
much  greater,  in  the  aggregate,  than  that  impressed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  smaller,  as  this  surface  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
larger  column ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  the  number  of 
square  inch^  in  the  end  of  the  piston  B  is  less  than  that  of  the 
piston  D.  The  power  of  such  a  machine  is  enormously  great ; 
for,  supposing  the  hand  to  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  handle, 
with  a  force  of  only  ten  pounds,  and  that  this  handle  or  lever  is 
so  constructed  as  to  multiply  that  force  but  five  times,  the  force 
with  which  the  smaller  piston  will  descend  will  be  equal  to  50 
lbs. ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  large  piston  con- 
tains the  smaller  50  times,  then  the  force  exerted  to  raise  the 
press-board  will  equal  2500  lbs.  A  man  can  indeed  easily  exert 
many  times  the  force  supposed,  and  can  therefore  exert  a  force 
upon  the  substance  under  pressure,  equal  to  many  tons. 

The  hydrostatic  press  involves  far  less  loss  from  friction  than 
any  other  species  of  press,  and  it  is  said  that  the  naked  force  of 
man  is  more  effective  when  applied  in  this  way  than  in  any 


•  Partington'B  Manual  of  Nat  Phil. 

t  For  a  more  eomplote  dewription  of  the  «  Bramah  iVav,"  eee  Webater'B  PrineijiUt 
of  Hydrottatiet,  p.  151. 
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other.  By  the  mere  weight  of  a  man's  body*  when  leaning  di 
the  extremity  of  the  lever,  a  pressure  may  be  prodaced  of  up- 
wards of  2000  tons.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  easily  applicable 
of  all  contrivances  for  increasing  hmnan  power  ;  and  the  only 
limit  to  the  force  which  may  be  called  into  action  by  it,  is  the 
want  of  materials  of  sofficient  strength  to  enable  ns  to  apply  the 
enormoos  pressure  which  it  generates.* 

384.  The  rationale  of  the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  press 
will  be  best  understood  by  recurring  to  the  following  principles, 
— ^that  opposite  forces  are  in  equilibrium  when  their  momenta 
are  equal ;  that  a  small  power  may  be  made  to  balance  a  great 
weight,  by  making  it  move  in  a  given  time,  over  a  space  as 
much  greater  than  the  larger  does,  as  its  weight  is  smaller ;  and 
that  it  may  be  made  to  overcome  that  resistance  or  weight  and 
give  motion  to  it,  if  its  velocity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  latter 
in  a  still  higher  ratio.  Now  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  case 
before  us,  it  is  evident  that  any  quantity  of  water  forced  out  of 
the  smaller  into  the  larger  cylinder,  must  rise  in  the  latter  as 
much  slower  as  the  area  of  the  horizontal  section  is  larger.  If, 
for  example,  the  capacity  of  the  larger  cylinder  were  ten  times 
that  of  the  smaller,  then  a  quantity  of  water  one  inch  in  height 
transferred,  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater  cylinder,  would 
occupy  only  the  height  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  consequently,  the 
depression  of  the  small  piston  one  inch  would  raise  the  large  one 
only  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  This  case  therefore  resolves  itself 
into  that  general  principle,  according  to  which  a  vast  force  is 
exerted  through  a  short  mstance,  by  moving  a  small  force  through 
a  distance  much  greater. 

This  press  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  oils,  either  vegetable 
or  animal,  for  pressing  paper  or  books,  and, for  packing  cotton 
and  other  substances.  Hay  intended  as  food  for  cattle  on  ship- 
board, is  reduced  by  this  press  almost  to  the  state  of  a  solid,' and 
enormous  quantities  are  thus  brought  into  an  inconceivably  small 
compass.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  force  known  to  us  which 
may  not  be  made  to  yield  to  this  power.  It  requires  but  one  of 
its  least  efforts  to  tear  up  a  tree  by  its  roots,  or  to  break  a  large 
beam  asunder. 

885.  The  surface  of  afiuid  at  rest  is  horizorUoL 
The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  threefoldf 
FirsU  this  result  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  mobility  of 
fluids,  since,  if  any  portion  is  raised  above  the  rest,  having  no* 
thing  to  support  it,  and  being  acted  on  by  gravity,  it  must  de^ 

•  Mosely,  Mech  applied  to  the  ArU,  Art  197. 

t  It  might  appear  superfluous  to  oflfer  so  maeh  proof  of  a  pomt  so  plain;  Imt  the 
wveral  mocb^o  of  nwmkitg  will  a&m  to  uiotraet  tha  yooBg  learM  in  tha  pecidiar 
pn^rtiea  of  fluida. 
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scend  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body  jdaced  on  a  perfectly  smooth 
inclined  plane.  Secondly ^  whenever  a  body  is  free  to  moye»  its 
center  of  gravity  will  dfescend  as  low  as  possible.  (Art  70.) 
When,  therefore,  any  portion  of  a  fluid  is  raised  above  the  gene* 
ral  level,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass  is  raised,  and  drawn 
out  of  the  line  which  passed  perpendicularly  through  it  and  the 
point  of  suspension,  (Fig.  43,)  and  it  must  return  to  that  line 
before  the  fluid  can  be  at  rest.  Thus,  let  ABCD,  (Fig.  171,)  be 
a  body  of  water,  contained  in  a  cylindrical  vessel ;  let  I  be  the 
center  of  the  surface,  and  IGH  the  perpendicular  line  passing 
through  th^  center  of  gravity  6  and  the  base.  Fig.171. 
Through  I,  suppose  a  plane,  movable  on  a  hinge  cT  '  ^ 
at  E,  to  pass,  and  to  be  depressed  into  the  situa^ 
tion  FIE,  by  which  means  the  water  will  be  de- 
pressed on  the  side  AF  and  raised  on  the  side  A 
EB,  while  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  removed  ^ 
to  the  point  G'.  Now  let  the  plane  be  removed,  ^^^^^ 
and  the  center  of  gravity  being  free  to  move,  it  D  ^^^^P  C 
will  vibrate  around  I  as  a  point  of  suspension,  un-  ^ 
til  it  finally  recovers  its  situation  at  G,  and  the  surface  of  the ' 
fluid  will  return  to  its  original  level.  Thirdly ^  experience  shows 
that  the  proposition  is  true,  since  fluids,  when  free  to  move,  al- 
ways settle  themselves  with  their  surfaces  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon.* It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  surface  of  large 
bodies  of  water  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  horizontal  level,  but 
is  a  portion  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  earth ;  for  since  the 
center  of  gravity  of  every  portion  of  the  fluid  will  descend  as 
low  as  possible,  the  whole  will  dispose  itself  around  the  center 
of  attraction,  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  For 
small  distances  the  curvature  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  neglect- 
ed, not  amounting  to  one  second  of  a  degree  for  100  feet  ;t  and 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line, 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent,  is  not  more  than  8  inches. 
The  amount  of  the  depressions  for  different  distances,  is  estima- 

ted  by  the  following  formula,  D=-^ '  where  L  represents  the 

o 

number  of  miles,  and  D  the  depression  in  feet^  Thus  tHe  de- 
2x4 

pression  of  two  miles  is  -g-  =2|  feet   Let  FE  (Fig.  172,)  or 

*  The  only  excq>tioiifl  to  this  law,  aie  those  anmngr  ftom  the  eAtraetion  of  eohuUm 
amoD^  the  partidea  of  liquids,  and  the  attraction  eierted  by  small  tabes,  called  c«|ni- 
lary  attruetion.  In  consequence  of  cohesion,  small  portions  of  a  liquid  form  then^ 
sdTes  into  drops,  and  large  portions  present  a  convex  surface,  as  is  strikingly  exhibit, 
ed  in  a  wine-^aas  filled  with  quicksflyer.  By  capillary  attraction,  the  surfaces  of 
liquids  are  made  ooncaTe,  a  phenomenon  to  wUch  we  sludl  attend  more  paitioulaily 
hereafter.   But  both  these  causes  operate  on  a  scale  comparatiyely  very  small 

1 360x60x60x100  1296  9;;^. 
25000X5280    '"1320  "lO. 
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its  equal  GB,  be  the  depression  for 
^e  distance  BE.   For  moderate  dis- 
tances this  aro  may  be  considered  as 
equal  to  its  chord.   Hence  GB(D) : 

T  « 

EB(L)::EB:  AB;  orD=-jg-,orD 

being  expressed  in  feet  and  L  and  AB 
1     ^  L' X  (5280)*  L'x  5280 
^-ABX5280^"7912^== 

2V 


Fig.  179. 


3 


-,  nearly. 
1  mile  - 


2xl» 


2 


3 

2X2" 


=  I  feet     3  miles  • 


2x8' 


=  6  feet 


=  81 


100 


2X100« 


3 


=«666f  do. 


386.  A  practical  application  of  this  principle  is  made  in  the 
art  of  levelling.  A  level  is  sometimes  made  by  merely  catting 
a  groove  or  channel  in  a  flat  piece  of  board  and  filling  it  with 
water.  When  the  board  is  brought  into  such  a  situation  that 
the  water  in  the  groove  remains  stationary,  the  position  is  hori- 
zontal. But  the  spirit  levd  is  the  instrument  more  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose.  This  consists  of  a  small  bent  cylin- 
drical tube  of  glass,  from  two  rig.  173. 
to  six  inches  long,  filled  with 
spirits  of  wine  or  ether,  except 
a  small  space  which  is  occupied 
by  a  movable  bubble  of  air.  When  such  a  tube  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, the  bubble  of  air  will  remain  stationary  in  the  center 
of  the  tube,  at  a  fixed  mark ;  but  whenever  the  tube  is  inclined. 


Fig.  174. 


in  the  least  degree,  the  bubble  will 
ascend  toward  the  elevated  end. 
Spirit  levels  are  mu6h  used  for  ad- 
justing astronomical,  surveying,  and 
other ,  delicate  instruments.  Figure 
174  represents  a  levelling  staff  used 
in  surveying  and  grading  lands.  The 
liquid  in  the  two  arms  of  the  tube 
A  and  B  being  precisely  on  a  level, 
any  two  objects,  P  and  Q,  may  be 
brought  accurately  to  the  same  hori- 
zontal level  by  sighting  P  with  the 
eye  at  A,  and  then  sighting  Q  with 
the  eye  at  B. 

387.  The  pressure  tgpon  any  particleof  ajluid  cf  umform  denri- 
Uff  is  proportioned  to  its  depth  below  the  surface. 
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Cote  I.  Let  the  column  of  fluid  ABCD, 
(Fig*  175,)  be  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon. Take  any  points,  x  and  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  and  conceive  the  column 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal 
spaces  by  horizontal  planes.  Then*  since  B  | 
the  density  of  the  fluid  is  uniform 
throughout,  the  jmssure  upon  x  and  y, 
respectively,  must  be  in  prop<»tion  to 
the  number  of  equal  spaces  above  them, 
and  consequently  in  proportion  to  their 
depths.  ^ 

Case  2.  Let  the  column  be  of  the  same  perpendicular  height 
as  before,  but  inclined  as  is  Fig.  175,  (2) ;  then  its  quantity,  and 
of  course  its  weight,  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  length 
exceeds  its  height ;  but  since  the  column  is  partly  supported  by 
the  plane,  like  any  other  heavy  body,  the  force  of  gravity  acting 
upon  it  is  dminisned  on  this  account  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  length 
exceeds  its  height;  therefore  as  much  as  the  pressure  on  the  base 
would  be  augmented  by  the  increased  length  of  the  column,  just 
so  much  it  is  lessened  by  the  action  of  the  inclined  plane ;  and  the 
pressure  on  any  part  of  Cc  will  be,  as  before,  proportioned  to  its  per- 
pendicular depth ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  inclined  column  ACac 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  perpendicular  column  ABCD. 

There  are  various  experiments  also  by  which  this  propositim 
is  fully  established.* 

388.  According  to  Art.  381,  the  lateral  is  equal  to  the  down- 
ward pressure  ;  and  consequently,  on  this  principle,  may  easily 
be  estimated  the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  sides  of  any  column 
of  water,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  canals,  &c.  At  the  depth  of 
8  feet,  the  pressure  on  a  square  foot  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  whose  base  is  1  foot  and  depth  8  feet,  and  con- 
sequently its  solid  contents  8  cubic  feet ;  and  since  1  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs  1000  ounces,  or  62^^  lbs.,  therefore  the  weight  of 
th^  column  =8x62^^=500  lbs.  Hence  the  pressure  on  a  square 
foot,  at  different  depths,  will  be  as  in  the  following  table : 


hialMt. 

8  - 

Vtmmm  od  » iqa««  fiMM. 

-   -   -    500  lbs. 

Dcpthmfa 

56 

■t.           PMnuw  OS  ft  Minai*  A 

-   -   -   -  3500  lbs. 

16  - 

-    -    -  1000 

64 

-    -   -   -  4000 

24  ^ 

-   -    -  1500 

72 

-   -   -   -  4500 

32  - 

-    -   -  2000 

80 

-   •    -   -  6000 

40  - 

-   -   -  2500 

88 

-    -    -   -  5500 

48  « 

.    .    -  3000 

06 

-   -    -    .  6000 

1  mile  or  5280  feet, 

330,000  lbs.  . 

1,650,000 


•  Ezperimentel  OluitntioiMi  aM>  in  thif  put  of  the  work,  rapposed  to  be  giren  bf 
the  iiMtnictor. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  at  the  moderate  depth  of  64  feet,  tiie  pres* 
sure  of  a  column  of  water  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  contain^ 
ing  pipe,  becomes  4000  lbs.  to  the  square  foot ;  and  the  pressure 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  one  mile  in  depth,  is 
830,000  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  and  where  it  is  6  miles  deep,  that 
pressure  is  no  less  than  1,650,000  lbs.*  From  these  considera- 
tions,  we  may  readilv  apprehend  the  cause  of  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  connning  a  high  column  of  water ;  and  hence 
also  may  be  inferred  the  immense  pressure  that  is  exerted  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  the  Greenland  whale  some- 
times descends  to  the  depth  of  a  mile,  but  alwaj's  comes  up  ex- 
hausted, and  blowing  out  blood,  showing  that  the  pressure  had 
so  acted  upon  the  vessels  as  to  cause  them  to  dischcurge  a  por^ 
tiou  of  their  contents  into  the  lungs.t 

880.  Indications  of  this  vast  pressure  in  deep  waters,  are  mani« 
fested  by  several  interesting  facts.  It  has  long  been  known  to 
mariners,  that  if  a  conmion  square  bottle  be  let  down  into  the 
sea,  its  sides  are  crushed  inward  before  it  has  reached  the  depth 
of  ten  fathoms.  If  a  stronger  bottle,  (a  common  junk  bottle,  for 
example,)  be  filled  with  water,  corked  close,  and  let  down  to  a 
certain  depth,  either  the  cork  will  be  forced  inward,  or  if  that 
be  secured  in  its  place,  the  salt  water  will  make  its  way  into 
the  bottle  in  spite  of  it,  either  by  compressing  the  cork  or  by 
forcing  in  water  through  it.  It  was  by  sinking  an  apparatus  to 
the  depth  of  500  fathoms,  that  Mr.  Perkins  first  proved  the  com- 
pressibility of  water,  as  mentioned  in  Art.  379.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  resembling  a  small  cannon,:]; 
and  furnished  with  a  stopper  so  contrived  as  to  indicate,  when 
the  apparatus  was  drawn  up,  how  far  it  had  been  driven  in 
while  at  the  lowest  depth.  The  same  experiments  were  after- 
wards repeated  on  shore,  a  pressure  being  applied  to  the  plug, 
by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  press,  equivalent  to  2000  atmo- 
spheres. 

The  increase  of  pressure  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  fluid, 
renders  it  necessary  to  make  the  sides  of  pipes  or  masonry,  in 
which  fluids  are  to  be  contained,  stronger  the  deeper  they  go. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  dams,  flood-gates,  and  banks. 

At  the  depth  of  one  mile  the  compression  of  water  is  xjVt  of 
{ts  bulk,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  increased  in  the  saine  ratio ; 
so  that  bodies  which  sink  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  may  float 
at  a  certain  depth  before  they  reach  the  bottom.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  porous  body,  that  is  light  enough  to  float  near  the  surface, 
will  have  so  much  water  forced  into  its  pores,  when  it  is  sunk  to 
a  great  depth,  as  npver  to  rise.   This  is  the  case  with  ships  that 


*  Allowance  mtut  also  be  made  for  the  aaltnees  of  the  aea,  salt  water  bein^heanar 
than  fzeah.  t  Ed.  PhiL  Jour.,  Jan.  1833. 

X  A  cannon  iteelf  was  aftorwarda  employed  in  theie  experimente. 
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are  wrecked  in  deep  water ;  the  parts  of  the  wreck  do  not  rise 
to  the  surface,  as  they  do  in  shallow  water.* 

390.  The  pressure  of  a  Jluid  against  any  surface^  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  it^  varies  as  the  area  of  the  surface  multiplied  into 
the  depth  of  its  center  of  gravity  below  the  surface  of  the  Jluid. 

When  a  portion,  as  a  square  foot,  of  the  lateral  surface  of  a  col- 
umn of  water,  is  taken,  all  parts  of  it  are  not  equally  distant  from 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  average  depth,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity,  is 
to  be  understood. 

Let  m,  n,  (Fig.  176,)  be  a  given 
portion  of  the  vessel  ABCD,  filled 
with  watej  or  any  liquid,  and  let  us 
conceive  this  portion  to  be  occupied 
by  any  number  of  particles  m,  o,  p, 
n,  &c. ;  then  the  pressure  produced 
by  all  these  particles  will  be  (Art. 
83)  m  X mu+o  xox-\-p  xpy-^-n  x nz,  &c. : 
but  by  a  property  of  the  center  of 
gravity,!  the  sum  of  the  products  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  particles,  that 
is,  the  area  of  the  surface,  multiplied 
into  the  distance  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity from  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  J 

Hence,  the  pressure  on  the  side  of  a  cubical  vessel,  filled  with 
fluid,  is  one  half  the  pressure  against  the  bottom ;  and  the  whole 
pressure  against  the  sides  and  bottom,  is  equal  to  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel.  p.^ 

391.  Fluids  rise  to  the  same  level  in  the  opposite 
arms  of  a  recurved  tube. 

Let  ABC,  (Fig.  177,)  be  a  recurved  tube :  if 
water  be  poured  into  one  arm  of  the  tube,  it  will 
rise  to  the  same  height  in  the  other  arm.  For, 
by  Art.  386,  the  pressure  upon  the  lowest  part  at 
B,  in  opposite  directions,  is  proportioned  to  its 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Therefore, 
these  depths  must  be  equal,  that  is,  the  height  of 
the  two  columns  must  be  equal,  in  order  that  the 
fluid  at  B  mav  be  at  rest ;  and  unless  this  part  is 
at  rest,  the  other  parts  of  the  column  cannot  be 

rest.  Moreover,  since  the  equilibrium  depends 
on  nothing  else  than  the  heights  of  the  respective 
columns,  therefore,  the  opposite  columns  may  dif- 


177 


«  Arnott 

t  See  the  lut  step  in  the  demotiitratioli  of  Art  83,  from  which  GKx{p-¥P'\^) 
X  Ed.  £neyc.,  'Hydrodjiimmict.' 
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fer  to  any  degree  in  quantity,  shape,  or  inclination  to  the  hoii- 
2on.  Thus,  iT  vessels  and  tubes  very  diverse  in  shape  and  capa^ 
city,  as  in  Fig.  176,  be  connected  with  a  reservoir,  and  water 
be  poured  into  any  one  of  them,  it  will  rise  to  the  same  level  in 
them  all. 

Fig.  178. 


t. 

The  reason  of  this  fact  will  be  further  understood  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  eqtial  momenta^  (Art.  149 ;)  for  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  columns,  when  in  motion, 
will  be  as  much  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  col- 
umns, as  the  quantity  of  matter  is  less ;  and  hence  the  opposite 
momenta  will  be  constantly  equal. 

Hence,  water  conveyed  in  aqueducts  or  running  in  natural 
channels,  will  rise  just  as  high  as  its  source.  Between  the  place 
where  the  water  of  an  aqu^uct  is  delivered  and  the  spring,  the 
ground  may  rise  into  hills  and  descend  into  valleys,  and  the  pipes 
which  convey  the  water  may  follow  all  the  undulations  of  the 
country,  and  the  water  will  run  freely,  provided  lio  pipe  is  laid 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  spring.  Waters  running  in  natural 
channels  in  the  earth  are  governed  by  the  same  law. 

392.  The  aqueducts  constructed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
among  the  most  costly  monuments  of  their  arts.  Several  of  them 
were  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  consisted  of 
vast  covered  canaJs  built  of  stone.  They  were  carried  over  val- 
leys and  level  tracts  of  country  upon  arcades,  which  were  some- 
times of  stupendous  height  and  solidity.*  From  the  fact  that 
the  ancients  built  aqueducts  with  so  much  labor,  raising  them  to 
a  great  height  in  crossing  valleys,  instead  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  principle  under  consideration,  some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  this  principle.  It  appears  never- 
theless that  they  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  even  understood 
the  use  of  pipes  in  conveying  water ;  but  probably  the  expense 
of  pipes,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  when  laid  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
source,  prevented  their  general  use. 


•  Bigdow,  El.  Tech.,  303. 
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 7^  pressure  upon  the  harhantal  base  of  any  vessel  con* 

taining  a  Jluid^  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid, 
found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  into  the  perpendicular 
n^Btght  of  the  column^  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  vessel 

This  follows  from  Art.  390,  since  nere,  the 
distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  base  from 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  is  the  same  as  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  column.  With  a  giyevr 
base  and  height,  therefore,  the  pressure  is  the 
same  whether  the- vessel  is  larger  or  smaller 
above,  whether  its  figure  is  regular  or  irregular, 
whether  it  rises  to  the  given  height  in  a  broad 
open  funnel,  or  is  carried  up  in  a  slender  tube. 
Ilence,  any  quantity  of  water^  however  snudU  may 
be  made  to  balance  any  quantity ^  however  great. 
This  is  called  the  hydrostatic  paradox.  The 
experiment  is  usually  performed  by  means  of 
a  water-bellows,  as  represented  in  Fig.  179. 
When  the  pipe  AD  is  filled  with  water,  the 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  bellows,  and 
consequently  the  force  with  which  it  raises  the  . 
weights  laid  on  it,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight ' 
of  a  cylinder  of  water,  whose  base  is  the  surface  of  the  bellows, 
and  height  that  of  the  column  AD.  Therefore,  by  making  the 
tube  small,  and  the  bellows  large,  the  power  of  a  given  quantity 
of  water,  however  small,  may  be  increased  indefinitely.  The 
pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in  this  case  corresponcfs  to  the 
force  applied  by  the  piston  in  liie  hydrostatic  press,  (Art.  381,) 
and  the  explanation  according  to  the  principle  of  equal  momenta, 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.* 

>  394.  The  principle  of  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox,  is  sometimes 
exemplified  by  pouring  liquids  into  casks,  through  long  tubes  in- 
serted in  the  bung  holes.  As  soon  as  the  cask  is  full,  and  the 
water  rises  in  the  pipe  to  a  certain  height,  the  cask  bursts  with 
violence.  The  same  cause  is  supposed  sometimes  to  produce 
great  effects  in  nature,  such  as  splitting  rocks,  heaving  up  moun- 
tains, and  other  efiects  resembling  earthquakes.  For,  suppose 
that  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain  there  were  an  empty  space  ten 
yards  square,  and  only  an  inch  deep,  in  which  the  water  had 
lodged  so  as  to  fill  it  entirely ;  and  suppose  that  a  crevice  in  the 
eaith  should  extend  from  this  spot  two  nundred  feet  above,  which 
should  also  become  fiUed  with  water  by  rain  or  otherwise :  the 


*  The  bellowi  riiet  tKrough  w  tnuJl  a  space,  Uiat  its  motioD  is  hard]/  perceptible^ 
but  it  may  be  rendered  very  striking  by  connecting  with  the  beUows  (as  is  done  in 
the  lectore  room  at  Yale  College)  a  lever^  and  ssTeral  multiplying  wheels,  which 
giTe  a  rapid  motion  to  a  pointer. 
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force  exerted  would  be  adequate  to  shake  the  mountain  and  per- 
haps rend  it  asunder.* 

395.  Although  the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  of  water  would 
not  be  altered  by  vairing  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  yet  the  pressure 
which  it  exerts  on  tne  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  altitude  of  the  mass  is  greater,  and  of  course 
greater  ia  a  narrow  vessel  than  in  a  wide  one.  If  it  be  asked 
why  the  weight  is  not  increased  as  the  downward  pressure  is 
increased,  the  answer  is,  that  the  pressure  in  that  direction  is 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  pressure  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

OP  BPBCIFIC  oRAvmr. 


396.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  a  body^  is  its  weight  compared  with 
the  weight  of  another  body  of  the  same  bulk^  taken  as  a  standard. 

Water  is  the  standard  for  all  solids  and  liquids,  and  common 
air  for  gases.  Therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  or  a 
liquid  body,  is  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  an  aeriform  body, 
is  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
air.  But  a  ratio  is  expressed  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  whose  nume- 
rator is  the  antecedent,  and  whose  denominator  is  the  consequent 
If,  therefore,  the  weight  of  a  body  is  made  the  numerator,  and  . 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  the  denominator,  the 
value  of  the  fraction,  that  is,  the  quotient,  will  express  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body.  Hence,  the  weight  of  a  body  being  given, 
and  being  made  the  numerator,  every  process  for  finding  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  consists  in  finding  for  the  denominator  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  or  air.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  methods  of  doing  this  depend,  are  now  to  be  explained. 

397.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluids  loses  as  much  weighty  as  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid. 

Let  EF,  (Fig.  180,)  be  a  solid  body  Fig.  180. 

immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  any 
fluid,  and  suppose  it  divided  into  an  in- 
definite number  of  perpendicular  col- 
umns reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  flu- 
id, as  mon.  Now  the  upward  pressure 
at  n  is  as  its  depth,  and  the  downward 
pressure  at  o  as  its  depth ;  therefore  the 
upward  pressure  exceeds  the  downward, 
by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to  no.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  columns,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  that 
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caa  be  drawn  parallel  to  no ;  bat  thes0  columng,  taken  collec- 
tively, make  up  a  body  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid. 
Hence  the  solid  is  pressed  upward  more  than  downward,  by 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  of  the  same  magnitude,  and 
consequently  loses  so  much  of  its  weight.  Hence  the  specifio 
gravity  of  any  solid  body  that  will  ^nk  in  water,  is  found  by 
Sie  following 

Rule.— -DtVi^  the  weight  of  the  body  by  iU  loss  of  weight  in 
water. 

398.  When  the  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  required  is 
lighter  than  water,  as  a  cork,  for  example,  the  object  is  still  to 
find  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  since  Uiat  will  con- 
stitute the  denominator,  or  divisor,  as  before.  To  ascertain  this, 
su^end  any  heavy  body,  as  a  mass  of  lead  or  glass^  in  water» 
ana  find  its  weight.  Attach  to  it  the  lighter  body.  Now  the 
cork  will  not  only  lose  its  own  weight,  but  will  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  body ;  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  will  be  indicated  by  the  whole  of  what  the  cork  loses, 
namely,  its  own  weight  added  to  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  other 
body.   Whence  we  have  the  following 

Rule. — ^To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  lighter  than 
water,  Divide  its  weight  by  the  sum  of  its  weight  added  to  the  loss 
of  weight  which  it  occasions  in  a  heavy  body  previously  balanced  in 
water. 

299.  A  solid  which  is  soluble  in  water,  as  a  lump  of  salt,  is 
protected  from  solution  by  covering  it  with  oil  or  a  thin  coat  of 
beeswax ;  and  solids  that  are  very  porous  and  would  absorb 
water,  and  thus  increase  their  specific  gravities,  as  certain  kinds 
of  wood,  are  first  covered  with  varnish.*  The  specific  gmvity 
of  solid  substances,  which  are  too  minutely  divided  to  be  weighed 
in  water,  separately,  as  grains  of  sand  or  shot,  may  be  found  by 
weighing  them  in  a  small  bucket  previously  balanced  in  water. 

400.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  may  be  ascertained  by 
several  difierent  methods. 

Rule  I. — Weigh  equal  volumes  of  the  liquid  and  of  water,  and 
divide  the  former  result  by  the  latter. 

Rule  II. — Ascertain  the  loss  of  weight  of  any  solid  body  first  in 
the  liquid  and  then  in  water ^  and  divide  the  former  result  by  the 
latter. 

Both  ^se  rules  obviously  depend  upon  the  same  principles 
as  those  explained  in  Art.  396,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  being 
immediately  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  but 
diere  is  another  method,  founded  on  the  following  proposition. 
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Fig. 


B 


401.  Two  columns  of  fluids  of  different  specific  gravities^  press^ 
ing  freely  on  each  other  at  their  bases,  balance  one  another  when 
their  heights  are  inversely  as  their  specific  gravities. 

Let  AB,  (Fig.  181,)  be  a  recurved  tube,  and  let 
the  height  of  the  column  of  the  fluid  B  be  as  much 
greater  than  that  of  A,  as  the  fluid  B  is  lighter  than 
the  fluid  A ;  the  two  columns  will  then  be  in  equi- 
librio. 

If  the  tube  be  of  uniform  bore  throughout,  then 
the  proposition  is  manifestly  true,  because  the  quan- 
tities of  matter  pressing  on  each  other  in  opposite 
directions  will  be  equal  and  will  have  equal  mo- 
menta ;  but  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  fluids,  (Art. 
391,)  the  opposite  pressures  wiU  be  the  same,  when 
the  heights  of  the  columns  are  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  shape  or  capacity  of  the  tube.  If  we 
introduce  mercury  into  one  arm  of  the  tube  and 
water  into  the  other,  the  graduated  scale  will  indi- 
cate that  the  water  stands  181  times  as  high  as  the  a 
mercury.  Therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury 
is  13i.  Proof  spirit  will  stand  at  .023 ;  sweet  oil  at 
.915 ;  and  their  specific  gravities  are  the  same, 
water  being  1. 

402.  These  comprehend  the  most  common  methods 
of  determining  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies ;  but  when  great 
accuracy  is  required,  the  process  of  finding  the  specific  gravity 
becomes  one  of  much  delicacy.  The  balance  must  he  very 
sensible ;  the  body,  when  suspended  in  water,  must  hang  by  a 
fine  thread  or  hair ;  and  the  water  must  be  of  a  standard  tem- 
perature, since  it  alters  its  density  by  a  change  of  temperature, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  we  wish  to  find,  (namely,  a 
quantity  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  given  body,)  will  weigh  more 
when  the  water  is  cold  and  less  when  it  is  warm.* 

As  expeditious  methods  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  are 
sought  for  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  various  instruments  have 
been  invented  for  this  purpose,  which  are  called  in  general  Ay- 
drometers.  But  before  we  can  understand  the  principles  on 
which  these  instruments  depend,  we  must  attend  to  the  theory 
of  fioating  bodies,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions. 


403.  If  a  body  floats  on  a  fluids  it  displaces  as  much  of  the  fluid 
as  is  equal  to  its  own  weight. 

*  The  itaiidanl  tempentore  is  not  niUTenaUy  agreed  on.  The  tempentore  of  60^ 
is  uoaally  nndentood,  at  which  &  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.353  lbs.  or  a  little  less 
than  1000  ounces.  A  better  standard  is  that  of  40^,  at  which  temperature  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  is  sttU  nearer  to  €3)  lbs.  or  1000  < 
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For  the  body  P+Q*  is  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid, 
upward  against  the  part  immersed.  But  before  the  body  was 
immersed,  the  same  pressure  supported  a  quantity  of  the  fluid 
which  occupied  the  same  space  and  was  therefore  of  the  same 
magnitude  with  Q ;  and  since  the  same  pressure  must  sustain 
the  same  weight,  when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  the  weight  of 
the  body  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid 
equal  in  bulk  to  Q. 

This  proposition  is  also  easily  established  by  experiment ;  for 
if  into  a  vessel  full  of  water  a  floating  body,  as  a  piece  of  wood, 
be  introduced,  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  will  be  found  to 
be  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  the  body.  Or  if  the  vessel  Ml  of 
water  be  accurately  balanced  in  a  scale,  and  then  removed  and 
the  piece  of  wood  introduced,  on  restoring  the  vessel  to  the  scale 
it  will  still  remain  in  equilibriumf  the  wood  exactly  compensating 
for  the  water  it  displaced. 

404.  If  a  bodyfloaU  on  a  fluids  the  part  immersed  hears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  whrne  body 9  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  bears  to 
that  of  the  fluid. 

Let  S  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  and  s  that  of  the 
solid ;  then  the  absolute  weight  of  the  body  (P+Q)*  will  equal 
+Q)  x«,f  and  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  to 
is  QxS;  and  by  Art.  403,  these  weights  are  equal  to  each 
other,  that  is,  (P+Q)  x*=QxS  .-.  Q  :  P+Q  : :  *  :  S. 

405.  A  floatirtg  body  will  be  at  rest^  only  when  its  center  of  gravity 
is  in  the  same  verticcU  line  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  part  of 
the  fluid  displaced. 

As  the  space  from  which  the  fluid  has  been  displaced,  exactly 
copies  the  figure  of  the  part  of  the  body  immersed,  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  disqplaced  fluid  is  the  same  with  that  belonging 
to  the  figure  of  the  segment.   Let  this  center  of  gravity  be  at 
(Fig.  182,)  while  that  of  the  entire  body  is  at  6.   Now  the  fluid, 


Fig.  183. 


previous  to  its  removal,  was  sustained  by  an  upward  force  equal 

*  Q  repreaenti  the  part  immeised  ;  P  the  other  part 

^V 

t  •  denotes  the  specific  gravity  0/  the  body,  water  being  1 ;  and  ts^^,  (Art 
396,)  W«(P-hQ)X#. 
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to  its  own  weighty  acting  in  the  vertical  line  DC ;  and  the  same 
upward  force  now  acts  upon  the  floating  body  at  the  point  0* 
But  the  body,  being  free  to  move,  is  carried  downward  by  a 
force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  line  6H.  Were 
these  two  forces  exactly  opposite  and  equal,  they  would  ke^p 
the  body  at  rest ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the  points  C  and 
G  are  in  the  same  vertical  line :  in  every  other  position  of  these 
points  the  two  parallel  forces  tend  to  turn  the  body  roimd.  (Art 


en  the  floating  body  is  a  regular  solid,  as  a  sphere,  the 
space  occupied  by  the  immersed  segment  being  always  the  same, 
its  center  of  gravity  is  immovable.  If  the  body  is  of  uniform 
density,  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  coincides  with  the  center  of 
magnitude,  it  will  remain  at  rest  in  every  position  t  for  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body  and  of  die  segment,  will 
always  be  in  the  same  vertical  diameter.  But  if  the  sphere  is 
of  unequal  density,  then  it  will  turn  around  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  segment  as  around  a  fixed  point,  and  be  at  rest  only  when 
its  center  of  gravity  is  either  directly  above  or  directly  below 
that  of  the  segmeiit 

Persons  have  sometimes  attempted  to  walk  on  the  water^  by  at- 
taching to  the  feet  inflated  'bladders  or  air  bags  of  India  rubber. 
The  bcNiy  can  be  kept  from  reversing  its  position,  only  by  main* 
taining  its  center  of  gravity  directly  over  that  of  the  fluid  dis« 

S laced, — a  point  of  such  delicacy,  as  to  require  great  skill  and 
exterity.  The  feat  is  rendered  easier  by  carrying  a  staff*  having 
a  blown  bladder  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  three  points  of  sup- 
p<Mrt  are  commanded,  and  consequently  a  greater  breadth  of  base 
is  secured.  Most  persons,  however,  in  attempting  this  feat, 
would  shortly  find  tneir  heads  downward,  and  their  feet  out  of 
water* 

Life  preservers^  consisting  of  air  bags  attached  to  the  waists 
act  on  tne  foregoing  principles,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  have 
been  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

405'.  When  a  floating  body  rolls  on  one  side,  so  as  slightly  to 
disturb  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced,  (or  that  which 
occupied  the  q>ace  now  occupied  by  the  body,)  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  vertical  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
fluid  displaced,  with  the  vertical  through  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  body  when  at  rest,  is  called  the  Metacenter.  Let  Pig.  183 
represent  a  vessel  turned  a  little  on  one  side ;  and  let  G  be  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  vessel,  AB  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
C  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced.  When  the  vessel 
floated  at  rest,  GG  was  vertical ;  but  when  it  rolled  slightly  on 
one  side,  GC  becomes  inclined  to  the  vertical  in  a  small  angle, 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced,  shifts  its  positicm 
to  C.    Let  the  vertical  through  C  meet  GG  in  M,  then  M  is  the 
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MetaCenter.  Not^  the  weight  of  the  vessel  acts  downward 
through  6,  while  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  acts  upward 
in  the  direction  of  C'M»  and  both  forces  tend  to  right  the  vessel, 
or  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  position.  Hence,  when  the 
Metacenter  is  above  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  vessel,  the  ^ 
equilibrium  is  stable,  and  the  vessel  readily  and  forcibly  recovers 
its  fixed  position  But  suppose  M  and  G  to  change  places,  then 
these  two  forces  will  conspire  to  turn  the  vessel  over  still  more, 
and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable.  If  the  Metacenter  coincides 
with  the  center  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium  is  stable  in  any  posi- 
tion  of  the  vessel.  Balloons  in  rising  from  the  ground  forcibly 
right  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principle. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  having  not  only  the  heavier  parts  of  a 
ship's  cargo  stowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but  also  of  hav- 
ing the  vessel  ballasted,  or  the  keel  heavily  laden,  is  apparent. 
For  the  masts  and  rigging  may  raise  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
vessel  above  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  water  displaced,  in 
which  case  the  vessel  will  be  very  liable  to  upset.  The  danger 
from  the  rolling  of  large  vessels  arises  from  the  liability  of  parts 
of  the  cargo  to  shift,  in  which  case  the  equilibrium  may  cease 
to  be  stable ;  and  the  danger  of  standing  up  in  a  small  boat  is 

Sdte  apparent,  for  the  elevation  of  the  body  will  certainly  raise 
e  center  of  gravity  of  the  floating  mass  above  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  water  displaced.* 

406.  The  Hydrometer,  an  instrument  used  in  commerce  for 
determining  at  once  the  specific  gravity  of  liquors,  depends  on 
the  principle  enunciated  in  Art.  404. 

The  most  common  hydrometer  is  represented  in  Pig.  184.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  ball,  with  a  long  slender  stem,  and  since  it 
will  sink  until  it  has  displaced  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  ia 
weight  to  itself,  it  will  of  course  sink  to  a  greater  depth  the 
lighter  the  fluid.  From  the  depths  to  which  it  sinks,  therefore, 
as  indicated  by  the  graduated  stem,  the  corresponding  specific 
gravities  are  estimated  according  to  the  formula  in  Art.  404,  and 


*  Webster's  <•  Priiuiplet  #/  Iifdiro9Uti€s/'  69. 
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Fig.  185. 


arranged  in  a  table.  Nichobon^s  Hydrometer^  (Fig.  185,)  is  the 
most  useful  of  this  class  of  instruments,  since  it  may  be  applied 
to  finding  the  specific  gravities  of  solid  bodies.  In  addition  to 
the  hollow  ball  of  the  conunon  hydrometer,  it  is  furnished  with 
a  dish  AB  for  receiving  weights,  and  a  stirrup  EF  for  holding  the 
substance  under  trial.  The  instrument  is  so  acyusted  that  when 
1000  grains  are  placed  in  the  upper  dish,  the  whole  will  sink  in 
distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  to  the  point  m  in 
the  middle  of  the  stem.  If,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  difierent 
fluids,  we  add  weights  until  m  stands  at  the  level  of  the  fluids, 
the  quantities  displaced  will  be  the  same  in  all,  and  the  weight 
of  each  quantity  will  be  that  of  the  instrument  W  together  with 
the  weight  w  added  to  the  dish,  which  will  constitute  the  nume- 
rator of  the  fraction  expressing  the  specific  gravity,  (Art.  396,) 
while  W+1000  expresses  the  denominator^  being  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  and  since  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
is  known,  the  only  thing  to  be  determined  in  any  case  is  the 
weight  to  be  added,  in  order  to  sink  the  point  m  to  the  level  of 

tile  fluid.   Then  =the  specific  gravity. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  not  exceed- 
ing 1000  grains  in  weight,  we  first  place  the  instrument  in  water, 
put  the  boidy  into  the  dish,  and  add  weights  to  sink  the  point  tn 
to  the  level  of  the  water.  Then,  since  the  weight  of  the  body 
itself  and  the  weight  addedy  together  equal  1000  grains,  the 
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weight  of  the  body=1000— the  weight  added.  Now  we  transfer 
title  body  to  the  sturrap  EF»  and  ascertain  what  weight  most  be 
added  to  the  dish  to  sink  it  to  the  same  level  as  before.  This 
weight  will  show  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  body  in  water ;  and 
the  weight  in  air,  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  gives 
the  spe^e  gravity.  As  the  cylindrical  stem  of  the  instroment 
is  only  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  instmment  will 
rise  or  fall  nearly  one  inch  by  the  subtraction  or  addition  of  one 
tenth  of  a  grain.  It  wiU  therefore  indicate  a  change  of  weight 
less  thaa  one  twentieth  of  a  grain,  and  give  the  specific  gravity 
correct  to  five  places  of  decimals^* 

407.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies 
is  of  great  use  for  many  purposes  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
they  have  therefore  been  determined  with  the  greatest  possible 
precision.  The  heaviest  of  all  known  substances  is  platina, 
whose  specific  gravity,  in  its  state  of  greatest  condensation,  is 
22,t  water  being  1 ;  and  the  lightest  of  all  ponderable  bodies  is 
hydrogen  gas,  whose  specific  gravity  is  .078,  common  air  being 
1.  AIbo,  air  is  618  times  lighter  than  water.  Hence,  by  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  found  that  platina  is  about  247,000  times  as 
heavy  as  hydrogen,  and  a  wide  range  is  aUowed  to  the  various 
bodies  which  lie  between  these  extremes.  The  metals,  as  a 
class,  are  the  heaviest  bodies ;  next  to^ese  oome  the  metallic 
ores ;  then  the  precious  gems  ;  and  finslly,  minerals  in  general, 
animal,  liquid,  and  vegetable  substances,  in  order,  acconUng  to 
the  following  table. 

Metdby  (pure,)  not  including  the  bases  of  the  alkalies  and 

earths,  from     -  5  to  22 

Gold,  19.25  Steel,  7.84 

Quicksilver,  18.58  Iron,  7.78 

Lead,  11.35  Tin,  7.29 

Silver,         10.47  Zinc,  7.00 

Copper,  8.90 
MeUdUc  Oresy  lighter  than  the  pure  metals,  but  usually 

above  4.00J 

Precunts  Cfems,  as  the  ruby,  sapphire,  and  djiamond,  8 — 4 
Minerals,  comprehending  most  stony  bodies,  -  -  2 — 3 
Liquids^  from  ether  highly  rectified  to  sulphuric  acid  highly 

concentrated,  | — 2§ 

Acids  in  general,  heavier  than  water. 
Oils       do.        lighter;  but  the  oils  of  cloves  and  einnar 
mon  are  heavier  than  water  f^the  greater  part  lie  be- 
tween .9  and  1.       -     \  — 1 

•  Ed.  Encyc.  X,  781.  t  Hk  794. 

tin  a  few  inrtancea,  metallic  ores,  when  largely  oombinedwith  foraiflniiigfediento, 
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Milk,   iJfm 

Alcolkol,  (perfectly  piire,)     -      -      .      -      -      -  .797' 

Do.    ef  oonuneree,  .8S5 

Proof  Spirit,  -  .928 


Wines ;  the  specific  gravity  of  die  lighter  wines,  as  Chaai- 
pagne  and  JBurgundy,  is  a  little  less^  and  of  the  heavier 
wines,  as  Malaga,  a  little  greater  than  tibat  of  water. 

WoodSf  cork  being  the  lightest,  and  lignum  yitse  the 
heaviest,  -      -      -  -      -      •      -        Jte  1|* 

408.  If  we  balance,  in  a  pair  of  scales,  a  tumbler  filled  with 
water,  to  a  certain  mark  near  the  top,  and  then,  turning  out  all 
the  water  except  a  small  quantity,  introduce  any  solid  body,  (as 
a  tumbler  a  little  less  than  the  first,)  so  as  to  raise  the  water  on 
the  sides  to  the  same  mark  as  before,  the  equilibrium  will  be 
jrestored.  Here,  the  space  occupied  by  the  solid  immersed,  is 
the  same  with  that  before  occupied  by  the  water.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  ship  is  floated  in  a  dock  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  still  rides  as  freely  as  on  the  ocean.  By  die  ascent 
of  the  water  on  the  sides,  the  upward  pressure  on  the  bottom  is 
increased,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox, 
(Art.  393.)  Though,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  say  that  a  quantity 
of  water  is  displaced  equal  in  weight  to  the  solid,  (since  the  whole 
of  the  water  originally  m  the  dock  may  not  have  been  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  space  ^upied  by  the  ship,)  yet  the  effect  is  the 
same,  in  regard  to  the  pressure  on  the  water  below  the  ship,  and 
of  course  on  the  upward  pressure,  (Art.  381,)  as  though  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Axp  below  the  level  of  the  fluid  on  its  sides,  were 
filled  with  water.  On  this  principle,  the  weigiit  of  a  loaded  boat 
in  the  lock  of  a  canal  is  easily  estimated. 

Boats  are  sometimes  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  their  thick- 
ness being  so  much  less,  that  the  entire  weight  of  the  boat  is  not 
greater  than  when  made  of  wood. 

«  409.  The  human  bodv,  when  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  but  for  the  difiiculty  of  keeping  the  lungs 
constantly  inflated,  it  would  naturally  floaUf  With  ^  moderate 
degree  of  skill,  therefore,  swimming  becomes  a  very  easy  pro- 
cess, especially  in  salt  water.  When,  however,  a  man  plunges, 
as  divers  sometimes  do,  to  a  great  depth,  the  air  in  the  lungs  be- 
comed  compressed,  and  the  body  does  not  rise  except  by  muscular 
eflTort^  The  bodies  of  drowned  persons  rise  and  float  after  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  the  inflation  occasioned  by  putrefaction. 


*  The  lightest  kinds  of  wood,  are  poplar,  pear,  and  sassafras,  all  of  which  am  be- 
low .5 ;  the  heayiest  are  ebony,  cedar,  mahogany,  oak-heart,  box,  and  pomegra&ate, 
which  are  heayier  than  water.  Wood  increases  in  density  by  age.  Knots  hAT« 
been  known  to  reach  the  specific  gratity  of  1.76. 

t  See  Dr.  Franlkfiu's  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  his  Works. 
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Qnadrapeds  swim  much  more  easily  than  man,  because  the  mo* 
tions  of  the  limbs  necessary  to  sustain  themselves,  nearly  coin- 
cide with  their  natural  motions  in  walking,  while  the  body  main* 
tains  nearly  its  usual  posture. 

410.  If  a  bodtf  is  held  beneath  the  surface  of  a  Jluidf  the  force 
with  which  it  mil  ascend^  if  it  is  lighter  than  the  fluids  or  with  which 
ii  wUl  descend,  if  it  is  heavier^  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  its 
own  weight  and  the  weight  of  an  equed  quantity  of  the  fluid. 

Let  s  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  and  o  that  of  the  fluid, 
and  M  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Now  the  bodv  held 
beneath  the  water  obviously  descends  with  its  own  weight=M 
x«,*  while  it  is  pressed  upward  with  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  fluid  displaced=^MxS;  consequently,  the  force  with  which  it 
ascends  must  be  (MxS)— (Mxi),  and  the  force  with  which  it 
descends  is  (M  xs) — M  xS,  which  are  the  difierences  between  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced,  f 

411.  Chi  the  foregoing  principle  is  founded  the  construction  of 
a  machine  called  the  Camel,  for  raising  sunken  vessels,  or  for  lift- 
ing ships  over  sand  banks.  A  similar  efiect  is  exhibited  in  rivers, 
where  the  ice  is  formed  upon  the  stones  at  their  bottom.  Ice  is 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  therefore  when  it  accumulates 
to  a  certain  degree  round  the  stones,  the  upward  pressure  upon 
the  stones  exceeds  their  pressure  downward,  and  they  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  having  been  sometimes  torn  up  with  great  force. 
Huge  masses  of  stones  appear  in  many  cases  to  have  been  floated 
by  tike  ice  adhering  to  them,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  place  of  their  formation.]; 

412.  Rocks  and  stones  being  only  a  little  more  than  twice  as 
heavy  as  water,  of  course  nearly  half  their  weight  is  sustained 
while  they  are  immersed  in  water ;  and  hence  the  increased  weight 
which  is  felt  when  a  large  stone  is  lifled  from  the  bed  of  a  river, 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  Large  masses  of  rocks  are 
transported  with  far  greater  facility  by  torrents,  on  accoxmt  of 
their  diminished  weight.  On  the  same  principle,  the  limbs  feel 
very  heavy  after  lying  for  some  time  in  a  bath.  Life-boats  have 
a  large  quantity  of  cork  mixed  in  their  structure ;  or  of  air-tight 
vessels  of  thin  copper  or  tin  plate,  so  that,  even  when  the  boats 
are  filled  with  water,  a  considerable  part  still  floats  above  the 
surface.^ 

When  light  bodies  are  attached  to  heavier  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  float,  some  caution  is  necessary,  since,  on  account 
of  the  tendency  of  the  center  of  gravity  to  seek  the  lowest  point. 


•  For  «»~^.'.W«iMx#.        t  Ed.  Eneye.  X,  783.       I  lb.       §  Anwtt 
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there  will  be  danger  of  upsetting.  Thnst  persons  endeavoring  to 
swim  by  attaching  to  their  persons  blown  bladders,  sometimes 
have  their  heads  tamed  downward ;  and  a  man  midertaking  to 
walk  on  the  water  in  a  pair  of  cork  boots,  would  shortly  disap- 
pear, and  nothing  would  be  seen  except  the  boots  sticking  out  of 
die  water.*    (Art  405.) 

413.  The  magnitude  of  bodies  may  often  be  most  conve- 
niently and  accurately  estimated  from  the  doctrine  of  specific 
gravities.  Suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
solid  inches  contained  in  a  stone  of  rude  and  irregular  shape,  we 

•  should  find  great  difficulty  in  applying  to  it  any  linear  measure- 
ment ;  but  LT  we  ascertain  its  loss  of  weight  in  water,  then  we 
have  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  since  1000  ounces 
contain  1728  cubic  inches,  we  may  easily  find  how  many  cubic 
inches  correspond  to  the  weight  of  water  of  equal  magnitude 
with  the  body  in  question. 

We  may  estinmte  the  quantity  of  ice  in  an  island  of  ice,  such 
as  occur  in  the  northern  seas,  by  applying  the  principle  demon- 
strated in  Art.  404. 

414.  As  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  questions  are  solved 
by  the  principles  of  Hydrostatics,  we  subjoin  a  few  problems  of 
the  more  difficult  class,  with  their  solutions,  to  which  we  shall 
add  a  variety  of  questions  as  an  exercise  for  the  learner. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  chain  of  pure  gold,  which  raises 
the  water  1  inch  in  height,  in  a  cubical  vessel  whose  side  is  8 
inches  ?  and  suppose  a  chain  of  the  same  weight  were  adulte- 
rated with  14^  oz.  of  silver,  how  much  higher  would  it  raise  the 
water  in  the  vessel  ? 

The  contents  of  the  chain  are  3x3x1=9  cubic  inches. 
Since  a  cubic  foot  or  1728  inches  of  distilled  water  weigh  1000 
oz.f  avoirdupois,  and  since  192  oz.  avoirdapois^l75  troy,  in 
which  gold  and  silver  are  weighed;  therefore,  1728  inches  of 
water  weigh  911.458  oz.  trov ;  or  1  cubic  inch  weighs  .5274  oz. 
The  specific  gravity  of  gold  being  19.25,  and  that  of  silver  being 
10.47,  therefore  1  inch  of  gold  weighs  10.15  o4.  and  1  inch  ^ 
stiver  weighs  5.52  oz.  Hence  the  chain  weighs  91.35  oz.  Again, 
10.15  oz.  :  1  in. : :  14.6  oz. :  1.428=cub.  inch,  of  gold  in  14.5  oz, 
6.52      :  1      : :  14.5      :  2.626=   do.  silver  do. 

.%  9— 1.428+2.626  =  10.198  =  column  of  water  raised  by  the 


•  AmoCt. 

t  By  act  of  Pariiament,  1825, 19  cubic  inchaa  of  dktflled  water,  temp.  SfP  FaJir., 
weigh  10  OS.  troy.  These  nmnben  may  be  naed  instead  of  those  in  the  text 
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chain;  and  — ^ — =1.133=whole  height,  and  1.138— 1=.183. 


2.  The  specific  gravity  of  lead  being  11.35  ;  of  cork,  .24 ;  of 
fir,  .45 :  How  much  cork  must  be  added  to  60  lbs.  of  lead,  that 
the  united  mass  may  weigh  as  much  as  an  equal  bulk  of  fir  t 

Let  x=weight  of  the  cork  in  pounds. 
Then  60-hz;==weight  of  united  mass=weight  of  an  equal  bulk 

of  fir.    .'.  — 77-=do.  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

•45 

And  Tr^+7rj=the  same,  and  therefore=--rz— . 

11.35   .24  .45 
Hence,  2;=65.6527  lbs.  Ans. 

3.  A  cone,  whose  height  is  6  inches,  is  immersed  in  water, 
with  its  vertex  downward.  Its  specific  gravity  being  |th  that 
of  the  water,  what  part  of  the  axis  will  be  immersed  ? 

Let  x=part  of  the  axis  immersed : 


Thenac^:  6?::  1 :8. •.«=(— j  ^--^one  half  the  axis.  Ana. 


4.  A  sailor  had  a  10  gallon  cask  half  full  of  brandy,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  keep  Uquors  on  board,  he  threw  it  overboard 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  attaching  to  it  a  mass  of  lead 
just  sufficient  to  keep  it  under  water:  Required  the  weight  of  the 
leadj  the  wood  of  the  cask  containing  216  cubic  inches,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  brandy  being  .886,  that  of  sea  water  1.030, 
that  of  the  lead  11.35,  and  that  of  the  wood  .8 1 

The  whole  quantity  of  water  displaced=231x  10+216=^526 
inches ;  and  231  X5=1155=quantity  of  Inrandy. 
Then,  1728  :  1030::  2526  :  1605.66=wt.  of  water. 
1728  :   886 : :  1 155  :    692.2  =wt.  of  brandy. 
1728  :   800::  216  :    100.    =wt.  of  wood. 
Then  1505.66— (592.2+100  =  692.2)  =813.46  =weight  of  the 
water  above  that  of  the  brandy  and  cask,  which  is  the  buoyant 
power  to  be  counteracted  by  the  lead. 

Now,  how  much  lead  will  it  take  to  weigh  813.46  in  water? 

Let  a?=wt  of  lead  required ;  then  jY-j^=weight  of  an  equal 

bulk  of  water.  Therefore  x—  ^^=813.46,  and  a;=894.64  oz. 
or  nearly  56  lbs.  Ans. 


1.  In  a  hydrostatic  press,  (Fig.  170,)  the  height  of  the  small 
column  AB  on  which  the  power  acts  is  2  feet  above  the  bottom 


Ans. 
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of  the  large  piston  CD  ;  the  diameter  of  the 'cylinder  AB  is  1 
inch,  and  of  the  cylinder  CD  1  foot.  By  means  of  a  screw  turned 
by  a  lever,  a  man  can  exert  a  force  on  A  equal  to  500  pounds : 
What  amount  of  pressure  can  he  apply  with  the  aid  of  this  press, 
combining  his  own  strength  with  the  pressure  of  the  column  of 
water  AB  ?*  Ans.  72098.17  lbs. 

-  2.  A  junk  bottle,  whose  lateral  surface  contained  50  square 
inches,  was  let  down  into  the  sea  3000  feet :  What  pressure 
would  the  sides  of  the  bottle  sustain,  no  allowance  being  made 
for  the  increased  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  water  ? 

Ans.  65104.166  lbs. 
\>  Si  A  Greenland  whale  sometimes  has  a  surface  of  3600  square 
feet :  What  pressure  would  he  bear  at  the  depth  of  800  fathoms  ? 

Ans.  1080,000,000  Ibs.y  or  more  than  482,142  tons. 

4.  A  mill-dam,  running  perpendicularly  across  a  river,  slopes 
at  an  angle  of  25  degrees  with  the  horizon.  The  average  depth 
of  the  stream  is  12  feet,  and  its  breadth  500  yards :  Required  the 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  dam  ? 

Ans.  15071006  lbs.,  or  ^130+  tons. 

5.  A  mineral  weighs  960  grains  in  air,  and  739  grains  in  wa- 
ter :  What  is  its  specific  gravity  ?  Ans.  4.344. 

6.  What  are  the  respective  weights  of  two  equal  cubical 
masses  of  gold  and  cork,  each  measuring  2  feet  on  its  linear  edge  ? 

Ans.  lie  gold  weighs  9625  lbs.=4.2dl  tons ;  the  cork  weighs 
120  lbs. 

•  ^  ^Jlh  ^(5h  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  is  a  single  mass  of  granite 
rock  of  a  nearly  globular  shape,  which  is  estimated  by  measure 
to  contain  5949  cubic  feet.  The  whole  mass  is  so  nicely  bal- 
anced on  its  center  of  gravity,  that  a  single  man  may  give  it  a 
rocking  motion.  By  trial  made  upon  a  small  fragment,  its  speci- 
fic gravity  was  found  to  be  2.6 :  What  is  its  weight  ? 

Ans.  431.568  tons. 

8.  An  island  of  ice  rises  30  feet  out  of  water,  and  its  upper 
surface  is  a  circular  plane,  containing  jths  of  a  square  acre. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  mass  is  cylindrical,  required  its 
weight,  and  depth  below  the  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  sea 
water  being  1.0263,  and  that  of  ice  .92? 

Weight  242900  tons ;  depth  259.64 /ee^. 

9.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
very  irregular  fragment  of  stone,  I  ascertained  its  loss  of  weight 
in  water  to  be  5.346  ounces :  Required  its  dimension^  ? 

Ans.  9.238  cubic  inches. 

10.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  ordered  his  jeweller  to  make  him 
a  crown  of  gold  containing  63  ounces.  The  artist  attempted  a 
fraud  by  substituting  a  certain  portion  of  silver ;  which  being 

*  It  ia  obvKMM  that  the  elcvatioo,  and  conaeqnently  the  praauM,  of  this  coiunn 
would  be  contijuiaUy  dimiwinhing:   The  queation  respeett  only^  the  eonmMnceineat 
the  proceflB. 
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fospectedv  the  king  appointed  Archimedes  to  examine  it  2w 
medes,  putting  it  into  water,  found  it  raised  the  fluid  8.224d 
inches ;  and  having  found  that  the  inch  of  gold  weighs  10.36 
ounces,  and  that  of  silver  5.85  ounces,  he  discovered  what  part 
of  the  king's  gold  had  been  purloined:  It  is  required  to  repeat 
the  process  ?.  Ans.  28.8  cunces. 


CHAPTER  n. 
OF  UQUIDS  OR  NON.ELASTIC  FLUIDS  IN  MOTION. 

415.  That  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  treats  of  fluids 
m  motion^  is  usually  denominated  Hydraulics^  from  u^uf,  watery 
and  auXo^,  a  torrent.  It  embraces,  therefore,  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  water  issuing  from  orifices  in  reservoirs — ^projected 
obliquely  or  perpendicularly — ^flowing  in  pipes,  canals  and  rivers 
^-oscillating  in  waves— or  opposing  a  resistance  to  the  progress 
of  solid  bodies.^ 

In  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  fluids,  the  deductions  of  theory 
alone  are  of  little  value,  and  are  in  fact  so  discordant  with  expe* 
rience,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them,  except  as  modi- 
fied by  experiment.  When  thus  modified,  the  truths  learned 
respecting  the  laws  that  govern  the  motions  of  fluids,  have  a  high 
degree  of  practical  utility. 

The  causes  of  this  discordance  between  theory  apid  experi- 
ment are  such  as  the  following:  the  diflferent  states  in  which  the 
same  fluid  is  found  in  consequence  of  changes  of  temperature, 
and  difierent  degrees  of  purity — ^the  attraction  existing  between 
its  particles  and  preventing  that  perfect  fluidity  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  definition,  and  upon  which  our  reasonings  are 
founded — ^the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel — the  resist- 
ance of  the  air — the  size  of  the  vessel  in  proportion  to  the  aper- 
ture— ^the  shape  of  the  aperture  itself— the  diflferent  directions 
in  which  the  various  parts  or  filaments  (as  they  are  called)  of  the 
fluid  ru9  toward  the  aperture — and  the  vortices,  or  irregular 
motions  which  are  communicated  to  the  fluid  by  a  variety  of 
cause8,f 

416.  The  manner  in  which  vessels  of  water  dischcurge  them- 
selves through  small  orifices  in  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessels, 
has  been  carefully  observed  by  introducing  into  a  column  of  wa^ 
ter  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  small  solid  particles,  which  ren- 
der the  currents  of  the  fluid  visible.   From  such  observations  it 


•  Ed.  Encyc  Ait  HyMfwmme: 
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appears,  tiiat  the  particles  of  fluid  descend  in  v^ical  lines,  until 
they  arrive  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  orifice,  when  they 
gradually  turn  into  a  direction  more  or  less  oblique,  and  run  di- 
rectly toward  the  orifice.  When  the  surface  of  the  descending 
column  comes  very  near  to  the  orifice,  a  funnel-shaped  hollow  or 
cavity  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  various  particles  which 
rush  toward  the  orifice,  converge  to  a  point  without  the  orifice,^ 
cA  the  dista7u:e  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  orifice  itself ^  where  is 
the  point  of  gres^test  contraction,  called  the  vena  contracta. 

From  the  great  number  of  propositions  which  contain  the  doc- 
trine of  hydraulics,  we  shall  select  those  which  appear  to  be 
most  valuable  on  account  of  their  practical  utility,  adding  such 
remarks  as  will  serve  to  show  the  modifications  to  which  they 
are  subject  in  practice. 

417.  If  a  fluid  runs  through  any  tube^  pipe^  or  canal,  and  keeps 
it  constantly  full,  its  velocity,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  will  be  in- 
versely AS  THE  AiiEA  OF  THE  SECTION  at  that  part 

Let  A  and  a  be  the  areas  of  two  cross  sections  of  a  tube  of 
unequal  bore,  and  let  Y  and  v  denote  the  velocities  of  the  fluid 
as  it  flows  through  A  and  a  respectively.  Now  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  passes  through  any  section,  must  depend  upon  the 
area  and  velocity  conjointly ;  and  since  the  tube  is,  by  the  sup- 
position, kept  constantly  full,  the  same  quantity  runs  through 
every  section  of  the  tube  in  any  given  time.  Hence  AxV=«xo 
.•.A :  a : :  V :  V ;  that  is,  the  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  area  of  the 
section. 

It  follo||s  from  the  foregoing  proposition,  that  the  velocity  of  a 
stream  imeases  as  either  the  breadth  or  the  depth  decreases. 
In  a  tube,  the  parts  near  the  axis  move  with  greater  velocity 
than  near  the  sides ;  and  in  every  canal  or  river,  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  is  greater  in  the  central  parts,  or  channel,  than  at  the 
sides,  and  greater  at  the  surface  than  at  the  bottom.  The  mean- 
velocity,  therefore,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  combination  of  at 
least  three  distinct  measurements.  For  example,  the  velocity  of 
a  stream  was  found  to  be 

On  the  surface  of  the  channel,  -   -   5  miles  per  hour. 

At  the  bottom,  3     «  " 

At  the  sides,  3i   "  « 

mi.     ^       t  ,    .      6+3+3.5  11.5 

Therefore,  the  mean  velocity=  ^  =—=3.88  miles  per 

hour. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expansions  as  well  as 
contractions,  in  pipes  or  canals,  since  there  is  always  a  useless 
expenditure  of  force  in  restoring  the  velocity  which  is  lost  in  the 
wider  parts.*  • 

•  Young's  Lectnrai  on  N«t  FhU.,  I,  983. 
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418.  To  find  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  in  a  Hv^. 
may  first  ascertain  the  area  of  a  section  by  taking  the  depth  ii> 
^various  parts  of  the  section,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  all  the 
depths  hy  the  number  of  measurements,  which  gives  us  the  mean 
depth.  This  multiplied  into  the  breadth  of  the  stream*  gives  the 
area  of  the  section,  which  multiplied  into  the  average  velocity, 
(Art.  417,)  shows  the  quantity  required. 

Exampie. — Wishing  to  know  the  quantity  of  water  that  dis« 
charged  itself  per  minute  through  a  certain  strait,  I  chose  a 
place  below  the  strait  where  the  water  flowed  at  a  nearly  uni- 
form rate,  where,  by  noting  the  time  occupied  by  light  sub* 
stances  in  floating  through  various  parts  of  the  stream  for  a  given 
distance,  I  found  the  average  velocity  to  be  96  feet  per  minute. 
The  mean  depth  of  a  section  was  8^  feet,  and  the  breadth  560 
feet.  Hence, 

8^x560  x06=456960  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

419.  The  phenomena  of  Rivers  have  sometimes  been  explain- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  rivers  are  bodies  falling  freely  down 
inclined  planes.  But  the  conclusions  deduced  from  this  doctrine 
are  so  at  variance  with  experience,  as  to  be  of  no  value.  ^  Were 
every  part  of  the  bed  of  a  river  uniform,  like  a  tube,  the  chan- 
nel or  portion  which  moves  with  the  greatest  velocity,  would  be 
in  the  center  of  the  surface ;  but  inequalities  in  the  sides  and 
bottom  usually  throw  it  out  of  the  center,  and  incline  it  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  increased  velocity  of  a  stream  during  a 
freshet,  while  the  stream  is  confined  within  its  banks,  exhibits 
something  of  the  acceleration  which  belongs  to  bodies  falling 
freely  down  an  inclined  plane.  It  presents  the  case  of  a  river 
flowing  upon  the  top  of  another  river,  and  consequently  meeting 
with  much  less  resistance  than  when  it  runs  upon  the  rough  un- 
equal surface  of  the  earth  itself.  The  augmented  force  of  a 
stream  in  a  freshet,  arises  from  the  simultaneous  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  water  and  the  velocity.  In  consequence  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  banks  and  beds  of  rivers,  and  the  numerous  obstacles 
they  meet  with  in  their  winding  course,  their  progress  is  very 
slow,  whereas,  were  it  not  for  these  impediments,  it  would  be- 
come immensely  great,  and  its  efiects  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
astrous. A  very  slight  declivity  is  sufficient  for  giving  the  run- 
ning motion  to  water.  Three  inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth, 
straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of  about  three  miles  per  hour. 
The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, the  loftiest  in  the  world,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth,  is  only  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea, — that  is,  about  twice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's 
church  in  London ;  and  to  fall  these  eight  hundred  feet,  in  its 


*  Sm  Robim^  Modi,  FhiL,  or  £ncyc.  Brit,  Art  Tkevry  •/  £iMr«* 
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long  course,  the  water  requires  more  than  a  month.  The  great 
river  M agdalena,  in  South  America,  running  for  a  thousand  miles 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  five  hundred  feet  in^ 
all  that  distance.*  The  Croton  aqueduct,  that  waters  the  city 
of  New  York,  falls  one  foot  per  mile.  The  nation  of  rivers  soon 
becomes  Uniform,  even  in  very  great  inclinations,  the  sum  of  the 
resistances  forming  an  equilibrium  with  the  acceleration  pro- 
duced by  the  descent  on  an  inclined  plane.  The  smallest  incli- 
nation capable  of  giving  motion  to  water  is  a  descent  of  one 
foot  in  a  million ;  or  about  y'jth  of  an  inch  per  mile.  A  fall  of  8 
feet  per  mile,  makes  a  mountain  torrentf 

420.  The  velocity  with  which  a  Jluid  issues  from  a  small  orifice 
in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel^  kept  constantfy  fvlU  varies  as  the 
satJARE  ROOT  OF  THE  DEPTH  bdow  the  sufface  of  the  Jluid. 

The  pressure  at  different  depths  vanes  as  the  depth,  (Art  385 ;) 
also  the  momentum  is  as  the  force  impressed,  and  likewise  there- 
fore as  the  depth.  Hence,  let  Q,  Q',  denote  the  quantities  of  fluid 
discharged  at  each  orifice  respectively ;  V,  V,  the  corresponding 
velocities,  and  AB,  AC,  the  depths.  Then,  since  the  momentum 
is  as  QxV,         QxV  :  Q'xV : :  AB :  AC. 

But,  through  a  given  orifice,  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged 
evidently  varies  as  the  velocity,  or  Q  <r  V ;  hence, 
ViV*::  AB:    AC,  or 
V  :  V  :  VAB:  y/AC. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  fluid  issues  with  the  velocity 
which  a  body  would  acquire  by  falling  freely  from  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  to  tne  orifice,  for  that  is  also  as  the  square  root  of  the 
space.  (Art.  29.)  And  since  a  body  when  projected  upward 
with  a  certain  velocity,  will  rise  to  the  same  height  as  that  from 
which  it  must  have  fallen  to  acquire  tHat  velocity,  consequently, 
if  a  fluid  issue  from  the  side  of  a  vessel  through  a  spout  bent  up- 
ward, it  would,  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  fric- 
tion at  the  orifice,  rise  to  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  proposition,  that  an  orifice  six- 
teen inches  from  the  surface  will  discharge  twice  as  much  fluid 
in  a  given  time  as  one  at  the  depth  of  four  inches ;  and  this  is 
conformable  to  the  law  that  the  pressure  varies  as  the  depth ;  for 
since  twice  the  quantity  flows  with  twice  the  velocity,  of  course 
the  pressure  or  momentum  is  four  times  as  great  at  the  depth  of 
sixteen  as  at  that  of  four  inches.  In  order,  therefore,  to  draw 
off  from  a  cistern  four  times  as  much  water  as  before,  we  must 
place  the  gate  sixteen  times  as  deep.  A  gate  opened  in  a  reser- 
voir at  the  depth  of  sixty  four  inches,  will  discharge  only  four 
times  as  much  as  at  the  depth  of  four  inches. 

421.  In  the  construction  of  water  works  it  is  customary  to  con- 


•  Anott^  EL  Fhym,  1, 960. 
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da<st  the  stream,  or  sach  part  of  it  as  is  required,  into  a  cubical 
cistern,  and  to  let  it  issue  from  the  side  of  this,  near  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  thus  fall  upon  the  main  wheel.  Instead  of  admitting 
the  water  to  the  wheel  in  this  manner,  it  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  an  advantage  might  be  gained  by  letting  the  water 
fall  down  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  top  of  the  cistern,  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  wheel,  on  the  supposition  that  we  might 
thus  avail  ourselves  of  the  force  acquired  by  the  water  in  falling. 
But  according  to  the  preceding  proposition,  the  force  would  be 
the  same  whether  the  water  issued  from  the  cistern  and  thus  ap- 
plied itself  to  the  wheel,  or  whether  it  fell  upon  the  wheel  from 
a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir above  the  orifice.  This  is  true  in  theory^  but  in  practice  it 
would  be  found  more  advantageous  to  take  the  water  out  of  the 
cistern,  to  i^oid  loss  firom  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

422.  If  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  vessel^  of  which  the  horizontal 
section  is  everywhere  the  same,  is  filled  with  fluid,  and  empties  it' 
self  by  an  ori^ce,  the  velocity  with  which  the  surface  descends,  and 
also  the  velocity  toith  which  tlie  water  issues,  is  uniformly  retarded. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  surface  descends  is  proportional 
to  that  with  which  the  nuid  issues  from  the  orifice,  and  therefore 
is  as  the  square  root  of  the  depth.  (Art.  420.)  But  the  velocities 
of  bodies  projected  perpendicularly  upward  are  in  the  same  ratio 
to  their  spaces,  (Art.  30,)  and  therefore  a  body  projected  perpen- 
dicularly upward  is  in  the  same  relative  circumstances  as  the 
descending  surface  of  the  fluid ;  and  as  the  projected  body  is 
uniformly  retarded,  the  s^me  is  true  of  the  descending  surface. 

On  this  principle  is  constructed  the  Clepsydra^  or  water-clock. 
Since  the  descent  of  the  surface  is  uniformly  retarded,  the  spaces 
which  it  describes  in  equal  times,  reckoning  from  the  bottom,  are 
as  the  odd  numbers,  1, 3, 5,  7,  &;c. ;  and  if  a  cylindrical  vessel  of 
water  be  furnished  with  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  which  will  ex- 
actlv  discharge  the  whole  column  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  be  divided  into  spaces  corresponding  to  the  forego- 
ing numbers,  the  successive  heights  of  the  column  become  meas- 
ures of  time.* 

423.  If  we  accurately  mark  the  time  in  which  a  cylindrical  or 
prismatic  vessel,  whose  horizontal  section  is  everywhere  the  same^ 
discharges  itself  to  the  level  of  a  ffiven  orifice,  and  then  draw  off 
for  the  same  time,  lieqping  the  vessel  constantly  full,  we  shall  obtain 
double  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former. 

When  the  vessel  is  kept  constantlv  full,  the  velocity  at  the 


orifice  (and  of  course  the  quantity 


continues  uni- 


*  An  axceUent  description  and  rroreoenUtion  of  yariou0  fonns  of  the  Clepsydra 
may  be  found  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  Art  Hydrodynamics, 
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fbrmly  the  same  as  at  first ;  and  since  the  ciremnstances  of  this 
case  are  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  a  body  projected  perpen- 
dicularly upward ;  and  since  if  a  body  thus  projected  were  to 
continue  to  ascend  with  the  first  velocity,  it  would  pass  over  a 
space  twice  as  great  in  the  same  time  as  when  uniformly  re- 
tarded ;  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  manifest 


424.  A  fluid  spovting  from  the  side  of  a  vessel^  describes  the 
curve  of  a  parabola. 

The  fluid  is  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances  as  a  project- 
tile  acted  on  by  the  force  of  projection  (viz.  the  pressure  of  the 
incumbent  fluid)  and  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Art.  48,  it  describes  tlie  curve  of  a  parabola.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  projectiles,  the  proposition  holds  good,  whatever 
may  be  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  jet.  • 


425.  If  a  semicirde  be  described  on  the  perpendicular  side  of  a 
vessel  J  as  a  diameter^  and  a  fluid  spout  homorUally  from  any  point 
in  the  diameter^  its  random  wUl  equal  twice  the  length  of  the  ordi- 
nate to  that  point. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  fluid 
issues  from  the  vessel,  being  that ' 
which  is  due  to  the  height  BG, 
(Fig.  186,)  is  such  as  if  preserved 
would  carry  the  jet  through  a  space 
equal  to  2B6,  in  the  time  of  the  fall 
through  B6;  but  after  leaving  the 
orifice,  it  arrives  at  the  horizontal 
plane  in  the  same  time  as  that  in 
which  a  body  would  fall  freely  * 
through  6D.  And  since,  in  falling  bodies,  the  times  are  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  spaces,  (Art.  29,)  therefore,  VBG  :  y/GD  : : 
tBG  :  <GD,*  that  is,  the  time  employed  in  reaching  the  plancf 
But  in  the  time  of  describing  BG,  the  jet  would  be  carried  uni- 
formly and  horizontally  over  a  space  equal  to  2BG ;  therefore, 
to  find  how  far  it  will  proceed  in  a  horizontal  direction,  while 
it  is  descending  through  GD,  we  liMtve 


>/B6  :  >/GD  : :  2B6  :  DE^ 


.2BGx^/GD 


VBG 


-=2x/(BGxGD)=2GH, 


that  is,  double  the  ordinate  to  the  point  G. 

The  greatest  random  will  be  when  the  fluid  spouts  from  the 
center,  for  then  the  ordinate  (and  of  course  twice  the  ordinate)  is 


*  I  signifies  the  time  of  falling  down  the  spaces  B6  and  6D. 

t  For  the  jet  will  reacb  the  fSane  in  the  cnnre,  acted  on  by  the  two  forces  of  pro- 
jeotion  and  grayity,  in  the  same  time  in  which  it  would  descend  throogfa  the  peipen- 
dicular  height,  urged  by  grayity  alooe. 
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greatest ;  and  the  randoms  will  be  equal  at  equal  distances  above 
.and  below  the  center,  for  at  these  points  the  ordinates  are  equal. 
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426.  When  a  fluid  is  contained  in  any  vessel,  it  presses  equally 
on  opposite  points  of  the  vessel,  and  is  thus  maintained  at  rest 
Now  if  we  remove  the  pressure  from  one  of  the  opposite  points 
while  it  remains  on  the  other,  the  force  exerted  on  the  latter 
will  tend  to  move  the  vessel  in  that  direction.  Thus  if  we  sus- 
pend a  bottle  of  water,  like  a  pendulum,  and  open  a  small  jet  on 
one  side,  the  pressure  on  this  side  being  taken  off,  but  still  re- 
maining on  the  other,  the  bottle  will  swing  toward  the  side  op- 
posite the  orifice,  and  remain  suspended  at  a  certain  height 
above  its  former  position. 

Barket^g  Mill  acts  on  the  p^.  187. 

foregoing  principle.*   Its  con-  *  

struction  is  as  follows :  AB 
(Fig.  187)  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
movable  about  a  vertical  axis 
MN.   PF  is  another  cylinder 

}>laced  at  right  angles  to  the 
brmer,  and  communicating  in- 
ternally with  it.  Near  its  ex- 
tremities, which  are  closed,  two 
apertures  are  made  in  the  sides 
of  this  horizontal  cylinder,  open- 
ing in  opposite  directions.  That 
at  P  is  supposed  to  front  the 
reader,  and  that  at  P'  to  lie  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tfie  tube. 
Water  is  supplied  by  the  spout  O,  keeping  AB  constantly  nearly 
fall.  As  the  water  flows  out  at  P  and  P',  the  unbalanced  pres- 
sure on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  opposite  to  those  openings,  acts 
on  the  respective  arms  PB,  P'B,  and  sets  the  horizontal  cylinder 
revolving,  carrying  along  with  it  the  perpendicular  shaft  MN, 
and  any  macmnery  connected  with  it.  The  power  resulting 
from  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  is  here  applied  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  since  the  arms  of  the  horizontal  shaft  BP 
and  BP'  may  be  lengthened  at  pleasure,  while  the  power  is  still 
applied  at  the  extremity  of  each,  the  circumstances  are  the  same 
as  when  the  power  is  applied  to  the  end  of  a  lever  or  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel,  and  the  power  gains  a  similar  advantage. 
Moreover,  the  centrifugal  force  acquired  by  the  revolving  fluid, 
being  greatest  at  the  extremities  of  the  shaft,  acts  under  a  simi- 
lar advantage  and  conspires  with  the  simple  pressure.  This 
machine  is  said  by  writers  on  mechanics  to  be  the  most  efiective 


*  Maohiziei  acting  cm  Uds  principle,  an  efloneoiuly  said  to  go  bj  reaction. 
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known  for  appl3dng  the  power  of  a  given  quantity,  and  a  given 
fall  of  water,  to  the  working  of  machinery,* 

427.  The  term  Fbicjtion  is  applied  to  the  obstruction  occa- 
sioned to  the  passage  of  fluids  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  to  sol- 
ids ;  and  it  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  an  object  of 
considerable  inconvenience  in  practice.  It  can  be  obviated  only 
by  making  the  conveying  pipe  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  so  as  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  through  the  center  of  the  pipe,  while 
a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of  water  is  considered  to  be  at  rest  all 
around  it.  Other  circumstances  beside  friction  likewise  tend  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  would  otherwise  pass  through 
pipes, — such  €ts  the  existence  of  sharp  or  right-angled  turns  in 
them,  permitting  eddies  or  currents  to  be  formed,  or  not  provid- 
ing for  the  eddies  or  currents  that  form  naturally,  by  suiting  the 
shape  of  the  pipe  to  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whenever 
a  bend  or  turn  is  necessary  in  a  water-pipe,  it  should  be  made  in 
as  gradual  a  curve  or  sweep  as  possible ;  that  the  pipe  should 
not  only  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  afford  the  necessary  supply, 
but  should  be  of  a  uniform  bore  throughout,  and  free  from  all 
projections  or  irregularities  against  which  water  can  strike, 
and  form  eddies  or  reverberations,  since  these  will  impede  the 
progress  of  the  fluid  as  efiectually  as  the  most  solid  obstacles. 

428.  Fluids,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  subject  to  the  same 
law  of  gravity  as  solid  bodies,  and  a  mass  of  fluid  descending 
vertically  has  its  motion  accelerated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
solid  mass ;  and  the  momentum  generated  is  the  product  of  its 
quantity  of  matter  and  velocity.  If  a  column  of  water  move 
through  either  a  vertical  or  an  inclined  pipe,  it  acquires  a  velo- 
city, which  from  the  friction  of  the  pipe  wiU  soon  become  uni- 
form, and  the  momentum  generated  will  be  measured  by  the 
mass  multiplied  into  this  uniform  velocity.  Now  force  is  also 
necessary  for  the  destruction  of  motion,  and  the  shorter  the  time 
through  which  it  acts  the  greater  is  the  efiect  produced.  Thus 
a  small  hammer  with  a  hard  face  is  much  more  effective  in 
driving  a  nail,  than  a  mallet  of  twenty  times  its  weight,  and 
moved  with  the  same  velocity.  For  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  face,  the  motion  is  destroyed  instantly  and  is  instantly 
received  by  the  nail.  By  this  means  the  mcmientum  is  confined 
to  the  nail,  whereas  were  the  motion  communicated  gradually, 
it  would  be  difiused  more  or  less  over  the  body  into  which  the 
nail  is  driven.  (See  Arts.  231,  250.)  The  sudden  destruction  of 
motion  in  a  fluid  mass  is  attended  with  efiects  precisely  analo- 
gous.  When  the  motion  of  a  large  mass  of  water  is  suddenly 


•  Mosdy's  M9ehamc9  applied  to  the  ArU,  p.  331. 
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stopped,  the  surface  which  stops  it  sustains  a  very  great  force. 
The  operation  of  this  principle  is  seen  when  the  gates  of  a  lock 
are  instantly  closed,  and  when  the  stop-cock  of  an  aqueduct 
which  discharges  a  rapid  jet  of  water,  is  suddenly  shut  In  the 
latter  case,  the  violence  is  sometimes  such  as  to  burst  -the  pipe 
nearest  the  opening.  A  powerful  engine  for  raising  water, 
called  the  Hydraulic  iZom,  acts  on  this  principle.* 

429.  An  unexpected  facility  is  gained  in  the  dischai^e  of  a 
fluid  from  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel,  by  applying  a  pipe  to 
the  orifice.  On  account  of  the  friction  known  to  occur  in  the 
passage  of  a  j9uid  through  a  tube,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
simple  orifice  made  in  the  vessel  might  be  more  favorable  to  the 
discharge  of  the  fluid  than  an  opening  prolonged  by  a  tube ;  but 
it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  a  vessel  of  tin,  with  a 
smooth  hole  formed  in  its  bottom,  did  not  discharge  water  as 
rapidly  as  another  containing  the  scune  weight  of  water,  and  an 
orifice  of  the  same  dimensions,  to  which  a  short  pipe  was  applied. 
By  varjdng  the  length  of  the  pipe,  it  is  found  that  when  its  length 
is  twice  its  diameter,  it  produces  the  most  rapid  discharge,  deliv- 
ering in  this  case  82  quarts  of  water  in  100  seconds,  while  the 
simple  hole  delivered  but  62  quarts  in  the  same  time.  If,  how- 
ever, the  pipe  projects  into  the  vessel,  the  quantity  discharged  is 
diminished  instead  of  being  increased  by  the  pipcf 

When  water  is  conveyed  through  a  straight  cylindrical  pipe 
of  any  length,  the  discharge  of  water  may  be  increased  by  oidy 
altering  the  shape  of  the  terminations  of  that  pipe,  viz.  by  making 
the  end  of  the  pipe  which  is  close  to  the  reservoir,  or  the  entrance 
to  it,  of  the  conical  shape  of  the  vena  contracta^  (Art.  416,)  and 
by  making  the  other  extremity  of  the  pipe,  where  the  water  i^^ 
sues,  of  a  tigimpet-shape.^  By  this  means,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  is  discharged  in  a  given  time,  is  more  than  doubled.^ 


430.  Three  kinds  of  water  wheels  are  employed  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  namely,  the  overshot^  the  undershot^  and  the 
breast  wheel. 

The  overshot  wheel  is  used  when  the  supply  of  water  is  scan- 
ty, since  this  construction  admits  of  a  more  economical  use  of  the 

*  Soe  Webster's  Prindplet  of  Hydro9tatic9,  p.  145. 

t  Ed  Encyc,  Art.  HydrodynamicM. — Millin^n's  Epitome  of  Nat  Phil.,  181. 

t  Experience  shows  that  tlic  divergency  of  this  termination  most  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain degree,  for  in  that  case  it  will  pmye  rather  disadvantageous  than  useful.  It  ap. 
pears  that  when  the  divergency  is  greater  than  an  angle  of  16  degrees,  the  effect 
ceases  entirely ;  and  that  the  rreatest  quantity  of  fluid  is  dischaig^  when  the  di* 
vergcncy  is  equal  to  an  angle  oT  about  3  degrees. — CavaUo. 

i  Cav^o,  I,  276.  See  Ewbank's  Hydrmolics.— Reunie's  Report  to  the  British 
Association,  1834. 
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water  than  either  of  the  others.  Fig.  188,  represents  a  section  of 
an  pverahot  wheel  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  Its  diameter  is 
usually  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  fall  of  the  water.  It  is  placed 
under  the  head  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  its  whole 
force  into  buckets,  connected  with  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  These 
buckets  are  made  of  such  a  shape  as  to  retain  as  much  of  the 
water  as  possible  until  they  reach  yi^^  igg^ 

the  lowest  point  of  the  wheel, 
but  none  at  all.  after  passing  that 
point.  By  this  means  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  the  buckets  is 
made  to  exert  as  much  weight 
as  possible  on  one  side  of  the- 
wh^el,  thus  causing  it  to  descend, 
while  they  oppose  little  resistance 
to  the  ascent  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wheel.  Let  us  trace  the 
effect  of  a  single  bucket  in  its 
revolution.  Were  it  to  receive 
the  water  directly  on  the  top  at 
H,  the  only  effect  would  be  to 
cause  an  increased  pressure  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  while  it 
would  not  contribute  to  turn  the  wheel ;  and,  indeed,  within  a 
certain  distance  from  H  towards  a,  the  weight  of  the  water  in- 
creases the  resistance  from  friction  on  the  axle  more  than  its 
force  tends  to  turn  the  wheel.  It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  the 
water  must  begin  to  fall  on  the  wheel  so  far  toward  the  side, 
that  its  leverage,  measured  from  O  on  the  line  OF,  may  enable 
it  to  overcome  the  friction  and  all  other  impediments.  As  the 
wheels  revolve,  the  weight  of  the  water  acts  with  a  constantly 
increasing  leverage,  until  at  F  it  acts  with  its  groiBttest  force. 
From  this  point,  the  force  declines  from  two  causes,  namely,  the 
loss  of  water  from  the  buckets  as  their  position  is  gradually  re- 
versed, and  the  diminution  of  the  leverage  or  effective  distance 
from  O  on  the  line  OF,  until,  before  it  reaches  the  lowest  point 
L,  it  may  again  slightly  act  as  an  impediment  by  increasing, 
firom  its  weight,  the  friction  on  the  axle  more  than  it  contributes 
to  turning  the  wheeL 

431.  There  is  a  certain  velocity  with  which  an  overshot  wheel 
should  move  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  wheel  is  loaded  so  heavily  that  the  weight  of  water 
is  insufficient  to  move  it,  then  of  course  the  effect  is  nothing ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  were  to  equal 
that  with  which  water  would  fall  freely,  then  its  pressure  on  the 
buckets  would  become  nothing  and  its  moving  power  nothing. 
The  best  velocity  that  can  be  given  to  an  overshot  wheel  is  found 
to  be  three  feet  per  second. 
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43?.  undershot  wheel  (Fig. 
189)  is  ciSrIied,  not  by  the  weij^ht 
of  the  water  simply,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  overshot  wheel,)  bt^ 
by  the  momentum  or  force  of 
running  water.  Instecul  of  close 
buckets  for  holding  water,  it  is 
furnished  -withjloat  boards,  which 
r**ceivethe  impulse  of  the  stream. 
When  these  are  placed,  as  in  the  figure,  with  their  planes  at 
right  angles  to  the  rijn  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  may  turn  either 
wayf  and  this^  therefore,  is  the  form  of  wheels  employed  in  tide 
mills.  When  the  wheel  is  required  to  turn  only  in  one  direction, 
an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  fibat  boards  so  as  to  pre- 
sent an  acute  angle  toward  the  current,  by  which  means  the 
water  acts  partly  by  its  weight,  as  in  the  overshot  wheel.  The 
undershot  wheel  is  adapted  to  situations  where  the  supply  of 
water  is  always  abundant.  It  acts,  moreover,  with  the  greatest 
effect,  when  its  velocity  is  half  that  of  the  stream* 

F\g,  190. 


433.  The  breast  whed  (Fig.  190)  combiiies  the  advantages  of 
both  the  others,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  situations  where  the 
supply  of  water  is  generally  sufficient,  but  not  always  abundant. 
The  planes  of  the  float  boards  are  at  right  angles  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  and  are  brought  so  near  to  tiie  mUl  coarse  that  the 
-  float  boards  hold  water  like  buckets. 

According  to  Smeaton,  the  effect  of  overshot  wheels,  mider  the 
same  circumstances  of  quantity  and  fall,  is,  at  a  medium,  double 
that  of  an  undershot  wheel 
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CHAPTER  m. 

OF  CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION,  RESISTANCE  OF  FLUIDS,  AND 

WAVES. 

434.  The  definition  of  a  fluid,  (An,  'S7t\,)  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  fluids  are  destitute  of  cohesion*  and  that  their  parw 
tides  move  among  themselves  without  the  slightest  impedimenL 
All  liquids,  however,  have  in  fact  more  or  leas  cohesion  ormatuat 
attraction  among  their  particles.  Tl&if  is  appsrent  in  theii^ftmw 
ing  drops,  and  in  the  viscidity  of  certain  liquids,  as  oil  and  tar, 
which  on  account  of  this  property  are  sometimes  denominated 
semi-fluids.  It  is  owing  to  this  property  that  water  so  readily 
forms  itself  into  drops,  and  that  its  surface  when  viewed  in  a 
small  cup  or  vnne  glass,  appears  convex.  Both  of  these  proper- 
ties are  still  more  observable  in  quicksilver,  which  when  poured 
on  a  table,  forms  numerous  globules  of  a  perfectly  spherical 
figure  ;  and  the  convex  figure  of  the  surfietce,  as  seen  in  a  wine 
glass,  is  very  striking.  When  we  dip  a  glass  tube  into  water,  it 
comes  out  coverecl  writh  drops  of  the  fluid,  which  are  held  by  the 
attraction  of  the  glass  for  water ;  but  the  tube  when  dipped  into 
quicksilver  comes  out  dry,  because  the  cohesion  between  the 
particles  of  quicksilver  for  one  another  is  greater,  than  the  mu- 
tual attraction  that  exists  between  the  metal  and  the  glass. 
Hence,  a  solid  body,  when  immersed  in  a  fluid,  is  sometimes  wet 
by  it  and  sometimes  nqt,  according  as  the  attraction  between  the 
solid  and  the  fluid  is  greater  or  less  than  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  particles  of  the  fluid  for  one  another. 

435.  If  a  disk  or  thin  plate  of  almost  any  solid  substance,  as 
of  glass  or  metal,  be  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance  and 
counterpoised,  upon  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  surface  of 
a  fluid  capable  of  wetting  it,  it  will  adhere  with  a  considerable 
force,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  weights  re- 
quired to  be  added  to  the  opposite  scale,  in  order  to  detach  it. 
This  experiment  shows  that  a  lamina  of  water  is  held  to  a  con- 
tiguous lamina  by  a  strong  force,  and  hence  when  a  cause  ope- 
rates upon  the  surface  of  a  fluid  to  draw  up  the  lamina,  a  column 
of  fluyd  may  rise  along  with  it,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
cohesion  of  the  successive  laminas.  We  see  the  same  principle 
strikingly  exemplified  in  viscid  fluids,  as  tar,  where,  on  drawing 
up  a  small  portion  of  the  surface,  a  colunm  of  the  fluid  fdlows 
it  The  foregoing  fact  will  lead  us  to  an  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  capillary  attraction. 
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436.  CAPiLLARy  ATTRAcnoK  If  the  attraction  which  causes  the 
ascent  of  fluids  in  small  tubes. 

The  tubes  must  be  less  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  tubes  whose  bores  are  no  larger  than  a  hair,  (capUlus^)  present 
the  phenomenon  the  most  strikingly.  Bat  though  the  rise  of 
water  above  its  natural  level,  is  most  manifest  in  small  tubes,  it 
appears,  in  a  degree,  in  all  vessels  whatsoever,  by  a  ring  of  water 
formed  around  tibe  sides  with  a  concavity  upward.* 

The  following  are  the  leading  fatOs  respecting  capillary  at-^ 
traction. 

(1.)  When  small  tubeSj  open  at  both  ends^  are  immersed  perpend 
dicularly  in  any  liquid,  the  liquid  rises  in  them  to  a  height  which  is 
inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore*  Though  tubes  of  glass  are 
usually  employed  in  experiments  on  this  subject,  yet  tubes  made 
of  any  other  material  exhibit  the  same  property.  Nor  does  the 
thickness  of  the  solid  part  of  the  tube,  or  its  quantity  of  matter, 
make  the  least  difference,  the  effect  depending  solely  on  the  at- 
traction of  the  surface,  and  consequently  extending  only  to  a 
very  small  distance. 

(2.)  Different  fluids  Ore  raised  to  unequal  heights  by  the  same 
tube.  Thus,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  a  tube  which  will  raise 
water  23  inches  will  raise  alcohol  only  9  inches. 

(3.)  A  tube  T  of  an  inch  in  diameter  raises  water  5.3  inches ; 
and  since  the  height  is  reciprocally  as  the  diameter,  the  product 
of  the  diameter  into  the  lieignt  is  a  constant  quantity y  namely,  the 
.053th  part  of  an  inch  squarcf 

(4.)  Fluids  rise  in  a  similar  manner  between  plates  of  glass^ 
metal,  4^.,  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  fluids,  and  near  to  one 
another.  If  the  plates  are  parallel,  the  height  to  which  a  fluid 
will  rise,  is  inversely  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  ;  and  the 
whole  ascent  is  just  half  that  which  takes  place  in  a  tube  of  the 
same  diameter.  If  the  plates  be  placed  edge  to  edge,  so  as  to  form 
an  angle,  and  they  be  immersed  in  water,  with  the  line  of  their 
intersection  vertical,  the  water  will  ascend  between  them  in  a 
curve  having  its  vertex  at  the  angle  of  intersection.  This  curve 
is  found  to  have  the  properties  of  the  hyperbola. 

(5.)  If  a  capillary  glass  tube  be  immersed  in  mercury,  the  mer- 
cury,  instead  of  rising,  sinks  to  a  lower  level  within  than  without^ 
and  its  surface  is  convex  instead  of  concave. 

(6.)  Tubes  which  are  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top,  elevate  fluids 
to  the  same  height  as  though  the  bore  were  throughout  only  equal  to 
that  of  the  smaller  part.  As  this  experiment  does  not  succeed  in 
vacuoy  when  the  wider  end  is  immersed,  the  column  in  this  case 
is  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.:|: 

437.  Such  are  the  leading  facts  ascertained  respecting  capil- 
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laiy  ftttractioii.  Various  explanations  of  them  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  that  of  La  Place  is  most  generally  received.  Ac- 
cording to  this  high  authority,  the  action  of  the  sides  of  the  tube 
draws  up  the  film  of  fluid  nearest  to  it,  and  that  film  draws 
along  with  it  the  film  immediately  below  it,  and  so  each  film 
drags  along  with  it  the  next  below,  until  the  weight  of  the  vol- 
ume of  fluid  raised  exactly  balances  all  the  forces  which  act 
upon  it  The  fact  that  the  elevation  of  the  water  between  the 
parallel  plates,  is  exactly  hedf  that  in  a  tube  of  the  same  diame- 
ter, clearly  indicates  that  the  force  resides  in  the  surrounding 
body ;  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  thickness  or  quantity  of 
that  body  makes  no  difierence,  proves  that  the  force  resides  in 
the  surface,  and  that  the  action  extends  only  to  a  very  small  dis- 
tance. The  concave  surface  exhibited  by  water  and  all  fluids 
capable  of  wetting  the  tube,  (where,  of  course,  the  attraction 
between  the  fluid  and  the  tube,  is  greater  than  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fluid  among  themselves,)  still  further  indicates  a 
force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  tube,  while  the 
convex  soiface  and  depression  of  mercury,  are  such  eflTects  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  oohesion  of  its  parts,  which  great- 
ly exceeds  its  attraction  for  glass  and  other  substances. 

438.  Various  phenomena  in  nature  and  art  are  explained  upon 
the  principles  of  capillary  attraction.  Capillary  action  is  not 
confined  to  tubes,  but  is  exerted  among  all  substances  which  are 
perforated  by  pores,  or  subdivided  by  fissures  or  interstices.  On 
this  power  depend  chiefly  the  functions  of  the  excretory  vascular 
system  in  plants  and  animals,  and  hence  also  the  ascent  of  hu- 
midity through  the  shivered  fragments  of  rocks,  unglazed  pottery, 
gravel,  earth,  and  sand.  Thus  if  the  pores  of  the  human  skin 
(which  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  small)  are  estimated  at  the 
TTTT^  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  thev  will  support  the  fluids 
tiiat  circulate  through  them  to  the  height  of  120  inches,  or  ten 
feetv  or  higher  than  is  required  for  the  animal  system.*  The  as- 
cent of  the  sap  in  trees  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  capillary 
attraction,  their  circulating  vessels  being  a  congeries  of  small 
tubes ;  but  some  physiologists  maintain  that  this  action  is  depend- 
ent, not  on  the  mechanical  structure,  but  upon  something  which 
they  denominate  the  living  principle  of  vegetables. 

439.  According  to  Professor  Leslie,  if  a  soil  of  gravel  contains 
pores  100th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  water  will  ascend  in  it 
by  capillary  action  more  than  four  inches ;  and  supposing  the 
particles  of  coarse  sand  to  have  interstices  of  the  5Qbth  part  of 
an  inch,  the  water  would  rise  through  a  bed  of  sixteen  inches ; 
and  if  Ae  pores  were  diminished  to  the  10,000th  part  of  an  inch, 
water  would  rise  twenty-five  and  a  half  feet*   Hence,  in  agri- 
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Gulturey  are  derived  the  advantages  of  deep  and  perfect  tillag^e ; 
sincey  the  more  effectually  a  soil  is  pulverized,  ^e  better  fitted 
it  is  to  raise  and  retain  water  near  the  surface. 

440.  Several  fSeuniliar  examples  of  capillary  attraction  may  be 
added.  A  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  lump  of  sugar,  touching  water 
by  its  lowest  comer,  soon  becomes  moistened  throughout  The 
wick  of  a  lamp  lifts  the  oil  to  supply  the  flame,  to  the  height  of 
several  inches.  A  cc^illary  glass  tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
syphon,  and  having  its  shorter  end  inserted  in  a  vessel  of  wa- 
ter, will  fill  itself  and  deliver  over  the  water  in  drops.  A  lock 
of  thread  or  of  candle* wick,  inserted  in  a  vessel  of  water  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  one  end  hanging  over  the  vessel,  will  ex« 
hibit  the  same  result  An  immense  weight  or  mass  may  be 
raised  through  a  small  space,  by  first  stretching  a  dry  rope  be- 
tween it  and  a  support,  and  then  wetting  the  rope.* 


441.  The  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid,  arises  from 
the  inertia,  from  the  cohesion,  and  from  the  friction  of  ihe  fluid, 
admitting  the  particles  to  be  in  ccmtact.  The  influence  of  this 
last  cause,  granting  it  to  exist,  is  probably  very  small ;  and  the 
second  is  in  most  fluids  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the 
inertia.  The  resistance,  therefore,  which  we  shall  here  consider, 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  inertia  of  the  fluid-f 

442.  I%e  resistance  which  a  plane  surface  meets  with  while  it 
mooes  in  ajbdd^  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  of  its  vdoctty, 

Whatever  motion  or  momentum  is  imparted  to  the  fluid,  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  is  extinguished  in  the  moving  body,  con- 
stituting the  resistance  (R.)  But  the  momentum  is  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity  conjointly ;  or  Mac  Qx  V. 
Again,  in  the  present  case,  the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced  must 
evidently  be  proporticmed  to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body; 
that  is,  Qx  V.   Therefore,  M  or  Rte  V. 

This  proposition  is  found  to  hold  good  in  practice,  where  the 
velocity  is  very  small,  as  the  motions  of  boats  or  vessels  in  wa- 
ter ;  but  when  the  velocity  becomes  very  great,  as  that  of  a  can- 
non ball,  the  resistance  increases  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  (See  Art.  359.)  Since  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  it  makes  no  difference,  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
position, whether  we  consider  the  plane  in  motion  and  the  fluid 


RESISTANCB  OF  FLUmS. 


at  rest,  or  the  fluid  in  motion  an< 
rest 


against  the  plane  at 
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443.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  resistance  in- 
creases as  the  velocity  is  augmentibdy  when  a  vessel  or  a  steam- 
boat is  moving  in  water,  it  is  only  a  comparatively  moderate 
velocity  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  it  A  vessel  driven  by  a 
wind  which  moves  60  mues  an  hour,  is  not  carried  forward  faster 
than  at  the  rate  of  12  or  14  miles  per  hour.  Steamboats  are 
sometimes  urged  forward  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  an  hour;  but 
to  gain  the  additional  speed  over  and  above  12  miles,  requires  a 
great  expenditure  of  force.  If  a  steam-engine  of  20  horse  pow- 
er give  a  motion  of  4  miles  an  hour,  it  would  require  one  of  180 
liorse  power  to  increase  the  speed  to  12  miles  an  hour.  But,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  resistance  decreases  as  fast  when  the 
velocity  is  diminished,  as  it  increases  when  the  velocity  is  aug- 
mented ;  and  consequently,  that  canals  may  have  the  advantage 
over  railways,  when  heavy  articles  are  to  be  transported  by  very 
slow  motions,  although  railways,  encountering  only  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  instead  of  water,  have  greatly  the  advantage 
when  the  motion  is  swift.*  A  cannon  ball,  on  the  other  hand, 
meets  with  so  much  resistance  on  striking  the  water  as  to  rebound. 

Reckoning  the  resistance  to  increase  only  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  it  follows  that  twice  the  speed  encounters  four  times  the 
resistance  ;  four  times  the  speed,  sixteen  times ;  and  ten  times 
the  speed  one  hundred  times  the  resistance.  Hence  a  body  de- 
scending freely  through  the  air  by  gravity,  for  a  great  distance, 
does  not  continue  to  be  accelerated  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance, but  is  finally  brought,  by  the  resistance  of  the  ak,  to  a 
uniform  motion. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  the  mathematical 
theory  of  hydraulics,  so  much  has  already  been  done  by  the  as- 
sistance of  practical  investigations,  that  we  may  in  general,  by 
comparing  the  results  of  former  experiments  with  our  calcula- 
tions, predict  the  effect  of  any  proposed  arrangement,  without  an 
error  of  more  than  one  fifth,  or  perhaps  one  tenth,  of  the  wholer-* 
a  degree  of  accuracy  ftilly  sufficient  for  practiccf 

FORMATIOK  OF  WAVBS. 

444.  When  the  surface  of  water  is  pressed  upon  unequally,  in 
parts  contiguous  to  one  another,  the  columns  most  pressed  are 
shortened,  and  sink  beneath  the  natural  level  of  the  surface, 
while  those  that  are  least  pressed  are  lengthened,  and  rise  above 
that  level.  As  soon  as  the  former  columns  have  sunk  to  a  certain 
depth,  and  the  latter  have  risen  to  a  certain  height,  their  motions 
are  reversed,  and  continue  so,  until  the  columns  that  were  at  first 
most  depressed  have  become  most  elevated,  and  those  that  were 
most  elevated  have  become  most  depressed.^ 

•  See  LeaUe,  Nat  PhU.,  I,  443. 
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445.  The  aUemaie  elev<aum$  and  depressum  of  ihe  iurface  of 
a  yfdy  of  water f  produced  by  a  force  acting  unequally  on  the  sur" 
faee^  are  called  wanes. 

The  water  in  the  fonnation  of  waves  has  a  vibratory  or  recip** 
rocating  motion,  both  in  a  horizontal  and  in  a  vertical  direction, 
by  which  it  passes  from  the  columns  that  are  shortened  to  those 
that  are  lengthened,  and  returns  again  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Progressive  motion  is  not  necessary  to  undulation.* 

446.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  observed  the  analogy  between  the 
motions  of  waves  and  the  vibrations  of  a  colunm  of  water  in  a 
recurved  tube,  and  upon  this  analogy  he  founded  his  theory  of 
waves.  Let  AFGB,  (Fig.  191,)  be  a  bent  tube,  of  equal  bore 
throughout,  having  its  sides  parallel  to  eacb  other  and  perpendic- 
ular to  the  horizon.  Suppose  it  to  be  filled,  with  water  or  any 
fiuid  to  the  height  MM'.  By  any  pressure  aj^lied  at  M',  let  the 
column  be  depressed  to  N'  and  raised  to  E  in  the  opposite  arm. 
The  pressure  being  removed,  the  longer  column  ^  Fig.  191. 
£F  will  preponderate  and  seek  to  regain  its  ori- 
ginal level,  but  the  ascending  column  will  not 
stop  at  M'»  but  on  account  oi  its  inertia,  will  as- 
cend t(fE',  that  is,  to  the  same  height  as  that 
from  which  it  descended  on  the  other  side.  It 
will  now  descend  again,  and  these  reciprocal 
motions  will  continue  until  destroyed  by  the 
natural  impediments  to  motion.  On  account  of  ^ 
these,  each  successive  vibration  is  shorter  than  ^ 
the  preceding,  but  all  of  them,  like  those  of  a  pendulum,  are 
performed  in  equal  times ;  for  the.  moving  force  is  obviously 
proportioned  to  the  column  EM,  that  is,  to  the  space  through 
which  the  whole  column  vibrates ;  and  when  the  forces  are  as 
the  spaces,  the  times  are  equal. 

447.  Now  when  the  surface  of  water  is  smooth  and  at  rest,  if 
any  force  (as  the  action  of  the  wind  or  the  fall  of  a  stone)  dejuress 
that  surface  in  any  particular  place,  the  contiguous  water  will 
necessarily  rise  all  around  that  place.  The  water  which  has  thus 
been  elevated,  descends  soon  after  in  consequence  of  its  gravity ; 
and  bv  the  time  it  has  reached  the  original  level,  it  will  have  ac- 
quired velocity  sufiicient  to  carry  it  lower  than  that  level ;  there- 
fore, it  now  acts  as  another  original  moving  force,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  water  vnW  be  raised  op  both  sides  of  it.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  the  descent  of  those  elevated  parts  will  produce 
other  elevations  contiguous  to  them,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  alter- 
nate rising  and  falling  of  the  water  in  ridges,  will  expand  all 
around  the  original  place  of  motion ;  but  as  they  recede  firom 
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that  plaee,  so  the  ridges,  as  well  as  the  adjcnning  hoUows,  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  until  they  vanish.  This  dindnution  of  si^  is 

Sroduced  by  three  causes,  namely,  by  the  want  of  perfect  free* 
om  of  motion'  among  the  pi»rticles  of  water,  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  and  by  the  remoter  ridges  being  larger  in  diameter 
than  those  which  are  nearer. 

448.  From  a  variety  of  experiments  and  observations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  utmost  force  of  the  wind  cannot  penetrate  a  great 
way  into  the  water ;  and  that  even  in  violent  storms  the  water 
of  the  sea  is  slightly  agitated  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below 
^e  usual  level,  and  probably  not  moved  at  all  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet.*  Therefore,  the  actual  displacing  of  the  water  by 
the  wind  cannot  be  supposed  to  reach  nearly  so  low ;  and  hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  greatest  waves  could  not  be  so  very  high 
as  they  are  often  represented  by  navigators.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  in  storms  waves  increase  to  an  enormous  site  from 
the  accumulation  of  waves  upon  waves ;  for,  as  the  wind  is  con- 
tinually blowing,  its  action  will  raise  a  wave  upon  another 
wave,  and  a  thi^  wave  upon  a  second,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  raises  a  wave  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  water.  In  fact,  at 
sea,  a  varietv  of  waves  of  different  sizes  are  frequently  3^en  one 
upon  the  other,  especially  while  the  wind  is  actually  blowing. 
When  it  blows  fresh,  the  tops  of  the  waves,  being  lighter  ami 
thinner  than  the  other  parts,  are  impelled  forward,  broken,  and 
turned  into  a  white  foam,  particles  of  which,  called  sprays  are 
carried  to  a  great  distance.! 

449.  While  the  depth  of  the  water  is  suiEcient  to  allow  the 
oscillation  to  proceed  undisturbed,  the  waves  have  no  progressive 
motion,  and  are  kept,  each  in  its  place,  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  that  surround  it.  But  if,  by.  a  rock  rising  near  to  the  sur* 
face,  or  by  the  shelving  of  the  shore,  the  oscillation  is  prevented, 
or  much  retarded,  the  waves  in  the  deep  water  are  not  balanced 
by  those  in  the  shallower,  and  therefore  acquire  a  progressive 
motion  in  this  last  direction,  and  form  breakers.  Hence  it  is  that 
waves  always  break  against  the  shore,  whatever  be  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  wind.  Breakers  formed  over  a  great  extent  of  shoret 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  surf.  The  surf  is  greatest  in 
those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  wind  blows  always  nearly  in 
the  same  direction.]; 
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PART  IV. — ^PNEUMATICS. 


CHAPTER  1. 
OF  THE  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  AIR. 

450.  Pneumatics  is  that  branch  of  Mechanics,  which  treats  of  the 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  fluids. 

Those  laws  of  equilibrium  which  are  founded  on  the  peculiar 
nature  of  fluids  arising  from  the  mobility  of  their  particles^  are 
equally  applicable  to  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.  But  certain 
additional  properties  result  from  the  elasticity  of  vapors  and 
gases,  whicn  may  be  iconveniently  considered  under  the  latter 
head. 

Vapors  are  elastic  fluids,  which  are  produced  from  liquid  or 
solid  bodies  by  the  agency  of  heat,  and  which  readily  become 
liquid  or  solid  again  on  the  application  of  cold.  Thus  steam  is 
raised  from  boiling  water,  and  is  again  easily  condensed  by  cold 
into  the  liquid  state.  Oases  are  permanently  elastic  fluids.  They 
are  never  met  with  in  nature  either  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  extraordinary  degrees  of  cold  or  pres- 
sure, that  they  can  be  made  to  give  up  their  elasticity  and  be« 
come  liquids.  Atmospheric  air  is  a  body  of  this  class ;  and  since 
air  and  steam  are,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  only  elastic  fluids 
employed  as  mechanical  agents,  it  is  to  these,  chiefly,  that  our 
attention  will  be  devoted. 

451.  The  efiects  of  Heat  upon  all  bodies,  are  usually  treated 
of  in  Chemistry ;  but  a  few  of  those  eflfects  which  are  strictly 
mechanical,  especially  such  as  are  produced  on  aeriform  fluids, 
may  be  advantageously  considered  in  this  place. 

The  most  general  mechanical  efkct  of  heat  is  expansion. 
Heat  expands  all  bodies,  •  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform. 
Aeriform  bodies  are  expanded  equally  by  eqwd  additions  of  heat.* 
The  increase  of  volume  is  continued  without  limit,  as  the  heat  is 


*  This  and  yariotw  other  proposiUons  in  Pneumatics,  are  proved  by  experiment.  It 
is  snpposod  that  roost  of  the  instraeton  who  nse  this  work,  will  hare  the  means  of  U. 
hMtratioff  or  proving  the  tnith  of  these  propositions,  by  the  aid  of  appropriate  appa. 
nttts.  But  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  we  eonoeive  that  veiy  little  benefit  eaa 
acerm  to  the  learner  ftom  the  bare  description  of  eiperiment& 
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augmented.  The  elasticity  of  a  confined  portion  of  air,  as  that 
contained  in  a  close  bottle  or  flask,  for  example,  is  uniformly 
increased  by  equal  additions  of  heat.  This  is  true  of  steam, 
however,  only  -when  the  vessel  is  free  from  water ;  for,  if  steam 
is  heated  in  contact  with  water,  in  a  close  vessel,  where  new 
portions  of  steam  are  continually  added,  without  any  enlarge- 
ment of  volume,  its  density  and  elasticity  are  rapidly  increased, 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its  mechanical  force  shortly  becomes 
so  great  as  to  burst  almost  any  vessel  that  can  be  employed  to 
contain  it. 

452.  The  properties  of  air  may  be  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
a  few  simple  propositions. 
(1.)  Air  is  material. 

The  two  essential  properties  of  matter  are  extension  and  im- 
penetrability. (Art.  2.)    That  air  has  extension,  needs  no  proof. 


other  matter  from  the  space  which  it  occupies,  is  proved  by  ex- 
periment. Thus  if  we  depress  in  water  a  tall  jar,  or  a  tumbler, 
we  shall  find  that  the  water  rises  only  through  a  certain  part 
of  the  vessel,  to  whatever  depth  we  immerse  it ;  and  if  to  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  made  smooth  and  closed  at  the  bottom,  we  fit 
closely  a  stopper  or  solid  cylinder,  called  a  piston,  moving  freely 
in  it,  on  applying  the  piston,  no  force  will  enable  us  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  unless  w;e  permit 
the  air  within  it  to  escape.  Two  other  properties  exhibited  by 
air,  likewise  indicate  that  it  is  material :  these  are  inertia  and 
weight.  The  inertia  of  air  is  manifested  by  the  resistance  it  op- 
poses to  bodies  moving  in  it ;  as,  for  example,  an  open  umbrella 
moved  through  the  air,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  staS*; 
and  the  weight  of  the  air  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  |t  vessel,  as 
a  bottle,  from  which  the  air  has  been  withdrawn,  (by  methods 
to  be  described  hereafter,)  weighs  less  than  before.  A  vessel  of 
the  capacity  of  a  wine  quart,  weighs  about  eighteen  grains  less 
after  the  air  is  exhausted,  than  before.  One  hundred  cubic 
inches  of  air  weigh  thirty  and  a  half  grains. 
(2.)  Air  is  a  fluid. 

This  property  is  manifested  not  only  by  the  great  mobility  of 
its  parts,  but  also  by  the  distinguishing  properties  of  fluids,  (Art 
379,)  viz.  that  any  portion  of  air  at  rest,  presses  and  is  pressed 
equally  in  all  directions ;  and  that  a  pressure  or  blow  applied  to 
any  part,  is  propagated  through  the  whole  mass,  and  affects 
every  part  alike.    (Art.  382.) 

(3.)  Air  is  an  elastic  fluid.  (Art.  84.) 

Thus,  when  an  inflated  bladder  is  compressed,  it  immediately 
restores  itself  to  its  former  situation.  Indeed,  since  air  when 
compressed  restores  itself,  or  tends  to  restore  itself,  with  the 
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same  force  as  that  with  which  it  is  compressed,  it  is  a  perfectly 
elastic  body.*    (Art.  84.) 

452'.  The  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  air  is  inversely  as  its  com' 
pressing  force.'f 

Let  AbCD  be  a  glass  tube  open  at  A  and  closed  at  Fig.  193. 
D.  Let  quicksilver  be  poured  into  the  tube ;  it  will  j^^. 
tend  to  rise  to  the  same  height  in  both  arms  of  the 
tube,  (Art.  391,)  but  the  air  in  CD,  by  its  elasticity,  ^- 
will  resist  its  ascent,  so  that,  when  at  rest,  it  will  stand 
much  higher  in  AB  than  in  AC.  Let  it  stand  at  e 
when  the  air  in  CD  is  compressed  into  half  its  original 
bulk  above  the  quicksilver  at  a.  Then  the  column  of 
quicksilver  Ca  will  just  balance  the  equal  column  Be, 
and  the  column  ce  will  measure  the  elastic  force  of  the 
compressed  air.  Add  more  quicksilver,  and  the  col- 
umn Ca  will  rise.  Let  it  rise  to  fr,  so  that  the  air  shall  be 
compressed  into  Dfr,  one  fourth  its  original  volume.  It 
will  be  found,  on  measuring,  that  dh  which  measures  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  in  Db  is  just  twice  the  height  » 
of  ce.  Consequently,  a  double  pressure  is  required  to 
reduce  a  given  quantity  of  air  to  half  its  volume ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  three  times 
the  pressure  reduces  the  volume  to  one  third;  and, 
uniVersally,  that  the  volume  is  inversely  as  the  com- 
pressing force. 

Since  the  compressing  force  is  in  each  case  a  meas- 
ure of  the  elastic  force  of  the  compressed  air,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  elastic  force  of  a  given  weight  of  air^  is  as 
the  compressing  force^  and  also  inversely  as  the  volume. 
And  since  the  density  of  a  given  quantity  of  matter  is 
inversely  as  it^  volume,  hence,  Ae  elastic  force  of  a 
given  quantity  of  air  is  €ts  its  density. 

453.  Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  for  the  learner 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  apparatus  by  wldch  the  mechan- 
ical properties  of  air  are  illustrated. 

THB  AIR-FUBIF. 

The  Air-Pump  is  an  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  any  given,  space.  Though  of  several  dif- 
ferent forms,  yet  the  most  common  construction  is  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  193.   The  chief  parts  are  the  plate  A,  the  barrels 

*  The  ]4mM  perfect  ebtBtichy  is  used  here  in  its  technical  eeiMe,  and  does  not  pre. 
dude  the  idea  that  the  elastic  force  of  air  is  sbaceptiUe  of  inoreaae  and  diminution, 
t  Tb»  is  comiQonly  callad  the  Lato  of  MariotU. 
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E,  E,  and  the  pipe  or  ccmal  CC,  leading  from  the  plate  to  the 
barrels.  The  glass  vessels  which  are  set  upon  the  plate,  are 
called  in  general  receivers.  A  gauge  is  sometimes  employed  (as 
represented  by  D  in  the  figm^)  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaus- 
tion ;  but  the  nature  of  this  appendage  will  be  better  understood 
hereafter.  Such  is  the  construction  of  the  air-pump  in  general; 
but  the  importance  of  this  apparatus  entitles  it  to  a  more  minute 
description.  In  order,  then,  fully  to  understand  the  principle  of 
the  air-pump,  and  other  kinds  of  apparatus  designed  for  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum,  we  must  learn  the  construction  of  valves,  and 
of  the  cylinder  ELud  piston. 

454.  A  VALVE  if  a  contrivance  which  permits  a  fluid  to  pass  in 
one  direction^  but  prevents  its  passing  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
clapper  seen  on  the  under  side  of  a  pair  of  oellows,  is  a  familiar 
example  of  a  valve.  The  valve  employed  in  the  air-pump,  usu- 
ally consists  merely  of  a  strip  of  oiled  silk,  tied  over  a  small  ori- 
fice. The  air  by  pressing  outward  from  the  orifice  raises  the  silk, 
opens  the  valve,  and  makes  its  escape  ;  while  by  pteasmg  intcard 
upon  the  orifice,  it  keeps  the  strip  of  silk  close  to  the  orifice,  and 
is  therefore  prevented  from  passing  in  that  direction.  The  pis- 
ton and  cylinder  are  exemplified  in  a  common  syringe.  It  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  barrel,  to  which  is  fitted  a  short 
solid  cylinder  called  the  piston,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  the 
barrel  by  means  of  a  projecting  handle  called  the  piston  rod,  and 
is  fitted  so  closely  to  the  barrel  as  to  be  air  tight  Suppose  now 
that  the  cylinder  is  in  a  perpendicular  position,  closed  below,  but 
open  above,  and  that  the  piston  rests  on  the  bottom.  On  draw- 
ing up  the  piston,  the  air  above  it  is  lifted  out,  and  the  space 
below  it  is  a  vacuum.   If  a  small  orifice  be  made  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  barrel,  then  as  the  pistpn  is  drawn  upward,  the  air  will 
flow  in  and  no  vacuum  wUl  be  formed ;  and  as  the  piston  is  de« 
pressed  again,  the  air  is  forced  back.  But  by  attaching  a  valve 
to  the  orifice,  we  may  admit  or  exclude  the  external  air  at  pleas- 
ure. U  the  strip  of  silk  be  tied  on  the  oviside,  then,  on  drawing 
up  the  piston,  the  air  will  not  follow,  but  the  piston  will  go  up 
heavily^  since  it  lifts  up  the  entire  weight  of  the  column  of  air 
that  rests  upon  it,  (there  being  nothing  below  it  to  act  as  a  couur 
terpoise,)  and  if  the  hand  be  withdrawn  from  the  piston  rod,  the 
piston  will  descend  spontaneously.  Again,  if  the  valve  be 
placed  on  the  inside^  th^n  the  external  air  will  follow  the  piston 
as  it  rises,  and  no  vacuum  will  be  formed.  If  now  the  piston  be 
depressed,  the  air  cannot  be  expelled,  (since  the  valve  closes  on 
the  orifice  in  that  direction,)  and  the  piston  cannot  be  forced 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  unless  a  valve  is  placed  in  the 
piston  itself,  opening  outward ;  in  this  case  the  air  of  the  barrel 
may  be  expelled  by  depressing  the  piston. 

455.  We  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  valves,  and  of  the  cylinder  and  piston,  because  when 
these  things  are  clearly  understood,  the  learner  will  easily  com- 
prehend the  principle  of  the  air-pump,  of  the  common  house 
pump,  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of  every  other  species  of  pneu- 
matic apparatus.   Let  us  now  return  to  the  air-pump. 


Fig.  194 


In  the  barrels,  two  pistons  play  up  and  down,  each  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upward  into  the  open  space, 
through  which  the  piston  rods  niove.   Another  valve  is  placed  at 
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the  bottom  of  each  bairel,  opening  into  the  barrel.  The  piston 
rods  are  indented  bars,  to  which  a  toothed  wheel  (concealed  in 
Fig.  193,  but  seen  in  Fig.  194)  is  adapted,  which,  being  turned 
backward  and  forward  by  means  of  the  winch  G,  (Fig.  193,) 
alternately  raises  and  depresses  the  two  pistons,  as  is  represented 
in  the  preceding  figure.  Suppose  now  the  receiver  to  be  placed 
on  the  plate  of  the  pump,  one  of  the  pistons  being  at  the  top, 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  We  turn  the  winch, 
the  piston  rises,  and  the  air  of  the  receiver  opens  the  valve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  difiiises  itself  equally  through  the 
barrel  and  the  receiver.  We  turn  the  winch  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  piston  descends,  compresses  the  air  in  the  barrel  be- 
fore it,  which,  as  it  cannot  go  back  into  the  receiver,  opens  the 
valve  in  the  piston  itself,  and  escapes  into  the  vacant  space  in 
which  the  arm  of  the  piston  moves.  This  process  is  repeated 
every  time  the  piston  rises  and  falls ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  both 
barrels,  the  two  being  employed  to  accelerate  the  process  of  ex- 
haustion, and  to  facUitate  the  working  of  the  pump,  since  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  descending,  counteracts  the 
effect  of  the  same  pressure  on  the  ascending  piston.* 

456.  The  exhaustion  proceeds  at  a  rate^  which  increases^  in  a  geo- 
metrical  ratio. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  barrels 
is  just  one  ninth  part  of  that  of  the  receiver,  including  that  of 
the  pipe  which  leads  from  the  receiver  to  the  barrel.  When  the 
piston  is  first  raised  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  air  which 
previously  occupied  the  receiver,  expands  so  as  to  diffuse  itself 
equally  through  the  receiver  and  barrel.  The  barrel,  therefore, 
will  contain  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  enclosed  air,  and 
nine  tenths  will  remain  in  the  receiver.  On  depressing  the  piston; 
this  tenth  part  is  expelled  through  the  piston  valve.  On  ele- 
vating the  piston,  the  air  remaining  in  the  receiver  (which  is 
nine  tenths  of  the  original  quantity)  diffuses  itself  equally  through 
the  receiver  and  barrel,  as  before  ;  consequently  the  barrel  con- 
tains ^  of  tV  =  tH  of  the  original  quantity,  and  jW  remain  in 
the  receiver.  By  continuing  this  estimate,  we  should  obtain  the 
results  expressed  in  the  following  table.t 


*  The  letters  in  Fig.  194,  are  inserted  to  aid  the  learner  in  deeeribing  theair-ponqif 
which  can  be  done  more  conveniently  from  Fig.  194  than  from  Fig.  193. 

t  The  eitimate  i»  made  for  a  single  bsutrel :  in  the  double-barbed  air-pump,  th* 
rate  of  ezhaustioii  will  be  just  douUed. 
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The  numbers  in  the  second  column  denote  the  rate  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  it  is  evident  that  they  compose  a  geometrical  series,  the 
constant  ratio  being  ^V-  Also  the  quantities  remaining  in  the 
receiver  after  each  stroke,  compose  a  similar  series,  the  ratio 
being  the  same.  After  seven  strokes,  the  quantity  remaining  in 
the  receiver  is  less  than  one  half  the  original  quantity.  If  we 
had  taken  a  smaller  receiver,  the  rate  of  exhaustion  would  have 
been  much  more  rapid.  Thus,  if  the  receiver  had  only  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  barrel,  the  series  would  have  been  |,  |,  |,  tV»  tt» 
tV»  ttt»  tIt'  t^T'  ttVt  '  ^  that,  with  ten  strokes  of  the  piston, 
the  air  of  the  receiver  would  have  been  rarefied  more  than  one 
thousand  times. 

As  this  series  never  terminates,  it  is  evident  that  a  complete  ' 
exhaustion  can  never  be  efiected  by  the  air-pump.  Indeed,  in 
practice,  the  vacuum  is  far  less  perfect  than  the  theory  would 
make  it  by  the  repetition  of  the  blows  of  the  piston ;  for  when 
the  air  in  the  receiver  becomes  very  much  rarefied,  it  has  not 
elasticity  sufficient  to  raise  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel; 
or  even  if  that  difficulty  is  obviated  by  a  difierent  construction 
of  the  valve,  still  the  difficulty  of  malung  the  joints  and  valves 
perfectly  air-tight,  is  such  as  to  impair  the  perfection  of  the  void* 
In  the  most  improved  air-pumps,  the  valves  are  made  of  small 
pieces  of  metal,  which  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  action  of 
the  piston  itself.  Also  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  Inrass,  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  oil  employed  to  lubricate  the  parts,  in  the 
place  of  this  material,  glass  is  now  used  for  the  bairels  and  the 
plate  of  the  pump,  and  the  piston  is  made  of  steeL 

457.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  we  may  obtain  very  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air. 

(1.)  The  pressure  of  the  air  acts  with  great  force  on  all  bodies 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  amounting,  as  we  shall  show  here- 
after, to  nearly  15  pounds  upon  every  square  inch,  or  more  than 
2000  pounds  upon  a  square  foot  Upon  so  large  a  surface,  there- 
fore, as  that  of  the  human  body,  the  pressure  amounts  to  no  less 
than  13  or  14  tons ;  but  being  so  uniformly  distributed  withm 
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and  widiaat,  and  on  all  sides,  it  is,  when  the  air  is  at  rest, 
scarcely  perceptible.*  In  consequence  of  this  pressure*  the  air 
insinuates  itself  into  all  fluids,  and  fills  the  pores  of  all  solids  ex- 
cept the  most  dense,  as  gold  or  platina.  The  pressure  of  the  air 
diminishes  the  tendency  of  fluids  to  pass  into  the  state  of  vapor, 
and  of  course  raises  their  boiling  point.  Warm  water,  at  a  tem- 
perature much  below  the  boiling  point,  will  be  set  a  boiling  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  a  vacuum  formed  in  any  other 
way*  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  atmospheric  pressure,  water 
would  require  only  the  moderate  heat  of  72  instead  of  212  degrees 
of  heat  to  make  it  boil ;  and  the  more  volatile  fluids,  as  alcohol 
and  ether,  would  hardly  be  found  in  nature,  in  the  liquid  state. 

(2.)  The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  such,  that  the  smallest  portion 
of  it  may  be  expanded  beyond  any  known  limits,  by  removing 
the  external  pressure.  By  this  means,  a  bubble  may  be  made 
to  fill  a  very  lai^e  space.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  air  has  been  con- 
densed by  pressure,  until  its  density  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  water,  still  retaining  the  elastic,  invisible  statcf  In  conse- 
quence of  its  elasticity,  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  least  disturb^ 
ance  of  its  equilibrium,  whether  by  condensation  or  rarefaction, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  winds. 

(8.)  Air  is  essential  to  the  support  of  cambustunif  and  to  the 
respiration  of  animals ;  and  finally,  it  is  the  principal  medium  of 
sound.  It  may  be  further  shown,  that  the  weight  of  bodies  is 
diminished  by  the  buoyancy  of  air,  (acting  on  the  same  principle 
as  water,  Art.  397,)  and  that  light  bodies  are  sustained  in  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  specific  gravitv,  while,  in  a  vacuum, 
bodies  of  various  densities,  as  a  guinea  and  a  feather,  fall  toward 
the  earth  with  equal  velocities. 

These  are  the  leading  truths  which  are  established  and  illus- 
trated by  means  of  the  air-pump,  which  the  learner  will  better 
comprehend  by  witnessing  the  actual  experiments,  than  by  any 
description  of  them  that  could  be  ofiered« 

458.  The  condensation  of  air  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
the  Condsnsing  Syringe.  This  instrument  is  a  cylinder  and 
piston,  the  cylinder  having  a  valve  opening  outward,  while  the 
piston  is  without  a  valve.  The  principle  of  its  operation  wiU 
be  readily  understood  from  the  figure.  Near  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, at  E,  is  a  small  hole  in  the  side,  which  is  immediately  be- 
low the  piston,  when  this  is  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
On  forcing  down  the  piston,  the  air  is  driven  before  it,  and 
expelled  through  the  valve  at  the  bottom.  By  connecting  a 
bottle  or  other  close  vessel  with  the  bottom,  the  air  expelled 

*  Fiihei  aze  sometimei  cai^t  at  Uie  depth  of  2600  or  2700  feet,  where  the  pret- 
sure  of  the  water  ia  equal  to  80  atmoepheree,  or  more  than  82  tons  to  the  square  foot ; 
yet  these  Sshes  are  not  injured  by  sueh  an  ioimense  weight,  or  sensibly  impeded  ni 
tfadr  iMtioBS.  (Cviib.  Mm^  p.  358.}  t  Gragoiy*  1, 481. 
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may  be  driTen  into  that,  its  return  being  pre> 
vented  by  the  same  valve.  The  piston  being 
drawn  up  again  above  the  opening  in  the  cylin- 
der, another  similar  portion  of  air  may  be  forced 
into  the  condenung  bottle  ;  and  thus  the  process 
may  be  continued  indefinitely.  Sometimes  a 
valve,  opening  upward,  is  placed  in  the  pistra 
itself,  and  then  the  orifice  at  E  is  omitted. 

The  Condensing  Fountain  is  a  bottle,  usually 
of  copper,  partly  filled  with  water,  upon  the  sur^ 
&ce  of  which  me  air  is  condensed  by  means  of 
the  condensing  syringe.  The  fluid  being  thus 
brought  imder  a  strong  pressure,  it  tends  to  issue 
with  great  force  whenever  a  pipe,  that  is  inserted 
in  the  bottle,  and  extends  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  is  opened.  The  manner  of  its  opera* 
tion  may  be  clearly  understood  from  Fig.  195, 
where  D  represents  the  spout,  having  a  long  pipe  descending  into 
the  water  R,  above  which  the  air  is  condensed.  The  celebrated 
spouting  springs  of  Iceland,  called  the  Greysers,  in  which  water 
accompanied  by  large  masses  of  rock,  is  thrown  to  the  height  of 
200  feet,  arise  frmn  pneumatic  pressure  acting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  aeriform  substance, ' 
whatever  it  may  be,  being  produced  by  means  of  volcanic  action. 

The  Air^Onn  is  an  instrument  in  which  eondensed  air  is  sub* 
stituted  as  the  moving  force  instead  of  gunpowder.  Hy  means 
of  a  condensing  syringe,  air  is  strongly  condensed  in  a  metallic 
ball  furnished  with  a  valve  at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  screwed  on 
the  gun  below  the  lock.  As  the  lock  is  sprung,  it  falls  upon  a 
plug,  and  forces  it  upon  the  valve,  which  instantly  opens,  and 
the  air  rushes  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  by  its  sudden  ex- 
pansion, propels  a  ball  much  in  the  same  manner  as  gunpowder 
would  do  in  its  place. 


459.  The  Diving  Bell  is  an  apparatus  employed  for  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  but  is  now  more  commonly  made  square  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, the  bottom  being  a  little  larger  than  the  top,  and  the  sides 
slightly  diverging  from  above.  The  material  is  sometimes  cast 
iron,  the  whole  machine  being  cast  in  one  piece,  and  made  very 
thick,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  either  from  leakage  or  fracture 
Sometimes  the  diving  bell  is  made  of  planks  of  two  thicknesses, 
with  sheet  lead  between^them.  In  the  top  of  the  machine  are 
placed  several  strong  glass  lenses  for  the  admission  of  light,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  decks  of  vessels  to  illuminate  the  apartments 
below.* 


•  Edr  PhiL  Jour.  V,  a  Amer.  Joim  fidenee,  zzii,  335. 
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The  diving  bell  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  tbat  quality  of  air 
which  is  common  to  all  material  substances,  impenetrabUity^; 
that  is,  the  exclusion  of  all  other  bodies  from  the  space  it  occu* 
pies.  The  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  depressUig  a  tumbler 
or  jar  in  water,  with  the  mouth  downward :  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  water  will  ascend  so  far  as  to  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  ca- 
paci^r  of  the  vessel,  the  upper  part  being  occupied  by  air.  As 
the  diving  bell  descends  in  the  water,  the  air  inclosed  in  it  is 
subject  to  its  pressure,  (which  increases  with  the  depth,)  and  by 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  it  will  become  condensed  in  proportion  to 
this  pressure.  Thus  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty-four  feet,  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequently,  the  air  being  under  a  pressure  equivalent  to 
that  of  two  atmospheres,  it  will  be  condensed  into  one  half  its 
original  volume.  As  the  depth  is  increased,  the  space  occupied 
by  the  air  in  the  bell  will  be  proportionally  diminished.  Seats 
are  furnished  for  the  workmen,  and  shelves  for  tools,  and  various 
other  conveniences.  Although  at  the  depth  of  thirty-four  feet, 
the  water  would  occupy  one  half  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and 
more  or  less  at  different  depths,  yet  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump 
or  condensing  syringe,  communicating  between  the  atmosphere 
above  and  the  machine,  through  a  pipe,  air  may  be  Fig.  isfi. 
'  thrown  in  so  as  to  exclude  the  water  entirely.  By 
the  same  means  fresh  air  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
workmen,  the  portion  of  air  rendered  impure  by  respi- 
ration being  at  the  same  time  suffered  to  escape  by 
opening  a  stop-pock  in  the  top  of  the  machine.* 

460.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  necessary  for  the  learner  to  become 
acquainted  with  another  important  instrument,  the 
Barometer,  by  means  of  which,  as  well  as  bv  means 
of  the  air-pump,  our  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  has 
been  greatly  enlarged. 

THE  BAROMETER. 

Let  us  take  a  glass  tube,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other.  We  fill  the 
tube  with  quicksilver,  and  invert  it  in  a  vessel  of  the 
same  fluid.  The  column  of  quicksilver  falls  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  inches,  where, 
after  vibrating  a  few  times,  it  remains  at  rest  The 
space  in  the  tube  above  the  quicksilver  being  void  of 
air  or  any  other  substance,  it  is  of  course  a  vacuum, 
and  is  usually  denominated  the  Torricellian  vacuum. 
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*  Lardnflr's  Ptoenmatipg. 
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fiom  Tonieellif  an  kalian  philosopher,  who  first  diseorered  this 
method  of  producing  a  vacuunL  Various  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, in  <H^er  to  preserve  this  space  free  from  air  or  any  aeri- 
form substance :  when  these  precautions  are  taken,  this  vacuum 
is  one  of  the  most  com{dete  that  we  can  command. 

The  column  of  quichBilver  is  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  open  mouth  of  the  tube,  which  is  immersed 
in  the  same  fluid;*  and  it  must  have  the  same  weight  with 
a  column  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  base,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  in  equilibrium  with  it.  We  hence  arrive  at  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  actual  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
air,  since  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  quicksilver 
of  the  same  base,  thirty  inches  in  length.  The  weight  of 
such  a  cylinder  of  quicksilver  is  easily  ascertained,  ^ce  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252.525  grains,  and  quicksilver 
is  13.57  times  heavier  than  water,  tiberefore  a  cubic  inch 
of  quicksilver  weighs  3426.76  grains;  and  30  inches  weigh 
102802.8  grains.  But  7004  grains  troy  make  one  pound  avoirs 
dupois.  Therefore,  ^^=14.7  lbs.  It  results,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  every  square  inch  of  surface  is,  as  stated  in  Art. 
457,  about  15  lbs.,  or  more  than  2000  lbs.  upon  a  square  foot. 
Since  different  fluids  balance  each  other  iii  opposite  columns 
pressing  base  to  base,  when  their  heights  are  inversely  as  their 

Specific  gravities,  (Art.  401,)  a  column  of  water  in  the  place  of 
e  mercury  would  stand  at  the  height  of  about  34  feet.  For  quick- 
silver being  13.57  times  heavier  than  water,  the  latter  colunm 
must  be  13.57  times  higher  than  the  other ;  that  is,  30x13.57= 
407.1  inches=d3.92  feet. 

By  observing  from  day  to  day  the  height  of  die  column  of 
quicksilver  prepared  as  above,  we  shall  find  that  it  varies  through 
a  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  showing  that  the  atmosphere 
does  not  always  exert  the  same  pressure,  but  that  a  given  col- 
umn of  air  is  sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  heavier.  This 
instrument,  therefore,  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  relative  weight 
of  the  air  at  any  given  time,  and  hence  its  name,  barometer.'^ 
For  the  purpose  of  indicating  these  variations  with  minuteness 
and  precision,  a  graduated  soate  is  attached  to  the  barometer, 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  usually  extending 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-one  inches, — a  space  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  comprehend  all  the  natural  variations  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  Am  Y^ang  Jeanen  mnetimeB  fiad  a  difficulty  in  conoeiving  dearly  how  tho 
premaxe  of  the  air  acts  in  this  case,  we  subjoin  a  remark  or  two.  It  must  be  re- 
ooUected,  that  any  impnlse  or  preasitre  exerted  on  the  surface  .of  the  fluid  in  the 
vessel,  extends  alike  to  all  parts  of  it,  (Art  383 ;)  and  since  fluids  act  upward  as 
wall  as  downward,  it  is  plain  that  the  pressure  acts  in  sustaining  the  column  of 
narcory  in  the  same  manner  as  though  it  were  a|iplied  directly  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tubs. 

t  From  Pa^  weight  and  /(trpov  measure. 
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401.  As  these  changes  of  weight  are  sometimes  very  minnte,  a 
contrivance  called  a  vernier  is  attached  to  the  scale,  by  means  of 
which  the  tenth  of  a  tenth,  that  is,  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inchy 
may  be  estimated.  The  vernier  consists  of  a  small  plate  movable 
up  eaxd  down  by  a  screw  upon  the  graduated  part  of  the  barome- 
ter, and  is  divided  as  follows.  Let  AB  (Fig.  197,)  represent  the 
upper  part  of  a  barometer,  the  level  of  the  mercury  being  at  C, 
namely,  at  30.3  inches,  and  nearly  anoth- 
er tenth.  The  vernier  being  brought  (by 
a  screw  which  is  usually  attached  to  it)  to 
coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  mercu- 
ry, we  look  along  down  the  scale,  until 
we  find  that  the  coincidence  is  at  the  8th 
division  of  the  vernier.  Now  as  the  ver- 
nier gains  tV  of  tV^ttt  of  ii^ch  at 
each  division  upward,  it  of  course  gains 
ji^  in  eight  divisions.  The  fractional 
quantity,  therefore,  is  .08  of  an  inch,  and 
the  height  of  the  mercury  is  30.38.  If 
the  divisions  of  the  vernier  were  such, 
that  each  gained  (when  60  on  the 
vernier  would  equal  61  on  the  limb)  on  a 
limb  divided  into  degrees,  we  could  at 
once  take  off  minutes  ;  and  were  the  limb 
graduated  to  minutes,  we  could  in  a  simi- 
lar way  read  off  seconds. 

462.  When  the  barometer  is  to  remain  stationary  in  a  single 
place,  the  cistern  containing  the  mercury  is  made  of  the  form  of 
a  wide  basin.  In  a  vessel  of  small  diameter,  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  cistern,  as  it  descended  in  a  tube,  would,  by  its  reac- 
tion, tend  to  raise  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  for  which  effect  a 
correction  would  be  necessary.  But  in  a  wide  cistern,  the  differ- 
ence of  level  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  safely  neglected. 

But  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  the  barometer  so  constructedt 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  carried  from  place  to  place  without 
danger  of  derangement.  Portable  barometers  are  constructed  in 
several  different  ways.  In  one,  the  mercury  of  the  cistern  is  in- 
closed in  a  leathern  bag,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  affixed  a  screw. 
On  turning  the  screw,  the  mercury  is  forced  up  the  tube  until  it 
completely  fills  it,  and  remains  fixed.  Over  the  mercury  of  the 
cistern  an  ivory  float  is  placed,  which  is  brought  by  means  of  the 
screw  to  a  mark  on  the  stem,  which  shows  when  the  mercury  is 
at  the  level  whence  the  divisions  on  the  scale  were  commenced. 

The  portable  barometer,  furnished  with  the  above,  or  some 
similar  contrivance  for  keeping  the  mercury  steady,  is  sometimes 


made  of  the  fmsi  of  a  walking  cane,  and  thus  becomes  very  con* 
.  venient  for  taking  the  altitude  of  mountains.* 

.  ^Qce  the  variations  of  the  barometer  correspond  to  the 
variations  in  the  weight  of  the  air  at  the  same  place,  and  since 
these  variations  are  connected  with  changes  of  weather,  this  in- 
strument thus  becomes  ?i  weather  gUus,  and  enables  us  in  certain 
cases,  to  foresee  changes  of  weather.  The  most  important  indi* 
cations  df  the  barometer  are,  that  its  rise  denotes  fair,  and  its  fall 
denotes  foul  weather.  Whatever  may  be  its  absolute  height.  Also, 
a  sudden  and  extraordinary  descent  of  the  mercury  attends,  and 
frequently  precedes,  a  violent  wind.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
descent  of  the  barometer,  is  undoubtedly  a  rarefaction  of  the  air 
at  that  place ;  but  the  cause  of  this  rarefaction  itself,  it  may  be 
difEcult  to  account  for.  The  consideration  of  this  point  will  be 
resumed  hereafter. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  bci- 
rometer,  is  nearly  the  same,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  30  inches  of  mercury. 
This  fact  has  been  verified  by  numberless  observations,  made 
with  the  barometer  in  both  hemispheres,  from  the  equatorial  to 
the  polar  regions.  The  following  results  for  several  places,  in 
different  latitudes,  corrected  for  temperature,  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its 
axis,  are  nearly  uniform. 

Latitude.  Baft  Pnanire. 

Calcutta,     .  .  .22^  36'  .  .  29.776 

London,      .  .  .    51  81  .  .  29.827 

Edinburgh,  .  .  .    55  56  .  .  29.835 

Melville  Island,  .  .    74  30  .  .  29.884 

But,  though  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  nearly  the 
same,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  over  the  whole  globe,  the  extent  of 
the  variations  to  which  it  is  liable,  is  exceedingly  different  in  dif- 
ferent parallels  of  latitude.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  the  range 
of  the  barometer  is  much  more  limited  than  within  the  polar  cir- 
cles ;  and  in  the  frigid  zones,  it  is  more  limited  than  in  the  tem- 
perate. Within  the  tropics,  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  do 
not  much  exceed  \  of  an  inch.t  At  New  York  the  variation 
does  not  much  exceed  U  inches,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  as 
great  as  3  inches.;!^  The  most  extensive  variations  take  place 
between  the  latitudes  ^  30^  and  60^,  being  the  zone  in  which 


*  To  render  the  indietitionB  of  the  barometer  entirely  worthy  of  confidence,  a  num. 
**ber  of  practical  precautions  are  requisite  in  the  mode  of  construetin^  and  filling,  a 
food  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  Renwick*§  Mechanic*,  p.  382.   Many  of  tiie 
cheaper  kinds  exposed  for  sale  are  very  inaccurate.   Darnell's  barometer  is  one  of 
the  best 

t  Danidl's  Met^n>lo|;y»  I,  lOa  I  Re&wiok,  p.  384. 
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the  annual  changes  of  temperature  and  homidity  posmur  Uie. 
widest  range.* 

The  barometer  also  undergoes  certain  variations  corresponding, 
to  the  different  -hours  of  the  day,  called  its  horary  variations. 
To  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  at  any  given  place,  a  long  smes 
of  observations  must  be  made,  from  which  the  maximum  and*^ 
minimum  height  may  be  deduced.  Mr.  Redfield  states  the  mean 
range  of  the  diurnal  oscillation  between  10  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.»  to 
be  at  New  York,  .039  inches.t 


464.  Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  barometer,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  mercury  descends,  when  the  instrument  is  carried 
to  a  more  elevated  situation.  The  descent  is  found  to  be  about 
of  an  inch  for  87  feet.  From  this  observation,  we  may  deduce 
nearly  the  specific  gravity  of  air  compared  with  mercury  or  wa- 
ter ;  for  tV  of  i^ch  of  mercury  has,  it  appears,  the  same  weight 
as  87  feet,  or  1044  inches,  of  air.  Consequently,  1  inch  of  mer- 
cury weighs  as  much  as  10440  inches  of  air ;  that  is,  mercury  is 

10440  times,  and  water  is  (  )  769  times,  heavier  than  air. 


465.  The  learner  is  now  prepared  to  understand  the  principles 
on  which  are  constructed  the  several  gauges  used  in  connection 
with  the  air-pump,  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion. 

The  gauge  represented  at  D,  Fig.  193,  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  small  jar  of  the  same  fluid, 
and  covered  over  with  a  receiver.  This  apparatus  is  placed  upon 
the  smaller  plate  of  the  pump,  which  is  connected  with  the  larger 
plate,  by  a  horizontal  pipe.  Consequently,  when  the  air  in  the 
receiver  H  is  rarefied  by  working  the  pump,  the  air  in  the  small 
receiver  D,  being  rarefied  in  the  same  degree,  will  at  length  have 
its  elasticity  so  much  diminished,  as  to  be  unable  to  sustain  even 
the  short  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube.  The  mercury,  there- 
fore, will  descend  in  the  tube,  and  will  approach  toward  the 
level  of  the  fluid  in  the  jar,  and  will  come  nearer  to  it  in  propor- 
tion as  the  exhaustion  is  more  perfect. 

The  gauge  exhibited  in  Fig.  194,  G,  (which  is  connected  im- 
mediately with  the  receiver,)  acts  on  a  different  principle.  It 
consists  of  a-  tube,  about  30  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  the 
lower  end  dipping  into  a  small  vessel  of  quicksilver,  and  the  up- 
per end  opening  into  the  receiver.  On^urning  the  pump,  tl^^^ 
pressure  is  diminished  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube,  and  the  exte]^al  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  up  the 
fluid  to  a  height  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  A 
scale,  graduated  into  inches  and  tenths,  is  attached  to  the  tube." 


*  Ed,  Eocyo.  Ait.  *  Physical  Geography.'         t  Amer.  Jour,  zxriu,  156. 
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The  syphon  gauge^  represented  in  Fig.  197,  is  Fig.  198. 
screwed  upon  the  small  plate  of  the  pump,  instead 
of  the  apparatus  exhibited  at  D,  Fig.  108.  Previ- 
ous to  exhaustion,  the  quicksilver  is  sustained  in 
the  arm  A  of  the  tube  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  this  pressure  is  diminished  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  column  of  quicksilver  descends,  and  in  a 

Crfect  exhaustion  would  attain  the  same  level  in 
th  arms  of  the  tube.   Consequently,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  that  level,  the  better  is  the  exhaustion. 

466,  The  elasticity  of  air  may  be  increased  ei- 
ther by  compressing  it,  or  by  heating  it  in  a  confined  state ; 
and  its  elasticity  may  be  diminished  either  by  lessening  the 

Eressure,  or  by  cooling  it  The  elasticity  of  springs  is  known  to 
e  frequently  impaired  by  continued  action.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  air.  Air  has  been  left  for  several  years  very  much 
compressed  in  suitable  vessels,  in  which  there  was  nothing  that 
could  have  a  chemical  action  upon  it ;  and  afterward,  on  re- 
moving the  unusual  pressure,  and  restoring  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  air  has  been  found  to  recover  its  original  bulk,  which 
shows  that  the  continuance  of  the  pressure  had  not  diminished 
the  elasticity  of  it  in  the  least  perceptible  degree.* 


CHAPTER  n. 


OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  ITS  PHENOMENA. 


467.  The  knowledge  now  acquired  of  the  properties  of  elastic 
fluids,  will  qualify  the  learner  to  enter  advantageously  upon  the 
study  of  the  entire  body  of  the  air,  which  constitutes  the  atmo- 
sphere. Let  us  therefore  now  proceed  to  consider  its  wei^ht^ — 
its  extent  and  density, — ^and  its  relations  to  heat  and  nunstvre^ 
giving  rise  to  the  various  phenomena  of  Meteorology. 

468.  The  weight  of  the  entire  atmosphere  may  be  easily  esti- 
mated by  means  of  the  barometer ;  for,  taking  the  medium  height 
of  the  mercury  at  thirty  inches,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  sea  of  quicksilver  covering  the  whole  earth  to 
the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet  This  would  add  five  feet  to 
the  diameter  of  the  globe,  and  the  contents  of  the  whole  mass  of 
quicksilver,  in  cubic  feet,  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  be- 


•  Cavallo,  II,  p.  325. 
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tween  the  solid  contents  of  the  globe,  and  those  of  a  sphiere  of  a 
diameter  five  feet  greater.  Having  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
quicksilver,  we  have  only  to  multiply  that  number  by  the  .weight 
of  one  foot  (=13.57x62^=848.125  lbs.)  The  calculation  pro- 
ceeds as  follows.  ' 

Let  R  denote  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  r  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury ;  ^  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  or 

4ieB? 

3.14159 ;  the  solidity  of  the  globe=— ^ ; 

^  1^      1.       .    1  J.  4c(R+r)' 
Do.  of  the  sphere,  mcludmg  the  mercury=  ; 

Do.  of  the  mercury= — ^ —  —=4^(R^+f^+^)' 

But  since  r  denotes  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  R,  the  two  last 
terms  have  so  small  a  value,  that  they  may  be  thrown  out  with- 
out materially  afiecting  the  result,  and  the  contents  of  the  mass 
of  quicksilver  will  be  4cRV.  Substituting  for  these  several 
quantities  their  numerical  values,  we  have  4(3956x5280)*  x 
3.14159 x2.5=number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  mass  of  mercury; 
which  being  multiplied  by  848|,  gives  11,624^14,885;408,838^23 
pounds,  or  more  than  eleven  trillions  of  pounds,  or  five  thousand 
billions  of  tons.* 

Were  the  atmosphere  of  equal  density  throughout,  it  would  be 
easy  to  determine  its  height,  since  opposite  columns  of  difierent 
fluids  are  in  equilibrium,  when  their  heights  are  inversely  as  their 
specific  gravities.  (Art.  401.)  Therefore,  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  air  is  to  that  of  quicksilver,  so  is  the  height  of  the  column  of 
quicksilver  to  the  corresponding  height  of  the  colunm  of  air  that 
balances  it.  That  is,  I  :  10440  : :  2.5  :  26100  feet  =5  miles 
nearly. 

But  the  atmosphere  is  very  far  from  being  throughout  of  uni- 
form density.  Several  causes  conspire  to  produce  this  result. 
1.  The  difierent  quantities  of  superincumbent  air  at  difierent 
altitudes ;  2.  The  decreasing  attraction  of  the  earth  in  proportion 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  center  increases ;  3.  The 
infiuence  of  heat  and  cold ;  4.  The  admixture  of  vapors  and  other 
fiuids ;  5.  The  attraction  of  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies.t 
That  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  far  more  dense  than 
the  upper,  will  be  obvious  from  this  consideration,  that  the 
portions  which  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  as  appears 
above,  is  immensely  great.  But  the  density  of  air  is  as  the 
compressing  force.  (Art  452'.)    As  we  ascend  from  the  earth, 

*  A  less  accurate  method  of  finding  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  is  to  multiply 
the  ntimber  of  iqnare  inchei  on  the  lurface  of  the  glebe  by  fifteen  {Munds. 
1  CayaUo,  I,  337. 
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the  weight  sustained  is  constantly  diminished^  and  the  density 
lessened,  according  to  the  foUowing  law. 

469.  The  densities  of  the  air  decrease  in  a  ^eometricalf  as  the 
distances  from  the  earth  increase  in  an  arithmettcal  ratio. 

For,  let  us  suppose  that  the  strata  of  air  are  taken  so  thin,  that 
the  density  of  each  may  be  considered  as  uniform  throughout 
Let  the  density  of  the  inferior  stratum  be  A,  that  of  the  second 
B,  of  the  third  G,  «nd  so  on.  Moreover,  let  a  be  the  weight  of 
the  whole  column  of  the  atmosphere  including  A ;  fr,  the  w^eight 
of  the  column  when  A  is  taken  away ;  c,  its  weight  when  A  and 
B  are  subtracted,  and  so  on.  Then  the  weight  of  the  first  stra- 
tum is  a-^hj  that  of  the  second,  &^c,  &c.  Now  the  densities  of 
two  bodies  of  the  sanie  volume  are  as  their  weights.  Therefore, 
A  :  B : :  a— :  fr^-c.  But  since  the  densities  are  as  the  pressures, 
(Art.  452')  and  the  pressures  are  the  weights  of  the  incumbent 
volumes,  therefore,  A  :  B : :  ft  :  c.  Hence,  a— 6  :  6— c : :  6  :  c,  .•. 
ac— ftc==6^— 6c, .'.  00=6*,  a  :  6  :  :  :  c ;  that  is,  the  weights, 
and  consequently  the  densities  of  the  successive  strata,  form  a 
geometrical  iseries.  If,  therefore,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  air  be  twice  as  rare  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at 
twice  that  distance  it  will  be  four  times  as  rare,  at  three  times 
that  distance  nine  times  as  rare,  &c. 

470.  By  observations  on  the  bariHneter  at  different  altitudes, 
aided  by  calculation,  it  is  ascertained,  that  at  the  height  of  seven 
miles  above  the  earth,  the  air  is  only  one  fourth  as  dense  as  it  is 
at  the  surface.*  Hence  if  we  take  an  arithmetical  series,  in- 
creasing by  seven,  to  denote  different  heights,  and  a  geometrical 
series  whose  constant  multiplier  is  one  fourth,  to  denote  the 
corresponding  densities,  we  may  easily  ascertain  the  density  of 
the  air  at  any  proposed  elevation. 

Arithmetical  series,  7  14  21  28  85  42  49 
Geometrical  series,  \  j\  ^\  ^^Vt  tttVt  ttttt 
From  this  table  it  appears,  that  at  the  height  of  twenty-one 
miles,  the  air  is  sixty-four  times  as  rare  as  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  at  the  height  of  forty-nine  miles,  sixteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  times  as  rare ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  cal- 
culation, we  slmll  find  that  its  rarity  at  the  moderate  distance  of 
only  one  hundred  miles,  is  one  thousand  millions  of  times  greater 
than  at  the  eai1h,t  and  of  course  would  oppose  no  sensible  resist* 
ance  to  bodies  revolving  in  it.  De  Luc  ascended  in  a  balloon  to 
such  a  height  that  hisiibarometer  fell  to  twelve  inches.  Suppos- 
ing the  barometer  at  the  surface  to  have  stood,  at  that  time,  at 
thirty  inches,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  left  three  fifths  of  the 
whole  atmosphere  below  him ;  for  six  inches  being  one  fifth  of 


•  Cotet,  Hyd.  Lect.  p.  103. 
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thirty,  twelve  inches  mint  be  two  fifths,  and  consequently  three 
fifths  of  the  whole  most  be  below*  His  elevation  was  upward 
of  twenty  thousand  feet.* 

If  there  were  an  opening  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which 
would  permit  the  air  to  descend,  its  density  would  increase  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  diminishes  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the 
depth  of  about  thirty-four  miles,  it  would  be  as  dense  as  water ; 
at  the  depth  of  forty-eight  miles,  it  would  be  as  dense  as  quick- 
silver ;  and  at  the  depth  of  about  fifty  miles,  as  dense  as  gold. 

471.  The  foregoing  law,  however,  does  not  afford  eocaet  data 
for  estimating  the  density  of  the  air  at  any  given  elevation,  since 
the  density  is  affected  by  Che  several  other  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  Art.  468,  which  are  not  here  taken  into  the  account. 
Since  the  force  of  attraction  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  eartii  increases,  this  diminution  will 
occasion  a  corresponding  decrease  of  density.  However,  as  the 
force  of  attraction  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  at  such  eleva^  ' 
tions  as  the  highest  mountains,  as  at  the  general  level  of  the 
earth,  (Art.  8,)  no  allowance  is  made  on  this  account  for  baro- 
metrical measurements,  except  in  cases  when  extreme  accuracy 
is  required.  Changes  of  temperature  produce  a  much  greater 
effect,  since  heat  expands,  and  cold  contracts  the  air ;  and  there- 
fore, in  estimating  altitudes,  the  state  of  the  thermometer  is  al- 
ways to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  connection  with  the  height 
of  the  barometer.  Heat  and  cold  also  affect  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  independently  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  without,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
duce tne  observations  to  a  fixed  standard  of  temperalmre. 

Owing  to  these  different  causes  of  irregularity  in  the  density 
of  the  air  at  different  elevations,  it  becomes  a  problem  of  nmch 
nicety  and  difiiculty  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  of  heights, 
by  means  of  the  barometer ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject 
has  led  men  of  science  to  bestow  very  great  attention  upon  it 
We  have  room  only  to  indicate  the  general  principles  on  which 
such  measurements  depend,  leaving  the  details  to  treatises  of 
greater  extentf 

472.  With  regard  to  the  actual  height  of  the  atmosphere  above 
the  earth,  it  is  a  point  not  easily  determined.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  its  height  by  means  of  the  twilight ;  but  the 
student  is  not  prepared  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method, 
without  a  knowledge  of  Optics  and  Astroaomy.   The  considera- 


*  L&rdner'f  Pneomatics,  Sec.  144. 

t  The  necessary  rules  for  barometrical  measurements  may  be  found  in  Robisou^ 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  Vol.  Ill;  Cavallo's  El.  Nat  Phil.  Vol.  II ;  Gregory's  Me- 
chanics, Vol.  I ;  Renwick's  Mechanics,  p.  386 ;  and  in  most  of  the  Encyclopedias, 
vndtf  ike  ailsale  BmrmmUr. 
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tion  of  it,  therefore,  belongs  to  a  subsequent  part  of  oitr  course 
of  instruction.   We  merely  remark  here,  that  no  great  reliance  ^ 
is  placed  upon  this  method  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to 
judge  of  it 

If  the  decreasing  densities  of  the  air  as  we  ascend  from  the 
earth  were  accurately  expressed  by  a  geometrical  series,  (Art. 
470,)  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  atmosphere  would  be  unlimited, 
since  such  a  series  would  never  end  But  several  considerations 
render  it  probable,  that  the  atmosphere  is  bounded  by  definite 
limits.  Such  are  the  following :  (1.)  The  heavenly  bodies  move 
in  void  spaces  ;  otherwise  they  would  meet  with  resistance 
which  would  retard  their  motions,  and  the  periods  of  their  revo- 
lutions would  not  be  unalterable,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
(2.)  The  expansion  of  air  is  owing  to  a  mutual  repulsion  be- 
tween its  particles.  This  force  is  diminished  as  the  particles  are 
removed  further  asunder,  by  the  enlargement  of  its  volume ;  and 
we  may  conceive  the  repulsive  force  to  be  so  much  diminished 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  earth,  as  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  gravity,  which  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
firom  the  center  of  the  earthy  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  distances 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth's  surface.  (Art  8.)*  (3.)  The 
condensation  produced  by  extreme  cold,  such  as  is  known  to  ex- 
ist in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  will  oppose  the  ex- 
pansion of  tne  air,  and  counteract  its  enlargemrat  of  volume 
beyond  a  certain  limit 

478.  As  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
constantly  diminidies  until  we  arrive  at  a  region  of  frost,  the 
lower  limit  of  which  is  called  the  term  of  perpetual  congelation  ; 
by  which  is  meant  a  certain  height  above  any  place  on  the  earth 
where,  at  a  given  time,  water  begins  to  freeze.  The  heights  of 
the  term  of  congelation  for  every  parallel  of  latitude  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  have  been  computed,  partly  from  ob- 
servation, and  partly  from  the  known  mean  temperature  of  each 
parallel,  and  the  decrement  of  heat  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  the  result  is  expressed  in  the  following  table : — 

liititade.  Mean  height  of  the  term  DUTerenee  for  eveiy 

o  of  conccmoii  in  feet.  5  deg.  of  latitude. 

0    16677  

5    16466    122 

10    16067    388 

16  ^.  14498    660 


*  Thk  argument  takea  it  tor  granted  that  the  air  conaiata  of  indiYiahle  atoma ;  for 
vera  the  ah:  infinilely  diTHnble»  tbeie  would  be  no  each  tnereMt  of  dUtanee  betuteen 
tAa  f€rtieU»,  and  coneM|ueatly  diminatioB  of  repellent  force*  aa  ia  hero  aappoeed. 
Baft  the  exiiAence  of  anch  atoma  haa  been  rendered  extremely  probable,  and  the  oon- 
elmiona  deduced  from  the  rappoaition  of  anch  atoma,  are  foond  to  accord  well  with 
experience.  (See  WdDaeton  on  the  Fmite  Extent  of  the  Atmoaphere^Fhil  Traaa. 
for  18S8.) 
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Latitude.  Mean  hei^t  of  the  term  Difiereooe  for  every 

o  of  congelation  in  feet.  5  deg.  of  latitude. 

20                              13719    779 

25                              13030    689 

30                              11592    1438 

35                              10664    928 

40                               9016    1648 

45                               7658    1358 

50                               6260    1398 

55                               4912    1348 

60                               3684    1228 

65                               2516    1168 

70                                1557    959 

75                                 748    809 

80                                 120    628 

From  this  table  it  appeara^  that  the  height  of  the  region  of 
perpetual  frost  at  the  equator  is  almost  three  miles ;  at  the  paral- 
lel of  35°,  about  two  miles ;  and  at  the  latiAde  of  54^,  about 
one  mile ;  while  at  the  latitude  of  80^,  this  region  approaches 
very  near  to  the  earth,  and  at  the  pole  it  probably  comes  nearly 
or  quite  down  to  the  earth.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  different  heights  decrease  very  slowly  as  we  recede  from  the 
equator,  until  we  reach  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  when  they 
decrease  much  more  rapidl)c,  the  maximum  being  at  the  paral- 
lel of  40°.  The  average  difference  for  every  5  degrees  of  lati- 
tude from  30°  to  60°,  is  1318,  while  from  the  equator  to  30°,  the 
average  is  only  664,  and  from  60°  to  80°,  it  is  only  891.  Impor- 
tant meteorological  phenomena  depend  on  this  fact 

474.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  cold  that  prevails  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  ? 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  radiant  heat,  like  that  of  the 
sun,  passes  through  a  transparent  medium  without  obstruction, 
and  consequently  does  not  heat  that  medium.*  Were  the  air 
perfectly  transparent,  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  scarcely  affect 
it  at  all ;  but  the  vapors,  clouds,  and  other  substances  that  di- 
minish the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  intercept  a  certain 
portion  of  the  sun^s  rays.  In  general,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  the  air  receives  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  this :  the  sun's  rays 
first  communicate  their  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the 
stratum  of  air  next  to  the  earth  imbibes  a  portion  of  this  heat 
and  rises,  while  colder  currents  descend  or  flow  in  laterally, 
which  in  turn  become  heated  and  rise.  Hence  from  the  ground, 
when  heated  by  the  sun,  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  ascend- 
ing. On  the  odier  hand,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  ground 
loses  its  heat  by  radiation,  and  becomes  colder  than  the  air  im- 


•  Black'a  Lecturea  on  Chemistry,  Vol  L 
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mediately  above  it.  The  air  therefore  now  imparts  a  portion  of 
its  heat  to  the  ground,  is  condensed,  and  remains  in  contact  with 
the  ground  unless  removed,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  by  winds. 
The  atmosphere,  therefore,  is,  for  the  most  part,  heated  and 
cooled  indirectly  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  &(nrface  of  the 
earth. 

475.  The  changes  of  temperature  induced  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  the  sun's  heat,  are  not  sufficient  to  rarefy  the  air  to  any 
great  extent  A  part,  moreover,  of  the  heat  received  from  the 
earth  in  the  day  time,  is  restored  to  it  again  at  night ;  hence  the 
rarefied  portions  of  air  do  not  ascend  far  above  the  earth  until 
they  find  their  equilibrium. 

As  a  portion  of  air  rarefied  by  heat  at  the  earth's  surface  as- 
cends, the  diminishing  pressure  which  it  sustains  as  it  rises,  ha^ 
a  tendency  to  enlarge  its  volume.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
enlargement  of  volume  increases  its  capacity  for  heat,  and  low- 
ers its  temperature,  which  tends  to  condense  it.  At  a  moderate 
elevation  above  the  earth,  these  causes  operate  to  keep  the  air 
at  rest,  and  thus  the  heat  of  the  earth  is  incapable  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  except  within  a  short  distance,  beyond 
which  the  region  of  frost  prevails,  and  the  cold  continues  to  in- 
crease, until  it  probably  reaches,  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
distance  from  the  earth,  an  extreme  intensity.*  ^ 

/ 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  TO  HEAT  AND  MOISTURE. 

476.  Air  is  set  in  motion  by  every  cause  which  disturbs  its 
equilibrium.  It  is  more  sensible  than  the  most  delicate  balance, 
and  moves  with  the  slightest  inequalities  of  pressure. 

Air  is  put  in  motion  by  the  least  change  of  temperature.  Heat 
rarefies  it,  and,  as  intimated  in  Art.  476,  renders  it  specifically 
lighter  than  the  neighboring  portions,  and  it  ascends,  while  cold- 
er and  denser  portions  flow  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  air  be  condensed  by  cold,  it  descends,  or  flows 
ofi*,  until  it  meets  with  air  of  the  same  density,  where  it  rests. 
These  efiects  naturally  result  from  the  perfect  fluidity  and  elas- 
ticity of  this  substance. 

477.  An  illustration  of  this  principle  is  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  air  circulates  in  thq  shaft  or  pit  of  a  deep  mine.  Such  a  cir- 
culation is  kept  up  briskly,  even  amounting  sometimes  to  a  strong 
wind,  when  two  shafts  or  pits  of  unequal  heights  are  made  to 
communicate  with  eadb  other  by  means  of  a  horizontal  gallery 
called  a  drift.  The  earth  remains  nearly  at  the  same  temperature 


*  According  to  Fourier,  the  temperatnie  of  the  planetaiy  spaces  is  — 58o  Fehr. 
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summer  and  winter,  while  the  ex-  199. 
temal  air  is  hotter  in  summer  and 
colder  in  winter,  than  that  within 
the  mine.  Now  were  the  air 
within  the  earth  and  without  of 
the  same  density,  then  the  air  of 
the  two  shafts  and  of  the  drift 
would  remain  in  equilibrio,  the 
longer  shaft  A,  being  counter- 
balanced by  the  shorter  shaft  B, 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  C,  a 
portion  of  the  external  air,  to 
the  same  height  as  the  column  A. 
But  suppose  it  summer;  then  the 
air  in  A,  becoming  condensed  by 
the  influence  of  the  colder  earth, 
is  rendered  specifically  heavier, 
and  overpowers  the  columns  B 
and  C,  the  latt^  consisting  of  air 
more  rarefied  than  that  within  the  earth.  Hence  the  air  will 
flow  down  the  longer,  and  out  of  the  shorter  shaft ;  and  by  bring- 
ing  all  parts  of  the  mine  into  the  circulation,  the  whole  interior 
wHl  be  ventilated.  Again,  suppose  it  winter;  then  the  air  in 
the  longer  shaft  being  warmer  and  more  rarefled  than  the  com- 
pound column  BG,  the  latter  preponderates,  and  the  air  flows  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  namely,  aown  the  shorter  and  out  at  the 
longer  shaft.  In  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  mine  are  nearly  equal,  the  miners  com- 
plain mucn  of  the  sufibcating  state  of  the  air.^ 


Hor.  Drift. 


478.  The  contemplation  of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere  on 
a  large  scale,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  leads  to  the  subject  of 
winds ;  but  we  may  see  the  same  principle  exemplified  in  cfttm- 
Tieys  and  fire-places.  The  motion  of  air  in  chimneys  may  be  un- 
derstood by  considering  the  chimney  as  one  arm  of  a  bent  tube, 
while  the  external  column,  rising  to  the  same  height,  is  the  oth- 
er arm.  Then  the  tendency  to  ascend  will  equal  the  difference 
in  the  densities  of  the  columns  of  air  in  the  oppoente  arms  of  the 
tube.  When  the  air  of  the  chimney  is  rarefied  by  heat  ih>m  the 
fire-place,  the  cold  air  from  below  makes  its  passage  upward 
into  the  partial  void,  and  thus  supplies  air  to  the  fire  to  support 
its  combustion,  and  carries  up  along  with  it  the  smoke  and  va« 
pors  which  proceed  from  the  fire.  The  smoke,  it  will  be  remark- 
ed, is  carried  up,  mechanically,  by  the  ascending  current  of  hot 
air ;  for  smoke  is  itself  heavier  than  air,  and  ^nks  or  descends 


•  Bobwm't  Mediuiiefti  Fha.,  10, 769. 
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vrbjdXk  not  thus  supported.*  The  draught  of  the  chimney^  or  the 
strength  and  velocity  of  the  ascending  current,  is  influenced  by 
several  circumstances.  (1.)  Long  chimneys  have  a  stronger 
draught  than  short  ones,  because  tibey  present  a  longer  column 
of  rarefied  air ;  but  they  may  be  so  long  as  to  cool  the  air  too 
much  before  it  has  reached  the  top,  in  which  case  the  smoke 
falls  by  its  greater  specific  gravity.  In  the  case  of  large  manu- 
factories, where  a  great  number  of  fires  communicate  with  the 
same  chimney,  tall  chimneys  are  used  because  they  are  easily 
kept  hot  tlu-oughout,  and  thus  a  very  strong  draught  is  maintain- 
ed. They  also  serve  the  important  purpose  of  conveying  the 
noxious  fumes  to  a  great  elevation  in  the  atmosphere.  Long 
horizontal  pipes  frequently  have  a  bad  draught,  because  they 
cool  the  smoke  before  it  reaches  the  chimney.  (2.)  A  narrow 
throat,  opening  into  a  large  pipe  or  funnel,  nmkes  a  strong 
draught,  because  the  velocity  of  the  ascending  current  is  thus 
incr^used,  it  being  in  difierent  parts  of  the  chiimiey  inversely  as 
the  area  of  the  section.  (Art  417.)  The  throat  of  the  chimney, 
however,  must  be  wide  enough  to  admit  freely  all  the  mixed 
products  of  the  ascending  current,  including  tne  rarefied  air, 
smoke,  watery  vapor,  and  so  on ;  and,  consequently,  a  wider  throat 
is  required  for  green  wood  than  for  dry,  and  least  of  all  for  an- 
thracite coal,  where  the  amoQnt  of  volatile  substances  expelled 
from  the  fuel  is  comparatively  small.  Small  funnels,  being  more 
easily  rarefied  than  large  ones,  are,  in  general,  to  be  preferred. 
When  reduced,  however,  beycmd  a  certain  limit,  they  encounter 
too  much  resistance  from  frictiim,  especially  when  the  surface 
is  rough.  Indeed,  friction  impedes  the  circulation  of  air  over 
any  surface,  more  than  it  does  water,  since  the  latter  fills  up  the 
inequalities  and  deposits  a  film  in  contact  with  the  surface  which 
serves  to  lubricate  it.  Anthracite  coal,  on  account  of  the  small 
volume  of  gases  produced  in  its  combustion,  admits  of  a  smaller 
funnel  than  most  other  kinds  of  fuel.  A  large  funnel  is  some- 
times rendered  unfavorable  for  carrying  smoke,  on  account  of  a 
descending  current  of  cold  air  from  without,  which  meets  it. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  top  of  the  funnel  is  very 
large.  Hence  a  chimney  which  is  smoky  from  this  cause  is  fre- 
quently cured  by  inserting  in  the  top  a  smaller  funnel  of  cl4y. 
(3.)  A  fire-place  with  a  low  front  or  breast,  has  a  strong  draught, 
because,  in  this  case,  no  air  can  enter  the  chimney,  except  such 
as  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  fire,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  keep  the 
chimney  warm;  whereas,  if  the  throat  of  the  fire-place  is  high, 
much  of  the  air  that  flows  into  it  is  cold  and  cools  the  chimney, 
and  of  course  dimijiishes  the  degree  of  rarefaction  in  it.  More- 


*  This  fact  b  Uliurtiated  by  an  experiment  raggested  by  Dr.  Franklin,  viz.  by  blow- 
ing the  smoke  of  a  tobacco  pipe  through  water  in  a  tumbler.  The  smoke,  being 
cooled  by  this  proceM,  rests  upon  the  surfjtce  of  the  water. 
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over,  when  the  throat  is  near  the  fire,  it  becomes  more  intensely 
heated,  and  thus  the  degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  current  of  air 
that  passes  tlirough  it  is  aagmented  and  its  velocity  increased. 
In  the  structure  of  fire-places  and  stoves,  it  is  an  important  prin^ 
eiple,  that  as  little  air  as  possible  should  get  into  the  Hue  cf  the 
chimney  J  except  what  pcLsses  through  the  fire  ;  for  if  air  which 
has  not  felt  the  influence  of  the  fire,  makes  its  way  into  the 
chimney^  it  cools  the  chimney,  and  diminishes  the  draught, 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
difierence  of  temperature  between  the  air  within  the  chimney 
and  without.  It  is  another  important  principle,  in  regard  to  the 
economy  of  fuel,  that  no  more  air  should  traverse  the  fire  than 
what  is  necessary  to  support  the  combustion.*  All  the  air  that 
passes  through  the  fire,  over  and  above  what  undergoes  decom- 
position, cools  it,  and  carries  a  portion  of  the  heat  up  chimney, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  air  of  an  apartment  must  be  denser  than 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  otherwise  the  current  will  flow  down- 
ward, as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  room  is  very  close,  aiid 
the  throat  of  the  fire-place  so  large  as  to  require  a  great  quan- 
tity of  air  to  fill  the  rarefied  space,  in  which  case,  the  air  of  the 
room  is  speedily  exhausted.  Hence  the  advantage,  in  close 
apartments,  of  small  fire-places,  or  stoves  which  require  but  a 
small  supply  of  air.f 

478.  A  stove  constructed  a  few  years  since  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  having  been  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  having 
come  into  extensive  use,  it  is  thought  not  improper  to  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  explanation  of  its  principles.  It  is  particularly 
designed  for  anthracite  coal. 

The  stove  consists  of  two  parts,  a  furnace^  P,  and  a  radiator^ 
G.  Figure  200  represents  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus,  and 
Figure  201,  a  section.  The  radiator  is  emplc^ed  to  absorb  and 
distribute  the  heat,  instead  of  the  long  pipe  that  is  frequently 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  cylinders  of 
sheet  iron,  having  a  narrow  space,  oa,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in 
diameter,  between  them.  The  inner  cylinder  (usually  called  the 
air  cylinder)  terminates  below  in  a  nairrow  pipe,  like  the  neck  of 
a  bottle,  which  closes  upon  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  out- 
er cylinder.  Two  vertical  partitions  pass  down  between  the  two 
cylinders,  one  of  which  is  just  behind  the  pipe  that  connects  the 
furnace  to  the  radiator,  and  the  other  is  opposite  to  it,  on  the 

*  "  It  18  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  of  the  air  which  forces  it* 
way  into  a  closed  fire-place,  that  part  only  which  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the 
burning  fuel  and  is  decomposed  by  it  in  the  process  of  combustion,  contributes  any 
thing  to  the  heat  generated ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  air  that  finds  its  way  into 
and  through  a  fire-place,  is  a  thief  ^at  steals  heat,  and  flies  away  with  it  up  th« 
chimney."— (Rumford,  III,  172.) 

t  See  Dr.  Franklin's  Remarks  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys, 
Work;  Vol.  II,  p.  256.   Abo,  Count  Rumford's  Essays,  III,  465. 
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Fig.  200. 


Fig.  301. 


other  side  of  the  air  cylinder.  These  partitions  compel  the  heated 
current  to  pass  down  in  fronts  and,  flowing  around  the  neck  at 
71,  to  ascend  in  the  rear,  apd  go  out  by  a  pipe  near  the  top,  into 
the  chimney.   The  arrows  show  the  course  of  the  current. 

The  objects  of  the  inventor  were  threefold, — economy^  vurity 
of  air,  and  elegance  of  form.  The  first  end  was  attained  oy  ab- 
sorbing and  diffusing  the  heat  by  means  of  the  greatest  extent 
of  metallic  surface  that  could  be  exposed  under  a  given  volume. 
In  a  large  open  pipe,  there  is  a  great  loss  of  effect,  since  a  great 
portion  of  the  heated  current  that  enters  it  from  the  ftirnace, 
flows  through  the  central  parts  of  the  pipe  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  absorbing  surface.  This  evil  is  remedied  by 
making  the  current  flow  into  the  narrow  space  between  two  con- 
centric cylinders,  (aa,  Fig.  201,)  by  which  means  it  is  kept  closely 
in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  both  cylinders.  It  is  found,  by 
calculation,  that  a  flue  of  sufficient  dimensions  may  be  obtained 
to  afford  a  free  exit  to  the  smoke  and  heated  air,  when  the  space 
between  the  cylinders  is  only  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thus,  sup- 
pose the  outer  cylinder  is  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  inner 
or  air  cylinder,  10  inches ;  then  the  value  of  the  flue,  compared 
with  a  pipe,  wUl  be  €is  follows — 

Section  of  outer  cylinder,  12*x.7854 
Ditto  of  inner  ditto,  102x.7864 
Difference,  (144— 100).7854=34.6576  square  inches=circular 
ring  between  the  two  cylinders.   Or,  since  the  space  between  the 
cylinders  is  bisected  by  vertical  partitions,  half  this,  or  17.2788= 
the  effective  value  of  the  flue=a  pipe  4.7  in  diameter. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  so  small  a  space  as  one  inch  between 
two  cylinders  of  twelve  and  ten  inches,  will  afford  a  flue  as  great 
as  a  pipe  of  about  4|  inches  in  diameter,  and  sufficient  therefore 
ibr  a  furnace  of  corresponding  dimensions.  We  thus  find  it  in 
our  power  to  transmit  the  heated  current  from  a  frunace  through 
a  space  so  narrow  as  to  be  brought  very  effectually  into  contact 
witn  the  absorbing  surfaces ;  consequently,  in  passing  a  com- 
paratively small  distancci  under  such  circumstances,  the  heat  isr 
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as  fdlly  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  room,  as  in  traversing  a 
great  length  of  large  open  pipe.  Hence,  there  is  a  great  saving 
of  material.  But,  secondly,  another  incidental  advantage  of 
great  importance  is  obtained  by  this  construction,  namely,  great 
purity  of  air.  The  inner  cylinder  is  no  sooner  heated  than  the 
air  within  is  rarefied,  and  cold  air  flows  in  from  below  (at  n)  as 
into  a  chimney.  This  imbibes  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  itself, 
keeping  that  from  becoming  so  hot  as  to  contaminate  the  air  of 
the  room,  while  the  air  that  circulates  through  it,  flows  out  at 
the  top  into  the  room,  in  a  current  of  warm  air  of  most  agreea- 
ble temperature.  By  this  constant  circulation  of  the  air  of  the 
room  through  the  radiator,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  air  is 
maintained  throughout  the  apartment.  If  the  apparatus  is  pro- 
perly managed,  no  part  of  it  ever  becomes  so  hot  as  to  bum  the 
particles  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  more  or  less  of  which 
are  usually  floating  around  a  stove,  and  which  when  burnt  com- 
municate an  unwholesome  effluvium  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
'  room,  as  is  experienced  in  many  close  stoves  which  become 
highly  heated.  Thirdly,  by  substituting  for  a  long  pipe  travers* 
iog  an  apeurtment,  (which  usually  presents  a  very  unseemly  ap- 
pearance,) a  symmetrical  figure  tastefully  ornamented,  the  un- 
pleasant aspect  frequently  accompanying  close  stoves  is  avoided. 

479.  But  a  much  more  exteninve  operation  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  atmosphere  is  put  in  motion,  is  exhibited  to  us  by 
nature,  in  the  phenomena  of  Winds.  Rarefaction  by  heat  and 
condensation  by  cold  are  the  chief  causes  of  winds.  Their  dis- 
tinct existence  and  modes  of  operation,  can  frequently  be  dis- 
covered ;  and,  in  cases  where  we  can  discover  neither,  we  are 
authorized  to  infer  the  presence  of  such  a  cause,  since  it  is  so 
constantly  connected  with  the  same  efiects  in  very  numerous 
examples  that  daily  pass  before  our  eyes,  while  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  other  adequate  causes  of  the  same  phenom- 
ena. The  motion  of  the  air,  however,  producing  a  wind,  may 
be  merely  relative^  arising  from  the  motion  of  the  spectator. 
Thus  a  steamboat,  moving  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour 
in  a  perfect  calm,  would  appear  to  one  on  board  to  be  facing  a 
wind,  moving  at  the  same  rate  in  the  o^^site  direction ;  or  if, 
in  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  any  point  of 
the  earth's  surface  should  move  faster  than  the  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  above  it,  a  relative  wind  in  the  opposite  direction 
would  be  the  result  (Art.  11.)  The  direction  of  the  wind  may 
be  modified  by  various  causes,  the  actual  direction  being  the  rc- 
ndlatU  of  two  or  more  currents  which  meet  from  difierent  direc- 
tions, or  of  several  diflTerent  forces.* 


•  See  some  able  remarks  on  this  suljecl  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Redfield,  Aner.  Joiiv 
2Z,  17. 
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480.  Lcmdcmdma  breezes  afford  a  strtkmg  exei]q>lificatSlm  of 
the  principle  in  question.  These  winds  prevail  in  most  maritime 
countries,  but  more  especially  in  the  islands  of  the  torrid  zone, 
blowing  off  from  the  land  at  night,  and  toward  the  land  in  the 
day  time.  If  we  {riace  a  hot  stone  in  a  room,  (says  Dr.  Robison,) 
and  hold  near  to  it  a  candle  just  extinguished,  we  shall  see  the 
smoke  move  toward  the  stone,  and  then  ascend  up  from  it. 
Mow,  suppose  an  island  receiving  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  in  a 
perfecdy  calm  morning;  the  ground  will  become  wann,  and 
will  rarefy  the  contiguous  air.  If  the  island  be  mountainous, 
this  effect  will  be  more  remarkable  ;  because  the  inclined  sodes 
of  the  hills  will  receive  the  heat  more  directly.  The  midland 
air  will  therefore  be  most  warmed ;  the  heated  air  will  rise,  and 
that  in  the  middle  will  rise  fastest ;  and  thus  a  current  of  air 
upward  will  begin,  which  must  be  supplied  by  air  coming  in  on 
all  sides,  to  be  heated  and  to  rise  in  its  turn ;  and  thus  the  morn- 
ing sea  breeze  is  produced,  and  continues  all  day.  This  current 
will  frequently  be  reversed  during  the  night,  by  the  air  cooling 
and  gliding  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  we  shall  then  have 
the  land  breeze.  Professor  Mitchell  has  rendered  it  probable 
that  this  current  is  performed  in  a  constant  gyration ;  so  that 
the  air  which  flows  in  upon  the  land  by  dayt  rises,  flows  out 
above,  and  returns  again  in  the  same  current ;  and  that  the  pro- 
cess is  similar  by  night,  oidy  the  current  is  reversed.* 

481.  The  trcds  winds  afford  an  example  of  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes  on  a  still  greater  scale.  These  winds  prevail 
in  the  torrid  zone  and  a  little  beyond  it,  extending  to  nearly  8(P 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator. .  When  not  affected  by  local  causes, 
they  blow  constantly  at  the  same  place,  in  one  and  the  same  di- 
rection throughout  the  year.  Their  general  direction  is  from 
northeast  to  southwest  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  and 
from  southeast  to  northwest  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  the  combined  agency  of  two  causes, 
namely,  the  movement  of  the  air  on  either  side  of  the  equator, 
northward  or  southward  toward  the  jdace  of  greatest  rarefac- 
tion, and  the  westerly  tendency  arising  from  tiie  effect  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,t  since  they  do  not  instanta- 
neously acquire  the  greater  velocity  which  the  equatorial  regions 
have  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis.;];  The 
duration  of  the  trade  winds  is  variously  modified  in  diiSerent 
pairts  of  the  worlds  but  always  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  blow 
toward  the  point  of  greatest  rarefaction,  and  receive  a  relative 
motion  from  the  effect  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation. 


*  Ametioaji  Journal  of  Scienee,  Vol  six. 
t  See  p.  61,  ProhUm  3. 

X  For  a  more  extended  description  and  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  trade 
winds,  see  DameQ'b  Metooiology,  p.  455,  and  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  zix. 
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462.  The  foregoing  atmospheric  phen<Mneiia  arise  chiefly  fi-om 
i)ie  relations  of  air  to  Heat ;  we  are  next  to  trace  a  few  of  the 
leading  phenomena,  which  result  from  the  relations  of  air  to 
MoiHure* 

By  the  action  of  the  son's  heat  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
whether  land  or  water,  immense  quantities  of  vapor  are  raised 
into  the  atmosphere,  supplying  materials  for  all  the  water  that 
is  deposited  again  in  the  various  forms  of  dew,  fog,  rain,  snow, 
and  hail.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  largely  into  Me- 
teorology, under  which  head  the  various  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  included,  but  we  shall  be  able  barely  to  glance  at 
the  subject. 

483.  A  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  first  propo- 
sed by  Mr.  Dalton,  a  distinguished  English  meteorologist,  now 
generally  prevails.  It  maintains,  that  the  difierent  aeriform  sub- 
stances of  which  the  atmosphere  consists,  namely,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapor,  do  not  combine  with  one 
another,  but  co-exist  as  so  many  independent  bodies ;  that  the 
watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  is  raised  into  it  and  maintained 
there,  not  by  any  force  of  attraction  existing  between  that  and 
the  other  elements,  but  simply  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  and  that 
it  is  precipitated,  or  returns  to  the  state  of  water,  merely  by  the 
reduction  of  temperature,  or  the  application  of  cold.  The  quan- 
tity of  vapor  which  can  exist  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given 
time,  depends  upon  its  elasticity,  and  that  depends  upon  its  tem- 
perature. The  elasticity  of  vapor  increases  very  rapidly  as  we 
heat  it  At  82^,  the  quantity  of  vapor  that  can  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  only  ri^th  of  its  volume ;  while  at  93"^,  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer,  the  quantity  rises  to  ^^.^  The  increase  of 
quantity,  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  is  very  slow  in  the  lower 
degrees  of  the  scale,  but  very  rapid  in  the  higher ;  so  that  when 
the  air,  in  a  hot  summer  day,  rises  from  80®  to  90°,  the  amount 
of  water  is  increased  vastly  more  than  it  would  be  by  rising  in 
the  winter  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  as  from  40®  to  50^ 
Hence,  hot  air  contains,  in  fact,  a  far  greater  amount  of  water 
than  cold  air,  but  being  in  the  elastic  invisible  state,  it  is  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  but  such  air  appears  very  dry.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  air  which  is  very  hot,  cools  a  few  degrees,  as  from 
90°  to  80°,  the  amount  of  water  precipitated  is  much  greater 
than  iB  occasioned  by  a  similar  reduction  of  temperature  in  liie 
lower  degrees  of  the  scale,  as  from  40°  to  30°.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  is  condensed  at  any 
given  time  is  called  the  dew  paint  Thus,  if  we  place  a  tum- 
bler of  cold  water  on  the  table,  in  a  warm  day,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  80°,  with  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  tumbler» 


*  Thomson,  on  Heat  and  Eleclricity,  p.  851. 
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aiid  find  that  when  the  mercury  has  sank  to  74®  moisture 
just  begins  to  form  on  the  outside  of  the  tumbler,  then  we  say, 
the  dew  point,  for  that  time,  is  74®. 

484.  Dew  is  formed  when  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  a  SW" 
face  in  a  certain  degree  colder  than  itself*  This  is  the  simplest 
deposition  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere;  Thus  dew  is  formed 
copiously  on  a  cup  of  cold  water  during  summer,  particularly  be- 
fore a  thunder  shower ;  because  then  the  air  is  hot,  and  saturated 
with  moisture,  a  portion  of  which  it  deposits  as  soon  as  it  is  cool- 
ed. It  is  ascertained  by  actual  observation  that  on  those  nights 
when  copious  dews  occur,  the  ground  becomes  twelve  or  four- 
teen degrees  colder  than  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it.f  Conse- 
quentlv,  whenever  the  air,  by  circulating  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  comes  in  contact  with  this  colder  surface,  it  deposits  a 
portion  of  moisture  upon  it.  The  quantity  actually  deposited 
will  of  course  be  greater  as  the  difference  of  temperatures  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  ground  is  greater,  and  as  the  air  contains 
more  moisture. 

Dew  is  found  to  be  deposited  on  different  substances  unequally^ 
— ^mcNPe  on  vegetables  than  on  dry  sand ;  very  little  on  bright 
metallic  surfaces ;  and  none  at  all  on  large  bodies  of  water,  as 
the  ocean.  In  all  cases,  however,  these  surfaces  are  observed  to 
maintain  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  temperature  they  ac- 
quire, some  growing  much  colder  than  others  equally  exposed, 
while  the  surface  of  the  ocean  remains  at  the  same  temperature 
aEts  the  air  incumbent  upon  it  The  air  therefore  is  not  cooled 
by  circulating  upon  it,  and  no  dew  is  deposited.;]; 

485.  Fogs  are  produced  by  watery  vapor  coming  in  contact  with 
air  colder  than  itself 

The  vapor  may  be  such  as  is  just  rising  from  the  ground,  or 
such  as  before  existed  in  a  body  of  common  air  that  meets  and 
mixes  with  the  colder  air.  Thus,  in  a  cold  morning,  smoke  pro- 
ceeds from  various  moist  substances,  as  from  the  breath  of  ani- 
mals, from,  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  a  river,  from  wells,  and  from  many 
other  sources.  In  each  case,  the  vapor  meets  with  cold  air,  is 
condensed,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  fog.  A  striking  exam- 
ple of  fogs  is  seen  over  rivers,  particularly  in  a  summer  morning, 
marking  out  their  courses  for  a  great  distance.  Here,  nnce  the 
temperature  of  the  water  changes  but  little  during  the  night, 
while  the  neighboring  land,  and  of  course  the  air  over  the  land, 
has  become  cold,  the  vapor  which  rises  from  the  river  during  the 


*  It  will  be  remarked  that  dew  is  deposited  only  it  the  twrfacf  of  bodies,  and  not, 
like  foff  and  rain;  in  the  atmoephere  itielf. 
t  Welle,  on  Dew. 
I  Ibid. 
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Bight,  and  meets  with  cold  air,  is  cMdensed  into  fog.  The  fiigs 
formed  over  shoals  and  sand  banks,  as  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, are  deposited  from  the  warm  and  fanmid  air  of  the  ocean, 
which  is  cooled  by  mixing  with  the  cold  air  over  the  banks. 
Fogs  are  ph^nmnena  of  coU  climates,  and  are  nd  so  common  in 
hot  countries ;  the  vapor  in  the  latter  sitoations  having  too  great 
a  degree  of  elasticity  to  permit  it  to  condense  into  a  fog  near 
the  8ur£Bkce  of  the  earth. 

486*  Clotidg  are  dependent  on  the  tame  principles  as  fogs^  can^ 
sisting  of  vapor  condensed  by  the  cqld  of  the  tipper  regions.  They 
are  formed  over  water  or  moist  places,  by  vapcnr  rising  so  high* 
as  to  reach  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  condense  it ;  or  they 
result  from  the  mixture  of  wanner  with  colder  air,  proceeding 
always  from  the  warmer  portion. 

487.  Rain  is  produced  by  the  sudden  cooUng  of  airr^coniainisig 
large  quantities  of  watery  vapor. 

Suppose  two  bodies  of  air,  a  hotter  and  a  colder  portion,  both 
near  the  dew  point,  (Art.  483,)  to  meet ;  the  compound  would 
assume  a  temperature  which  was  the  mean  between  the  two ; 
but  the  elasticity  which  the  colder  portion  of  aur  would  gain, 
would  not  equal  that  which  the  wanner  portion  would  lose,  by 
the  loss  of  the  same  amount  of  heat.  (Art.  483.)  Hence  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  mixture  would  be  less  than  the  average  elasticities  of 
the  separate  portions,  and  consequently  water  would  be  deposited. 
If  the  separate  portions  of  air  are  not  near  the  point  of  con- 
densation, still  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  in  the  mixture  may  be 
so  much  less  than  that  of  the  constituents,  as  to  render  it  unable 
to  hold  in  the  invisible  state  all  the  water  they  contained ;  and 
in  this  case,  more  or  less  water  would  be  deposited. 

488.  This  view  of  the  general  cause  of  rain,  (which  is  com- 
monly called  Hutton's  theory  of  rain,  from  Dr.  Hutton  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  first  proposed  it,)  is  capable  of  being  confirmed  by  an 
extensive  induction  of  facts,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  vari- 
able winds,  favorable  to  the  mixture  of  air  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  accompanied  by  rain,  while  constant  winds  are  aooom* 
panied  by  dry  weather. 

489.  Hail  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  exceedingly  cold  air, 
with  a  body  of  not  and  humid  air.*  The  cold  virind  is  supposed 
to  be  derived,  from  an  elevation  considerably  above  the  term  of 
perpetual  congelation,  and  to  be  suddenly  transferred  to  a  body 
of  hot  and  humid  air,  from  which  it  precipitates  the  hail.   Or  it 


*  See  some  lemaiks  on  Hail  Stpmft,  by  the  compiler  of  this  woric,  in  tbe  Ajd. 
Joor.  Science,  Vol.  znn. 
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may  be  supposed  to  result  firom  a  hot  wind  blowing  from  thetor* 
rid  regions  into  the  limits  of  perpetual  frost»  and  thus  having  its 
watery  vapor  suddenly  congealed.  But  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent mode  by  whioh  violent  hail  storms  are  aotually  producedf 
is  by  the  sadden  transportation  of  a  body  of  very  hot  and  humid 
air  to  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere,  as  by  whirlwinds.  «AJ1 
that  the  theory  requires,  in  order  that  hail  should  be  .  precipitated, 
is,  that  very  hQt  and  very  cold  bodies  of  air  should  be  mixed  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  Accordingly,  hail  is  found  to  be  most  fre- 
quent and  violent  in  those  regions  where  hot  and  cold  bodies  of 
air  are  most  easily  mixed.  Such  mixtures  are  rarely  formed  in 
the  torrid  zone,  since  there  the  portion  of  cold  air  would  be  want- 
ing ;  and  a  similar  difficulty  exists  in  the  frigid  zone,  for  there 
the  hot  air  is  wanting;  but  in  the  temperate  climates,  the  heated 
air  of  the  south,  and  the  intensely  cold  winds  of  the  north,  may 
be  much  more  easily  brought  together ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
temperate  zones  it  is  that  hail  storms  chiefly  occur.  Even  in 
these  climates,  they  are  most  frequently  found  in  places  where 
such  mixtures  are  most  easily  formed,  as  in  the  south  of  France, 
lying,  as  it  does,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snows,  while  the  intervening  country  is 
subject  to  become  highly  heated  by  the  summer's  sun,  or  is  even 
visited,  especially  at  a  certain  elevation,  by  occasional  blasts  of 
the  hot  winds  that  cross  the  Mediterranean. 

490.  Mr.  Redfield  has  investigated,  with  great  success,  the 
phenomena  of  violent  storms,  especially  of  Atlantic  hunrioanes^ 
and  has  shown  that  they  are  generally,  if  not  always,  great 
whirlwinds.  They  usually  take  their  rise  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gion eastward  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  they  spin  like  a  top, 
(or  more  like  those  little  whirls  which  we  sometimes  observe  to 
take  up  leaves  and  other  light  substances,)  advancing  slowly  to 
the  northwest,  until  they  approach  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
near  the  latitude  of  30^,  and  then  veer  to  the  northeast,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  American  coast,  and  finally  spend  them- 
selves in  the  northern  Atlantic.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
their  rotary  motion  is  always  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  right 
to  lefl,  or  agftinst  the  sun.  This  motion  is  also  far  more  violent, 
espcjcially  in  the  central  parts  of  the  storm,  than  the  progressive 
motion.  The  rotary  motion  may  amount  to  200  miles  or  more 
per  hour,  while  the  forward  motion  of  the  storm  is  not  more  than 
20  or  30  miles.  The  able  and  ingenious  papers  of  Mr.  Redfield 
on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  difierent  volumes  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science. 

Mr.  Espy  does  not  admit  the  rotaiy  motion  of  storms  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Redfield,  but  maintains  that  the  winds  blow  from  aU 
directions  toward  the  center  of  the  storm  ;  that  the  air  ascends  in 
the  center  in  a  continual  column ;  that  being  cooled  as  it  rises, 
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its  vapor  condenses,  forming  cloud ;  that  the  latent  heat  given 
out  on  condensation  expands  the  ascending  colomn,  and  causes 
it  to  rise  still  higher,  condensing  more  vapor ;  and  finaUy,  that 
when  the  original  body  of  air  is  hot  and  largely  charged  with 
vapor,  and  rises  rapidly  to  the  higher  and  colder  regions  of  the 
atdlosphere,  the  effects  are  proportionally  violent,  giving  rise  to 
tornadoes,  Sunder  storms,  and  water-spouts.* 


CHAPTER  m. 


OF  THE  MECHANICAL  AGENCIES  OF  AIR  AND  STEAM. 

491.  In  consequence  of  our  power  of  forming  a  vacuum,  either 
by  the  exhaustion  of  air  or  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  and 
of  directing  the  force  with  which  these  elastic  substances  rush 
into  a  void  or  press  toward  it,  air  and  steam  become  important 
agents  or  prime  movers,  in  various  kinds  of  machinery.  Many 
of  the  most  useful  machines  involve  in  their  construction  the 
principles  of  both  hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  and  therefore  we 
nave  reserved  an  account  of  such  machines  to  the  present  sec- 
tion. 

492.  The  Syphon.— If  a  tube  having  two  "  I^-  202. 
arms,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  be  filled  with 
Water,  or  any  other  liquid,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  shorter  arm  be  immersed  in  water,  the 
fluid  will  run  out  through  the  longer  arm 
until  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel  are 
discharged.  Such  a  tube  is  called  a  syphon. 
It  may  be  filled  with  the  fluid,  either  by  suc- 
tion or  by  pouring  water  into  it,  keeping  the 
two  orifices  closed  until  the  shorter  arm  is 
immersed.  Or,  when  the  syphon  is  large, 
each  orifice  is  plugged,  and  water  is  poured  in  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  top  of  &e  bend.  The  opening  being  closed,  the  short- 
er leg  is  placed  in  the  cistern,  the  plugs  removed,  and  the  fluid 
is  discharged  through  the  longer  leg.  The  principk  of  the  sy- 
phon is  as  follows.  The  atmosphere  presses  equally  on  the 
mouths  of  both  arms  of  the  tube ;  but  this  pressure  on  each  ori- 
fice is  diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
leg  nearest  to  it ;  consequently,  more  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  overcome  by  the  longer  than  by  the  shorter  column,  and 


*  Eapy  on  the  Philosophy  of  Stormi. 
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therefore  the  effective  pressure^  (or  what*  remains,)  is  less  at  the 
moul^  of  the  longer  than  at  that  of  the  shorter  colmnn,  and  the 
fluid  irons  in  that  direction  in  which  the  resistance  is  least;  and 
the  constant  pressufet.  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  smiace  of  the 
fluid,  causes  the  flut4  to  continue  running  until  the  surface  has 
descended  to  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  syphon.  All  this  will 
be  obvious  by  inspecting  the  figure.* 

Were  the  shorter  column  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  it  would 
counterbalance  the  entire  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  and  consequently,  there  would  be  no  force 
remaining  to  drive  the  water  forward  through  the  tube.  The 
svphon,  Uierefore,  can  never  raise  water  to  a  greater  height 
than  thirty-four  feet,  nor  quicksilver  higher  than  about  thirty 
inches.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  th^  place  of  delivery,  that  is, 
the  mouth  of  the  longer  arm,  must  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir ;  so  that  this  instrument 
cannot  be  used  for  elevating,  but  only  for  decanting  fluids,  or 
transferring  them  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Its  chief  use  is  by 
grocers,  in  transferring  liquors  from  cask  to  cask.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  employed  to  convey  water  from  a  well  situated 
on  rising  ground,  to  a  lower  situation,  or  to  carry  it  over  a  hill  to 
a  lower  level  on  the  other  side. 

493.  Intermitting  Springs^  or  springs  which  flow  freely  for  a 
time,  and  then  cease  for  a  certain  interval,  when  they  flow  again, 

Fig.  203. 

C 


are  explained  on  the  principle  of  the  syphon.  The  annexed  cut 
represents  a  reservoir  or  hollow  in  the  interior  of  a  hill,  having 

^  We  prefer  to  deecribe  such  inrtmments  in  general  temu,  bat  the  etndent  will  find 
it  convenient  to  recite  the  explanation  from  the  figure,  and  letters  are  annexed  to  the 
Bffuea  for  that  purpoee. 
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a  syphon-ahiqped  outlet*  It  is  obidoos,  upon  Igrdroetatie  iHrinei- 
ples,  that  no  water  will  be  discharged  Until  the  fluid  has  readi- 
ed a  level  in  the  reservoir  equal  to  the  top  of  the  bend  in  the  out- 
let Then  it  will  begin  to  run  out,  and  will  continue  to  run,  un« 
til  the  water  has  descended  to  the  level  of  the  outlet;  after 
which,  no  more  water  will  be  discharged  until  enough  has  col- 
lected to  reach  the  higher  level,  as  before.* 

494L  The  cobimon  Suction  Pump. — This  pump  ^ 
consists  of  two  hollow  cylinders,  placed  one  under 
the  other,  cmd  communicating  by  a  valve  which 
opens  upward.  The  lower  cylinder  (which  has  its 
lower  orifice  under  water)  is  called  the  ntction  tube. 
In  the  upper  cylinder,  a  piston  moves  up  and  down 
from  the  bottom  to  a  spout  in  the  side  near  the  top. 
This  cylinder  we  call  the  exhausting  tube.  Suppose, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  piston 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  exhausting  tube,  in  close 
contact  with  the  valve.  On  raising  it,  the  air  in 
the  suction  tube  having  nothing  to  resist  its  upward 
pressure,  lifts  the  valve  and  expands,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  void  space,  which  would  otherwise  be  left 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  exhausting  tube.  By  this 
means,  the  air  in  the  suction  tube  is  rarefied,  and 
no  longer  being  a  counterpoise  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  well,  the  lat- 
ter preponderates  and  forces  the  water  up  the  tube, 
until  enough  has  been  raised  exactly  to  counter- 
balance the  excess  of  the  elasticity  of  the  external 
air  above  that  of  the  tube.  As  the  piston  descends, 
the  air  below  it  is  prevented  from  returning  into 
the  suction  pipe  by  the  valve  which  closes  on  its 
mouth,  but  escapes  through  a  valve  in  the  piston  itself  opening 
upwaiti  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  barrels  of  the  air-pump. 
The  piston  being  raised  again,  the  column  of  water  ascends  stUl 
higher,  until  it  makes  its  way  through  die  valve  into  the  ex- 
hausting pipe.  Then  as  the  piston  descends,  the  water  opens  its 
valve,  and  gets  above  the  piston,  and  is  lifted  to  the  level  of  the 
spout,  where  it  is  discharged.t 

The  principle  of  the  suction  pump  may  therefore  be  thus 
enunciated : 

The  waier  is  raised  into  the  exhausting  pipe  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere^  and  thence  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  spout  by  means 
of  the  piston. 


•  CavAllo,  1, 387^jLibmiT  of  UmAiI  Knowladgvu 
t  The  ttiidflnt  m  nquoftod  to  dewiibe  from  the  figure.  It  k 

howevert  to  foim  ag  distiiict  an  idea  as  ponible  of  the  priuciplo  of  a 

general  description,  before  he  resorts  to  the  figure. 


to  OIID, 
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Sinee  a  cdunii  of  water  thirty-foiir  feet  in  heightf  in  the  sue* 
tion  tube,  would  counterbalance  tbe  entire  pressure  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  on  the  surface  of  the  weU,  no  force  would  remain  to  urge 
the  column  any  higher,  and  therefore  the  valve  at  the  top  of  l£e 
suction  tube,  must  be  less  than  thirty-four  feet  above  the  well. 

405.  Let  us  now  consider  the  force  which  is  required  in  each 
stage  of  the  process,  to  elevate  the  piston,  exclusive  of  the 
weight  of  the  piston,  rods,  and  the  effects  of  the  fUction.  Let 
the  piston  be  at  V,  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  suction  pipe 
at  IL  Let  the  number  of  feet  in  CH  be  called  h.  The  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  BH  will  then  be  such  as  to  exert  a  pressure 
on  eveiy  square  inch,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water, 
whose  base  is  a  square  inch,  and  whose  height,  expressed  in  feet, 
is  34— A-  In  its  ascent,  therefore,  each  square  inch  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  piston  is  pressed  upward  by  this  force.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  pressed  downward  by  the  whole  force  of  the  atmo-^' 
sphere,  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  the 
same  base,  cmd  thirty-four  feet  Ugh.  The  effective  force  then 
which  resists  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  for  every  square  inch,  is 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base  is  a  square  inch, 
and  whose  height  is  the  difference  between  thirty-four  feet  and 
34— A  feet ;  that  ii^  the  effective  force  is  h  feet.  Thus  it  ap» 
pears,  that  it  requires  a  force  to  lift  the  piston  exactly  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  sec*> 
tion  of  die  piston,  and  whose  height  is  that  of  the  water  in  the 
suction  pipe,  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  as  the  water  rises  in  the  suction  pipe,  the 
force  required  to  lift  the  piston  is  proportionally  increased. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  force  required  to  lift  the  piston  in  the 
second  part  of  the  process ;  viz.  when  the  water  raised  has 
passed  through  the  piston-valve. 

Let  the  piston  be  at  Y,  and  the  level  of  the  water  at  H' ;  the 
downward  pressure  sustained  by  the  piston,  in  this  case,  is  evi- 
dentlv  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  water  BH',  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  h  be  the  number  of  feet  in  the 
height  BH',  and  34+A  will  express  the  number  of  feet  in  a  col- 
umn of  water,  whose  base  is  equal  to  a  section  of  the  piston, 
and  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  whole  downward  pressure  sus- 
tained by  the  piston. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upward  pressure  is  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
and  transmitted  through  the  column  CB,  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  piston.  But  as  tUs  pressure  has  to  support  the  column  BC, 
'We  must  subtract  ihwa  it  the  weight  of  this  column,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  effective  upward  pressure  on  the  piston.  From  a 
oohmm  of  water  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  base  equal 
to  the  section  of  the  piston,  subtract  as.many  feet  as  there  are 
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in  BC,  and  we  shall  obtain  a  column  whose  weight  is  equal  to 
the  upward  pressure. 

The  downward  pressure  equals  84+A 

The  upward         do.      do.   34— BC 


Remainder  A+BG 
But  A+BC=H'B+BC=H'C. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  force  necessary  to  lift  the  piston,  is 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  height  is  that  of  the 
column  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  and  whose  base 
is  equal  to  the  section  of  the  piston.  This  force,  therefore,  bom 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  continually  increases,  until 
the  level  of  the  water  rises  to  the  discharging  spout,  and  thence* 
forward  remedns  uniform.* 

496.  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
force  is  expended  in  reusing  water  by  means  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  when  the  force  is  applied  directly.  We  lift 
upon  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  lifting  directly  upon  the  column 
of  water.  This  method  of  raising  water  from  a  well,  is  frequent^ 
ly  more  convenient  than  by  a  simple  bucket,  but  the  expenditure 
of  force  is  the  same  in  hoih  cases. 

To  compute  the  actual  force  necessary  to  work  a  pump,  (ex- 
clusive of  the  pump  rods,)  let  the  height  of  a  discharging  S}x>ut 
S,  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  be  expressed  in  feef, 
and  let  the  number  which  expresses  it  be  A.  Let  the  diameter 
of  the  piston,  expressed  in  parts  of  a  foot,  be  d  ;  then  the  section 
of  the  piston  expressed  in  parts  of  a  square  foot,  will  be  <?x.7854. 
If  this  product  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  feet  h  in  the 
height,  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
which  it  is  necessary  to  lift  at  each  stroke,  since  this  number= 
<fx.7854xA.  Now  each  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  621 
pounds;  hence  x. 7854 xAx62i=  number  of  pounds  required 
at  each  stroke  to  lift  the  piston. 

The  column  of  water  mscharged  at  each  stroke,  is  equal  to  a 
column  of  water,  whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  piston,  and 
whose  altitude  is  the  length  of  the  stroke.  The  quantity  may 
therefore  be  found,  in  cubic  feet, by  multipljring  ^x.7854  by  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  length  of  the  stroke.  The  weight  of  the 
water  discharged  may  be  ascertained  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  by 
multiplying  tUs  product  by  62^. 

497.  The  Forcwo  Pump.— A  cylinder  ABC,  (Fig.  205,)  is 
placed  with  its  lower  end  C  in  the  reservoir.  It  has  a  fixed  valve 
at  Y,  opening  upward,  and  a  solid  piston  without  a  valve,  play- 
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ing  air-tight  in  the  upper  barrel  AB.  It  is  con- 
nected with  another  barrel  DE  by  a  valve  V 
opening  upward  and  outward.  The  tube  DE 
is  carried  to  whatever  height  it  may  be  necessary 
to  elevate  the  water.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
solid  piston  P  is  in  contact  with  the  valve  V,  and 
that  the  water  in  the  lower  barrel  is  at  Uie  same 
level  C  wfth  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  Upon 
raising  the  piston,  the  air  in  BC  will  be  rarefied, 
and  the  water  will  ascend  in  BC  exactly  as  in  the 
suction  pump.  Upon  again  depressing  the  piston, 
the  hxr  in  P  V  will  be  depressed,  and  it  will  force 
open  the  valve  V,  and  escape  through  it  The 
process,  therefore,  until  water  is  raised  through  V 
into  the  upper  barrel,  is  precisely  the  same  as  for 
the  suction  pump,  the  valve  Y*  taking  the  place 
of  the  piston- valve  in  that  machine.  Now,  let  us 
suppose  that  water  has  been  elevated  through  V, 
and  that  the  space  PV  is  filled  with  it.  Upon 
depressing  the  piston,  this  water,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  return  through  V,  is  forced  through 
and  ascends  in  the  tube  DE.  By  continuing  the 
process,  water  will  accumulate  in  the  tube  DE,  until  it  acquires 
the  necessary  elevation,  and  is  discharged.  Or,  to  enunciate 
the  principle  of  this  machine  in  general  terms : 

In  the  forcing  pump,  the  piston  has  no  valve,  but  the  water  being 
elevated  into  the  exhausting  tube,  as  in  the  suction  pump,  it  is  then 
forced,  by  the  descent  of  the  piston,  into  the  ascending  pipe  through 
Vz  valve  placed  in  the  side  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  exhausting  tube. 

498.  The  force  requisite  to  elevate  the  piston  in  this  pump 
until  the  water  reaches  it,  is  computed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  suction  pump,  and  exclusive  of  the  weight  of 
the  piston  and  its  rods,  and  the  efiects  of  friction,  it  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base  is  the  section  of  the 
piston,  and  whose  height  is  the  distance  of  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  barrel  AC,  above  the  level  in  the  reservoir.  It  is  evident 
also  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  suction  pump,  that  the  valve 
V  should  be  less  than  thirty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  reservoir.  If  P  express  in  pounds  av.  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  its  rods,  d  be  the  diameter  of  a  section  of  the  piston 
expressed  in  parts  of  a  foot,  and  h  be  the  number  of  feet  in  AC, 
the  force  in  pounds  necessary  to  lift  the  piston  will  be  hxd^x 
.7854  x  62.6-fP. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  force  necessary  to  depress  the  piston. 
Let  the  level  of  the  water  in  ED  be  M.  The  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  M  will  be  balanced  by  the  same  pressure  on  the  piston, 
by  the  power  of  transmitting  pressure  peculiar  to  fluids.  This 
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force  may  therefore  be  neglected ;  also  tbe  part  PV  will  balance 


the  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  in  PV  on  the  lower  Borface  of 
the  piston,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose 
base  is  equal  to  the  section  of  the  piston,  and  whose  height  is 
MN.  This,  therefore,  is  the  force  to  be  overcome  in  the  descent 
of  the  piston,  and  the  weight  P  of  the  piston  and  its  rods  assists  in 
overcoming  it  Let  A'  the  number  of  feet  in  Mft»  and  the 
mechanical  force  necessary  to  foe  applied  to  depress  the  piston 
will  be  expressed  in  pounds  by  A'  xd'x,7854x62.5— P. 

From  these  observations,  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  piston 
and  its  rods  assists  the /omwjwtoer  of  the  machine,  but  cqpposes 
its  suction  power.  These  effects,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  neu* 
tralize  one  another.* 

499.  The  entire  force  used  in  raising  the  water,  will  be  found 
by  adding  the  force  necessary  to  elevate  the  piston  to  that  which 
is  necessary  to  depress  it  As  in  this  case  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  rods  increases  the  one  as  much  as  it  diminishes  the 
other,  the  entire  fo^rce  will  be  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  piston,  and  whose  height  is  PC 
+MN,  that  is,  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ascend-> 
ing  pipe  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir ;  and  ex- 
pre^red  in  pounds,  this  is  {k+h')  x. 7854 xdl'x 62.5. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
the  power  of  the  forcing  pump  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  the 
suction  pump,  by  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  its  rods. 

I  500.  In  forcing  pumps,  since  the  power  is  applied  by  separate 
impulses,  the  water  would  issue  in  jets  were  not  some  contrivance 
adopted  to  equalize  its  flow  from  the  tube.  This  purpose  48  ef- 
fected by  means  of  an  air-vessel,  in  which  a  portion  of  condensed 
air  is  made  the  medium  of  communication.  The  force  imparted 
by  successive  blows  of  the  piston  is  first  received  by  this  con- 
fined body  of  air,  and  this,  bv  its  elasticity,  reacts  on  me  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  air-vessel,  and  forces  it  out  by  the  conducting 
pipe  or  hose. 

An  example  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  Fire  Engine.  The  fire 
engine  consists  of  two  forcing  pumps,  which  throw  the  water  into 
an  air-vessel,  from  which  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  conducting  hose 
by  the  elastic  pressure  of  condensed  air.  Hius,  (Fig.  206,)  AB, 
AB  are  two  forcing  pumps»  whose  pistons  P,  P,  are  wrought  by 
a  beam  whose  fulcrum  is  at  F ;  V,  V,  are  valves  which  open 
upward  from  a  suction  tube  T,  which  communicates  witn  a 
reservoir ;  <,  ^  are  force  pipes,  which  communicate  by  valves 
V,  y,  opening  into  an  air  vessel  M.   A  tube  L  is  inserted 
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in  a  leamern  tube  or  hose,  through 
which  the  water  is  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  air  confined  in  M »  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  ehisticity,  acts 
nearly  uniforaily  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  forces  it  through  the  hose 
in  a  continual  stream. 

501.  Thb  Hckoasiak  Maohinb. — 
This  celebrated  machine  is  employed 
in  draining  a  mine  at  Chemnitz,  in 
Hungary.  We  introduce  a  description 
of  it  here,  on  account  of  its  affording  a 
good  illustration  of  several  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  principles.  Here  the 
object  is^  to  raise  water  from  a  deep  mine  to  the  height  of 
ninety-six  feet,  where  it  can  be  poured  off  by  a  horizontal  chan- 
nel  Now  it  is  easy  in  such  a  case,  to  take  a  stream  of  water 


near  the  top  of  the  pit,  (and  a  very 
small  stream  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose,) and  to  convey  it  into  a  pipe 
which  shall  descend  into  the  mine, 
and  afford,  bv  hydrostatic  pressure, 
any  degree  of  force  required  to  raise 
the  water  of  the  mine,  not  indeed  to 
the  top  of  the  pit,  for  that  is  hardly 
ever  necessary,  but  to  such  a  height 
that  it  may  be  poured  off  by  a  hori- 
sontal  drtun.  hi  the  mine  of  Hun- 
gary, the  water,  which  is  to  supply 
^e  required  pressure,  is  taken  at  the 
height  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 

Eit  From  the  cistern  A,  where  the 
ead  of  water  collects,  it  enters  the 
perpendicular  pipe  B,  which  de- 
scends nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  air- 
vessel  C.  Flowing  into  this^  it  con- 
denses the  air  before  it,  which,  by  its 
elasticity,  receives  and  exerts  the 
whole  force  created  by  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  water  B.  This 
force  is  transmitted  through  the  air- 
pipe  D,  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  well  E,  which  is 
sunk  into  the  water  of  the  mine,  ad- 
mitting it  freely  by  means  of  a  valve 
in  the  bottom  opening  upward.  This 
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well  and  lihe  air-vessel  G,  are  made  strong  and  air-tight  From 
near  the  bottom  of  the  well  proceeds  a  perpendicular  tube  F» 
reaching  to  the  height  of  the  drain. 

502.  We  may  now  easily  tmderstand  the  operation  of  tHe  ma- 
chine. We  have  to  raise  water  ninety-six  feet,  and  we  can  com- 
mand a  column  of  water  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high ;  but 
we  have  no  occasion  to  employ  the  whole  of  this  force,  and  so 
long  a  column  of  water  would  require  a  pipe  of  very  great 
strength,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  it.  A  colmnn  one  hun- 
dred and  tUrty-six  feet  long,  is  found  by  calculation  competent 
to  raise  the  water  in  the  pit  to  the  required  height  of  ninety-six 
feet,  and  to  make  it  flow  off  with  considerable  velocity  into  the 
drain.  At  the  distance  of  one  himdred  and  thirty-six  feet  firom 
the  reservoir,  we  interpose  an  air-vessel  C,  and  receive  the  entire 
force  of  the  column  B  upon  the  air  of  this  vessel,  which  is  com- 
pressed into  a  small  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and  has 
its  elasticity  proportionally  augmented.  (Art.  452'.)  This  force, 
by  means  of  the  pipe  D,  is  transmitted  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  well,  and  forces  the  water  up  the  pipe  F,  which  deliv- 
ers it  into  the  drain.  The  principle  of  the  Htmgarian  machine, 
therefore,  may  be  thus  enunciated : 

Water  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  cf  water^  longer 
than  the  column  required  to  be  raisea,  and  at  a  higher  level;  the 
pressure  being  transmitted  from  one  column  to  the  other ^  through 
the  medium  of  condensed  air>* 

When  the  water  contained  in  the  cistern  £  is  raised  and  de- 
livered through  the  pipe  P,  the  pressure  upon  E  is  relieved  by 
opening  the  stop-cock  n,  and  closing  /.  Water  is  again  let  in  by 
opening  ^e  stop-cock  /,  and  closing  n,  and  thus  the  process  is 
continued. 

503.  Stbam-Enoine. — It  belongs  to  Chemistry  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  steam,  and  to  Natural  Philosophy  to  apply  it 
as  a  mechanical  agent.  The  steam-engine  is  the  fruit  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  both  these  sciences,  and  the  most  valuable  pres- 
ent ever  made  by  philosophy  to  the  arts.t  As  it  is  impossible 
clearly  to  understand  the  principles  and  construction  of  this  en- 
gine, without  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steam,  on  which 
they  depend,  we  subjoin  an  account  of  a  few  of  its  leading  prop- 

*  A  remBTkabie  fact  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Hnngarian  Machine,  which 
shows  very  strikingrly  the  increase  of  capacity  for  heat  and  conseqaent  production  of 
cold,  which  arises  from  a  sudden  enlargement  of  volume.  When  the  efflux  of  the 
water  from  the  pipe  F  has  ceased,  if  the  cock  of  the  air-vessel  C  be  opened,  the  wa- 
ter  and  air  rusli  out  together  with  prodigious  violence,  and  the  drops  of  water  are 
changed  into  hail  or  lumps  of  ice.  It  is  a  sight  usually  shown  to  strangers,  who  aie 
desired  to  hold  their  hats  to  receive  the  blasts  of  air ;  the  ice  comes  out  with  such 
violence  as  frequently  to  pierce  the  hat  like  a  bullet — Oregory^s  Xeehanic9,  //,221. 

t  Dr.  Bau:k. 
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ertieSy  referring  to  chemical  aulthorsf  for  a  more  detailed  view 
of  the  subject.  , 

(l.)t  "^he  great  and  peculiar  property  of  steam»  on  which  its 
mechanical  agencies  depend,  is  its  power  of  creating  at  one  nuh 
ment  a  high  degree^  elastic  force,  and  losing  it  instantaneously 
next  moment.  This  force,  acting  on  the  Attorn  of  the  piston 
which  moves  in  the  main  cylinder,  raises  it,  and  fills  the  space 
below  it  with  steam.  The  steam  is  suddenly  condensed,  and 
hence  no  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  descent  of  &e  piston,  but  it 
is  readily  forced  down  again  by  steam  acting  from  above.  This 
alternate  motion  of  the  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  working  beam,  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  com- 
municate motion  to  all  parts  of  the  engine. 

(2.)  The  elastic  force  of  steam  depends  on  its  temperature  and 
density  conjointly;  and  the  temperature  necessary  to  its  production 
depends  upon  the  pressure  incumbent  upon  the  water  during  itsfor* 
motion. 

The  reason  why  water  boils  at  the  temperature  of  212^  is, 
that  at  that  temperature  the  vapor  acquires  just  elasticity  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence,  steam  pro- 
duced at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  has  a  force  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  formed  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, its  elasticity  diminishes  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  in- 
creases in  the  stole  ratio  when  it  is  formed  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. Water  boils,  or  is  converted  into  vapor,  at  a  temperature 
less  than  212^,  on  high  mountains,  (Art.  457,)  or  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  or  in  other  situations  where  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished ;  and  in  a  vacuum  the  boiling 
point  of  water  is  as  low  as  72^. 

(3.)  Heat  r(q)idly  augments  the  elasticity  of  steam  by  increasing 
its  density.  If  we  introiduce  a  few  grains  of  water  into  a  flask, 
and  place  it  over  the  fire,  the  water  will  soon  be  converted  into 
steam,  which  will  expel  the  air  of  the  vessel  and  fill  its  whole 
capacity.  If  we  now  close  the  orifice  of  the  fiask  and  continue 
the  heat,  the  steam  will  increase  in  elastic  force  ia  the  same 
manner  as  air  would  do  under  similar  circumstances,  which  is 
at  a  comparatively  moderate  rate,  so  that  it  might  be  heated  red 
hot  without  exerting  any  very  violent  force.  If,  however,  the 
vessel  is  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  heat  is  continu^  as 
before,  then  the  elastic  force  is  rapidly  augmented,  and  becomes 
at  length  so  great  as  to  burst  almost  any  vessekthat  can  be  pro- 
vided ;  for  every  new  portion  of  vapor  that  is  raised  finom  the 
surface  of  the  water,  adds  to  the  density  of  that  which  was  be- 
fore in  the  vessel,  and  proportionally  increases  its  elasticity.  In 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a  confined  portion  of  steam,  not 

*  See,  especiall^Tf  SiUiman'to  Chemistry,  Vol.  I. 

t  See  Review  of  Renwick  on  the  SteanuEngine,  American  Jownal  of  Science, 
Vol  xj,  336.  - 
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in  contact  with  water,  was  heated  to  the  tempentnre  of  1400^i 
and  still  its  pressure  did  not  exceed  that  of  five  atmospheres ; 
but,  by  iigecting  more  water,  although  the  temperature  was 
lessened,  the  elastic  force  was  gradually  increased  to  one  hun* 
dred  atmospheres.* 

The  elastic  force  of  steam  at  250""  is  twice  that  at  213'',  so  that 
the  addition  of  only  38^  of  heat  doubles  t&e  power ;  25^  more 
trebles  it,  and  18^  more  quadruples  the  force.  Thus  steam  at 
293^,  has  four  times  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  212^;  and 
steam  at  510^  would  be  50  times  stronger,  and  would  exert  a 
force  of  760  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or  108,000  lb8.t  to  the  square 
foot  Hence,  the  elastic  force  increases  much  faster  than  the 
temperature,  and  decreases  very  fast  as  we  descend  the  scale 
below  the  boiling  point  Vapor  is  formed  at  eve^  tempeiature, 
even  froln  ice  and  snow ;  but  in  this  case  it  differs  from  that 
formed  at  the  higher  temperatures  in  possesnng  but  veiy  little 
elasticity,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  table : 


Table  of  the  elastic  force  of  Vapor  from      to  W*. 


Tempe- 

Fdtm  of  vipor  bi 
ludiei  of  OMiaiij. 

ratsn. 

num. 

inckn  of  BCfduy. 

82«» 

0.2000 

67» 

0.4657 

38 

0.2066 

58 

0.4832 

34 

0.2134 

59 

0.5012 

85 

0.2204 

60 

0.5200 

86 

0.2277 

61 

0.5377 

87 

0.2352 

62 

0.5560 

38 

0.2429 

68 

0.5749 

39 

0.2500 

64 

0.5944 

40 

0.2600 

65 

0.6146 

41 

0.2686 

66 

0.6355 

42 

0.2775 

67 

0.6571 

48 

0.2866 

68 

0.6794 

44 

0.2061 

69 

0.7025 

45 

0.3050 

70 

0.7260 

46 

0.8160 

71 

0.7507 

47 

0.3264 

72 

0.7762 

48 

0.3372 

78 

0.8026 

49 

0.3483 

74 

0.8299 

50 

0.3600 

76 

0.8581 

51 

0.3735 

76 

0.8878 

52 

0.3875 

77 

0.9175 

53 

0.4020 

78 

0.9487 

54 

0.4171 

79 

0.9809 

55 

0.4327 

80 

1.0120 

56 

0.4489 

*  Renwick  on  the  Steam*Eiigine,  p.  95. 

t  WelMter's  FrinciplM  qi  HjrdrortaUcs,  p.  16& 
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(4.)  Tfe  space  into  tohich  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  Expanded 
in  becoming  steamy  depends  upon  the  temperature^  and  of  course 
upon  the  degree  of  pressure^  at  which  it  is  formed.  VfaJtet  ooft- 
verted  into  steam  at  the  temperature  of  212®,  expands  nearly 
one  thousand  and  seven  hundred*  times ;  but  when  so  confined 
as  to  be  heated  to  410^  its  volume  is  only  thirty-seven  times  that 
of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed.  Accormng  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son,! ^  A  temperature  not  mudi  higher  than  500°,  steam  would 
not  much  exceed  double  the  bulk  of  the  water  from  which  it  is 
genemted.  The  expansive  force  of  such  steam  would  be  truly 
formidable.  It  would,  when  it  issued  into  the  atmosphere,  sucU 
deidy  expand  six  hundred  and  fifty  times.  We  do  not  know  at 
what  temperature  water  would  become  vapor  without  any  in-' 
crease  of  volume,  but  we  can  estimate  that  it  would  then  sup- 
port a  column  of  mercury  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet  (or  more  than  half  a  mile)  high,  and  woxdd  exert  a 
pressure  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  every  square  inch. 

^5.)  The  absolute  quantity  of  heat  is  always  the  same  in  the  same 
Wight  of  steamj  whatever  may  be  its  temperature.  When  vapor  is 
formed  at  a  low  temperature,  nearly  all  the  heat  that  enters  it  is 
in  the  latent  state ;  but  as  we  heat  it  to  a  higher  degree,  its  pro- 
portion of  sensible  heat  is  constantly  augmented,  and  that  of 
latent  heat  diminished  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  tihe  sum  of  the 
two  is  the  same  constant  quantity. 

These  peliminary  principles  being  well  understood  and  kept 
clearly  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  learner  to  comprehefid  the 
principles  involved  in  the  steam-engine,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  it  is  environed.  The  general  interest  felt  in  this  subject 
renders  it  one  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  induces  us  to  devote  a  considerable  space  to  the  con- 
sideration of  it. 

504.  The  steam-engine  owes  its  present  form  and  perfection, 
chiefly  to  the  genius  and  labors  of  the  late  James  Watt^  Esq.f  of 
England.  His  inquiries  on  the  subject  commenced  in  the  year 
1768.  The  engine  in  use  previous  to  that  time,  was  what  is  now 
called  the  Atmospheric  Engine.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
(Art.  508,)  that  tne  chief  object  in  the  use  of  steam  is  to  cause 
the  alternate  ascent  and  descent  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylin- 
der, since  this  motion  may,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  be  so  modi- 
fled  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  required  of  the  engine,  fai 
the  ataioqdieric  engine,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
the  piston  lemained  dmwn  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  being 
kept  there  bv  the  preponderanceof  the  opposite  arm  of  the  lever. 


*  It  will  anist  the  memory  to  consider  a  cubic  inch  of  water  as  forming  a  cnbio 
foot  of  steam,  atis  neariy  the  fact 
i  OatliiiMorthdSeieBMftof  Hetttaiid£leetii0ilyi^38SL 

44 


Steam  being  ad- 
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mitted  throngh  a  valve  into  the  cylinder,  expelled  the  air  and 
occnpied  its  place.  Cqld  water  now  being  admitted,  the  steam 
was  suddenly  condensed*  a  vacuum  formed  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piston,  having  nothing  to  coun- 
terbalance it  on  the  lower  side,  forced  it  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  Steam  being  again  admitted  below  the  piston, 
supidied  an  upward  force  equivalent  to  the  downward  pressure 
of  me  atmosphere  on  the  piston,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
opposite  arm  of  the  lever  dragged  up  the  piston  as  before. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  construction 
of  the  different  parts  of  Watt's  steam-engine,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  imperfections  of  the  atmospheric  engine^imper- 
fections  for  which  he  sought  and  found  a  complete  remedy.  We 
therefore  subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
Mr.  Watt  was  led  to  his  great  improvements.* 

505.  Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  the  energy  of  this 
power  was  well  known ;  but  the  waste  of  fuel  consumed  in 
generating  it  was  so  enormous,  as  to  render  it,  in  most  situations, 
a  ipore  expensive  power  than  the  other  forces  generallv  employed 
to  move  machinery.  The  reason  of  this  waste  will  be  easify 
imderstood.  When  the  steam  fills  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  balance 
the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  piston,  the  cylinder  must  have 
the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  itself.  Now,  on  introducing 
the  condensing  jet,  the  steam  mixed  with  this  water,  forms  a 
mass  of  hot  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  This  water, 
not  being  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  boils  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  (Art.  457,)  and  produces  a  vapor  which  resists  the 
descent  of  the  piston.  The  heat  of  the  cylinder  itsdf  assists  this 
process ;  so  that  in  order  to  produce  a  tolerably  perfect  vacunm 
under  the  piston,  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  so  consid- 
erable a  quantity  of  condensing  water,  as  would  reduce  the  tetnr 
perature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  lower  than  100^,  and  which 
would  consequently  cool  the  cylinder  itself  to  that  tempertiture. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  descent  of  the  piston  was  found 
to  suffer  very  little  resistance  from  any  vapor  within  the  cylin- 
der. But  then  on  the  subsequent  ascent  of  the  piston,  an  im- 
mense waste  of  steam  ensued ;  for  on  being  admitted  under  the 
piston,  the  cold  cylinder  and  water  of  condensation  immediately 
condensed  the  steam,  and  continued  to  do  so,  until  thfe  cylinder 
became  heated  again  up  to  212^,  to  which  point  the  whole  cyl- 
inder must  be  again  heated,  before  the  steam  would  acquire  suf- 
ficient elasticity  to  raise  the  piston.  Here  then  was  an  obvious 
and  an  extensive  source  of  the  waste  of  heat.  At  every  de- 
scent of  the  piston,  the  cylinder  must  be  cooled  to  below  100^ ; 
and  at  every  ascent,  it  must  be  again  heated  to  212®.   It  there- 


*  Abridged  from  Lardiuer's  Lectures  on  theSteam-Engiat. 
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fore  became  a  qnestioii,  whether  the  force  gained  by  the  in- 
creased perfection  of  the  vaennm  was  adequate  to  the  waste  of 
ftiel  in  producing  the  vacuum ;  and  it  was  found,  on  the  whole* 
more  profitable  not  to  cool  the  cylinder  to  so  low  a  temperature, 
and  consequently  to  work  with  a  very  imperfect  vacuum,  and  a 
diminished  power.  Watt,  therefore,  found  the  atmospheric  en- 
gine in  this  dilemma,  either  much  or  little  water  of  condensation 
must  be  used,  if  much  were  used,  the  vacuum  would  be  p^ 
feet ;  but  then  the  cylinder  would  be  cooled,  and  would  occasion 
an  extensive  waste  of  fuel  in  heating  it.  If  little  were  used,  a 
vapor  would  remain,  which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the  pis- 
ton, and  rob  the  atmosphere  of  part  of  its  power.  The  g^eat 
problem  then  pressed  itself  on  his  attention,  to  condense  the  steam 
ujithoiU  cooling  the  cylinder.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Watt  now  gave  his  whole  mind.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
providing  a  vessel  separate  from  the  cylinder,  in  which  a  con- 
stant vacuum  might  be  kept  up.  If  a  communication  could  bo 
opened  between  the  cylinder  and  this  vessel,  the  steam,  by  its 
expansive  property,  would  rush  from  the  cylinder  to  this  vessel, 
where,  being  exposed  to  cold,  it  would  be  immediately  con- 
densed, the  cylinder  meanwhile  being  sustained  at  the  tempera- 
ture'^of  212^.  This  happy  conception  formed  the  first  step  of 
that  brilliant  career,  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Watt, 
and  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  states 
that  tne  moment  the  notion  of  ^  separate  condensation''  struck 
him,  all  the  other  details  of  his  improved  engine  followed  in 
rapid  and  immediate  succession ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
his  invention  was  so  complete,  that  he  proceeded  to  submit  it  to 
experiment. 

506.  His  first  notion  was,  as  has  been  stated,  to  provide  a  sep- 
arate vessel  called  a  condenser^  having  a  pipe  or  tube  communi- 
cating with  the  cylinder.  Thiis  condenser  he  proposed  to  keep 
cold  by  immersing  it  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  and  by  providing 
a  jet  of  cold  water  to  play  within  it.  When  the  communication 
with  the  cylinder  Lb  opened,  the  steam,  rushing  into  the  con- 
denser, is  immediately  condensed  by  the  jet  and  the  cold  surface. 
But  here  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  viz.  how  to  dispose  of  the 
condensing  water  and  condensed  steam,  which  would  collect  in 
the  bottom  of  the  condenser.  Besides  this,  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  would  inevitably  enter,  mixed  with  the  condensing  water, 
which,  accumulating,  would  collect  in  the  cylinder,  and  resist 
the  descent  of  the  piston.  To  remedy  this,  he  proposed  to  form 
a  communication  between  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  and  a  fumja^ 
which  he  called  the  air-pump  ;  so  that  the  water^  the  air^  and  we 
other  fluids,  which  might  be  collected  in  the  condenser,  would  ihns 
be  drawn  of;  and  this  pump  could  be  worked  by  the  machine  itself. 


507.  Another  inconyemenoe  was  still  to  be  remoTed.  Oa  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  air  which  entered  the  cylinder  from 
above  would  lower  its  temperature ;  so  that*  apon  the  next  as- 
cent,  some  of  the  steam  which  entered  it  would  be  condensed* 
and  hence  would  arise  a  soiurce  of  waste.  To  remove  this  diffi- 
culty. Watt  proposed  to  close  the  top  of  the  cylinder  altog^her, 
bv  an  air-tight  and  steam-tight  cover,  allowing  the  piston  rod  to 
play  through  a  hole  furnished  with  a  stuffing  box,  and  to  press 
down  the  pistm  by  steam  instead  ef  the  atmosphere.  Wattes  grand 
improvements  in  the  steam-engine  consisted,  therefore,  of  three 
separate  steps.  The  first  was  die  introduction  of  the  condenser  ; 
the'secohd,  the  contrivance  of  the  air-pump ;  and  the  third,  the 
eiiq>loyment  of  steam  instead  of  atmospheric  pressure,  to  force 
down  the  piston.  This  third  step  totally  changed  the  character 
of  the  machine.  It  now  became  really  a  steamf^engine  in  every 
sense ;  for  the  pressure  above  the  piston  was  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  and  the  vacuum  below  it  was  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  steam;  so  that  steam  was  used  both  directly  and 
indirectly  as  a  moving  power ;  ^ereas,  in  the  atmospheric  en- 
gine, the  indirect  force  of  steam  only  was  used,  being  adopted 
merely  as  an  easy  method  of  producing  a  vacuum, 

$08.  The  last  difficulty  respecting  the  economy  of  heat  that 
remained  to  be  removed,  arose  from  the  liability  of  the  external 
surfisu^  of  the  cylinder  to  become  cool  by  the  circulation  of  the 
oold  air  around  it.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Watt  first 
proposed  casing  the  cylinder  in  wood,  as  being  a  substance  which 
conducts  heat  slowly.  He  subsequently,  however,  adopted  a 
different  method,  and  enclosed  one  cylinder  within  another,  leav- 
ing a  space  between  them,  which  he  kept  constantly  supplied 
with  steam.  Thus  the  inner  cylinder  was  kept  constantly  up  to 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  which  surrounded  it  The  outer 
cylinder  is  called  ihe  jacket. 

Watt  computed  that  in  the  atmospheric  engine,  three  times  as 
much  heat  was  w;asted  in  heating  the  cylinder,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  machine,  as  was  spent  in  useful  efiect  And  since, 
in  the  improvements  proposed  bv  him,  nearly  aU  the  waste  was 
reniQved,  he  contemplated,  and  afterward  actu^y  .efiected,  ar 
saving  of  three  fourths  of  the  fuel. 

With  these  things  distinctly  in  view,  the  learner  will  now  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  construction  of  this  noble  engine,  in 
its  most  improved  state. 

50&  The  difficulty  of  understanding  the  construction  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  steam-engme,  (as  is  the  case  also  with  many  other 
machines  where  the  parts  are  numerous,)  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  variety  of  accidental  trappings  .or  appendages  that  are  em- 
ployed about  the  machine,  to  perform  subor^ate  offices.  As 
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these  render  the  comprehension  of  the  leading  prindi^es  difficulty 
when  the  explanation  is  attempted  from  the  engine  itself,  so  these 
inferior  parts  are  often  so  multiplied  in  diagrams  as  greatly  to 
obscure  the  representation.  We  shall  begin  our  explanation 
with  a  diagram  which  presents  the  naked  principles,  divested  of 
all  unnecessary  appencuiges. 

510.  The  chief  parts  of  the  engine  are  the  boiler  A,  the  cylin^ 
der  C,  the  condenser  and  the  air-pump  M •  B  is  the  steam  pipe^ 
branching  into  two  arms,  communicating  respectively  with  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  and  K  is  the  eduction  pipCf 
formed  of  the  two  branches  which  proceed  from  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  commumcate  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  condenser.  N  is  a  cistern  or  well  of  cold  water,  in 
which  the  condenser  is  immersed.  Each  branch  of  pipe  has  its 
own  valve,  as  F,  G,  P,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  as  the 
occasion  requires. 


Fig.  20a* 


51 1.  Suppose,  first,  that  all  the  valves  are  open,  while  steam  i» 
issuing  freely  from  the  boiler.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  steam 
would  circulate  freely  through  all  parts  of  the  machine,  expelling 
the  air,  which  would  escape  through  the  valve  in  the  piston  of 
the  air-pump,  and  thus  the  interior  spaces  would  be  all  filled  with 
steam.  Tms  process  is  called  blowing  through ;  it  is  heard  when 
a  steamboat  is  about  setting  ofil  Next  the  valves  F  and  Q  are 
dosed,  G  and  P  remaining  open.  The  steam  now  pressing  on 
the  cvlinder,  forces  it  down,  and  the  instant  when  it  begins  to  de-> 
sceno,  the  stop-cock  O  is  opened,  admitting  cold  water,  which 
meets  the  steam  as  it  rushes  from  the  cylinder  and  efiectuidly  con- 
denses it,  leaving  no  force  below  the  piston  to  oppose  its  descent 


*  From  Jones's  ConYeiwitioiu  on  Cbeiniitiy,  ft  work  which  contami  a  veiy  Ivi^in- 
ow  liew  «f  tbo  elenantaiy  principles  of  the  8CMm.eiigi]ie. 
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Lastly,  6  and  P  being  closed,  F  and  Q  are  ojpened,  the  steam 
flows  in  below  fhe  piston  and  rushes  from  above  it  into  the  con- 
denser, by  which  means  the  piston  is  forced  up  again  with  the 
same  power  as  that  with  which  it  descended.  Meanwhile  the 
air-pump  is  playing,  and  removing  the  water  and  air  from  the 
condenser,  and  pouring  the  water  into  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  boiler  to  renew  the  same  circuit. 

512.  The  kind  of  valve  chiefly  employed  in  the  steam-engine 
is  that  called  the  puppet  valve.  It  resembles  the  stopper  <^  a 
decanter,  but  is  more  obtuse.  All  these  various  appendages  of 
the  macidne,  are  carried  by  the  engine  itself ;  the  air-pump  is 
worked  by  having  its  piston  rod  attached  to  one  arm  of  the 
working  beam,  and  the  valves  are  opened  at  the  instant  required 
by  means  of  levers»  to  which  also  motion  is  conununicated  from 
the  same  source. 

513.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  these  engines,  Watt  found 
that,  in  some  instances,  inconvenience  arose  from  the  too  nq)id 
motion  of  the  steam  piston  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  owing  to  its 
being  moved  with  an  accelerated  motion.*  This  was  owing  to 
the  uniform  action  of  the  steam  pressure  upon  it  For  on  first 
putting  it  in  motion  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  motion  was 
comparatively  slow,  but  from  the  continuance  of  the  same  pres- 
sure, the  velocity  with  which  the  piston  descended  was  continu- 
ally increasing,  until  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when 
it  acquired  its  greatest  velocity.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  render 
the  descent  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  it  was  proposed  to  cut 
ofi*  the  steam  before  the  descent  was  completed,  so  that  the  re- 
mainder might  be  efiected  merely  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
which  was  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
contrived  by  means  of  a  pin  on  the  rod  of  the  air-pump,  to  close 
the  upper  steam  valve  when  the  steam  piston  had  completed  one 
third  of  its  entire  descent,  and  to  keep  it  closed  during  the  remain- 
der of  that  descent,  and  until  the  piston  again  reached  the  top  of 
the  cylinder.  By  this  arrangement,  the  steam  presided  the  piston 
with  its  full  force  tIu*ough  one  third  of  the  descent,  and  thus  put 
it  into  motion ;  during  die  other  two  thirds  of  the  way,  the  steam 
thus  admitted  acted  merely  by  its  expansive  force,  wluch  became 
less  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  space,  given  to  it  by  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  increased.  Thu9,  during  the  last  two  thirds 
of  the  descent,  the  piston  is  urged  by  a  gradually  decreasing 
force,  which  in  practice  is  found  just  suf&cient  to  keep  up  in  the 
piston  a  uniform  velocity.  Another  advantage  gained  by  this 
contrivance,  independently  of  the  uniformity  of  Qiotion,  was,  tibiat 


*  For  since  the  steam  continuea  to  act  lipon  the  piston  during  its  descent,  its  velo- 
city would  be  constantly  increased,  like  that  of  a  ball  in  the  banei  of  a  gun. 
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two  thirds  of  the  foel  was  saved ;  for  instead  of  consnming  a  cyl- 
inder  full  of  steam  at  each  descent  of  the  piston,  only  one  third  of 
a  cylinder  full  was  necessary.  Steam-engines  constructed  on  this 
principle  are  said  to  act  expanrivdy. 

514.  From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  principles  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  learner  will  able  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the 
coDstraction  and  use  of  the  various  parts  of  this  important  and 
interesting  machine,  from  the  figure.* 


Fig.  909. 


A.  TheBoiLEE. 

B.  The  Steam  Pipe,  conveving  .the  steam  to  the  cylinder, 

having  a  steam-cock  b  to  admit  or  exclude  the  steam  at 
pleasure. 

C.  The  CnjvDER,  surrounded  with  the  jacket^  c  c. 

D.  The  EnooTioN  Pipe,  communicating  between  the  cylinder 

and  the  condenser. 

E.  The  Condenser,  with  a  valve  c,  called  the  Injectwn-cock, 

admitting  a  jet  of  cold  water,  which  meets  the  steam  the 
instant  the  latter  enters  the  condenser. 

F.  The  AnL-PuMP. 


•  One  of  tlie  best  dmoniptimm  of  the  steam-enffiiie  may  be  found  in 
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6. 6.  Cold  Water  GisTBUf ,  fer  the  Condenser,  filled  by 
H.  The  Cold  Water  Pump. 

L  The  Hot  Well,  containing  water  from  the  Condenser. 
K.  The  Hot  Water  Pubip,  which  retoms  the  water  of  con- 
densation to  the  boiler. 
L.  L.  Levers,  which  open  and  shut  the  valves  in  the  channel  be- 
tween the  Induction  Pipe,  Cylinder,  Ednction  Pipe,  and 
Condenser  ;  which  levers  are  raised  or  depressed  by  im>- 
jections  attached  to  the  piston  rod  of  the  Air  Pump. 
M.M.  Apparatus  for  Parallel  Motion,  a  beautiful  contrivance, 
by  which  the  piston  rod  is  maintained  constantly  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  while  the  end  of  the  worlong  beam 
which  carries  it  moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.* 
N.N.  The  WoRKiNo  Beam. 
O.  O.  The  Governor.    (Art  334.) 

P.  The  Crank.    (Art.  339.) 
Q.  Q.  The  Fly  Wheel.    (Art  331.) 

The  working  beam  is  here  represented  as  acting  immediately 
upotjL  the  fly  -wheels  from  which,  as  from  a  reservoir,  motion  may 
be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  engine.  *  (Art  324.)  It  is  obvi- 
ous, howev^,  that  the  same  end  of  the  working  beam,  instead  of 
expending  its  force  upon  the  fly  wheel,  may  be  connected  dmectly 
with  the  piston  rod  of  a  pump  for  raising  water,  or  with  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  with  wheels,  as  in  the  steamboat  In  some  steam- 
boats, particularly  those  of  a  large  size,  the  fly  wheel  is  dispensed 
with,  the  inertia  of  the  boat  itself  being  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
motion.   (Art.  330.) 

515.  In  steam-engines  of  the  foregoing  construction,  the  pres- 
sure introduced  on  one  side  of  the  piston  derives  its  efficacy,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  vacuum  produced  by  condensap 
tion  on  the  other  side.  This  always  requires  a  condensing  appa- 
ratus, and  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  cold  water.  An 
engine  of  this  kind  must  therefore  necessarily  have  considerable 
dimensionis  and  weight,  and  is  inapplicable  to  uses  in  which  a 
small  and  light  machine  only  is  admissible.  If  the  condensing 
apparatus  be  dispensed  with,  the  piston  will  always  be  resisted  by 
a  force  equal  to  tne  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  only  part  of  the 
steam  pressure  which  will  be  available  as  a  moving  power,  is  that 
part  by  which  it  exceeds  the  atmos^^rie  pressure.  Hence,  in 
engines  which  do  not  work  by  condensation,  steam  of  a  much 
higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmoephere  is  mdispensably 

*  In  the  engines  eonstrneted  recently  at  New  York,  under  tlie  direetioD  of  Bir.  R. 
L.  Stevens,  a  subetitate  for  tiie  parallel  motion  has  been  intnidueed,  ^at  pcvfonns 
the  task  equally  well,  and  is  much  less  complex.  On  the  head  of  the  pistttn  nd  a 
bar  is  fixed,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  engine.  .The 
ends  of  this  bar  work  m  guides  fbnned  of  two  parallel  and  Tertical  bais  of  iron,  by 
which  the  mmer  end  of  the  piston  rod  ia  conitrained  to  more  in  a  stimight  lina*-- 
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necessary ;  and  such  engines  are  therefore  called  high  pressure 
engines.  The  steam,  when  it  has  produced  its  effect  in  raising  or 
depressing  the  piston,  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  not  being  con- 
densed and  returned  to  the  Doiler  as  in  low  pressure  or  condensing 
engines.  In  these  engines  the  whole  of  the  condensing  apparatus, 
viz.  the  cold  water  cistern,  condenser,  air-pump,  &c.  are  dispensed 
with,  and  nothing  is  retained  except  the  boiler,  cylinder,  piston, 
and  valves.  Consequently,  such  an  engine  is  small,  light,  and 
cheap.  It  is  portable  also,  and  may  be  removed,  if  necessary, 
along  with  its  load,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  locomotive 
purposes.  Hence  its  use  in  small  steamboats,  and  in  locomotive 
carriages  on  railways. 

516.  Although  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  by  the  force  of 
steam  was  entertained  by  different  individuals,  in  different  coun- 
tries, long  before  it  was  carried  into  practice,  yet  the  first  suc- 
cessful effort  at  steam  navigation  was  made  by  our  countryman, 
Robert  FuUon^  in  the  year  1807.  This  year,  the  first  steamboat, 
the  Clermonty  ascended  the  river  Hudson  to  Albany.  Fulton 
never  contemplated  a  velocity  for  steamboats  greater  than  eight 
or  nine  miles  per  hour ;  but  the  average  speed  now  given  to 
boats  on  the  Hudson  is  no  less  than  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and 
sixteen  miles  is  no  tmusual  rate.  Crossing  the  ocean  by  steam, 
as  is  now  done  with  great  speed  and  safety,  is  well  placed 
among  the  highest  enterprises  of  the  present  age.  The  first 
successful  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  by  steam,  were  performed 
hy  two  steamships,  the  Oreat  Western  and  the  Sirius,  in  1838. 

The  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  particular- 
ly at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  rendered  the  passage  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  uncertain,  and  frequently  long  and  te- 
dious ;  but  the  resistless  force  of  steam  has  triumphed  over  this 
difficulty,  and  has  made  the  passage  between  the  two  countries 
sure  and  speedy. 

Steam  is  the  most  manageable  of  all  the  forces  intrusted  to 
man.  It  is  his  sole  prerogative  to  develop  and  direct  this  pow- 
er;  and  so  pliant  is  it,  that  it  is  ever  reaay  to  perform  for  him 
the  humblest  or  the  mightiest  of  his  works. 

45 
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PART  V. — ^ACOUSTICS. 


517.  Acoustics*  is  the  science  v)hich  treats  of  the  nature  and 

laws  of  SOUND. 

It  nas  for  its  object  to  explain  the  origin  or  prodnction  of 
sounds — ^its  propagation  through  different  mediar— its  refiezioa 
from  surfaces — and  the  philosophical  principles  of  music. 

CHAPTER  L 

OF  SOUND  AND  ITS  MODES  OF  FRODUCTION.t 

518.  Vibrations^  in  the  sounding  hody^  communicated  totheor- 
gan  of  hearings  are  the  immediate  cause  of  sound. 

Whatever  may  be  the  remoter  cause  of  sound,  vibrations  must 
be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause,  since  they  always  precede 
or  accompany  it,  and  since  whatever  affects  the  vibration  of  a 
body,  produces  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
sounds  which  it  emits,  while  those  bodies  whose  sounds  are  sim- 
ilar, have  something  in  common  in  their  mode  of  vibration. 

If  we  rub  our  moistened  finger  along  the  edge  of  a  drinking 
glass,  or  draw  a  bow  across  the  strings  of  a  violin,  we  can  in 
both  cases  procure  soimds  which  remain,  undiminished  in  inten- 
sity, as  long  as  the  operation  by  which  they  are  excited  is  con- 
tinued. A  similar  fact  takes  place  with  respect  to  any  other 
sonorous  body,  whose  structure  is  not  destroyed  by  the  mode  of 
excitation  employed. 

519.  Though  all  bodies  may,  by  some  mode  of  excitation,  be 
made  to  sound,  there  is  a  great  difference  among  them  in  the 
intensity  of  the  sounds  v^hich  they  produce  during  the  operation, 
and  in  ihepermanence  of  these  sounds  after  the  excitation  has 
ceased.  Tnus  if  we  strike  two  bells,  one  of  lead  and  the  other 
of  brass,  the  sound  of  die  lead  is  feeble  and  momentary  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  brass.  Soft  bodies,  as  wool,  cotton,  and 
down,  cannot  produce  any  sound ;  and  those  which  are  of  the 
harder  class,  as  rocks  and  stones,  are  not  in  general  sonorous. 
Liquids,  also,  are  incapable  of  producing  much  sound.  The 
quality  of  producing  sound  belongs  to  elastic  bodies,  and  those 
are  the  most  sonorous  which  are  most  elastic.   Glass,  certain 


•  F^anuMm,  to  hear. 


t  Edmburgh  EncjrelopediA,  Art  AemutUt. 
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metals,  strings  when  strained  close,  hard  wood  in  thin  layers, 
and  the  air  itself,  are  at  once  among  the  most  elastic  and  most 
sonorous  bodies.  Yet  this  quality  is  not  an  invariable  attendant 
of  elasticity.  India  rubber  is  extremely  elastic,  but  not  at  all 
sonorous. 

520.  In  comparing  the  properties  of  these  substances,  we  shall 
find  them  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  degree  of  vibrO' 
turn  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  by  the  kngtk  of 
time  during  which  they  can  preserve  a  vibratory  motion ;  those 
substances  which  are  most  capable  of  vibration  being  most  sono- 
rous, and  those  which  can  longest  maintain  a  state  of  vibration, 
also  persevering  longest  in  emitting  sound.  Bodies,  though  of 
the  same  substance,  differ  in  these  respects  according  as  their 
form  varies ;  those  forms  which  are  most  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction and  continuance  of  a  vibratory  motion,  being  also  most 
favorable  to  the  production  and  permanence  of  sound.  Thus  a 
hollow  globe  of  brass  is  far  less  sonorous  than  the  hemispheres 
which  are  made  by  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  since  the 
structure  of  a  globe  is  such  that  the  parts  mutuaUy  support  each 
other,  like  a  continued  arch,  while  the  form  of  the  hemispheres, 
which  approaches  that  of  a  bell,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  a  tremu- 
lous vibratory  motion.*  Indeed,  when  a  body  sounds  power- 
fully, as  a  large  bell,  or  the  lowest  string  oi  a  harpsichord,  we 
can  perceive  that  it  actually  vibrates ;  and  even  in  cases  where 
the  vibration  is  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  we  may  detect 
it  by  the  microscope,  or  oy  some  other  artifice.  Thus,  if  we  put 
some  water  into  a  glass  tumbler  or  basin  and  make  it  sound,  by 
applying  the  moistened  finger  as  in  Art.  516,  the  water  will  be 
agitated.  If  we  hold  the  hand  over  the  pipe  of  an  organ,  we 
feel  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  air  passing  through  it.  Such  ex- 
periments may  be  extended  to  all  solid  bodies  by  placing  upon 
them  pieces  of  paper,  .or  strewing  them  with  fine  sand. 

521.  Vibrations  recurring  at  equal  intervals,  constitute  musical 
soxmds.  All  continued  sounds,  which  remain  in  any  degree  uni- 
form throughout  their  duration,  are  capable  of  being  compared 
with  each  other  in  their  degree  of  acuteness.  When  sounds  are 
equally  acute^  (hey  are  said  to  have  the  same  pitch ;  but  when  they 
differ  in  acuteness,  that  sound  which  is  more  shrill,  is  said  to  be 
acute,  or  to  have  a  higher  pitch  ;  and  that  which  is  less  shrill,  is 
said  to  be  ^ave,  and  to  have  a  lower  pitch,  or  a  deeper  tone.  A 
difference  in  pitch  forms  the  chief  character  by  which  musical 
sounds  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  their  use  in  music.  In  unmusical  sounds,  it  generally  holds  a 
place  subordinate  to  their  other  qualities. 


•  liilUttgtott's  Natonl  Fluloiophy,  p.  133. 
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Mnsical  Bounds  have  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophm 
more  than  any  other  class  of  sounds.  The  superior  |»recision 
i¥ith  which  the  ear  can  estimate  any  variation  in  pitch*  renders 
these  sounds  more  easily  compared ;  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
sonorous  bodies  which  produce  them,  are,  on  account  of  their 
superior  simplicity  of  form,  more  easily  investigated* 

532.  Musical  stbings. — musical  string  is  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness, and  is  stretched  between  two  points,  by  a  force  much  greater 
than  its  weight  The  stretching  force  is  generally  conceived  as 
measured  by  the  weight  which  would  occasion  an  equal  tension^ 
on  the  supposition  that  the  string  is  made  fast  at  one  end  and 
passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  other,  the  latter  being  loaded  with 
weights.  In  the  usual  mode  of  exciting  a  musical  string,  it  vi- 
brates on  each  side  of  its  quiescent  position,  the  extremities  being 
the  only  points  which  remain  at  rest  The  sound  which  the 
string  gives  in  this  mode  of  vibration  is  called  its  fundamental 
sound. 

The  pitch  of  the  fundamental  sound  of  musical  strings,  is 
found  by  experience  to  depend  on  three  circumstances;  the 
length  of  the  strings — its  weight  or  quantity  of  matter, — and  its 
tension.  The  tone  becomes  more  acute  as  we  increase  the  ten-^ 
sion,  or  diminish  either  the  length  or  the  weight  The  operation 
of  these  several  circumstances  may  be  seen  in  a  common  violin. 
The  pitch  of  any  one  of  the  strings  is  raised  or  lowered  bv  turn- 
ing the  screw  so  as  to  increase  or  lessen  its  tension ;  or,  the  ten- 
sion remaining  the  same,  higher  or  lower  notes  are  produced  by 
the  same  string,  by  applying  the  fingers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shorten  or  lengthen  the  string  which  is  vibrating ;  or,  both  the 
tension  and  the  length  of  the  string  remaining  the  same,  the 
pitch  is  altered  by  making  the  string  larger  or  smaller,  and  thus 
increasing  or  diminishing  its  weight. 

523.  The  time  of  a  double  vibration^  is'the  time  occupied  by 
a  string,  in  passing  from  a  point  to  which  it  is  stretched  on  one 
side  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  returning  to  the  same  point 
again.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  time  of  a  double  vibra- 
tion, expressed  in  parts  of  a  second  of  time,  will  be  found  by  &e 
following  operation. 

Let  L  represent  the  length  of  the  string  in  inches ;  u?,  the 
weight  of  an  inch  of  the  string ;  a  weight  equivalent  to  the 
force  of  tension ;  g,  the  rate  of  a  falling  b^y  =  193 ;  and  T  the 
time  of  a  double  vibration  expressed  in  sounds.  Then 


As  the  distance  of  the  string  from  its  quiescent  position  does 
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not  form  an  element  of  the  algebraic  expression,  which  is  ihns 
found  for  die  time  of  a  vibration,  it  follows  that  this  time  is 
independent  of  the  distance.   Hence,  as  in  the  pendulum, 

The  vibrations  of  a  strings  fixed  at  both  ends^  are  performed  in 
equal  times^  whetner  the  length  of  the  vibrations  be  greater  or 
smaller. 

Upon  this  uniformity  in  the  times  of  vibration  depends  the 
uniformity  of  tone;  for  if  we  employ  a  string  of  unequal  thick- 
ness, and  consequently  one  whose  vibrations  are  performed  in 
different  times,  the  sound  is  confused  and  variable,  and  any  other 
mode  by  which  we  destroy  the  isochronism,  produces  a  similar 
effect.  The  same  law  has  been  found  to  extend  to  all  other  cases 
of  musical  sounds ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  uocA- 
ronism  in  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies,  is  essential  to  their 
producing  musical  sounds. 

The  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  a  string  in  a  second 
of  time,  being  inversely  as  the  time  of  one  vibration,  it  is  ex^ 
pressed  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  formula  denoting  the  time ;  so 
that  if  N  represents  the  number  of  vibrations,  we  shall  have  the 

foUowmg  expression :  N  ^j^^^^y 

The  frequency  of  vibration  which  this  equation  gives,  is  found 
to  agree  very  exactly  with  the  result  of  experiments  performed 
with  strings,  whose  vibrations  are  so  slow  as  to  admit  of  being 
numbered. 

524.  The  relation  between  the  number  of  vibrations,  perform- 
ed by  different  strings^  may  be  expressed  by  a  more  simple  for- 
mula; for  g  and  the  two  numbers  being  constant  quantities,  they 
may,  in  this  case,  be  rejected,  and  we  get  the  following  expression : 

N  oB  j^^^.   According,  then,  as  we  diminish  the  length  of  a 

string,  and  the  weight  of  an  inch  of  it,  or  increase  its  tension,  we 
increase  its  frequency  of  vibration ;  but  equal  changes  in  these 
circumstances  do  not  produce  e^ual  effects.  Thus  if  in  different 
strings  their  tension  and  the  weight  of  an  inch  remain  the  same, 
their  frequency  of  vibration  will  be  inversely  as  their  lengths ; 

for  then  N  oc        If  we  make  the  length  one  third,  we  triple  the 

number  of  vibrations,  and  so  for  any  other  proportion.   If  the 

length  and  tension  remain  the  same,  N  ^"^t  or,  the  number  of 

vibrations  is  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  weights  :  conse- 
quently a  string  four  times  as  heavy  as  another  will  vibrate  half 
as  fast.  The  bass  strings  in  most  instruments  have  fine  wire 
twisted  round  them  to  increase  their  quantity  of  matter,  other- 
wise greater  length  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  sim- 
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ilar  tones.   If  the  length  and  the  weight  of  equal  portions  be  the 

same^  then  N  oc  or  the  frequency  of  vibration  is  as  the  square 
root  of  the  tension.  Therefore,  we  must  give  the  string  of  a  violin 
four  times  the  tension  in  order  to  make  it  vibrate  tvdce  as  fast. 

525.  Wind  instsuments. — ^In  wind  instruments,  a  column  of 
confined  air  itself  is  the  vibrating  body ;  and  here  the  vibrations 
are  longitudinal  instead  of  lateral,  as  is  the  case  with  strings. 
That  it  is  really  the  air  which  is  the  sounding  body  in  a  flute,  or- 
gan pipe,  or  other  wind  instrument,  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
the  materials,  thickness,  or  peculiarities  of  the  pipe,  are  of  no 
consequence.  A  pipe  of  paper  and  one  of  lead,  glass,  or  wood, 
provided  the  dimensions  are  the  same,  produce,  under  similar 
circumstances,  exactly  the  same  tone  as  to  pitch.  If  the  qualities 
of  the  tones  produced  by  different  pipes  differ,  this  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  friction  of  the  air  within  them,  setting  in  feeble  vibra- 
tions their  own  proper  materials.*  The  class  of  bodies  vibrating 
longitudinally^  is  not  only  more  diversified  in  its  powers  than  the 
other  classes  of  sounding  bodies,  but  also  more  extensive  in  the 
range  of  substances  which  it  comprehends.  A  uniform  rod  under 
any  solid  substance,  or  a  column  of  air  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
tube,  whose  diameter  is  everywhere  equal,  may  have  its  vibra- 
tion limited  at  both  extremities  by  an  immovable  obstacle ;  or 
both  extremities  may  be  at  liberty ;  or  one  extremity  may  be 
confined  and  the  other  disengaged. 

A  column  of  air,  or  a  rod  of  any  substance,  whether  confined 
or  free  at  both  extremities,  performs  a  double  vibration  in  the 
same  time  that  a  minute  impulse  would  occupy,  when  travelling 
in  a  medium  of  the  substance  through  twice  the  length  of  the 
sonorous  body ;  and  a  body  fixed  at  one  extremity  only,  will 
occupy  double  that  time.  Hence,  the  number  of  vibrations  per- 
formed in  a  second  of  time  by  a  given  body,  is  the  same,  wheth- 
er that  body  be  fixed  at  both  extremities,  or  free  at  both ;  and 
therefore  its  sound  in  these  two  cases  should  be  the  same.  But 
if  the  body  be  fixed  at  one  extremity  and  free  at  the  other,  its 
length  must  be  reduced  to  one  half,  to  make  it  give  the  same  tone 
as  in  the  two  former  cases.  Thus,  if  we  blow  into  a  tube  closed 
at  one  extremity,  it  will  give  the  same  tone  as  we  procure  by 
blowing  into  an  open  tube  of  double  the  length. 

526.  The  different  pitch  of  bodies  vibrating  longitudinally,  and 
free  at  both  extremities,  depends  on  four  circumstances,  viz.  their 
elasticity,  the  temporary  rate  at  which  their  elasticity  is  in- 
creased by  condensation,  their  length,  and  their  specific  gravity, 
the  tone  of  a  body  being  more  acute,  according  as  the  elasticity, 
and  the  rate  of  its  increase  by  condensation,  are  greater,  or  the 
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length  and  specific  gravity  less.  The  letigih  of  the  sonorous 
body  is  almost  exclusively  the  only  one  of  these  circumstances 
which  we  have  completely  in  our  power ;  and  with  regard  to 
ordinary  wind  instruments,  and  all  musical  instruments  where 
common  air  is  the  vibrating  body,  the  length  is  the  circumstance 
of  most  importance,  since  the  elasticity,  rate  of  condensation,  and 
specific  gravity,  are  then  nearly  constant  quantities.  The  change 
of  specific  gravity,  however,  to  which  the  air  is  subject  in  conse- 
quence of  changes  of  temperature,  materially  afiects  the  pitch 
of  wind  instruments.  The  frequency  of  vibration  of  a  column 
of  air  is  found  to%e  increased  about  ,  by  an  elevation  of  30^ 
Fahrenheit.  Thus,  the  tone  of  an  organ  has  been  found  to  be 
higher  in  summer  tiian  in  winter ;  and  flutes  and  other  wind  in* 
struments  become  gradually  more  acute  as  the  included  air  is 
heated  by  the  breatL* 

527.  Bblls. — ^If  a  bell  be  struck  by  a  clapper  on  the  inside, 
the  bell  is  made  to  vibrate.  The  base  of  the  bell  is  a  circle ;  but 
it  has  been  found  that,  by  striking  any  part  of  the  circle  on  the 
inside,  that  part  flies  out,  so  that  the  diameter  which  passes 
through  this  part  of  the  base,  will  be  longer  than  the  other  di- 
ameters. The  base  is  changed  by  the  blow  into  the  figure  of 
an  ellipse,  whose  longer  axis  passes  through  the  part  against 
which  the  clapper  is  thrown.  The  elasticity  of  the  bell  restores 
the  figure  of  the  base,  and  again  elongates  the  bell  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  former ;  and  the  two  elliptical  figures  thus  alter* 
nate  with  each  other,  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  like  the  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum  when  the  moving  force  is  withdrawn, 
until  the  sound  dies  away.  We  may  be  convinced  by  our  senses, 
that  the  parts  of  the  bell  are  in  a  vibratory  motion  while  it 
sounds.  If  we  lay  the  hand  gently  upon  it,  we  shall  feel  this 
tremulous  motion,  and  even  be  able  to  stop  it ;  or  if  small  pieces 
of  paper  be  put  upon  the  bell,  its  vibrations  will  set  them  in 
motion.! 

We  may  conceive  the  bell  to  be  formed  of  an  infinitude  of 
rings,  placed  one  above  another,  from  the  base  to  the  highest 
point  The  rings  situated  nearer  to  the  base,  having  a  greater 
circumference,  tend  to  perform  their,  vibrations  more  slowly, 
while  the  rings  nearer  to  the  summit,  whose  circumferences  are 
smaller,  tend  to  produce  vibrations  oilener.  These  sounds  will 
so  coalesce  as  to  produce  a  mixed  sound,  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  higher  and  lower  ringB.:t 

526.  Thb  voice  and  ths  sab. — ^The  human  voice  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  vibrations  of  the  membranes  of  the  glottis^  excited 
by  a  current  of  air  which  tiiey  alternately  interrupt  and  suf- 


•  Ea.  Eoejrc.,  Art.  AeouiiUt. 
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fer  to  pass ;  the  sounds  being  also  modified  in  their  sabseqnent 
progress  through  the  mouth.* 

'nie  parts  of  the  ear,  and  the  progress  of  sound  to  the  sentient 
nerve,  may  be  simply  described  as  follows. 

(1.)  There  is  externally  a  wide-mouth-  fig,  910. 
ed  tube  or  ear  trumpet,  a,  for  catching 
and  concentrating  the  pulses  of  sound! 
In  many  animals  it  is  movable,  so  that 
they  can  direct  it  to  the  place  from  which 
the  sound  comes. 

(2.)  The  sound  concentrated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ear  tube  falls  upon  a  mem- 
brane stretched  like  the  top  of  an  ordinary  drum,  over  the  tym- 
panum or  drum  of  the  ear,  6,  and  causes  it  to  vibrate.  That  its 
motion  may  be  free,  the  air  contained  within  the  drum  has  free 
communication  with  the  external  air  by  the  open  passage  /, 
called  the  Eustachian  tvbe^  leading  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
A  degree  of  deafness  ensues  when  this  tube  is  obstructed  by 
wax. 

(3.)  The  vibrations  of  the  tympanum  are  conveyed  further  in- 
wards by  a  chain  of  four  bones,  (not  here  represented  on  ac- 
count of  their  minuteness,)  reaching  from  the  center  of  the  tym- 
panum to  the  oval  door  or  window  of  the  labyrinth^  e. 

(4.)  the  labyrinth,  or  complex  inner  compartment  of  the  ear« 
over  which  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  spread  as  a  lining,  is  full  of 
.water;  and  therefore,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanum 
acting  through  the  chain  of  bones  (3)  are  communicated  to  this 
fluid,  they  are  instantly  felt  over  the  whole  cavity.  (Art  382.) 
The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule^  e,  the  three  semi^circular 
canaUf  c,  imbedded  in  the  hard  bone,  and  of  a  winding  cavity, 
called  the  cochlea^  like  that  of  a  snail  shell,  in  which  fibres, 
stretched  across  like  haip-strings,  constitute  the  lyra.  The  ex- 
act uses  of  these  various  parts  are  not  yet  perfectly  known. 
The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be  pierced,  and  the  chain 
of  bones  may  be  broken,  without  loss  of  hearing.f 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  PROFA6ATION  OF  SOUND. 

629.  Ant  is,  in  general,  the  medium  of  sound.  A  bell  struck 
under  the  receiver  ol  an  air-pump,  gives  a  feebler  and  feebler 
sound  as  the  edaustion  proceeds,  until,  when  the  rarefeiction  is 


•  Young's  Leetoni,  1, 401. 
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carried  to  a  certain  extent,  it  emits  no  soimd  at  all.*^  HencCy 
on  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  where  the  air  is  naturally 
rare,  sound  ought  to  be  weaker  than  at  the  general  level  of  the  . 
earth ;  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  fact.  Saussure  relates  that 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  firing  of  a  pistol  made  a  report 
no  louder  than  that  of  a  child's  toy-gun.  A  fact  mentioned  by 
travellers  in  Alpine  countries,  is  explained  on  this  principle. 
They  see  distinctly  a  huntsman  on  a  neighboring  eminence,  and 
observe  the  flashes  of  his  gun,  but  can  scarcely  hear  the  report, 
even  when  comparatively  near  them,  t 

Yet  meteoric  bodies  are  said  to  give  a  distinct  rumbling  sound 
in  passing  through  the  air  at  the  height  of  fifty  miles,  an  altitude 
at  which  the  air  is  rarefied  to  a  degree  exceeding  the  vacuum  of 
the  air-pump.  Dr.  Halley  mentions  an  instance  of  a  meteor,  • 
whose  elevation  was  at  least  sixty-nine  miles,  exploding  with  a 
sound  equal  to  the  report  of  a  very  great  cannon,  or  broadside." 
Probably,  however,  these  sounds  do  not  emanate  from  the  meteor 
itself,  but  from  fragments  projected  from  it,  which  fall  through 
the  air  to  the  ground.  If  the  rumbling  sound"  above  men- 
tioned, proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  meteor,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  air  is  condensed  before  it  to  a  great  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  augmented,  either 
by  condensation  or  by  heat,  the  force  of  sound  is  considerably 
increased.  This  efiect  has  been  experienced  in  the  condensed 
air  of  diving  bells.  ^ 

530.  Air  receives  from  sounding  bodies  vibrations^  which  it  com- 
municates  to  the  organs  of  hearing.  Let  vs  take,  for  example,  a 
cord  of  a  stringed  instrument,  and  suppose  it  struck  when  played 
upon ;  immediately  all  the  points  of  that  string  will  deviate 
more  or  less  from  the  position  which  they  occupied  when  the 
string  was  at  rest,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  distant 
from  the  points  where  the  string  is  fixed ;  and  the  string  will  go 
and  return  alternately  on  this  side,  and  on  that  side  of  its  first 
situation,  by  a  vibratory  motion  occasioned  by  its  elasticity. 
The  particles  of  air  contiguous  to  the  difierent  points  of  the 
string,  assume  motions  similar  to  those  of  the  respective  points, 
that  is,  they  move  backward  and  forward  with  them.  Each 
particle  communicates  motion  to  that  which  is  next  to  it,  that  to 
a  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  particles  of  air  are  reached  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  tympanism,  or  drum  of  the  ear.  The 
air  then  acts  upon  that  membrane,  by  conununicating  to  it  its 
own  vibrations,  which  the  drum  transmits  to  the  auditory  nerve ; 
and  thence  results  the  sensation  of  sound4 

*  Henchel  in  Encyc.  MeUop.  II,  747.       t  Partington,  I.  263. 

X  Hafty,  I,  203. — It  ia  evident  from  the  mechanical  concussion  attending  load 
noises,  that  sound  consists  in  a  motion  of  the  air  itself,  communicated  alone  it  by 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  as  a  tremor  runs  along  a  stretched  rope^ — Herachel  on  Sound,- 
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581.  In  an  open  space,  and  in  a  serene  atmosphere,  sonnd  is 
propagated  from  the  sounding  body  in  ail  directions.  Sounds, 
even  the  most  powerful,  when  thus  transmitted  freely  dirough 
the  air,  diminish  rapidly  in  force,  as  they  depart  from  their  sources, 
and  within  moderate  distances  wholly  die  away.  What  law  this 
diminution  follows,  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  and  is  indeed,  in  the 
present  state  of  acoustics,  incapable  of  determination.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  sound  follows  the  common  law  of 
emanations  radiating  from  a  center,  (Art  7,)  and  consequently, 
that  its  intensity  at  different  distances  from  its  source  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  ;*  but  we  can  estimate  the 
force  of  sounds  by  the  ear  alone  ;  an  instrument  of  comparison 
whose  decisions  on  this  point  vary  with  the  bodily  state  of  the 
observer,  and  whose  scale  expresses  no  definite  relation  but  that 
of  equality. 

Though  sound  has  in  general,  at  its  origin,  a  tendency  to  dif- 
fuse itself  in  all  directions,  it  is  sometimes  more  propagated  in 
one  direction  than  in  others.  A  cannon  seems  much  louder  to 
those  who  stand  immediately  before  it,  than  to  those  who  are 
placed  behind  it  The  same  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  speaking 
trumpet ;  the  person  toward  whom  the  instrument  is  <Urected, 
hears  diistincdy  the  words  spoken  through  it,  while  those  who 
are  situated  a  little  to  one  side,  hardly  perceive  any  sound. 

532.  Sound  is  in  a  great  measure  intercepted  by  the  intervene 
^  tiott  of  any  solid  obstacle  between  the  hearer  and  the  sonorous 

body.  Thus,  if  while  a  bell  is  sounding,  houses  intervene  be- 
tween us  and  the  bell,  we  hear  it  sound  but  faintly,  compared 
with  what  we  hear  after  we  have  turned  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. From  this  fact  sound  would  seem  to  be  propagated  in 
straight  lines.  If,  however,  we  speak  through  a  tube,  the  voice 
will  be  wholly  confined  by  the  tube,  and  will  follow  its  windings 
however  tortuous ;  hence  we  infer  that  sound  is  propagated  not 
in  right  lines  like  radiant  substances,  as  heat  and  light,  but  in 
undtUaiionSf  after  the  manner  of  waves,  such  as  follow  when  a 
stone  is  thrown  into  still  water. 

533.  Though  air  is  the  most  common  medimn  of  sound,  yet 
it  is  not  the  only  medium.  Various  other  bodies,  both  solid  and 
fluid,  are  excellent  conductors  of  sound  ;  and  the  fainter  sound 
of  the  bell  when  buildings  intervene,  as  in  the  case  supposed, 
(Art.  532,)  arises  from  the  fieu^t,  that  wund  passes  vrith  difficuHy 
from  me  meHtan  into  another. 

If  a  log  of  wood  is  scratched  with  a  pin  at  one  extremity,  a 
person  who  applies  his  ear  to  the  other  extremity  will  hear  the 


«  MiUnwto&'f  Nflt  Fhil.  135,  £^|w-^an€hel  on  6oimd,  Encyc  BleUvpoL 
n,  773 
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novmd  distinctly ;  and  when  a  long  pole  of  wood  is  applied  at 
one  end  to  the  teeth,  the  ticking  of  a  watch  may  be  heard  at  the 
otiier  end,  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  when  there  is  no 
medium  of  communication  but  the  air.  The  motion  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry  is  heard  at  a  great  distance  by  applying  the  ear  close 
to  the  ground,  and  it  is  well  known  that  dogs,  by  this  method, 
first  discover  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 

534.  TTie  vsLOcrrr  of  sound  is  progressive.  Thus  when  a  gun 
is  fired  at  a  distance  from  us,  we  perceive  the  flash  some  time 
before  we  hear  the  report.  Thunder  follows  the  lightning  at  a 
perceptible  interval,  although  they  are  known  to  be  cotempora- 
neous  events.  If  a  gun  be  fired  at  a  certan  known  distance,  and 
we  observe  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  report,  we 
may  obtain  the  rate  at  which  sound  passes,  tiiat  is,  the  velocity 
of  the  sound.  Many  years  since,  Dr.  Derham  made  a  number 
of  accurate  and  diversified  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  fixed 
the  velocity  of  sound  at  1142  feet  per  secohd.  The  mean  of  a 
great  number  of  experiments  gives  the  average  velocity  of  1130 
feet  per  second :  but  the  velocity  as  determined  by  Derham, 
namely,  1142  feet  per  second,  is  that  which  has  been  generally 
admitted  as  the  standard.  Since,  however,  the  transmission  of 
sound  depends  on  the  elasticity  of  the  medium,  (Art.  510,)  causes 
which  affect  the  elasticity,  likewise  affect  the  velocity  of  sound. 
Thus  the  velocity  is  a  little  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  air, 
and  consequently  is  somewhat  influenced  by  climate.*  M. 
Goldingham,  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  Madras,  found 
diat  the  velocity  of  sound  was  affected  even  by  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  increasing  regularly  from  the  coldest  to  the  hottest 
months,  and  afterward  regularly  decreasing.  Hence,  fbr  every 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  1.14  feet  is  allowed  for  the 
velocity  of  sound  per  second.  A  similar  gradation  in  the  ve- 
locity of  sound  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  was  observed 
by  Capt.  Parry  in  his  experiments  on  sound  within  the  frigid 
zoncf 

All  sounds  travel  in  the  same  air  with  the  same  velocity,  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  harmony,  an  essential  con- 
dition of  which  is  that  the  sounds  should  reach  our  ears  in  a  pre* 
cise  order,  and  at  exact  intervals.;]: 

535.  Sound  moves  with  a  uniform  velocity;  that  is,  it  passes 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  This  important  fact  was  first 
ascertained  by  Derham,  who  found  that  it  held  good  whether  the 
sound  were  strong  or  feeble  ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  ham- 
mer or  a  cannon ;  in  short,  that  neither  the  strength  nor  the  ori- 
gin of  the  sound  makes  any  difference.   M.  Biot  caused  several 


•  rartington,  I,  363.    t  Phil.  Tnum  18S8,  p.  97.    t  Webitai^  EL  Fh^i.  ld4. 
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airs  to  be  played  on  a  flute  at  the  end  of  an  iron  pipe  3120  £bet 
long,  and  the  notes  were  (Ustinctly  heard  by  him  at  the  other  end, 
without  the  slightest  derangement  in  the  order  or  quality  of  the 
soimds. 

The  velocity  of  sound,  however,  when  transmitted  through 
the  air,  is  slightly  influenced  by  the  strength  and  direction  of  tibie 
toind.  Dr.  Derham  found  that  when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  its  velocity  must  be  added  to  the  stand- 
ard velocity  of  sound,  and  must  be  subtracted  from  it  when  op-  « 
pbsed  to  it*  A  transverse  wind  does  not  afiect  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  slightest  degree. 

536.  Several  distinguished  philosophers,  both  of  France  and 
Holland,  have  recently  made  experiments  on  the  velocity  of 
sound,  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  the  attainment 
of  accurate  results.  A  difiiculty  experienced  by  the  earlier  ex- 
perimenters, as  Derham,  arose  from  the  want  of  ia  method  of  meas- 
uring a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  and  yet  this  was  necessaiy 
where  a  variation  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  second  makes  a 
difierence  of  more  than  eleven  feet  in  the  result.  The  Dutch 
experimentersf  employed  a  clock  with  a  conical  pendulum,  capa^ 
ble  of  determining  intervals  to  the  hundredth  of  a  second,  by 
suddenly  suspending  the  motion  of  the  index  without  stopping 
the  clock.  In  the  French  experiments  a  kind  of  watch  was  used, 
one  of  whose  hands  performed  a  revolution  in  a  second,  and  by 
the  sudden  pressure  of  a  small  lever  could  be  made  to  touch  with 
its  extremity  the  dial  plate,  at  any  instant,  and  leave  there  a  dot, 
without  interrupting  its  motion  or  rotation,  to  efiect  which,  it 
carried  with  it  a  drop  of  printer's  ink,  in  a  peculiar  and  ingenious 
species  of  dotting  pen.  By  the  use  of  these  instruments,  it  was 
found  practicable  to  ascertain  the  interval  between  the  sight  of  a 
flash,  and  the  arrival  of  the  report  of  a  gun,  with  such  precision 
as  to  destroy  in  the  result  all  material  error  which  might  arise 
from  this  cause.  Accordingly,  their  results  afibrd  a  striking 
agreement, — ^the  experiments  of  the  French  gave  for  the  velocity 
of  sound,  per  second,  1086.1  feet:  those  of  the  Dutch,  1089.42, 
both  considering  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  freezing  water. 
But  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  is  increased  1.14  feet  for  every 
degree  of  Fahrenheit ;  consequently,  reducing  the  estimate  to  the 
temperature  of  62^®,  (which  is  the  standard  temperature  of  the 
British  metrical  system,)  the  velocity  becomes  1124.10,  as  deter- 


*  If  a  stone  be  thrown  into  a  small  lake,  the  waves  spread  with  eqnal  rapiditj  in 
all  directions,  in  circles  whose  center  is  the  stone.  If  into  a  nuiningr  river,  still  they 
fonn  circles,  bat  their  center  is  carried  down  the  stream ;  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  the 
waves  arrive  opposite  to  the  point  of  the  bank  above  the  place  where  the  stone  fell, 
later  than  at  a  point  at  the  same  distance  below  it,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream. — Her9ehel  on  Sound, 

t  MoU,  Vanbeok,  &c 
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•mined  by  the  Dutbh  experimenters,  which  ia  deemed  the  most  ac- 
curate resalt  hitherto  obtained.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  in 
ronnd  numbers,  that  sound  passes  through  air  at  the  rate  of 
nine  thousand  feet  in  eight  seconds,  or  twelve  miles  and  three 
fourths  per  minute,  or  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  an  hour, 
^  which  is  about  three  fourths  of  the  diurnal  velocity  of  the  earth's 
equator.  Hence,  in  latitude  42i®,  if  a  gun  were  fired  at  the  mo- 
ment a  star  passes  the  meridian  of  any  station,  the  sound  would 
reach  any  otner  station  exactly  west  of  it  at  the  precise  instant  of 
the  same  starts  arriving  on  its  meridian  ;  that  is,  it  would  keep 
pace  with  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  that  place,  as  it  turns  on 
its  axis,  in  the  diurnal  revolution.* 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  velocitv  of  sound,  the  distance  of  a 


seeing  a  fiash  of  lightnings  and  hearing  the  thunder,  be  six  sec- 
onds, the  distance  of  the  cloud  is  6  x  1 130=6780  feet,  or  1  j\  miles. 

537.  The  air  is  a  better  conductor  of  sound  when  humid  than 
when  dry.  Thus,  a  bell  is  heard  better  just  before  a  rain ;  and 
this  fact  lends  some  countenance  to  an  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  sound  is  heard  better  by  night  than  by  day.  Humboldt  was 
particularly  struck  with  this  fact,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
great  cataracts  of  Orinoco,  which  he  describes  as  three  times 
greater  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.f 

The  distance  to  which  sound  may  be  he^rd,  will  of  course 
vary  with  its  force  and  various  other  circumstances  which  are 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  an  exetct  law.  Volcanoes,  in  South 
America,  have  sometimes  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  ;  and  naval  engagements  have  been  heard  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  unassisted  human  voice 
has  been  heard  from  Old  to  New  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  the  watch-word,  AlFs  Well,  given  at  the  former 
place  being  heard  at  the  latter.  Sounds  are  heard  to  a  much 
greater  distance  over  water  than  over  land,,and  further  on  smooth 
&an  on  rough  surfaces. 

538.  Liquids  are  good  conductors  of  sound.  Indeed,  sound  is 
conveyed  with  far  greater  velocity  m  water  than  in  air.  Dr. 
Franklin,  having  plunged  his  head  below  water,  caused  a  person 
to  strike  two  stones  together  beneath  the  surface,  and  heard  the 
sound  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  By 
similar  experiments,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that,  though  water 
is  a  much  better  conductor  of  sound  than  air,  yet  the  sound  is 


*  Henchel  on  Sound,  in  Encyc  Metrop.  II,  p.  751. 

t  H<kroboldt,  howerer,  accoonts  for  the  greater  andibUity  of  somidB  hy  nijght  than 
hy  day,  from  the  absence  of  those  ascending  and  descencfing  eoirents  A  air  which, 
whQ^  the  Sim  it  shining,  impair  the  nnifoimitj  of  the  medium,  and  thus  diminish  its 
condnctiii^  powen* 


sounding  body  may  be  estimated. 
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Mreatly  enfeMed  by  passing  out  qf  one  medium  into  the  atier^ 
The  most  accurate  experiments  on  this  subject,  are  those  made 
in  the  year  1826  by  M.  CoUadon,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He 
caused  a  bell  to  be  rung  under  water,  and  found  that  although 
the  sound  of  the  blow  was  well  heard  in  the  air  directly  above 
the  bell,  yet  the  intensity  of  the  sound  diminished  very  rapidly 
as  the  olMierver  removed  from  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  it  could  no  longer  be 
heard  at  all.*  To  conduct  the  sound  from  the  water  to  the  ear, 
a  tin  pipe  was  employed,  which  was  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
the  ear  brought  close  to  the  upper  end.  By  this  contrivance  he 
was  enabled  to  hear  the  strokes  of  the  bell  in  water,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  nine  miles.  The  velocity  of  sound  under  water, 
M*  CoUadon  found  to  be  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight 
feet,  or  nearly  a  mile,  per  second-f 

539.  Solid  substances  convey  sound  unih  various  degrees  6f 
facility i  but  in  general  much  better  tlian  airy  and  as  wett  or  even 
better  than  fluids.  By  placing  the  ear  against  a  long  dry  brick 
wall,^Jid  causing  a  person  at  a  considerable  distance  to  strike  it 
once  with  a  hammer,  the  sound  will  be  heard  twice^  because  the 
wall  will  convey  it  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  air,  though 
each  will  bring  it  to  the  ear.|  The  rate  at  which  cast  iron  con- 
ducts sound,  was  ascertained  by  M .  Biot  in  the  following  manner. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  laying  of  a  series  of  iron  pipes  to  con- 
vey water  to  Paris.  The  pipes  were  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  were  connected  together  with  small  leaden  rings.  A  bell 
being  suspended  within  the  cavity,  at  one  end  of  the  train  of 
pipes,  on  striking  the  clapper  at  the  same  instant  against  the 
side  of  the  bell,  and  against  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  two  dis- 
tinct sounds  were  successively  heard  by  an  observer  stationed 
at  the  other  extremity.  With  a  train  of  iron  pipes  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
the  interval  between  the  two  sounds  was  found  from  a  mean 
of  two  hundred  trials,  to  be  1.79  seconds.  But  the  transmis* 
sioQ  of  sound  through  the  internal  column  of  air,  would  have 
taken  2.2  seconds ;  which  shows  that  the  sound  occupied  only 
.41  of  a  second  in  passing  through  the  metal.  From  more  di- 
rect trials,  it  was  concluded  that  the  exact  interval  of  time,  du- 
ring which  the  sound  performed  its  passage  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  train  of  pipes,  amounted  to  only  the  .26  of  a  sec- 


*  It  if  inforred  from  this  Azpeiunent,  that  found  if  r^eotod  bj  the  famo  laws  as 
light ;  when  the  direction  if  perpendicohv  to  the  reflectiag  furface,  (in  thif  case,  the 
f urfaoe  of  the  waterO  it  paafof  without  raflenon ;  hot  the  quantity  leflected  incrcuaef, 
Of  the  angle  of  reflation  is  mors  oblique. 

t  Herseha 

X  Millington,  p.  195. 
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oady  flhowing  that  iron  condacts  sound  about  ten  times  as  rapidly 
as  air  does.* 

If  a  string  be  tied  to  a  common  fire-shovel,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  string  be  wound  around  the  fore  fingers  of  each  hand,  and 
the  fingers  be  placed  in  the  ears,  on  stri^ig  the  bottom  of  the 
i^ovel  against  an  andiron  or  other  solid  body,  very  deep  and 
heavy  tones  will  be  heard,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  metaL  will 
be  clearly  perceived. 

540.  Solids,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  owe  their  power  of  con- 
ducting sound  to  their  elasticity.  By  elasticity  in  a  solid,  how* 
ever,  is  not  meant  a  power  of  undergoing  great  extensions  and 
compressions,  after  the  manner  of  air,  or  India-rubber,  and  return- 
ing readifyto  its  former  dimensions ;  but  rather  what  is  common- 
ly called  hardness,  in  contrailistinction  to  toughness,  a  violent 
resistance  to  the  displacement  of  its  molecules  inter  se  in  all 
directions.  Thus  the  hardest  solids  are,  in  general,  the.  most 
elastic,  as  glass,  steel,  and  the  hard  brittie  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  elastic,  they  are  adapted  to  the 
free  propagation  of  sound  through  their  substance.  But  an  im- 
portant condition  in  their  constitution  is,  that  their  substance  be 
homogeneoiis,  and  their  structure  uniform.  By  the  want  of  ho- 
mogeneity and  uniformity  in  the  conducting  medium,  the  sono- 
rous pulses  are  every  instant  changing  their  medium,  and  the 
general  wave  is  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of  non-coincident 
waves,  emanating  from  dlnerent  origins,  and  crossing  and  inter- 
fering wit^  each  other  in  all  directions.  Thus,  a  glass  vessel 
containing  an  efi*ervescing  liquor,  cannot  be  made  to  ring,  but 
gives  a  dead  sound ;  but  as  the  efiervescence  subsides,  the  tone 
becomes  clearer,  and  when  the  liquid  is  perfectly  tranquil,  the 
glass  rings  as  usual.f 

The  great  power  of  solid  bodies  to  conduct  sound  is  exempli- 
fied in  earthquakes,  which  are  heard  almost  simtdtaneously  in 
very  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  Musical  boxes  sound  much 
louder  when  placed  on  a  table  or  some  solid  support,  than  when 
the  air  afibrds  the  only  conducting  medium.  It  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  kettle  boils,  by  putting  one  end  of  a  stick  or  poker 
on  the  lid,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear :  the  bubbling  of  the 

*  Herachel  observes,  that  from  this  determinfttkm  we  may  estimate  the  time  it 
requires  to  transmit  force,  (whether  by  pulling,  pushing,  or  by  a  blow,)  to  any  dis- 
taace,  by  means  of  iron  bars  or  chains.  For  erery  ekjven  thousand  and  ninety  feet 
of  distance,  (=the  velocity  of  sound  per  second  in  inm,)  the  pull,  push,  or  blow  will 
reach  its  point  of  action  one  second  after  the  moment  of  its  first  emanation  finm  the 
'first  mover.  In  all  moderate  distances,  then,  the  interval  is  utterly  insensible.  But, 
were  the  sun  and  the  earth  connected  by  an  inm  bar,  no  less  than  one  thousand  and 
•evmty.four  dkys,  or  nearly  thnoyean,  must  ebpse  before  a  ioree  ^iplied  at  the  son 
could  reach  the  earth.  The  force  actually  exerted  by  their  mutual  gravity  may  be 
aroved  to  require  no  appredabfe  time  ibr  its  transmisrion.  How  wonderful  is  this  coa. 
flection  }r^HtT9€htl  «s  Swud,  Entuc*  M$iron.  II,  77S. 

t  Hsisohsl. 
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water,  when  it  boUs,  appears  louder  than  the  rattling  of  a  car* 
riage  in  the  streets.  A  slight  blow  given  to  the  poker,  of  which 
the  end  is  held  to  the  ear,  produces  a  sound  which  is  even  pain* 
fully  loud.* 

A  physician  of  Paris  introduced  into  medical  practice  an  in- 
strument, depending  on  the  power  of  solid  bodies  to  conduct 
sound,  called  the  Stethoscope^^  the  object  of  which  is  to  render 
audible  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  neighboring  organs.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  one  end  of  which  is  applied  firmly 
to  the  breast  of  the  patient,  while  the  other  end  is  brought  to 
the  ear.  By  this  means,  the  processes  that  are  going  on  in  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  in  the  large  blood-vessels  about  the 
heart,  may  be  distinctly  heard ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  stethoscope, 
whenskUfully  used, becomes  the  means  of  ascertaining  some 
diseases  in  the  chest,  almost  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  con- 
venient windows  for  visual  inspection."! 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  THE  REFLEXION  OF  SOUND. 

541  •  Sound  is  reflected  by  hard  bodies,  producing  the  well  known 
phenomenon  called  an  ecuo.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from 
the  sounding  body  to  the  reflecting  surface,  representing  the 
course  of  the  sound  before  reflexion,  and  another  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  the  reflecting  surface,  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
after  reflexion,  these  two  lines  will  make  equal  angles  with  that 
surface ;  that  is,  when  sound  is  reflected,  the  angle  of  reflexion 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

The  surfaces  of  various  bodies,  solids  as  well  as  fluids,  have 
been  found  capable  of  reflecting  sounds,  viz.  the  sides  of  hills, 
houses,  rocks,  banks  of  earth,  the  large  trunks  of  trees,  the  surface 
of  water,  especially  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  sometimes  even 
the  clouds.  §  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  an  extensive  plain, 
or  at  sea,  where  there  is  no  elevated  body  capable  of  reflecting 
sounds,  no  echo  can  be  heard.  It  is  hence  easy  to  see  why  the 
poets,  who  convert  echo  into  an  animated  being,  place  her  habi- 
tation near  mountains,  rocks,  and  woods.|| 

542.  An  echo  is  heard  when  a  person  stands  in  a  position  to 
hear  both  the  original  and  the  reflected  sound ;  and  the  interval 


•  Amott's  El.  Phyv.  I,  497.  t  rrH^of,  the  cke9t;  vicvitim^  |o  examine, 

X  Dr.  Arnott  §  Cavallo,  II,  345.  ||  Haily. 
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will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  distance  of  the  reflecting 
eorface  from  the  sounding  body  and  from  the  heareri  and  hence 
the  interval  may  be  made  a  measure  of  the  distance.  If  the 
Bound  of  the  voice  returns  to  the  speaker  in  two  secondB,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  reflecting  surface  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  and  in  that  prop<Nrtion  for  other  intervals.  Thus, 
the  breadth  of  a  river  may  be  ascertained  when  there  is  an  echo^ 
ing  rock  on  the  further  shore.  A  perpendicular  mountain's  sidei 
or  lofty  clifis,  such  as  frequently  skirt  the  sea  coast,  sometimes 
return  an  echo  of  the  discharge  of  artillery,  or  of  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, to  the  distance  of  many  miles.^  The  number  of  syllables 
that  can  be  pronounced  in  half  the  interval,  will  be  repeated 
distinctly;  but  a  greater  number  would  be  blended  with  the 
commencement  of  the  echcf 

When  a  single  obstacle  reflects  the  sound,  the  echo  is  simple ; 
when  there  are  several  obstacles  disposed  at  suitable  distances, 
the  echo  is  complex.  Echoes  of  the  latter  kind  have  been  ob- 
served which  repeated  the  original  sound  forty  times.;];  Two 
parallel  walls  which  mutuaUy  reverberate  the  sound,  may 
produce  a  double  or  complex  echo,  with  regard  to  an  auditor 
placed  in  the  intermediate  space.  The  sound  of  artillery  and  of 
thunder,  is  frequently  prolonged  by  reverberations  in  an  uneven 
country. 

543.  The  furniture  of  a  room,  especially  the  softer  kind,  such 
as  curtains  or  carpets,  impair  the  qualities  of  sound  by  presenting 
surfaces  unfavorable  to  vibrations.  A  crowded  audience  has  a 
similar  efiect  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  speaking.  Halls  for 
music  or  declamation,  should  be  constructed  with  plain  bare 
walls.  Alcoves,  recesses,  and  vaulted  ceilings,  produce  reverbe- 
rations which  often  greatly  impair  the  distinctness  of  elocution. 
Indeed,  the  qualities  of  a  room,  in  regard  to  sound,  are  modified 
by  so  many  circumstances,^  that  the  science  of  acoustics  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  from  the  architect  than  it  has  generally 
received.  Plane  and  smooth  surfaces  reflect  sound  without 
dispersing  it,  convex  surfaces  disperse  it,  and  concave  surfaces 
collect  it.  The  concentration  of  sound  by  concave  surfaces, 
produces  manv  curious  efiects  both  in  nature  and  art.  There 
are  remarkable  situations  where  the  sound  from  a  cascade  is 
concentrated  by  the  surface  of  a  neighboring  cave,  so  completely, 

•  Anott.  t  CaTtUo,  II,  347.  I  Haftj. 

$  The  iuiioiii  Dr.  Sandenvn*  fotmeAj  Profenor  of  Malhematict  in  the  UmTWiitT 
of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  blind  from  the  time  he  waa  a  year  old,  poMawpd  aach 
acutenefli  of  bearia^ ,  that  he  not  only  diatuiguiahed  penoni  with  whom  he  had  ever 
OBoeeonyerBed,  ao  lon^  aa  to  fix  hi  hw  memory  the  aoond  of  their  yoiee,  but  he  could 
aJao  msogomt  places  by  ofaaerving  the  manner  in  which  they  modified  aoond.  He 
eoold  judge  accurately  of  the  iize  of  a  room,  and  of  hia  diatance  from  the  wall ;  and 
if  ever  he  had  walked  over  a  parement  in  courta,  or  piazzaa,  and  waa  conducted 
thither  agtin^  he  oovld  tall  hia  exact  situation,  by  the  note  which  the  place  aonnded- 
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that  a  person  accidentally  bringing  his  ear  into  the  foons,  is 
astounded  by  a  deafening  noise.  Sound  issaing  from  the  center 
of  a  circle  is,  by  reflexion,  returned  to  the  center  again,  pro- 
ducing a  very  powerful  echo.*  Such  effects  are  ol^rved  in 
the  central  parts  of  a  circular  halL  An  elliptical  apartment 
conveys  sound  very  perfectly  from  one  focus  to  the  other.  A 
whisper  uttered  by  a  person  in  one  focus  of  such  a  chamber, 
will  be  audible  to  a  person  in  the  other  focus,  though  not  heaxd 
by  persons  between. 

544.  Whispering  Galleries^  are  constructed  on  this  principle. 
Domes,  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London,  sometimes 
exhibit  the  same  curious  property.^  Concave  surfaces  facing 
each  other,  as  two  alcoves  in  a  garden,  or  covered  recesses  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  street,  or  bridge,  will  enable  persons  seated 
in  their  foci  to  converse  by  whispers,  notwithstanding  louder 
noises  in  the  space  between,  and  without  themselves  being  over- 
heard in  that  space.$  A  notorious  instance  of  a  sound-collecting 
surface,  was  the  ear  of  Dionynus^  in  the  dungeons  of  Syracuse. 
The  roof  of  the  prison  was  so  formed  as  to  collect  the  words, 
and  even  whispers  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and  to  direct  them 
along  a  hidden  conduit  to  the  place  where  the  tyrant  sat  listen- 
ing. The  wide-spread  sail  of  a  ship,  rendered  concave  by  a  gen- 
tle breeze,  is  also  a  good  collector  of  sound.  Dr.  Amott  relates 
an  instance  where  the  ringing  of  the  bells  at  St  Salvador  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  was  heard  on  board  a  ship  at  the  distance  of  one 
himdred  miles  from  land.|| 

545.  The  most  frequent  instances  of  the  reflexion  of  sound, 
are  from  surfaces  ^hich  may  be  considered  as  plane.  In  these, 
the  sound  issuing  from  any  point  seems,  after  reflexion,  to  proceed 
from  a  point  equally  distant,  and  similarly  situated,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  reflecting  surface ;  the  phenomena  differing  a  little 
according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker,  with  respect  to  the  body 
which  occasions  the  reflexion.  If  a  person's  voice  strike  any 
surface  perpendicularly,  it  will  be  reflected  back  in  the  same 
line ;  and  the  time  occupied  between  the  utterance  of  the  sound, 
and  its  arrival  again  at  the  speaker,  will  be  equal  to  the  time  in 
which  the  sound  travels  through  twice  the  distance  between  the 
speaker  and  the  reflecting  surface.   The  interval,  therefore,  be- 


*  If  a  ipherical  room  could  be  conitnicted  of  perfectly  solid  materiali,  perfectly 
polished,  and  a  soimd  were  to  issue  from  the  voice  of  a  person  in  the  center,  thers 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  echo  at  Uie  center,  which  would  probably  be  destractire 
of  the  organs  of  hearin|r. — Latrobe  in  Ed.  Eneyc> 

t  The  HaU  of  SeereUt  u  it  is  called,  in  the  Obseryatory  at  Paris,  is  a  whispering 
gallery.  This  hall  is  of  an  octagonal  fonn,  with  doister  arches,  or  aiiched  by  portions 
of  a  cylinder,  which  meet  at  anvks,  coneqionding  to  those  formed  by  the  sides  of  tho 
building.  The  speaker  appties  his  mouth  very  near  to  the  wall  to  one  of  the  an^es, 
and  the  penen  situated  at  the  opposite  angle  hears  his  voice  dii^inctly . 

t  CavaUo.  §  Amolt.'  U  EL  Phys.  1, 505. 
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tween  setting  out  and  returning,  will  be  fottnd  by  the  following 
role :  Let  x  =  the  interval  in  seconds,  and  d  ^  twice  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sounding  body  to  the  reflecting  surface ;  then 

1 : 1130 : :  a: :  d    X  =  yj^q*   Ifi  therefore,  the  distance  is  less 

Ihan  forty-eight  feet,  the  interval  of  time  between  the  speakei's 
hearing  the  direct  and  the  reflected  sounds,  will  be  less  than  tV 
of  a  second,  and  the  two  sounds  will  seem  to  coalesce  and  form 
but  one  sound ;  but  if  the  distance  exceeds  forty-eight  feet,  then 
the' interval  will  be  greater  than  of  a  second,  and  as  this  in- 
terval can  be  discerned  by  the  ear,  the  two  sounds  will  be  sepa- 
rate, and  will  form  an  echo.* 

546.  The  rolling  of  thunder  has  been  attributed  to  echoes 
among  the  clouds ;  and  that  such  is  the  case  hatei  been  ascer- 
tained, by  direct  observation  on  the  sound  of  a  cannon.  Under 
a  perfectly  clear  sky,  the  explosion  of  guns  is  heard  single  and 
sharp ;  while  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  or  when  a  large  cloud 
comes  overhead,  the  reports  are  accompanied  by  a  continued 
roll,  like  thunder,  and  occasionally  a  double  report  arises  from  a 
single  shotf 

The  continued  sound  of  distant  thunder,  which  is  sometimes 
prolonged  for  many  seconds,  is  not  always  owing  to  reverbera- 
tion, but  frequently  arises  simply  fit)m  the  difierent  distances  of 
the  same  flash.  Although  the  progress  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
through  the  air  were  absolutely  instantaneous,  still,  if  its  path 
were  in  a  line  that  would  carry  it  further  from  the  ear  in  one 
pla«e  than  in  another,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  times  at  which  the  sound  generated  in  different  portions 
of  the  path  would  reach  the  ear.  Herschel  observes  that  if  (as 
is  almost  always  the  case)  the  flash  be  zigzag,  and  composed  of 
broken  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  portions,  some  concave,  some 
convex  to  the  ear, — and  especially  if  the  principal  trunk  sepa- 
rates into  many  branches,  each  breaking  its  own  way  through 
the  air,  and  each  becoming  a  separate  source  of  thunder, — all 
the  varieties  of  that  awful  sound  are  easily  accounted  for.^ 

547.  The  Speaking  Trumpet  has  been  supposed  by  most  wri- 
ters on  sound,  to  owe  its  peculiar  properties  to  its  multiplying 
sound  by  numerous  reflexions.  Hence  is  suggested  the  form  of 
a  parabolic  conoid,  or  a  tube  the  section  of  which  is  a  parabola, 
the  place  of  the  mouth  being  at  the  focus  of  the  parabola.  The 
vibrations  emanating  from  the  mouth  would  then  be  reflected 
into  straight  lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  trumpet,  and 


X  Henchel  on  Sound,  Encyo.  Metiop.,  II,  754- 
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would  thus  go  fbrward  ia  a  eoUeeted  bddy  to  a  distant  ponnt* 
And,  since  such  a  form  is  also  favorable  for  collecting  oistinet 
sounds  into  one  point,  the  same  figure  is  proposed  as  the  most 
suitable  for  the  Ear  TmmpeL  But  the  sound  of  these  instru- 
ments may  be  regarded  as  merely  the  longitudined  vibration 
(Art  525)  of  a  body  of  air,  to  which  momentum  is  given  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  not  by  reflexion  from  the  sides,  but  by  the 
direct  impulse  of  the  moath.f  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  speaking  trumpet.  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
had  a  horn,  by  means  of  which  he  could  give  orde]njo^|iis  whole 
army  at  once4        ^  ir,6~C^2r'ryy.jt^ .  ^*  ^  ^^^^'^^ 

548.  Sound  may  be  conveyed  to  a  much  greater  distance  by 
being  confined,  during  its  whole  transmission,  within  a  pipe. 
Pipes  used  for  this  purpose  are  called  Acoustic  Tribes.  Such 
tubes  are  frequently  employed  in  public  houses  for  conveying 
orders  to  the  attendants.  Dr.  Herschel  employed  a  similar  tube, 
attached  to  his  forty  feet  telescope,  for  communicating  his  obser- 
vations to  an  assistant  who  sat  in  a  small  house  near  the  instru- 
ment, and  thus,  under  cover,  noted  them  down,  and  the  particu- 
lar time  in  which  they  were  made.  Acoustic  tubes  are  com- 
monlv  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  have  at  each  extremity  a 
mouthpipe  like  that  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  to  which  either  the 
mouth  or  ear  is  applied,  according  as  the  person  is  speaking  or 
listening  to  another.  In  the  deception  called  the  Invisible  GirU 
the  sound  of  the  voice  is  transmitted  and  returned  through 
acoustic  tubes. 

549.  Ventriloquism  does  not,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  depend 
on  the  reflexion  of  sound,  but  wholly  on  the  inaccuracy  with 
which  the  ear  judges  of  the  direction  from  which  sound  pro- 
ceeds,— enabling  the  performer,  by  a  variation  of  his  tone  of 
voice,  and  by  seeming  not  to  move  his  lips,  to  persuade  the  spec- 
tators that  the  sound  proceeds  from  some  object  to  which  he  has 
directed  their  attention.  The  imitations  of  difierent  sounds  by 
which  the  ventriloquist  is  able  to  personate  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters, and  to  represent  them  as  engaged  in  an  animated  dialogue 
with  each  other,  are  usually  limited  to  a  comparatively  small 
number,  which  have  been  acquired  and  rendered  very  familiar 
by  long  practice.  Hence,  like  the  performer  on  a  musiced  in- 
strument, he  makes  his  transitions  from  one  sound  to  another  • 
with  a  frtcility  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  force  of  habit 

550.  Sounding  Boards  were  formerly  constructed  over  the 
desks  of  public  speakers,  particularly  in  churches,  with  the  view 
of  aiding  the  powers  of  the  voice.   Their  efficacy  depended  on 
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tlie  reflexion  of  the  sound ;  for  being  near  the  speaker,  the  echo 
or  reflected  sound,  uniting  itself  with  the  direct  sound,  would 
augment  its  force  or  loudness.  In  stringed  instruments,  however, 
as  the  violin,  the  sounding  board  acts  by  receiving  vibrations 
from  the  string.  Thus  by  impelling  the  air  with  a  greater  sur- 
face, it  produces  a  more  powerful  sound  than  the  string  alone. 
Hence,  if  some  weight,  (called  a  muie^)  as  a  penknife  partly  open, 
is  attached  to  the  l^idge  of  a  violin,  the  sound  is  greatly  dead- 
ened, the  vibrations  of  the  string  being  thus  prevented  from  ex- 
tendikig  to  the  sounding  board.* 

The  concave,  undulating,  and  perfectly  polished  surface  of 
many  sea  shells,  fits  them  to  catch,  to  concentrate,  and  to  return 
the  pulses  of  ail  sounds  that  happen  to  be  trembling  about  them, 
so  as  to  produce  that  curious  resonance  from  within,  which  re- 
sembles the  distant  murmur  of  the  oc)ean.t  The  organs  of 
speech  and  of  hearing  have  a  mechanical  structure  most  skil- 
fully adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  sound. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MUSIC. 

551.  On  this  subject,  we  have  room  for  only  a  few  leading 
principles. 

When  separate  sounds  are  repeated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
frequency,  the  ear  loses  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  intervals, 
and  they  appear  united  in  one  continued  sound.  By  this  means 
also,  sounds  harsh  and  dissonant  in  themselves,  form  a  soft  and 
agreeable  tone.  Any  sound  whatever,  repeated  not  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  times  in  a  second,  excites  in  the  hearer  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  musical  note.  Nothing  is  more  unlike  a  musical  sound 
than  that  of  a  quill  drawn  slowly  across  the  teeth  of  a  coarse 
comb ;  but  when  the  quill  is  applied  to  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
whirling  at  such  a  rate  that  720  teeth  pass  under  the  quill  in  a 
second,  a  very  soft,  clear  note  is  heard.|  In  like  manner  the 
vibrations  of  a  long  harp-string,  while  it  is  very  slack,  are  sepa- 
rately visible,  and  the  pulses  produced  by  it  in  the  air  are  sepa* 
rately  audible;  but  as  it  is  gradually  tightened,  its  vibraticms 
quicken,  and  the  eye  soon  sees,  when  it  is  moving,  only  a  broad 
shadowy  plain ;  the  distinct  sounds  which  the  ear  lately  perceived, 
run  together,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  and  are 
heard  as  one  uniform  continued  tone,  which  oonstitutes  the  note 
or  sound  proper  to  the  string.^ 

Nature  presents  us  with  numerous  examples  of  a  musical 


•  Ed.  Ebcvc.,  II,  119. 
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sonnd  produced  by  the  rapid  saccession  of  an  tndiyidnal  sounds 
not  at  all  musical  in  itself.  The  hum  of  winged  insects,  pro- 
duced by  the  frequent  motion  of  their  wings — the  murmur  of  a 
forest,  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  leaves  and  boughs — 
and  the  sublime  roar  of  the  ocean,  constituted  of  the  separate 
sounds  produced  by  innumerable  waves,  are  familiar  examples 
of  the  operations  of  this  principle. 

552.  Musical  intervabf  or  sounds  differing  from  each  other  in 

Eitch  by  a  certain^  interval,  are  found  by  experience  to  be  peca- 
arly  agreeable  to  the  human  ear ;  a  fact  for  which  we  can  as- 
sign no  reason,  except  that  such  is  the  constituticm  of  the  mind.* 
Musical  sounds  have  certain  ratio»  to  one  another,  and  are 
thus  brought  within  the  province  of  Mathematics,  because  the 
number  of  vibrations  which  produce  one  musical  note,  has  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  number  which  produces  another  musical 
note.  Thus,  if  we  diminish  the  length  of  a  musical  string  one 
half,  we  double  the  number  of  its  vibrations  in  a  given  time, 
(Art  524,)  and  it  gives  a  sound  eight  notes  higher  in  the  scale 
than  that  given  by  the  whole  string.  Therefore,  these  sounds 
are  represented  by  the  nupibers  2  and  1,  and  are  said  to  be  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  The  upper  note  is  said  to  be  the  octave  of 
the  lower ;  and  from  its  great  resemblance  to  the  fundamental 
note,  or  that  afforded  by  the  whole  string,  it  is  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  series ;  so  that  all 
audible  sounds  are  considered  as  repetitions  of  a  series  contained 
within  the  interval  of  an  octavcf 

553.  The  length  of  the  entire  string  being  called  1,  the  re* 
spective  lengths  of  the  strings  which  sound  the  eight  notes,  are 
l>  i>  h  l>  i>  iV>  i-  The  sound  given  by  the  whole  string,  which 
is  denoted  by  1,  is  called  the  key  note,  and  the  other  notes  are 
called,  respectively,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth,  and  the  fractions  denote  the  relation  of  each  note  in 
the  scale  to  the  key  note.  Since  the  number  of  vibrations  is  in- 
versely as  the  length  of  the  string,  (Art  524,)  these  fractions  in- 
verted will  express  the  number  of  vibrations  which  produce  the 
several  notes  of  the  scale  respectively.  Thus,  |  denotes  that  the 
string  which  sounds  the  next  note  above  the  key  note  vibrates 
9  times,  while  the  whole  string  vibrates  8  times.  Hence,  the 
series  expressing  the  number  of  vibrations  which  produce  the 
notes  of  the  scale,  are  1,  f,  f,  |,  f,  f,  V,  2. 

But,  on  reducing  these  numbers  to  a  common  denominator, 
and  taking  their  numerators,  (which  express  the  ratios  of  the 
fractions,)!  we  have  the  following  series,  24,  27,  30,  32,  36,  40, 
45,  48. 
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Hence  we  have  the  following  proposition : 

If  a  string  be  divided,  so  that  the  number  of  vibraHons  performed 
by  each  part  in  a  given  time,  shall  be  in  the  ratio  retpectively  of  the 
numbers  24,  27,  80,  32,  36, 40,  45,  48,  the  sounds  of  the  first  seven 
will  be  perceived  as  increasing  in  acuteness  one  above  amther,  from 
Ae  first  to  the  last,  and  wiU  yield  the  notes  from  the  combinations  of 
which  aU  musical  effects  are  produced.* 

554.  By  inspecting  the  last  series  of  numbers,  namely,  that 
which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  successive  notes  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  ratios  between  two 
successive  numbers,  and  of  course  the  intervals  between  the 
several  notes  of  the  scale,  are  not  all  equal  to  each  other. 

1.  The  ratio  of         27  to  24  is  that  of  9:8 

2.  "  80  to  27  10:  9 
8.          «                32  to  30               "  16:  15 

4.  **  36  to  32  9:  8 

5.  "  40  to  36  10:  9 

6.  45  to  40  "  9:  8 

7.  "  48  to  45  "  16 :  15 
Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  musical  scale  three  sorts 

of  intervals,  of  which  three  bear  to  the  fundamental  or  k^y  note 
the  ratio  of  9  to  8,  two  that  of  10  to  9,  and  two  more  that  of  16 
to  15.  The  first  of  these  intervals  being  the  largest,  is  denom- 
inated the  major  tone,  the  second  the  minor  tone,  and  the  thiitl 
the  .semitone.  Th6  scale  therefore  is  made  up  of  three  megor, 
two  minor,  and  two  semitones,  as  represented  in  the  table. 

After  ascending  through  the  first  seven  notes  of  the  scale,  we 
arrive,  as  has  been  alreeidy  intintated,  (Art.  552,)  at  a  note  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  first ;  hence  it  commences  a 
new.  series  of  seven  notes  analogous  to  the  former  series,  each 
note  being  an  octave  above  the  corresponding  note  in  that  series, 
and  therefore  implying  vibrations  twice  as  rapid.  A  third  series 
is  constituted  in  the  same  manner,  called  the  double  octave,  in 
which  the  lengths  of  the  string  are  i  of  those  in  the  first  part  of 
the  scale. 

All  musical  sounds  are  computed  to  be  contained  between  ten 
octaves ;  so  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  that 
yields  the  gravest  note,  is  to  that  which  yields  the  most  acute,  as 
1  to  2^^  that  is,  as  1  :  1024.t 

555.  "When  the  vibrations  are  less  numerous  than  about  16 
per  second,  the  ear  loses  the  impression  of  a  continued  sound, 
and  perceives,  first,  a  fluttering  noise,  then  a  quick  rattle,  then  a 
succession  of  distinct  sounds  capable  of  being  counted.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  exceeds  a  cer- 

•  Playfair*!  OifKtiMf ,  1, 873.  t  lb.  374. 
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tain  limit,  all  sense  of  piich  is  lost ;  a  shrill  squeak,  or  chirp,  only 
is  heard;  and  what  is  very  remaricable,  many  individuals,  no 
way  inclined  to  deafness,  are  altogether  insensible  to  very  acute 
sounds,  even  such  as  painfully  affect  others.  This  singular  ob- 
servation is  due  to  Doctor  Wollaston.*  Nothing  can  be  more 
surprising  than  to  see  two  persons,  neither  of  them  deaf,  the  one 
complaining  of  the  penetrating  shrillness  of  a  sound,  while  the 
other  maintains  that  there  is  no  sound  at  all.f  Few  musical  in- 
struments comprehend  more  than  six  octaves,  and  the  human 
voice  has  only  from  one  to  three^  the  male  voice  being  in  pitch 
an  octave  lower  than  the  female.;]: 

556.  The  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  are  denoted  by  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  which 
are  repeated  usually  in  small  letters,  a,  fr,  c,  &c.,  in  the  higher 
series. 

A  succession  of  single  musical  sounds  constitutes  melody  ;  the 
combination  of  such  sounds,  at  proper  intervals,  forms  chords  ; 
and  a  succession  of  chords  constitutes  harmony.  Two  notes 
produced  by  an  equal  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  and 
of  course  giving  the  same  sound,  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  The 
relation  between  a  note  and  its  octave  is,  next  after  that  of 
the  unison,  the  most  perfect  in  nature ;  and  when  the  two  notes 
are  sounded  at  the  same  time,  they  almost  entirely  unite.§  The 
fifth  (Art.  553)  constitutes  the  next  most  perfect  chord,  while  the 
second  and  the  seventh  are  peculiarly  harsh  discords.  By  ex- 
amining the  scale  of  vibrations  in  Art.  553,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  chords  are  characterized  by  frequent  coincidences  of  vi' 
brationf  while  in  the  discords  such  coincidences  are  more  rare. 
Thus  in  the  unison,  the  vibrations  are  perfectly  isochronous ;  in 
the  octave  the  two  coincide  at  the  end  of  every  vibration  of  the 
longer  string,  the  shorter  meanwhile  performing  just  two  vibra- 
tions ;  and  in  the  fifth,  they  coincide  at  the  end  of  every  two  vi- 
brations of  the  longer  string,  the  shorter  vibrating  three  times 
in  the  same  period.  But  in  the  second,  the  longer  and  shorter 
vibrations  can  coincide  only  after  eight  of  the  longer  and  nine 
of  the  shorter,  and  in  the  seventh,  only  after  eight  of  the  longer 
and  fifteen  of  the  shorter.  Hence  the  concord  is  more  perfect  as 
the  conmion  period  is  shorter.!! 

Musical  intervals,  therefore,  are  divided  into  chords  and  dis" 
cords.  The  octave,  the  major  fifth,  the  major  and  'minor  thirds, 
the  major  and  minor  sixths,  are  concords,  and  are  pleasing  in 
themselves.  The  seconds,  the  sevenths,  the  minor  fifths  and 
mi^r  fourths,  are  discords.  The  chord  consisting  of  the  funda- 
mental note  with  its  third  and  fifth,  and  called  the  harmonic 


•  Phil.TnnBacM  1820.  t  Hencbel.  t  Amott,  EL  Fbys.  I,  481. 
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triad,  ferms  the  m<M(t  perfect  Itamumyt  and  co&taiiis  the  comrtitik- 
eat  partd  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  melodies.* 

Discards,  however,  are  employed  in  musieal  composition;  but 
their  use  is  limited  by  q>eeial  rules.  Their  use  does  not  consist 
in  4dbe  excess  or  defect  of  intervals,  which  when  false  produce 
jargon,  not  music;  but  in  the  warrantable  and  artftal  use  of  such 
combinations  as,  though  too  disagreeable  for  the  ear  to  dwell 
upon,  or  to  finish  a  musical  period,  yet  so  necessary  are  thev  to 
modem  conoterpoint,  and  modem  ears,  that  harmony  without 
their  relief,  would  satiate,  and  lose  many  of  its  pleasing  effects.t 

557.  When  a  long  string  is  made  to  vibrate,  there  are  heard 
not  only  the  note  belonging  to  the  whole  length  of  the  string, 
but  also  more  feebly  the  subordinate  notes  belonging  to  its  half, 
its  third,  its  fourth,  dec.,  thus  giving  to  single  sounds  the  effect  of 
harmony.  Hence  such  subordinate  sounds  are  called,  with  re- 
spect to  the  principal  sound,  its  harmonics.  Often  the  subordinate 
sounds  swell  with  such  force  as  to  overpower  for  a  time  the  fun- 
damental note ;  and  then  if  the  string  be  carefully  examined,  it 
wiU  be  found  to  be  vibrating,  not  as  a  whole,  but  in  two,  three, 
or  four  distinct  portions,  with  points  of  rest  between  them.^  The 
sounds  thus  belonging  to  a  single  string,  and  produced  by  its  spon- 
taneous division  into  different  numbers  of  equal  parts,  constitute, 
when  heard  together  or  in  succession,  the  simple  music  of  Nature 
herself:  It  is  produced  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  JSo* 
lion  Harpm 

556.  Hence  arises  what  is  denominated  the  sympathy  of  sounds. 
If  two  strings  equally  stretched,  and  in  all  other  respects  sunilar, 
but  one  only  half,  one  third,  or  some  other  aliquot  part  of  the 
length  of  the  other,  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  shorter  be 
struck  or  sounded,  the  vibration  will  be  communicated  to  the 
longer  by  the  intervention  of  the  air,  which  vnll  thus  at  once  be 
thrown  into  a  mode  of  vibration  in  which  the  whole  length  is 
divided  into  segments,  each  equal  to  the  shorter  string.  Here 
the  vibrations  imparted  to  the  string  that  is  struck,  are  communi- 
cated to  the  aerial  pulsations,  which  will  impress  on  any  body 
capabk  of  vibrating  in  their  own  time,  an  actual  vibratory  mo> 
tion ;  and  if  a  body  is  susceptible  of  a  number  of  modes  of  vi- 
bration performed  in  different  times,  that  mode  only  will  be  ex- 
cited which  is  synchronous  with  the  alhial  pulsations.  All  other 
motions,  though  they  may  be  excited  for  a  moment  by  one  pul- 
sation, wilt  be  extinguished  by  a  subsequent  one.  Hence,  if  two 
strings  have  any  mode  of  vibration  in  common,  that  mode  may 
be  excited  by  sympathy  in  either  of  them  when  the  other  is  sound- 


}  Amett,  El.  Pby^  1, 478;  Yo^ng^  Nat  im  Ir388;  Ha«y*«       HuI-  h  31S. 
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ed,  and  that  only.  For  example,  if  the  length  of  one  string  is 
to  that  of  the  other  as  2  :  3,  and  if  either  be  set  vibrating,  the 
mode  of  vibration,  corresponding  to  a  division  of  the  former  into 
two,  and  of  the  latter  into  three  segments,  will,  if  it  exists  in  the 
one,  be  conmiunicated  by  sympathy  to  the  other,  in  the  vibra- 
tions of  strings,  which,  from  their  small  sarfhce,  can  receive 
nothing  but  a  trifling  impulse  from  the^  air,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tions excited  by  this  sort  of  sympathetic  communication  are  fee- 
ble ;  but  in  vibrating  bodies  which  present  a  large  surface,  they 
become  very  great.  It  is  a  pretty  well  authenticated  feat,  per* 
formed  by  persons  of  a  clear  and  powerful  voice,  to  break  a 
drinking  glass  by  singing  its  proper  fundamental  note  close  to  it. 
Looking-glasses  also  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  broken 
by  music,  the  excursions  of  their  molecules  in  the  vibrations  into 
which  they  are  thrown  being  so  great  as  to  strain  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  cohesion.* 

559.  The  theory  of  Musical  Instruments  will  be  readUy  under- 
stood from  the  principles  already  explained.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  all  owe  their  power  of  producing  musical  sounds  to  their 
susceptibility  of  vibrations ;  that  the  force  or  loudness  of  the 
sounds  they  afford  depends  on  the  length  of  the  vibrations,  and 
the  graveness  or  acuteness  of  the  soun^  in  other  words  the  pitch, 
on  their  slowness  or  frequency ;  and  that  their  chords  depend,  in 
general,  upon  frequency  of  coincidence  in  the  vibraiians  that  afford 
Sie  several  sounds  of  the  concord. 

The  nature  of  stringed  instruments  may  be  learned  from  the 
violin.  Here  the  strings  are  of  the  same  length,  but  differ  in 
weight  and  tension ;  those  designed  to  afford  the  lower  notes 
being  heavier  and  less  strained,  and  those  for  the  higher  notes 
being  lighter  and  more  tense.  The  lengths,  moreover,  are  alter- 
ed by  appl}ring  the  fingers.  The  several  strings  are  usually  so 
acyusted  to  each  other,  that  is,  so  tunedj  that  any  two  contiguous 
strings  make  a. fifth.  Hence  the  fourth  or  highest  stop  on  one 
string  brings  it  into  unison  with  the  string  above ;  and  the  third 
stop  on  any  string  forms  an  octave  with  the  open  string  next  be- 
low. On  account  of  this  power  of  altering  the  effective  lengths 
of  the  strings  at  pleasure,  of  developing  the  harmonic  sounds  by 
a  skilful  application  of  the  fingers,  and  of  varying  constantly 
the  degrees  of  fulness  or  force  in  each  sound  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  the  bow,  the  violin  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
performer,  an  instrument  of  great  power  and  compass,  while  it 
is  capable  of  greater  variety  than  any  other  musical  instrument 

The  JltUe  affords  an  example  of  wind  instruments.  Here  the 
vibrating  body  is  a  column  of  air,  to  which  different  lengths  are 
given  by  means  of  the  stops  which  are  opened  and  closed  by  the 


*  HuBche!  on  Sonnd. 
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fingers.  The  rapidity  of  the  vibrations,  and  consequently  the 
pitcht  is  also  changed  a  whole  octave  by  the  management  of  the 
breath. 

560.  In  mixed  wind  instruments,  the  vibrations  or  alternations 
of  solid  bodies,  are  made  to  cooperate  with  the  vibrations  of  a 
given  portioix  of  air.  Thus,  in  the  trumpet,  and  in  horns  of  va- 
rious kinds,  the  force  of  inflation,  and  perhaps  the  degree  of  ten- 
sion of  the  lips,  determines  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the 
tube  is  divided,  and  the  harmonic  which  is  produced.  The  haut- 
boy and  clarionet  have  mouth-pieces  of  different  forms,  made  of 
reeds  or  canes ;  and  the  reed  pipes  of  an  organ,  of  various  con- 
structions, are  furnished  with  an  elastic  plate  of  metal,  which 
vibrates  in  unison  with  the  column  of  air  which  they  contain. 
An  organ  generally  consists  of  a  number  of  different  series  of 
pipes,  so  arranged,  that  by  means  of  registers,  the  air  proceeding 
from  the  bellows  may  be  admitted  to  supply  each  series,  or  may 
be  excluded  from  it  at  pleasure ;  and  a  valve  is  opened  when  the 
proper  key  is  touched,  which  causes  all  the  pipes  belonging  to 
the  note  in  those  series  of  which  the  registers  are  open,  to  sound 
at  once.  These  pipes  are  not  only  such  as  are  in  unison,  but 
frequently  also  one  or  more  octaves  above  and  below  the  princi- 
pal note,  and  sometimes  also  twelfths  and  seventeenths,  imitating 
the  series  of  natural  harmonics.* 

For  the  further  elucidation  of  this  interesting  subject,  we  are 
compelled  to  refer  to  more  extensive  treatises,  as  SmitKs  Har- 
monics^ Herschel  on  Sound,  and  particularly,  the  late  work  of 
Professor  Pierce  on  Sound. 


•  Young's  Lecturea,  I,  402. 
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561.  EL&CTRicrrY  is  a  term  derived  from  9^py»  the  Greek 
word  for  anther^  that  being  the  substance  in  which  a  property 
of  the  agent  now  denominated  Electricity  was  first  observed. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  amber,  when  rubbed,  acquires  the  property  of  attracting 
light  bodies ;  hence  the  effect  was  denominated  electrical ;  and 
in  later  times,  the  term  electricity  has  been  used  to  denote  both 
the  unknown  cause  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  the  science 
which  treats  of  electrical  phenomena  and  their  causes. 

The  science  of  electricity  is  hardly  more  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  surprising  and  beautiful  phenomena,  than  it  is  cu- 
rious in  its  history.  The  first  observation  recorded  of  it  was 
made  by  Thales  of  Miletus,t  who  ascribed  it  to  the  functions  of 
some  hidden  animal.^  Theophrastus,$  the  natural  historian, 
mentions  a  stone  called  lyncuriutih  (supposed  to  be  the  tourmalin 
of  modem  mineralogists,)  possessing  the  property  of  attraction 
as  well  as  amber.  He  observes  that  it  is  said  not  only  to  attract 
straws  and  small  pieces  of  sticks,  but  even  copper  and  iron,  if 
they  be  finely  divided.||  This  is  nearly  the  amount  of  what  was 
known  of  electricity  by  the  ancients ;  nor,  so  far  as  appears, 
was  there  a  single  miportant  fact  added  to  the  science  for  the 
period  of  nineteen  centuries. 

562.  In  the  year  1600,  Dr.  Gilbert,  an  English  philosopher, 
published  a  work  on  Magnetism,  comprising  also  many  observa- 
tions on  Electricity.  He  knew  nothing  more  of  this  agent,  how- 
ever, than  as  a  power  of  attraction.  Little  was  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  Gubert  on  this  subject  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century,  when,  after  (he  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society 

*  Amber  is  a  resinous  substance  haybgr  the  appearance  of  indurated  honey.  It 
soroetinies  naturaUy  exhibits  the  shape  of  water-worn  pebbles.  When  heated,  it  ex. 
hales  a  highly  agreeable  odor.  From  its  scarcity  it  bean  a  high  price.  Much  of  the 
amber  finmd  in  the  market  is  brought  from  Fkussia,  where  Ft  la  found  in  mines,  or 
loosely  scattered  along  the  sea  coast;  and  it  ta  found  in  other  countries,  imbedded  in 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sand  and  grayeL 

t  Sometimes  styled  the  ^  father  of  Gfeeian  philosophy.**  Flourished  600  yeaia 
before  the  Christian  era. 

t  Priestley's  History  of  Electricity,  p.  1. 

i  Lived  at  Athens,  300  yean  B.  C. 

XeXsiy  cot  «2^«p»v,  ^  |  Xcirr0r.  ^ri^  sc)  AistXlf  IXfyt^Theophnalni       tBp  Xtfmw 
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of  Londoiiy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  ribilosoph- 
ical  experiments  beg^  to  be  prosecuted  with  a  zeal  before  un- 
Imown*  Boyle^  discovered  a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  elec- 
tricity, and  Otto  Guericke^  constructed  the  first  electrical  ma- 
chine, using  a  globe  of  sulphur,  instead  of  the  glass  cylinder,  at 


But  the  nist  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  re- 
membered as  the  period  when  the  greatest  discoveries  in  electri- 
city were  made.  Orey^X  ^  England,  Da  Fay^^  in  France,  and 
Franldin^^  in  America,  are  the  names  most  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  this  period.  Each  of  these  individuals  made  numer* 
Qus  and  important  discoveries ;  and  the  last  twp  severally  pro- 
posed hypotneses  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
hypotheses  which  have  ever  since  divided  the  opinions  of  elec- 
tricians. 

FcMT  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  term  electric  Jluid  is  employed, 
without,  however,  implying  any  thing  more  than  the  unknown 
cause  of  electrical  phenomena,  whatever  that  cause  may  be. 

*  Honorable  Robert  Boylo»  an  EngUsh  philosopher,  Uyed  in  the  reign  of  Chariei 
the  Second,  and  flourished  about  the  year  1670.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  a  very  zealous  and  diligent  experimenter,  and  dis- 
fhiguished  for  his  virtuea  and  piety.  Though  the  facts  discovered  by  Boyle  were  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  science,  yet  it  may  serve  to  show  the  absurd  notions  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  on  points  of  theory,  to  recite  his  views  of  electrical  attraction. 
He  supposed  that  an  excited  body  emitted  a  glutinous  effluvium,  which  laid  hold  of 
mnall  bodies  in  its  way,  and,  in  its  return  to  Uie  body  which  emitted  it,  carried  them 
back  with  iX^PrwttSeyU  Hi»U  BUe*  p.  7.  . 

t  Otto  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg  in  Germany,  better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
air-pump.  He  was  contemporary  with  Boyle,  and  united  an  inventive  talent  with  a 
taste  for  philosophical  experiments.  His  electrical  machine  consisted  of  a  globe  of 
nlphor,  made  by  melting  that  substance  in  a  hoDow  globe  of  glass,  and  then  remov. 
ing  the  glass  by  breaking  it  This  globe  he  mounted  upon  an  axis,  and  whirled  it  in 
a  wooden  fhime,  rubbing  it  at  the  same  time  with  his  hand.  Guericke  first  observed 
the  electric  spark. 

t  Stephen  Grey,  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government — ^flourished  about  the  year 
1730^-made  numerous  discoveries,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  division  of 
bodies  into  conductors  and  non-conductors, 

'  (  Du  Fay  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris — flourished  about 
the  year  1733 — he  discovered,  among  other  things,  the  influence  of  moioturc  upon  the 
conducting  power  of  bodia»— the  fact  that  ehetrified  attract  uneleetrified  bodies — and 
the  ti0o  different  kindo  of  eleetrieity,  the  vitreous  and  resinous,  or  positive  and  neg* 
ative. 

B  Dr.  Franklin  commenced  his  labors  in  elihricity  in  1747.  The  results  of  his 
experiments  and  observations  were  communicated  in  several  letters  addressed  to 
Peter  Collinson,  Esq.,  of  London,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  written  at  dUfersnt 
tunes  from  1747  to  1754.  Nothing,**  says  Dr.  Priestley,  (Hiet  Elee.  p.  159,)  was 
ever  written  upon  the  subject  of  electricity,  which  was  more  generally  road  and  ad- 
mired in  all  parts  of  Europe,  than  these  letters.  There  is  faai^y  any  European  lan- 
guage into  which  they  have  not  been  translated ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
mal^  them  properly  known,  a  translation  of  them  has  lately  been  made  into  Latin. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  we  are  most  pleased  with  the  smipltcity  and  perspicuity 
with  which  these  lettei*  are  written,  the  modesty  with  which  the  author  propoees 
every  hypothesis  of  his  own,  or  the  noble  frankness  with  which  he  relates  his  mis- 
takes*  wbeo  they  were  corrected  by  mbeeqiieQi  ezpefimtnts/' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

563.  The  most  general  effect  by  which  the  preseace  <^  elec- 
tricity is  manifested,  is  aUraction.  Thus,  when  a  glass  tube  is 
rubbed  with  a  dry  silk  or  woolen  cloth,  it  acquires  the  property 
of  attracting  liffht  bodies,  as  cotton,  feathers,  &c.  When  by  any 
process  a  body  is  made  to  give  signs  of  electricity,  it  is  said  to  be 
excited.  When  a  body  receives  the  electric  fluid  from  an  excited 
body,  it  is  said  to  be  electrified.  Since  there  is  found  to  be  a 
great  difierence  in  bodies  in  regard  to  the  power  of  transmitting 
electricity,  all  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes,  conouctobs 
and  NON-coNDucTOBs.  Conductors  are  bodies  through  which  the 
electric  fluid  passes  readily ;  non-conductors  are  bodies  through 
which  the  electric  fluid  either  does  not  pass  at  all,  or  but  very 
slowly.  The  latter  bodies  are  also  denominated  electrics^  because 
it  is  by  the  friction  of  bodies  of  this  class  that  electricity  is  usually 
excited.  An  electrified  body  is  said  to  be  insutated^  when  its 
connection  with  other  bodies  is  formed  by  means  of  non-conduc- 
tors, so  that  its  electricity  is  prevented  from  escaping.  Instru- 
ments employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  electricity  are  denom- 
inated electroscopes ;  such  as  are  employed  to  estimate  its  com- 

Earative  quantity,  are  called  electrometers.  This  distinction, 
owever,  is  neglected  by  some  writers,  and,  to  avoid  the  unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  terms,  it  will  be  neglected  in  the  present 
treatise,  instruments  of  either  kind  being  called  electrometers. 

564.  The  Pendulum  Electrometer^  is  formed  by  Fig.  fill, 
suspending  some  light  conducting  substance  by  a  % 
non-conducting  thread.  Thus,  a  small  ball  of  the  I  V 
pilh  of  elder  hung  by  a  silk  thready  constitutes  a  very 
convenient  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  and 
examining  the  kind  of  eleo^city.  Fig.  211  repre- 
sents a  pendulum  electrometer^  consisting  of  a  glass 
rod  fixed  in  a  stand,  and  bent  at  the  top  so  as  to  form 
a  hook.  From  this  hook  hangs  a  thread  of  raw 
silk,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  a  small  pith 
ball,  made  smooth  and  round,  and  weighing  onlv  a 
small  part  of  a  grain.  The  attenuated  thread  of 
silk,  unwound  from  the  ball  of  the  silk-worm,  forms 
a  very  delicate  insulator ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes, 
a  common  thread  of  silk  may  be  untwisted,  and  .  a 
single  filament  taken  for  the  suspending  thread.  For  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  learner,  it  may  even  be  safficient  to  saspend,  by  a 
tiiread  of  silk,  a  ball  of  cork,  or  a  lock  of  cotton,  or  a  feadier. 


565.  The  Chid  Leaf  Electrom^er,  represented  in 
Fig.  212,  consists  of  two  strips  of  gold  leaf,  suspended 
from  the  metallic  cover  of  a  small  glass  cylinder.  Bv 
this  arrangement,  the  pieces  of  gold  leaf  are  insulated, 
they  are  protected  from  agitation  by  the  air,  and  elec- 
tricity is  easily  conveyed  to  them  by  bringing  an  elec- 
trified body  into  contact  with  the  cover.  The  ap- 
proach of  an  electrified  body  causes  the  leaves  to  sep- 
arate, or  when  previously  s^arated^  to  collapse,  ac- 
cording to  principles  to  be  explained  presently^ 


566.  CoithmVs  Electrometer,  Fig.  213,  is  an  Fig.  313. 
apparatus  of  still  greater  delicacy  and  perfec- 
tion than  either  of  the  preceding  instruments. 
It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  having 
also  a  lid  of  glass,  in  the  center  of  which  a 
small  hole  is  drilled.  Through  this  hole  passes 
an  untwisted  raw  silk  thread  four  inches  long, 
and  fixed  at  the  top  to  a  micrometer,  by  means  . 
of  which  it  may  be  turned  round  any  number  o 
of  degrees  at  pleasure.  To  the  silk  thread  is 
attached  a  very  fine  thread  of  lac,  H,  having 
at  each  extremity  a  small  pith  ball.  This  lac 
needle  with  its  knobs  weighs  only  one  fourth  of  a  grain.  A 
small  hole  is  drilled  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  at  A,  through  which 
passes  a  fine  wire,  terminated  at  both  extremities  by  a  knob. 
When  an  excited  body  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  knob  at  A, 
the  knob  at  the  other  extremitv  will  acquire  the  same  electricity 
as  the  excited  body.  This  electricity  it  vnll  conmiunic^te  to 
the  knob  of  the  lac  needle,  suspended  by  the  silk  thread,  which 
was  previously  almost  in  contact,  and  the  two  knobs  will  repel 
each  other.  The  movable  knob  attached  by  the  silk  thread, 
will  separate  from  the  other,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  will 
be  proportional  to  the  distance  to  which  it  recedes.* 

By  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  instruments,  or  even  by  means  of 
the  pendulum  electrometer  alone,  we  may  ascertain  the  follow- 
ing LEADING  FACTS,  which  are  so  many  fundamental  truths,  in  the 
science  of  electricity. 

567.  Prof.  L  Electricity  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  all 
bodies. 

Althoiigh  friction  is  the  most  conmion,  and  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive means  of  exciting  bodies,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  means. 
Electricity  is  manifested  during  the  changes  of  state  in  bodies, 


*  ThomKni's  OnUioet  of  &mt  tnd  EHeetridty,  p.  374. 
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gaoh  as  liquefactioii  and  congelation,  evaporation  and  oondmsa^ 
tion.   Some  bodies  even  are  excited  by  mere  pressure  ;  others  by 
I  the  contact  or  separatum  of  different  surfaces.    Most  chemical 

combinations  and  decompositums  are  also  attended  by  the  evola- 
tion  of  electricity,  which  manifests  its  presence  to  delicate  elec- 
trometers. 

If  we  rub  a  piece  of  amber»  sealing  wax,  or  any  other  resin- 
ous substance,  on  dry  woolen  cloth,  or  far,  or  silk,  and  bring  it 
toward  an  electrometer,  it  will  give  signs  of  electricity.  A  glass 
tube  may  be  excited  in  a  similar  manner.  Moreover,  if  we 
bring  the  excited  tube  near  the  face,  it  imparts  a  sensation  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  a  cobweb.  If  the  tube  is  strongly 
excited,  it  will  afford  a  spark  to  the  knuckle,  accompanied  by  a 
snapping  noise.  A  sheet  of  white  paper,  first  dried  by  the  &e, 
and  then  laid  on  a  table  and  rubbed  with  India  rubber,  will  be- 
come so  highly  excited  as  to  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  room,  or 
any  other  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  Indeed,  friction  is  so 
constantly  attended  bv  electricity,  that  in  favorable  weather  the 
fluid  is  abundantly  indicated  on  brushing  our  clothes,  which  thus 
are  made  to  attract  the  light  downy  particles  that  are  floating 
in  the  air. 

568.  Our  proposition  asserts,  that  electricity  is  produced  by  the 
friction  of  att  bodies,  whereas,  if  we  hold  in  the  hand  a  metallic 
substance,  a  plate  of  brass  or  iron,  for  example,  and  subject  it  to 
friction,  we  shall  not  discover  the  least  sign  of  electrical  excite- 
ment In  such  cases,  however,  the  electricity  is  prevented  from 
accumulating  in  consequence  of  the  substance  being  a  good  con^ 
ductory  and  Uius  conveying  the  fluid  to  the  hand,  which  is  an- 
other good  conductor,  by  which  means  it  is  lost  as  fast  as  it  is 
excited*  But  if  we  insulate  a  metallic  body,  or  any  other  con- 
ducting substance,  then,  on  being  rubbed,  it  gives  signs  of  elec- 

•  tricity,  like  electrics. 

Liquids  and  gasesy  by  friction  against  solid  bodies,  excite  elec- 
tricity. Thus,  quicksilver  rapidly  agitated  in  a  glass  tube  elec- 
trifies it,  and  the  blast  of  a  bellows  against  the  projecting  knob 
of  Coulomb's  electrometer,  (see  Fig.  218,)  puts  the  needle  in 
motion.  Even  a  slight  puff  with  the  mouth,  directed  upon  the 
knob,  will  produce  a  sensible  degree  of  excitation. 

569.  Pbop.  n.  The  electricity  which  is  excited  from  glass  and  a 
numerous  class  of  bodies^  exhibits  different  properties  from  that 
which  is  excited  from  amber,  or  sealing  waz^  ana  a  class  of  bodies 
equaUy  numerous  with  the  other. 

The  kind  of  fluid  excited  from  glass  and  analogous  bodies  is 
called  vitreous^  and  that  from  amber  and  analogous  bodies,  renn^ 
ous  electricity.  The  term  positive  is  also  used  instead  of  vitre- 
ous, and  negative  instead  of  resinous* 
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In:  order  to  understand  the  applications  of  the  preceding  terms* 
vitreous  and  resinous^  positive  and  negative^  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  two  hypotheses  upon  which  these  terms 
are  respectively  founded.  The  first  hypothesis  is  that  proposed 
by  Du  Fay.*  It  ascribes  all  electrical  phenomena  to  the  agency 
of  two  fluids,  specifically  different  from  each  other,  and  perva- 
ding all  bodies.  In  unelectrified  bodies,  these  two  fluids  exist 
in  combination*  and  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  By  the  sepa- 
ration of /the  two  fluids  it  is  that  bodies  are  electrified ;  and  it  is 
by  the  reunion  jof  the  two  fluids,  that  the  electricity  is  discharged, 
or  bodies  cease  to  be  excited.  The  second  hypothesis  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Franklin.  It  ascribes  all  electrical  phenomena  to 
the  agency  of  one  fluid,  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  supposed 
to  pervade  all  bodies,  being  naturally  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
It  is  only  when  this  equilibrium  is  destroyed  that  bodies  become 
electrified,  and  it  is  by  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  that  the 
electricity  is  discharged,  or  bodies  cease  to  be  excited.  But  a 
body  is  electrified  when  it  has  either  more  or  less  6f  the  fluid 
than  its  natural  share ;  in  the  former  case  it  \e  positively^  in  the 
latter  case  negatively,  electrified  ;  positive  electricity,  therefore, 
implies  a  redundancy,  and  negative  electricity,  a  deficiency  of 
the  fluid. 

This  much  being  sufficient  for  the  understanding  of  the  terms, 
and  of  the  general  principles  of  these  two  celebrated  hypotheses, 
we  shall  postpone  all  discussions  respecting  them,  until  the  learn- 
er has  become  acquainted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  electrical 

Shenomena,  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  to  judge  of  the  evi- 
ence  adduced  in  support  of  each  hypothesis. 

570.  Prop^  in.  Bodies  electrified  in  different  ways  attract^  and  in 
the  same  way  repel  each  other. 

Thus  if  an  insulated  pith  ball,  (Art  564,)  or  a  lock  of  cotton, 
oe  electrified  by  touching  it  with  an  excited  glass  tube,  it  will 
immediately  recede  from  the  tube,  and  from  all  other  bodies 
which  aflford  the  vitreous  electricity,  while  it  will  be  attracted 
by  excited  sealing  wax,  and  by  all  other  bodies  which  afford  the 
resinous  electricity.  If  a  lock  of  fine  long  hair  be  held  at  one 
end,  and  brushed  with  a  dry  brush,  the  separate  hairs  will  be^ 
come  electrified,  and  will  repel  each  other.  In  like  manner,  two 
insulated  pith  balls,  or  any  other  light  bodies,  will  repel  each 
other  when  they  are  electrified  the  same  way,  and  attract  each 
other  when  they  are  electrified  different  ways. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  the  electricity  afforded  by 
a  given  body  is  vitreous  or  resinous  ;  for,  having  electrified  the 
electrometer  by  excited  glass,  then  all  those  bodies,  which  when 

*  Thii  if  MmeUmM  called  the  hypotheof  of  SymiiieT,  after  an  BngUsh  electrician 
of  that  name,  who  matured  and  illttitmted  the  principle  fint  nurfested  by  Dn  Faj. 
(See  Phil.  Trana.  1759.) 
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excited  attract  the  ball,  afford»the  resiiions,  while  all  those  which 
repeZ  the  ball,  sSord  the  vitreous  electricity. 

6T1.  Prop.  FV.  J%e  two  kinds  of  electricity  are  produced  rimul- 
taneously;  the  one  land  in  the  body  rubbed^  Ae  other  in  the  rubber. 

For  example,  if  we  mb  a  glass  tube  with  a  silk  or  woolen 
cloth,  the  glass  becomes  positive  and  the  cloth  negative.  The 
foregoing  law  holds  true  tmiversally ;  but  the  kind  of  electricity 
which  each  substance  acquires,  depends  upon  the  substance 
against  which  it  is  rubbed.  If  we  rub  dry  woolen  clolb  against 
smooth  glass,  it  acquires  the  resinous,  and  the-  glass  the  vitreous 
electricity ;  but  if  we  rub  the  same  cloth  against  rough  glass,  it 
becomes  positively,  while  the  glass  becomes  negatively  electri- 
fied.* The  following  table  contains  a  number  of  electric  sub- 
stances, arranged  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  are  rubbed 
against  each  other,  any  substance  in  the  list  before  another  be- 
comes positively,  and  any  substance  below  it  negatively  electri- 
fied: 

1.  Pur  of  a  Cat,  6.  Paper, 


The  fur  of  a  cat,  when  rubbed  against  any  of  the  bodies  in  the 
table,  always  affords  the  vitreous,  and  flie  sulphur  alwaj's  the 
resinous  electricity.  Feathers  become  negative  when  rubbed 
against  the  fur  of  a  cat,  smooth  glass,  or  woolen  cloth ;  but  pos- 
itive when  rubbed  against  wool,  paper,  silk,  lac,  rough  glass,  or 
sulphur.f 

572.  Prop.  Y.  Electricity  passes  through  some  bodies  with  the 
greatest  facility ;  through  others  with  the  greatest  apparent  difficulty ^ 
or  scarcely  at  all ;  and  others  have  a  conducting  power  intermediate 
between  the  two. 

Metals  and  charcoal,  water  and  all  liquids,  (oils  excepted^  are 
good  conductors.  Melted  wax  and  tallow  are  good  conductors ; 
but  these  bodies  while  solid  conduct  very  badly.  Glass,  resins, 
gums,  sealing  wax,  silk,  sulphur,  preciouls  stones,  oxides,  and  all 
gases,  are  non-conductors,  or  at  least  very  bad  conductors.^ 
Atmospheric  air  is  a  non-conductor  of  the  highest  class,  when 
perfectly  dry ;  but  it  becomes  a  conductor  either  when  moist  or 
when  rarefied.   The  electric  fluid  easily  pervades  the  vacuum 


*  The  cloth  should  he  attached  to  a  glass  handle  to  insulate  it 
t  When  htack  stocking  are  worn  over  white,  numerous  sparks  are  frequently  ob- 
served on  pulling     the  outer  pair.   The  same  appearances  occur  when  a  silk  gar- 
ment is  worn  over  flannel.   (See  an  interesting  account  of  Symmer's  ejpaiimants  on 
this  subject,  is  Fki6st)ey^  History  of  Electrioity,  p.  267.) 
%  Thomson. 


2.  Smooth  Glass, 

3.  Woolen  Cloth, 

4.  Feathers, 

5.  Wool, 


7.  SUk, 
6.  Lac, 

9.  Rough  Glass, 
10.  Sulphur. 
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of  an  air-pump,  or  of  the  Torricellian  tube,  (Art.  460 ;)  but  theae 
are  impenect  vacuums :  it  is  said  that  electricity  cannot  pass 
through  a  perfect  vacuum.* 

The  conducting  powers  of  most  bodies  are  influenced  by  ohan« 
ges  of  temperature,  and  also  by  changes  of  form.  Water,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  a  good  conductor ;  but  its  conducting  power  is 
increased  by  heat  and  diminished  by  cold.  Steam  and  ice  are 
each  inferior,  in  conducting  power,  to  pure  water ;  and  ice  be- 
low the  temperature  of  — 13^  Fah.  becomes  an  electric  of  tlM 
highest  class.  Snow,  when  cold  and  dry,  is  a  bad  conductor. 
During  a  dry  snow  storm  the  air  frequently  becomes  highly  elec- 
trical. 

The  same  body  frequently  exhibits  great  changes  in  conduct- 
ing power  by  changes  of  state  or  chemical  constitution.  Thus, 
green  wood  is  a  conductor,  dry  baked  wood  a  ncn-conductor ; 
charcoal  a  conductor,  ashes  a  non-conductor. 

573.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  substance  known  that  is 
entirely  impervious  to  electricity ;  for  the  intensity  of  that  agent 
may  be  so  increased  as  to  force  it,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
through  all  bodies.  Neither  is  there  any  body  in  which  the  con- 
ducting power  is  perfect  The  following  table  presents  a  cata- 
logue of  bodies  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  conducting  pow- 
ers: ^ 
Conductors. 

Metals,  the  more  perfect,  or  least  oxidable,  the  better. 
CAorcoa^  better  when  prepared  irom  hard  wood  and  well 
burned. 
Pltimbtigo. 

Cluarcoal  in  fine  powder. 
Pure  Water* 

Snow,  better  when  moist,  wone  when  diy. 
Lmng  Vegeiablei. 
Living  AnimaU. 
FkoMf  Smokef  Skam. 
Rarefied  Air. 
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Lac,^  AmbeTf  Resins.- 

Sulphur. 

Wax. 

Fat. 


•  lib.  Um.  KnowL,  Art.  Electricity,  p.  5. 

t  Lac,  which  ia  placed  at  the  head  of  noa-conducton,  ib  a  ipecies  of  resin,  sold  bj 
the  druggista,  and  w  a  substance  deposited  upon  a  tree  in  India,  by  a  certain  speeiee 
of  imotL-^SMl  Ue,  the  most  eommen  fomi  employed  in  eleotrical  experiments,  is 
nothing  more  than  lac  in  its  potest  form. — SeaUng  wax  is  oabstituted  for  lae  in  elec- 
tricol  oxpefiments,  behig  msde  chiefly  oi  that  mibslanoe.— FisrottAes  aloD,  whiefa  are 
omployed  to  coat  the  suriaoet  of  eleotrical  oppantne,  owe  their  effioacy  to  loo,  of 
which  they  are  chiefly  compose^ 
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Olassj  OemSf  Precious  Stones. 
Sak,  Wool. 
Hair^  Feathers. 
Cottony  Paper. 

Dry  Aimoypheric  Aity  and  other  gases* 
BcSied  Wood. 
India  Rubber. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  remember  that  Metals,  Water, 
and  all  moist  suhstances,  Animal  substances,  as  the  human  body, 
and  the  Earth  itself,  are  conductors ;  while  the  Air,  when  dry, 
aad  all  Resinous  and  Vitreous  substances  are  tum'-amductors. 
These  bodies  are  those  which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  making 
experiments  with  electrical  apparatus. 

574.  Pbop.  YL  Insulation  is  effected  in  various  degrees  of  per^ 
fectionf  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere^  and  the  nature  of 
the  substances  employed  as  insulators. 

K  the  air  were  a  conductor,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  elec- 
tric fluid  could  be  confined  so  as  to  be  accumulated.  It  is,  more- 
over, only  when  the  air  is  dry  that  it  is  capable  of  inscdating 
well ;  hence,  in  damp,  foggy,  and  rainy  weather,  electrical  ap- 
paratus will  not  work  well  unless  the  air  is  dried  artificially  by 
operating  in  a  close  room  highly  heated  by  a  stove.* 

Lac,  drawn  into  fine  threads,  is  the  most  perfect  insulator. 
Compared  with  silk  thread,  such  a  filament  is  ten  times  more  ef- 
fectual in  preventing  the  loss  of  the  fluid.  Fine  silk  thread,  how- 
ever, when  perfectly  dry,  is  among  the  best  insulators,  and  where 
great  delicacy  is  required,  a  single  filament  of  silk  as  it  comes 
from  the  ball  of  the  silk-worm  is  employed.  Its  conducting 
power  is  somewhat  influenced  by  its  color, — black  being  the 
worst,  and  a  gold  yellow  the  best  color  for  insulating.  Glass  is 
much  used  as  an  insulator,  especially  when  great  strong^  is  re- 
quired, as  in  supports  to  various  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus. 
Glass,  however,  is  liable  to  acquire  moisture  on  its  surface,  in 
consequence  of  which  its  properties  as  an  insulator  are  materi- 
ally impaired.  This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  giving  it  a 
thick  coat  of  varnish.  Fine  hair  is  a  good  and  convenient  sub- 
stance in  some  cases  of  insulation. 

In  certain  instances,  conducting  or  uninsulating  threads  are 
required.  Then  fine  silver  wires,  or  linen  threads  first  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  salt  and  dried,  are  used. 

575.  The  sphere  of  communication  is  the  space  within  which 
a  spark  may  pass  from  an  electrified  body,  in  any  direction  from 
it.   It  is  sometimes  called  the  striking  distance.   The  jrp&ere  of 

*  We  have  been  aUe  to  hold  puUie  leetares  cm  electricity,  iOurtnted  by  niuneitml 
experiments,  in  the  moit  nnfavoraUe  Weather,  by  keeping  the  room  highly  heated  hf 
doee  atovea. 
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influence  is  the  space  within  which  the  power  of  attraction  of  an 
electrified  body  extends  in  every  way,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
communication,  A  glass  tube  strongly  excited  will  exert  an  in* 
fluence  upon  the  gold  leaf  electrometer  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
even  twenty  feet,  although  a  spark  could  not  pass  from  the  tube 
to  the  cap  of  the  electrometer  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  few 
inches. 

The  electricity  which  a  body  manifests  by  being  brought  near 
to  an  excited  body,  without  receiving  a  spark  from  it»  is  said  to 
be  acquired  by  Inductim, 

When  an  insulated  conductor,  unelectrified,  is  brought  into 
the  neighborhood  of  an  insulated  charged  conductor,  its  electri- 
city undergoes  a  new  arrangement.  The  end  of  it  next  to  the 
excited  conductor,  assumes  a  state  of  electricity  opposite  to  that 
of  the  excited  conductor ;  while  the  farther  extremity  assumes 
the  same  kind  of  electricity.  Suppose  the  excited  conductor  is 
electrified  positively.  The  end  of  the  insulated  conductor  next 
to  it  becomes  negative,  and  the  remoter  end  positive ;  and  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  points,  there  occurs  a  place  where 
neither  positive  nor  negative  electricity  can  be  perceived.  This 
place  is  called  the  neutral  point 

The  reason  why  unelectrified  bodies  are  attracted  by  excited 
electrics  is,  that  they  are  put  into  the  opposite  state  by  induction, 
and  then  attracted  upon  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  Prop. 
III.  When  they  come  into  the  sphere  of  communication  of  the 
excited  body,  they  immediately  acquire  the  same  kind  of  elec- 
tricity, and  are  repelled.  If  they  come  into  contact  with  unin- 
sulated bodies*  they  lose  the  electricity  they  have  acquired,  are 
again  put  into  the  opposite  state  by  induction,  ngaii^  attracted 
and  again  repelled.  This  process  will  go  on  until  the  electricity 
of  the  insulated  conductor  is  all  conveyed  away.* 

A  body  which  has  been  electrified  by  induction,  returns  to  its 
natural  state  instantaneously  when  the  electrifying  body  is  sud- 
denly withdrawn.  This  is  called  the  return  stroke.  Thunder 
clouds  s(»netimes  put  objects  beneath  them  under  so  powerful  an 
influence  of  inductiout  that  on  the  return  to  the  natural  state  the 
shock  is  so  violent  as  to  destroy  life. 

The  foregoing  general  principles  may  be  verified  with  very 
simple  apparatus,  such  as  pith  balls,  a  glass  tube,  and  a  stick  of 
sealing  wax.  But  the  same  facts  may  be  exhibited  in  a  much 
more  striking  and  impressive  manner  by  the  electrical  machine 
and  its  appendages,  and  our  attention  will  therefore  ^e  now  turn- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  electrical  apparatus. 


•  ThoAK>n*i  OndioM  «f  Heat  and  Eltetridty,  ik  86S. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF  ELECTRICAL  APPARATU& 

576.  The  object  of  the  electrical  machine  is  to  accumulate 
electricity.  It  is  made  of  several  different  forms,  but  two  of 
these  forms  are  predominant,  which  it  will  be  sufEcient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  describe ;  of  these,  one  is  called  the  Cylinder, 
the  other,  the  Plate  Machine.  The  Cylinder  Machute  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  214.  The  principal  parts  belonging  to  it,  are  the 
cylinder,  the  frame,  the  rubber,  and  the  prime  conductor.  The 
cylinder  (A)  is  of  glass,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  long.  It  should  be  per- 
fectly cylindrical,  otherwise  it  will  not  press  the  cushion  or  rub- 
ber evenly  when  turned.  It  must  be  as  smooth  as  possible,  for 
rough  glass  becomes  a  partial  conductor ;  the  former  only  is 
suitable  for  affording  positive  electricity.  The  cylinder  should 
be  so  mounted  on  the  frame  as  to  revolve  without  waddling,  for 
such  a  motion  would  prevent  its  being  in  uniform  contact  with 
the  rubber.  The  frame  (B,  B)  is  made  of  wood,  which  must  be 
close-grained,  well  seasoned,  and  baked  in  an  oven,  and  finally 
coated  with  varnish,  the  object  of  all  this  preparation  being  to 
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diminish  its  conducting  powers,  and  thus  prevent  its  wasting 
the  electricity  of  the  cylinder.  The  fnihber  <C)  consists  of  a 
leathern  cushion,  stuffed  with  hair  like  the  padding  of  a  saddle. 
This  is  covered  with  a  black  silk  cloth,  having  a  Aaf  which  ex- 
tends from  the  cushion  over  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  the  distance 
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of  an  inch  from  die  points  connected  with  the  prime  conductor, 
to  be  mentioned  presently.  The  rubber  is  coated  with  an 
amalgam,*  made  of  mercury,  zinc,  and  tin,  which  preparation 
has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  produce  a  high  degree  of 
electrical  excitement,  when  subjected  to  the  friction  of  glass.  ^ 
The  rubber  is  insulated  by  placing  it  on  a  solid  glass  pillar,  and 
it  is  made  to  fit  closely  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  spring 
worked  by  a  screw. 

The  prime  conductor  (D)  is  usually  a  hoUow  brass  cylinder 
with  hemispherical  ends.  It  is  mounted  on  a  solid  glass  pillar, 
with  a  broad  and  heavy  foot,  made  of  wood,  to  keep  it  steady. 
The  cylinder  is  perforated  with  small  holes,  for  the  reception  of 
wires  (c)  with  brass  knobs. 

It  is  important  to  the  construction  of  an  electrical  machine, 
that  the  work  should  be  smooth  and  free  from  points  and  sharp 
edges,,  since  these  have  a  tendency  to  dissipate  the  fluid,  as  will 
be  more  fully  understood  hereafter.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
machine  should  be  kept  free  from  dust,  the  particles  of  which 
act  like  points,  and  dissipate  the  electricity. 


577.  The  Plate  Machine,  (Fig.  215,)  consists  of  a  circular 
plate  of  glass  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  or  more  in 

Fig.  215. 


*  The  amalgam  rocommended  by  Singer,  one  of  the  ablest  practical  electriciana, 
is  composed  of  zinc  two  oances,  of  tin  one  ounce,  and  of  mercory  u  ounces.  The 
sine  and  tin  may  be  melted  together  in  a  ladle  or  cmcible,  and  poured  into  a  mortar 
previously  heated,  to  prevent  the  sudden  congelation  of  the  melted  metals.  As  soon 
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diameten  turning  vertically  on  an  axis  that  passes  thrcmgh  its 
center.  The  frame  is  composed  of  materials  similar  to  those 
which  compose  the  frame  of  the  cylindrical  machine.  This 
machine  is  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  rubbers,  attached  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  plate.  The  prime  conductor  consists  of  a 
brass  cylinder,  proceeding  from  the  center  in  a  line  with  the 
aajs,  and  having  two  branches,  which  serve  to  increase  its  sur- 
face, and  at  the  same  time  to  connect  it  with  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  plate,  so  as  to  receive  the  electricity  as  it  is  evolved  from 
each  cushion. 

It  is  not  agreed  which  of  these  two  machines  affords  the  great- 
est quantity  of  electricity  from  the  same  surface ;  but  the  cylin- 
der is  less  expensive  than  the  plate,  and  less  liable  to  break,  and 
is  more  convenient,  for  conmion  use. 

578.  The  principles  of  the  electrical  machine,  will  be  readily 
comprehended  from  what  has  gone  before.  It  differs  from  the 
glass  tube,  only  in  affording  a  more  convenient  and  effectual 
mode  of  producing  friction.  By  the  friction  of  the  glass  cylinder 
or  plate  against  the  rubber,  electricity  is  evolved,  which  is  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  prime  conductor,  and  may  be  taken 
from  the  latter  by  the  knuckle,  or  any  other  conducting  substance. 
If  the  glass  and  the  rubber  both  remain  insulated,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  thev  are  capable  of  affording,  will  soon  be 
exhausted.  Hence,  a  chain  or  wire  is  hung  to  the  rubber  and 
suffered  to  fall  upon  the  table  or  floor,  which,  communicating  as 
it  does  with  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  finally  with  the  earth* 
supplies  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  fluid  to  the  rubber. 
In  cases  where  very  great  quantities  of  electricity  are  required, 
a  metallic  communication  may  be  formed  immediately  between 
the  rubber  and  the  ground. 

579.  In  order  to  indicate  the  degree  of  excitation  in  the  prime 
conductor,  the  Quadrant  Electrometer  is  attached  to  it,  as  is  rep- 
resented at  £  in  Fig.  214.  This  electrometer  is  formed  of  a 
semicircle,  usually  of  ivory,  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes, 
from  0^  to  180°,*  the  graduation  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
arc.  The  index  consists  of  a  straw,  moving  on  the  center  of  the 
disk,  and  carrying,  at  the  other  extremity,  a  small  pith  ball.  The 
perpendicular  support  is  a  pillar  of  brass,  or  some  conducting 


M  tliey  are  introduced,  the  j  rawt  l»  rapidly  stirred  with  the  pestle,  during  whieh 
proceit  the  mercury  may  be  added,  and  the  stirring  continued,  until  the  amalgam  is 
ceM,  when  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  paste  or  fine  powder.  ■  A  little  laid  is  added,  to 
giw  the  amalgam  the  proper  consistence  ;  but,  i^  when  applied  it  be  wanned  a  little, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  laid  need  be  wd.  In  hot  weather,  leas  qnicksihrer  is  to  ba 
•mpftoyed. 

*  flftmetimes  the  diviaioiiis  oaniedoiily  to  90^,  whioh  ia  all  that  is  nccasiaiy. 
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sabst&nce.  When  this  instrument  is  in  a  perpendionlar  position, 
and  not  electrified,  the  index  hangs  by  the  side  of  the  pillar,  per- 
pendicnlarly  to  the  horizon ;  but  when  the  prime  conductor  is 
electrified,  it  imparts  the  same  kind  of  electricity  to  the  index, 
repels  it,  and  causes  it  to  rise  on  the  scale  toward  an  angle  of 
90^,  or  to  a  position  at  right  angles  with  the  pillar.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  index  can  never  rise  higher  than  90®,  since  the  knob 
wUch  terminates  the  brass  pillar  is  electrified  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  prime  conductor,  and  repels  the  index  with  equal 
force.*  Nor  is  the  angle  at  which  the  index  remains  suspended 
to  be  regi^ed  as  the  true  measure  of  the  repulsive  force.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  that,  in  order  to  estimate  this  force  truly, 
the  arc  of  the  electrometer  should  be  divided  according  to  a 
scale  of  arcs,  the  tangents  of  which  are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
8ion.t 

580.  When  an  electrical  machine  is  skillfully  fitted  up,  and 
works  well,  on  turning  it,  circles  of  light  surround  the  cylinder 
or  plate,  and  brushes  or  pencils  of  light  emanate  copiously  from 
the  cushion  and  other  parts  of  the  machine.  The  circles  of  light 
consist  of  electric  sparks,  which  discharge  themselves  between 
the  excited  surface  and  the  rubber,  their  passage  being  so  rapid 
as  to  appear  like  a  continued  line,  like  that  of  a  small  stick  igni- 
ted at  the  end  and  whirled  in  the  air.  The  brushes  of  light  arise 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  fluid  escapes  from  points  or  thin 
edges. 

The  experiments  which  were  previously  performed  jon  electri- 
cal attractions  and  repulsions,  (Arts.  567 — 575,)  may  now  be  re- 
peated in  a  much  more  striking  manner,  and  various  other  exper- 
iments added,  which  can  be  shown  only  when  electricity  is  ac- 
cumulated. 


*  Sometimes  when  fhe  knob  ii  m  mall  that  the  deetriettj  cwapeB  firom  it  aa  ftom 
a  point,  it  doea  not  repel  the  index  with  tha  same  force  aa  the  prime  condactor ;  in 
which  case  the  index  riaea  above  90^. 

t  Partington'a  Manual,  Nat.  Fhil.,  II,  157. — A»  electrical  machines  are  expensive, 
and  not  alwaya  easilj  procnred  bj  the  private  learner,  it  maj  be  useful  to  ausgest  a 
mode  of  fitting  up  a  oheap  apparatus.  A  large  tincture  bottle  mav  be  procnredof  the 
apothecary,  for  the  cylinder.  A  cover  of  vrw)d  may  be  cemented  to  each  end,  to  the 
center  ot  which,  next  to  the  bottom,  is  screwed  a  projecting  knob  for  one  end  of  the 
axia,  while  the  part  of  the  axis  to  which  the  handle  ia  attached,  is  screwed  into  the 
center  of  the  cover  of  wood  next  to  the  noxxle.  Thus  prepared,  it  may  be  mounted 
on  auch  a  frame  of  hard  dry  wood  aa  every  joiner  or  cabinet  maker  can  construct. 
A  tinner  can  make  the  prime  conductor,  and  several  other  appendages  to  be  described 
hereafter.  Junk  bottlea  or  long  phiala  aerve  well  aa  insulators,  uigenious  students 
of  electricity  frequently  amuse  themselves  with  making  machines  of  this  description, 
soma  of  which  have  answered  nearly  every  puipoae  of  the  moat  ezpenaive  kinds  of 
apparatus. 

A  cement f  for  electrical  purposes,  may  be  made  by  melting  together  five  ouneea  of 
leain,  one  ounce  of  beeswax,  one  ounce  of  Spaniah  browni  and  a  teaapoonftil  of  plas- 
tar  of  Parish  or  fatiok  dust 
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581.  We  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  effects  of  eleetri- 
city,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  the  electrical  machine,  confining 
ourselves  for  the  present  to  those  experiments  which  relate  to  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  and  the  passage  of  the  spark,  reserving 
such  as  relate  to  light  and  heat  to  future  sections.  The  follow* 
ing  effects  may  be  observed  with  a  machine  of  moderate  pow- 
ers, the  rationale  of  which  the  learner  will  readily  supply  from 
the  propositions  given  in  Art  567,  &c. 

(1.)  When  the  machine  is  turned,  a  downy  feather,  or  a  lock 
of  cotton  held  in  the  hand  by  a  conducting  thread,*  will  be  strong- 
ly attracted  toward  the  excited  surface. 

(2.)  A  skein  of  thread,  or  lock  of  fine  hair,  looped,  and  sus- 
pended by  the  loop  from  the  prime  conductor,  will  exhibit  strong 
repulsions  between  the  threads  or  hairs.  Lamp-wick,  of  light 
and  spongy  cotton,  furnishes  the  best  threads  for  this  experiment. 

(3.)  The  quadrant  electrometer  (Art  579)  being  attached  to 
the  prime  conductor,  the  conducting  powers  of  different  sub- 
stances may  be  readily  tried.  Thus,  an  iron  rod  held  in  the 
hand,  and  applied  to  the  prime  conductor,  will  cause  the  index 
of  the  electrometer  to  fall  instantly ;  and  the  same  effect  will 
follow  the  application  of  any  metallic  rod.  A  wooden  rod  of  the 
same  dimensions,  will  cause  the  index  to  descend  more  slowly; 
and  a  glass  rod  will  hardly  move  it  at  all.  These  experiments 
show  that  iron  is  a  perfect,  wood  an  imperfect  conductor,  and 
glass  a  non-conductor.  In  the  same  manner  the  conducting 
powers  of  a  stick  of  sealing  wax,  a  roll  of  silk,  or  cloth,  and  of 
various  other  bodies,  may  be  illustrated. 

(4.)  If  a  pith  ball,  or  father,  or  any  other  light  body,  held  by 
a  silk  thread,  be  presented  to  the  prime  conductor,  it  will  first  be 
attracted  and  then  repelled,  and  it  cannot  again  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  electrical  conductor,  until  its  electricity  is  dis- 
charged by  communicating  with  the  finger,  or  some  unelectrified 
conductor. 

(5.)  By  placing  light  bodies  between  an  electrified  c«mductor 
and  an  uninsulated  body,  they  may  be  made  to  move  with  great 
rapidity  backward  and  forward,  from  one  surface  to  the  odier, 
being  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  electrified  sui^ 
face.  By  this  means  are  performed  electrical  dances,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  and  amusing  experi- 
ments.! 

(6.)  If  the  rubber  be  insulated  while  the  machine  is  turned, 
the  rubber  and  the  glass  cylinder,  or  plate,  will  be  found  to  be 
in  different  electrical  states ;  an  insulated  body  attracted  by  the 
one  will  be  repelled  by  the  other. 

Bodies  are  electrified  positively  by  connecting  them  with  the 

*  The  condiwtinf  pover  of  linen  or  ootUm  UmadB  la  impiOTed  by  mokteainf 
than  with  the  breath. 
«t  See  Singef^M  EUmetU$  of  EUctrieityt  for  a  good  MlectMni  of  thew  ezperimente 
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glass,  by  means  of  the  prime  condactor,  and  negatively  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  rubber,  the  latter  being  insulated,  and  the 
prime  conductor  uninsulated. 

(7.)  An  electrified  body  frequently  exhibits  a  tendency  to  sep- 
arate into  minute  parts,  these  parts  being  endued  with  the  power 
of  mutual  repulsion.  Thus,  a  look  of  cotton,  when  electrified, 
is  separated  into  its  minutest  fibres.  Melted  sealing  wax,  when 
attached  by  a  wire  to  the  prime  conductor,  is  divided  into  fila- 
ments so  small  as  to  resemble  red  wool.  Water,  dropping  from 
a  capillary  syphon  tube,  on  being  electrified,  is  made  to  run  out 
in  a  great  number  of  exceedingly  fine  streams.  Water,  spouting 
from  an  air  fountain,  (Art.  458,)  is  divided  into  a  number  of  rays, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  brush. 

(8.)  A  portion  of  electrified  air,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
repulsion  between  its  particles,  expands,  and  when  at  liberty  to 
escape,  becomes  rarefied.  Thus,  a  current  of  air  may  be  set  in 
motion  from  an  electrified  point,  or  small  ball,  or  be  made  to  is- 
sue from  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  experiments  which  may  be  per- 
formed with  the  common  electrical  machines,  in  addition  to  those 
which  are  connected  with  light  and  heat,  to  be  more  particular- 
ly described  hereafter. 

TOBSIOK  BALAKCB.  (^^  / 

582.  The  instrument  called  the  Torsion  Balance,  invented  by 
Coulomb,*  exceeds  all  others  in  delicacy  and  the  power  of  meas- 
uring small  forces ;  and  in  the  skillful  hands  of  the  inventor,  it 
furnished  the  means  of  very  refined  investigations  into  the  most 
hidden  laws  of  electricity.  The  same  instrument  was  also  ap- 
plied to  similar  researches  in  several  other  branches  of  physics, 
afibrding  in  each  case  an  example  of  the  most  refined  experi- 
mental analysis. 

The  force  employed  to  estimate  any  given  power  of  electric 
attraction,  is  the  force  of  iorsum ;  that  is,  the  efibrt  made  by  a 
twisted  thread  or  wire  to  untwist  itself.  Since  the  thread  may 
be  small  to  any  extent,  and  may  be  of  any  length,  (and  the  force 
of  torsion  is  found  to  be  inversely  as  the  length,  and  directly  as 
the  fourth  power  of  the  thickness,t)  the  degrees  by  which  this 
force  is  increased  as  the  thread  is  turned,  may  difier  from  each 
other  by  the  smallest  conceivable  quantity,  and  yet  be  separated 
by  spaces  far  enough  asunder  to  be  susceptible  of  being  measured 

*  Charles  Augustufl  Coulomb,  wag  a  very  dntiDguisfaed  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  remarkable  for  his  aaeiduity  and  precieion  in  experimental  lesearchea.  He 
flottiished  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  His  experiments  on  electricity, 
magnetism,  friction,  and  the  resistance  of  fluids,  ure  among  the  finest  in  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

t  Biot,  IV€cis  EL  tome  I,  339. 
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-with  the  utmost  precision  ;  and  thus  any  force,  as  that  of  elec- 
trical attraction,  required  to  hold  the  successive  degrees  of  the 
force  of  torsion  in  equilibrium,  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  If, 
by  a  fine  thread,  (which  may  be  either  the  smallest  filament  of 
silk,  or  the  finest  silver  wire,)  we  suspend  a  horizontal  needle, 
as  in  the  electrometer  represented  in  Fig.  213,  the  least  conceiv- 
able force  applied  at  the  extremities  of  the  needle,  will  put  it  in 
motion.  A  lever  an  inch  long,  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  silk  four 
inches  in  length,  requires  a  force  only  the  sixty  thousandth  part 
of  a  grain,  to  twist  it  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees. 

583.  The  construction  of  the  instrument  is  as 
follows.  In  order  to  guard  the  suspended  needle 
from  the  agitations  of  the  air,  it  is  protected  by  a 
glass  cylinder,  AB,  having  a  movable  lid,  G,  from 
the  center  of  which  rises  a  smaller  glass  cylinder, 
D,  which  covers  the  suspending  thread ;  this  latter 
cylinder  is  surmounted  by  a  graduated  circle,  M, 
upon  which  moves  a  pointer  or  index,  connected  at 
the  center  with  the  suspending  thread,  which  is 
twisted  when  the  index  is  turned.  The  lid,  C,  is 
perforated  with  a  hole  to  allow  access  to  the  pith 
ball  of  the  needle.  In  the  figure,  this  opening  is 
represented  as  closed  by  the  handle  of  a  movable  rod  of  glass  or 
lac,  which  insulates  the  ball  a,  by  which  electricity  is  conveyed 
to  the  ball  b  of  the  needle.  On  a  level  with  the  needle  is  a  cir- 
cular band,  graduated  into  degrees  and  minutes.  It  is  usually 
made  of  paper,  and  pasted  around  the  cylinder. 

To  prepare  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  the  index  on  M  is 
set  opposite  to  zero,  and  then  the  circle,  conveying  the  index 
along  with  it,  is  turned,  until  the  ball  of  the  needle  rests  opposite 
to  zero,  on  its  graduated  circle.  In  this  situation,  the  suspending 
thread  is  entirely  untwisted,  or  free  from  torsion.  Now  let  the 
ball  a  be  electrified,  by  receiving  a  spark  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor, and  let  it  be  introduced  to  the  level  of  the  needle.  The 
ball  b  of  the  needle  being  unelectrified,  is  first  attracted  to  the 
electrified  ball,  imbibes  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  and  is  then 
repelled  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  electricity.  On  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
instrument,  only  a  very  small  charge  must  be  applied  ;  otherwise 
the  agitation  of  the  needle  will  be  in  danger  of  breaking  the 
thread,*  or  the  arc  described  bv  the  needle  will  be  inconvenient- 
ly large.  The  charge  is  therefore  applied  from  a  pin's  head,  the 
pin  itself  being  concealed  in  sealing  wax.  The  pin's  head  being 
electrified,  it  is  touched  by  the  ball  a,  by  means  of  which,  the 
charge  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  and  made  to  communicate 

*  The  filament  used  by  Coulomb  in  some  of  his  experiment!,  was  «  alver  wire,  a 
foot  of  which  weighed  only  one  sixteenth  of  «  grain. 
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"With  the  hall  b  of  the  needle.  Suppose  the  force  of  repulsion  be- 
tween the  two  balls  to  be  such,  that  the  needle  will  finally  settle 
at  the  distance  of  36^  from  zero,  or  the  point  where  it  was  qui- 
escent, it  would  describe  a  greater  arc  in  that  direction,  were 
not  its  motion  counteracted  by  the  force  of  torsion,  exerted  by 
the  suspending  wire. 

584.  Our  object,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  to  estimate  the  force 
of  this  repulsion  at  different  distances  from  the  electrified  ball  a. 
This  is  done  by  finding  the  relative  forces  of  torsion  required  to 
bring  those  respective  forces  of  repulsion  to  an  equilibriunL  We 
therefore  turn  the  index  upon  the  circle  M  in  a  direction  opporite 
to  that  in  which  the  needle  moved,  and  observe  the  number  of 
degrees  through  which  the  index  must  be  turned,  in  order  to 
make  the  ball  b  approach  to  any  given  distance  Fig.  187. 
of  the  ball  a.  Coulomb  proceeded  as  follows. 
The  ball  b  being  electrified  by  contact  with  a, 
receded  from  it,  describing  ati  arc  of  36^  The 
index  on  the  circle  M  was  then  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  until  the  needle  was  carried 
back  to  the  distance  of  18^,  which  required 
the  index  to  be  turned  over  126°.  Again  the 
index  was  turned  until  the  needle  was  brought  to  the  distance 
of  8^^  which  required  it  to  be  turned  over  567^.  Let  abd  re- 
present the  circle  in  which  these  movements  were  performed,  c 
being  its  center.  Take  cA  equal  to  36^,  then  b  will  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  needle  after  the  first  repulsion.  The  index  miich 
carries  the  thread,  being  now  turned  backward  126®,  the  baU  6, 
were  it  free  to  move,  would  be  carried  over  the  same  arc  to  d', 
126°  beyond  a,  but  on  account  of  the  repulsion  of  the  ball  a,  it 
stops  short  at  V,  at  the  distance  of  18°  from  a.  Therefore,  the 
force  of  repulsion  of  the  two  balls  is  126^-1-18^=144°.  In  the 
third  case,  where  the  index  was  turned  567°,  and  the  needle 
brought  to  the  distance  of  8|°  of  a,  were  it  not  for  the  repulsion 
between  the  balls,  the  needle  would  have  been  carried  667°  be- 
yond ato  d,  but  stops  short  of  a  8|°  ;  therefore,  that  repulsion  is 
equal  to  567*-|-8i=675J°.  Hence,  the  respective  forces  of  re- 
pulsion exerted  at  the  several  distances,  were  as  follows : 

36°      ...      -     86  which  are  1  :  1. 

18^.      -      .      -      .144  i:  4. 

8}°      -      .      .      .   676J  ^  i :  16,  nearly. 

It  appears  that  the  distances  are  to  one  another  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  numbers  1,  |,  ^,  while  the  corresponding  forces  are 
as  1,  4,  16  ;  that  is,  the  force  of  repulsion  between  two  electrified 
bodies^  at  different  distances,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.* 
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The  same  law,  therefore,  governs  the  electrical  forces  as  that 
which  prevails  among  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

585.  Analogous  experiments  prove  that  attraction  obeys  the 
same  law.  Some  practical  difficulty  was  experienced  by  Coulomb, 
in  his  experiments  on  attraction,  since,  when  the  balls  are  differ- 
ently electrified,  as  they  must  of  course  be  in  experiments  on  at- 
traction, they  will  come  together  if  brought  within  moderate 
distances  of  each  other.  But  the  law  was  satisfactorily  shown 
to  hold  good,  at  such  distances  as  were  susceptible  of  measure- 
ment, and  the  law  was  further  established  by  a  process  totally 
different  from  the  preceding.  It  consisted  in  bringing  the  sus- 
pended needle  near  to  an  insulated  electrified  sphere,  by  which 
it  is  made  to  oscillate  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to 
its  degree  of  proximity.  The  number  of  oscillations,  in  a  given 
time,  is  a  measure  of  the  force  of  attraction,  as  the  number  of 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum  measures  the  force  of  gravity,  being 
universally  as  the  square  root  of  the  forces.  (Art  183.)  The 
proposition  may  therefore  be  stated  in  general  terms — 

The  force  of  electrical  attraction  or  repulsion^  at  diferent  distant 
ces  from  an  electrified  body^  varies  inverwdy  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

BATE  AT  WHIOa  CHAECffiD  BODIES  LOSE  THEOL  SLBCTTXICnT. 

586.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  an  insulated  conduct- 
or, charged  with  electricity,  is  suffered  to  remain  untouched  for 
a  certain  time,  it  will  graidually  lose  its  charge.  Now  since,  in 
some  of  the  delicate  researches  of  Coulomb,  a  considerable  time 
was  necessarily  occupied,  the  electrified  bodies  under  examina- 
tion might  change  their  degree  of  excitement  during  the  experi- 
ments, and  thus  give  a  fallacious  result.  It  became  important, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  law  according  to  which  this  dissipar 
tion  or  loss  of  electricity  took  place,  and  to  make  suitable  allow- 
ance for  it 

Three  causes  chiefly  operate  in  depriving  a  body  under  these 
circumstances  of  its  electricity : — ^iirst,  tiie  imperfection  of  bodies 
employed  as  insulators ;  secbndly,  the  contact  of  successive  por- 
tions of  air,  every  particle  of  which  carries  off  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  fluid ;  thirdly,  the  presence  of  moisture,  which  increases 
the  conducting  powers  of  all  surfaces.  (Art.  573.)  No  sub- 
stance is  actually  impervious  to  electricity ;  that  is,  there  is  no 
substance  known,  of  which  any  portion,  however  small,  will  in- 
sulate perfectly  any  charge  however  great.  Still,  by  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  the  charge,  or  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
substance  it  has  to  traverse,  a  degree  of  insulation  may  be  ob- 
tained in  which  the  escape  of  the  fluid  is  imperceptible.  This 
tendency  of  electricity  to  escape  firom  chained  bodies,  is  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  those  bodies,  being  the  same* 
under  similar  circumstances,  for  balls  of  wax,  copper,  elder  pith, 
and  various  other  substances.  The  same  tendency  is  equally 
independent  of  the  shape  and  magnitude  of  bodies,  unless  when 
the  intensity  of  the  charge  is  high ;  in  which  case,  a  figure  that 
involves  points  and  edges  favors  the  dissipation  of  the  fluid 
When  bodies  are  highly  charged,  the  electricity  is  lost  with  com- 
parative rapidity ;  more  slowly  as  the  charge  is  less ;  and  the 
air  being  dry,  and  the  insulator  of  a  proper  length,  a  certain 
chaiiie  ^1  be  retained  without  further  loss.* 

But  the  chief  source  of  dissipation  of  the  electric  charge,  arises 
from  moisture,  either  existing  in  the  air,  or  settling  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  insulating  supports,  or  imbibed  into  the  fibres  of  in- 
sulating threads. 

niBTRnitTTIOK  OF  ELBCTRICITT. 

587.  Does  electricity  reside  only  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  or  is 
it  expanded  throughout  the  whole  of  their  substance  ?  Coating 
a  conductor  with  some  non-conducting  substance,  (as  a  wire  with 
sealing-wax,  leaving  the  ends  naked,)  does  not  in  the  least  im- 
pede the  passage  of  fluid  through  it.  Indeed,  every  conductor 
may  be  considered  as  really  in  this  situation,  being  in  contact 
with  a  stratum  of  air  on  every  side,  which,  when  dry,  is  a  good 
non-conductor.  The  conclusion  from  this  fact  is,  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  fluid  is  not  confined  to  the  surface,  mathematically 
considered,  but  must,  at  least,  occupy  the  exterior  stratum  of  the 
conductor.  It  was  found,  however,  by  Coulomb,  that  if,  of  two 
bodies  of  equal  surface  and  similar  form,  as  two  equal  spheres, 
one  be  electrified,  and  the  other  be  brought  into  contact  with  it, 
the  electricity  will  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and  that 
this  takes  pltuse  when  one  sphere  is  solid  and  the  other  hollow, 
equally  as  when  both  spheres  are  solid.  Hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  electricity  resides  only  at  or  very  near  the  surfaces  of  bodies.! 

588.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Fig.  218. 
an  experiment,  proposed  by  M.  Biot4  Let  S, 
(Fig.  218,)  represent  any  spheroid  of  con- 
ducting matter,  suspended  by  a  thread  of 
some  perfectly  insulating  substance.  Let  E, 
£,  be  two  caps  formed  of  gilt  paper,  tinfoil, 
or  any  other  conductor,  and  such  that  when  united,  they  accu« 


*  Lmm,  Encyc.  Metxx>p. 

t  Although  dectricity  raridei  only  at  the  turfuces  of  bodies,  yet  the  condiicting 
]Kmer  of  a  body,  that  is,  its  power  to  tnuwrnit  a  charge,  ii  proportioiied  to  the  maee, 
or  4{uaiitity  of  matter.  (Faraday.) 

t  Tricm  EL6m.  tome  I,  p.  498. 
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rately  fit  the  surface  of  the  spheroid.  An  insolating  handle  of 
lac  is  also  attached  to  each  of  the  caps.  Now  let  there  be  com- 
municated to  the  ball  S,  any  degree  of  electricity,  and  then  care- 
fully apply  to  it  the  two  caps,  holding  them  by  their  insulating 
{landles.  Upon  removing  these  caps,  it  will  be  found  that  every 
particle  of  electricity  has  been  abstracted  from  the  spheroid,  so 
that  it  will  no  longer  afiect  the  most  delicate  electrometer; 
while  the  two  caps  will  be  found,  upon  accurate  trial,  to  have 
acquired  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  that  before 
resided  upon  the  body  S. 

A  proof  of  this  point,  equally  conclusive,  and  applicable  to 
bodies  of  every  form,  was  devised  by  Coulomb.  An  insulated, 
solid  conductor,  of  any  figure,  being  provided,  cavities  were  dug 
in  it,  to  difierent  depths  below  the  surface,  and  in  several  difierent 
places,  and  the  body  was  electrified.  A  proof  phme^  as  it  was 
called,  consisting  of  a  small  circle  o£  gilt  paper,  to  which  was  at- 
tached an  insulating  handle  of  lac,  was  introduced  into  these  va- 
rious cavities  at  different  depths.  It  was  then  withdrawn,  and 
tested  by  the  electrometer,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  electri- 
city was  indicated.  In  these  experiments,  care  was  taken  to  in- 
troduce the  proof  plane,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  touch  the  edges 
of  the  cavities,  or  any  part  of  the  surface,  the  object  being  to 
ascertain  whether  signs  of  electricity  were  exhibited  at  any  depth 
below  the  surface.  The  conclusion  was,  that  there  were  none, 
and  consequently  that  the  electricity  of  excited  bodies  resides 
wholly  at  tiiie  surface.* 

An  experiment,  which  may  be  ecusily  repeated,  shows  how 
much  the  intensity  of  an  electric  charge  is  affected  by  the  extent 
of  surface  which  it  pervades.  Let  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  be  wrapped 
several  times  around  an  insulated  cylinder,  which  is  mounted  so 
as  to  turn  horizontally  on  an  axis.  Upon  unwinding  the  metallic 
sheet,  and  thus  increasing  the  extent  of  electrified  surface,  an 
electrometer  connected  with  the  cylinder  will  indicate  a  decline 
in  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  at  every  successive  enlargement 
of  surface. 

589.  Although  electricity  resides  at  the  surface  of  an  electrified 
body,  yet  it  is  not  distributed  uniformly  over  that  surface,  except 
the  body  be  a  perfect  sphere,  but  is  unequally  accumulated,  in 
different  parts  of  the  surface,  in  a  manner  depending  on  the  fig- 
ure of  the  body.  The  principle  may  be  enunciated  in  general 
terms,  thus : — 

In  conductors  of  an  elongated  ji^re^  the  electricity  is  accumu- 
lated toward  the  two  ends^  and  withdrawn  more  or  less  from  the 
central  piorts. 

Coulomb,  in  his  investigationis  on  this  subject,  employed  the 


•  Biot,  Mda  EL  I,  p.  50a 
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proof  planBf  (Art  the  circle  af  gilt  paper  being  so  small 
as  to  bear  no  considerable  ratio  to  the  snrface  of  the  electrified 
body  under  examination.  By  touching  this  plane  to  difierent 
points  of  the  surface,  the  plane  imbibes  the  charge  belonging  to 
that  pointy  and  may  be  made  to  transfer  it  to  the  balls  of  the  elec* 
trical  balance.  (Fig.  216.)  Then  the  amount  of  torsion  required 
to  bring  the  balls  to  the  same  given  distance  of  each  other,  will 
be  a  measure  of  the  charge  conmiunicated  to  the  balls  in  each 
case ;  that  is,  the  torsions  will  indicate  the  ratios  existing  between 
the  d^fferent  charges  of  electricity,  at  different  points  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  under  examination. 

In  this  manner,  Coulomb  determined  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity upon  a  steel  plate,  eleven  inches  long,  one  inch  broad, 
and  half  a  line  thick,  insulated  and  electrified.  In  order  to  cover 
the  breadth  of  the  plate,  the  gilt  paper  was  made  an  inch  long, 
but  very  narrow.  First,  the  proof  plane  was  applied  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plate,  and  at  one  inch  from  the  extremity ;  the  latter 
charge  was  to  the  former  as  1.2  to  1,  and  therefore  nearly  equal. 
Secondly,  on  applying  the  plane  quite  at  the  extremity,  the 
charge  was  to  that  at  the  center  as  2  to  1.  Thirdly,  the  plane 
was  applied,  at  one  end,  to  the  extreme  edge,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  both  surfaces ;  in  which  case,  the  charge  was  double 
that  of  each  extreme  surface,  and,  of  course,  four  times  that  of 
the  central  parts. 

590.  Hence  it  aj^ars,  that  the  electricity  of  a  conductor, 
analogous  to  the  steel  plate  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments, 
is  nearly  uniform  on  all  parts  of  the  surface,  except  the  two  ends, 
where  it  becomes  twice  as  great  as  in  the  other  parts.  The  rapid 
increase  of  electricity  toward  the  extremities,  appears  also  in 
other  bodies  of  an  elongated  figure ;  and  the  augmentation  is  the 
more  rapid,  as  the  length  is  greater  in  respect  to  the  diameter ; 
and  when  the  extremity  becomes  elongated,  like  the  point  of  a 
cone,  the  accumulation  at  that  extremity  becomes  so  great,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  it,  and  it  escapes, 
producing  the  electric  spark.   Hence  the  reason  why  points. 


The  limited  extent  of  this  work,  does  not  permit  us  to  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  researches  of  Coulomb,  carried  on 
by  the  aid  of  the  torsion  balance  ;  but  we  would  recommend  these 
researches,  as  detailed  by  Biot,*  to  the  student  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, as  examples  of  the  most  refined,  ingenious,  and  conclusive 
experiments. 


connected  with  an  electrified 
rapidly. 


*  I^is  £l6mentaire  de  Phyiiqae,  tome  L 
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V       CHAPTER  ra. 
OF  THE  LEYDEN  JAK. 


591.  This  instramenty  which  is  a  very  important  and  interest- 
ing article  of  electrical  apparatus,  consists  of  a  glass  jar,  coat^ 
on  both  sides  with  tinfoil*  except  a  space  on  the  upper  end,  with- 
in two  or  three  inches  of  the  top,  which  is  either  left  bare,  or  is 
covered  with  a  coating  of  varnish,  or  a  thin  layer  of  sealing 
wax.  To  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  fitted  a  cover  of  hard  baked 
wood,  through  the  center  of  which  passes  a  perpendicular  wire, 


Fig.  219.  ng.  m 


terminating  above  in  a  knob,  anid  below  in  a  fine  chain,  that 
rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  On  presenting  the  knob  of  the 
jar  near  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  while 
the  latter  is  in  operation,  a  series  of  sparks  passes  between  the 
conductor  and  the  jar,  which  will  gradually  grow  more  and  more 
feeble,  until  they  cease  altogether.  The  jar  is  then  said  to  be 
charged.  If  now  we  take  the  discharging  rod^  (which  is  a 
crooked  wire,  armed  at  each  end  with  knobs,  and  insulated  by  a 
glass  handle,  as  in  Fig.  220,)  and  apply  one  of  the  knobs  to  the 
outer  coating  of  the  jar,  and  bring  the  other  to  the  knob  of  the 
jar,  a  flash  of  intense  brightness,  accompanied  by  a  loud  report, 
inmiediatelv  ensues.  On  applying  the  discharging  rod  a  second 
time,  a  feeble  spark  passes,  being  the  residuary  charge^  after 
which  all  signs  of  electricity  disappear,  and  the  jar  is  said  to  be 
dueharged* 

If,  instead  of  the  discharging  rod,  we  apply  one  hand  to  the 
outside  of  the  charged  jar,  and  bring  a  Imuckle  of  the  other 
hand  to  the  knob  of  the  jar,  a  sudden  and  surprising  shock  is 
felt,  convulsing  the  arms,  and,  when  sufficiently  powerflxl,  pass- 
ing through  the  breast 


592.  The  Leyden  jar  derives  its  name  from  the  place  of  its 
discovery.   In  Uie  year  1746,  while  some  philosophers  of  Leyden 
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were  performmg  electrical  experiments,  one  of  them  happened 
to  holdt  in  his  hand,  a  tumbler  partly  filled  with  water,  to  a  wire 
connected  with  the  prime  conauctor  of  an  electrical  machine* 
When  the  water  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  electrified,  he 
attempted,  with  the  other  hand,  to  detach  the  wire  from  the  ma> 
chine ;  but  as  soon  as  he .  touched  it,  he  received  the  electric 
shock.  It  was  by  imitating  this  arrangement,  that  the  Leyden 
jar  was  constructed ;  for  here  was  a  glass  cylinder,  having  good 
conductors  on  both  sides,  viz.  the  hand  on  the  outside,  and  water 
on  the  inside,  which  were  prevented  from  communicating  with 
each  other  by  the  non-conducting  powers  of  the  glass.  A  me- 
tallic coating,  as  tinfoil  or  sheet  lead,  was  substituted  for  the 
two  conductors,  and  a  jar  for  the  tumbler,  and  thus  the  electrical 
jar  was  constructed. 

593.  Those  who  first  received  the  electric  shock  from  the 
Leyden  jar,  gave  the  most  extravagant  account  of  its  effects. 
M.  Muschenbroeck,  a  philosopher  of  Leyden,  of  much  eminence, 
said  that  he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulders,  and 
breast,  so  that  he  lost  his  breath,  and  it  was  two  days  before  he 
recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  blow  and  the  terror ;  adding, 
that  he  would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  kingdom  of 
France."  M.  Winkler,  of  Leipsic,  testified,  that  ^  the  first  time 
he  tried  Ike  Leyden  experiment  he  found  great  convulsions  by  it 
in  his  body ;  and  that  it  put  his  blood  into  great  agitation,  so 
that  he  was  afraid  of  an  ardent  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  use 
refrigerating  medicines.  He  also  felt  a  heaviness  in  his  head, 
aa  if  a  stone  lay  upon  it,  and  twice  it  gave  him  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose," 

In  an  age  less  enlightened  than  the  present,  and  less  fkmil-* 
iar  with  the  wonders  of  philosophy  and  chemistrvy  the  stHking 
and  truly  surprising  efiects  of  electricity,  as  exhibited  by  the 
Leyden  jar,  would  naturally  excite  great  admiration  and  aston* 
isbment  Aecordin^y,  showmen  travelled  with  this  apparatus 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  probably  no  object 
of  philosophical  curiosity  ever  drew  together  greater  crowds  of 
spectators. .  It  was  this  astonishing,  experiment,  (says  Dr.  Priest- 
ley,)  that  gave  eclat  to  electricity.  From  this  time  it  became 
the  sufco^ot  of  general  conversation.  Everybody  was  eagw  to 
see,  and,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  account  that  was  reported 
of  it,  to  fed  the  experiment ;  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it 
was  discovered,  numbers  of  persons,  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  got  a  livelihood  by  going  about  and  showing  it.  All 
the  electricians  of  Europe,  also,  were  inunediately  employed  in 
repeating  this  great  experiment,  and  in  attending  to  the  circum- 
stances of  it.*   With  similar  assiduity,  and  unequalled  success. 


•  Fkieitley't  Hut  EleCn  84. 
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Dr.  Franklin  betook  himsetf  to  ezperimeats  on  die  Leyden  jar. 
He  efiectually  investigated  all  its  properties,  by  very  diversified 
and  ingenious  ezperimentSy  and  gave  die  firat  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  its  phenomena.  The  following  experiments 
may  be  easily  repeated.^ 

594.  (1.)  The  jar  is  charged  by  bringing  the  knob  near  to  Ae 
prime  conductor^  while  the  machine  is  m  operation.  One-mode  of 
charging  the  jar  ha»  been  already  mentioned  in  Art  591.  It 
mayt  however,  either  be  held  ia  the  hand,  or  placed  on  the  table, 
or  on  any  conducting  support :  the  only  circumstance  <to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  that  the  outside  shall  be  uninsulated.  A  jar,  while 
charging,  will  sometimes  discharge  itself  spontaneously.  Tlus 
effect  will  be  more  likely  to  happen,  if  the  uncoated  interval  is 
very  clean  and  dry,  and  may  be  prevented  altogether,  by  i»evi- 
ously  breathing  on  the  uncoated  part* 

(2.)  The  opposite  sides  of  a  charged  jar  are  in  different  electric* 
al  states^  the  one  positiue  and  the  odier  negative.  Thus,  if  a  pith 
ball,  suspended  oy  a  silk  thread,  be  applied  to  the  knob,  it  will 
first  be  attracted  to  it,  and  then  repelled;  but  it  will  now  be  at^ 
tracted  by  the  outside  coating,  until  it  bec<»nes  electrified  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  repelled,  and  so  on. 

(3.)  In  order  to  receive  the  charge^  the  outside  of  the  iar  nvast  he 
uninsulated.  If  we  attach  a  string  to  the  knoo  of  the  jar,  and 
suspend  the  jar  in  the  air,  to  the  prime  conductor,  and  put  the 
machine  in  operation,  no  charge  will  be  communicated  to  the 
jar.  The  same  result  will  follow,  if  tiie  jar  stands  on  an  insu- 
lated standtt  or  is  insulated  bv  any  other  method.  An  insulated 
jar,  however,  may  be  charged  by  connecting  its  knob  with 
positive  conductor,  and  its  outer  coating  witii  the  rubber.^ 

(4.)*ii  second  jar  may  be  charged^  by  communication  with  the 
outside  of  the  firsts  while  the  loiter  is  receiving  its  charge.  The 
charge  communicated  to  the  second  jar»  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  the  fij^t,  and  nearly  of  the  jsame  degree  of  intensity,  pro- 
vided the  capacity  of  the  two  jars  be  the  same.  Mcnreover,  if  a 
third,  a  fourth,  or  any  number  of  jars  of  the  same  size,  be  con- 
nected in  a  similar  manner  with  each  other^^namely,  having  the 
knob  of  each  in  communication  with  the  maiSS^  coatiog  of  the 
next  preceding, — ^then  all  the  jars  will  be  charged  with  the  same 
kind  of  electricity,  but  the  degree  of  intensity  will  decline  a  little 
in  the  successive  jars.   If  the  charge  be  derived,  through  the 


•  Sin|^,  EI.  Elec,  p.  101. 

t  An  Ululating  stond  is  any  flat  rapport,  inrolated  hj  a  pillar  of  glaat.  The  piSar 
if  Qsaally  a  idid  cylinder  of  gfaas,  from  six  to  twelve  indiee  kmg*  wniBhed  ao  af  U> 
protect  it  from  moistuie.  A  junk  bottle,  numounted  bjr  a  cinmlar  piece  of  poliihed 
wood,  dry  and  Tarnished,  makes  a  yery  good  insulatiDg  support 

I  Singer,  El  Elee.,  p.  106. 


prime  condnctoir,  from  the  cyHnder  or  plate,  as  is  usuaUy  the 
oase,  it  will  be  the  positive,  or  vitreou  electricity. 

(5.)  Aiar  may  be  charged  negatively,  by  receiving  the  electricity 
of  the  rubber, — &e  rubber  being  insulated,  and  the  prime  con- 
ductor uninsulated.  For  this  purpose,  the  chain  usually  attached 
to  the  rubber  may  be  transfeired  to  the  prime  conductor.  Also, 
a  jar  mav  be  charged  negatively,  by  grasping  the  jar  by  the 
knob,  and  receiving  the  electricity  of  the  prime  conductor  on  the 
outside.  It  must  be  set  down  on  an  insulated  support,  else  the 
operator  will  receive  a  shock. 

(6.)  When  two  jars  are  charged,  the  one  positively  and  the  other 
negatively,  on  forming  a  communication  betioeen  the  insides  of  both, 
by  connecting  the  two  knohs,  no  discharge  wUl  take  place,  unless  the 
outsides  be  in  conducting  conmumcatum.  Thus,  if  two  jars  be 
charged,  the  one  from  the  prime  conductor  and  the  other  from 
the  rubber^*  smd  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from 
each  other,  on  insulated  supports,  on  connecting  the  two  knobs 
by  the  discharging  rod,  no  discharge  will  follow ;  but,  let  a  wire 
be  laid  aeross  the  supports,  touching  the  outside  of  each  jar ; 
then,  on  applying  the  discharging  rod  to  the  two  knobs,  an  ex- 
plosion will  immediately  eitisue. 

By  means  of  two  jars  differently  charged,  and  placed  as  above, 
with  their  outsides  in  conducting  consmunication,  the  experiment 
may  be  exhibited,  which  is  called  the  Electrical  Spider.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  piece  of  cork,  so  fashioned  as  to  represent  the 
body  of  a  spider,  ahd  blackened  with  ink,  having  a  number  of 
black  linen  threads  drawn  through  it  to  represent  the  legs.  This 
is  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  half  way  between  the  knobs  of  the 
two  jars,  and  vibrates  for  a  long  time  from  one  knob  to  the  other, 
until  both  jars  are  discharged.  The  rationale  will  be  obvious  on 
a  little  reflection. 

(7.)  The  charge  of  any  jar  may  be  divided  into  definite  parts  ; 
that  is,  the  half,  the  fourth,  or  any  aliquot  part  of  the  chaise 
may  be  taken.t  This  may  be  done  by  connecting  the  inner  and 
outer  coating  of  the  charged  jar,  with  the  inner  and  outer  coating 
of  an  unelectriiied  jar,  of  the  same  size  and  thickness.  The 
respective  charges  will  be  measured  by  the  quadrant  elec- 
Xxometev.X   (Fig.  214.) 

(8.)  The  electricity  is  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  the  coatings  serve  merely  as  conductors  of  the  charge.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  coatings  are  movable,  so  that 


*  And  both  may  be  thus  charged  at  fhe  tame  timei  by  connecting  one  with  the 
inanlated  rubber,  and  the  other  with  the  inmlated  prime  eondnctor,  the  jan  them- 
•elvee  being  uninsulated. 

t  Singer,  p.  110. 

t  It  ii  eaeential,  howcTer,  tiiat  the  electrometer  dxonld  be  graduated,  not  by  equal 
diviaioDB,  but  according  to  a  wale  of  arcs,  the  tangents  of  wmeb  are  in  arithmetical 
progression. 
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they  can  be  taken  off  from  the  jar  after  it  is  charged,  neither  of 
them  exhibits  the  least  sign  of  electricity ;  while  if  another  pair 
of  coatings  is  subAituted,  which  have  not  been  eleetrifiedt  on 
forming  the  commmiication«between  the  inside  and  outrnde.  the 
usual  lUscharge  takes  place,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  charge 
was  retained  on  the  glass  surfaces  of  the  jar.* 

(9.)  T%e  charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  maybe  retained  far  along 
time.  If  the  surfaces  are  well  separated  from  each  otfier,  the 
charge  remains  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks.  The  charge  is 
usually  dissipated  by  the  motion  of  particles  of  dust,  or  other 
conducting  substances  in  the  atmosphere,  from  one  of  the  coatings 
to  the  other,  or  by  the  uncoated  interval  becoming  moist  and 
losing  its  insulating  power ;  consequently  a  jar  MriU  retain  its 
charge  longer  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather.  Covering  the 
uncoated  part  of  the  jar  Mdth  melted  sealing  wax  or  varaidi, 
prevents  the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  it,  and  consequently 
tends  also  materially  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  its  chargcf 

(10.)  A  pane  of  gla$s^  a  plate  of  atr,  or  any  other  similar  elec- 
triCf  may. be  charged  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  Leydenjar, — ^If  a  pane  of  glass  is  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  leaving  an  uncoated  interval 
all  round  the  edges  for  the  qpace  of  two  inches  -and  if  we  then 
hold  the  pane  by  one  comer  and  apply  the  knuckle  to  the  outer 
coating,  and  bring  the  inner  coating  to  the  prime  conductor,  the 
pane  will  be  charged,  and  may  be  discharged,  by  c^plying  the 
knobs  of  the  discl^rging  rod  to  the  opposite  metallic  coatings. 
A  plate  of  air  may  be  charged  in  the  same  manner  as  a  plate  of 
glass;  but  as  air  is  more  readily  diqilaced  by  electricity,  in 
consequence  of  the  mobility  of  its  particles,  a  thicker*stratum  of 
it  must  be  employed.  The  usual  form  of  the  experiment  is  to 
employ  two  circular  disks  of  wood  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  well 
rounded  at  the  edges,  having  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  four  feet 
One  of  the  boards  is  to  be  placed  flat  upon  a  table,  and  the  other 
being  suspended  by  a  silk  cord  from  the  ceiling,  is  adjusted  so 
as  to  hang  parallel  over  its  surface,  and  at  the  distance  of  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  it  The  upper  insulated  board 
being  connected  .with  an  electrical  machine,  tibe  stratum  of  air 
between  the  boards  becomes  charged,  and  will  communicate  a 
shook  if  the  upper  and  lower  one  be  touched  at  the  swie  time 
with  opposite  hands.  The  shock  produced  in  this  way  is  cob- 
siderably  less  violent  than  that  from  an  equal  surface  of  coated 


greater,  and  the  medium  between  them  less  perfectly  insulating ; 
and  this  last  circumstance  operates  so  rapidly  when  the  charge 
is  high,  that  its  maximum  of  effect  cannot  be  obtained  but  by 
making  the  discharge  while  the  machine  is  in  action.   If  the 


coatings  is  of  necessity  much 


*  Singer,  p.  113. 
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discharge  is  not  made^  spontcmeotu  explosions  from  one  disk  to 
the  other,  through  the  intervening  plate  of  will  occur  at 
intervals,  as  long  as  the  electrization  of  the  upper  disk  is  con- 
tinued. 

(11.)  If  a  coated  pane  of  glass  be  held  vertically,  with  two  of 
its  edges  parallel  with  the  horizon,  and  to  the  upper  edges  of  the 
metamc  coating  two  threads  be  attached  directly  opposite  to 
each  other ;  on  communicating  a  spark  to  one  of  the  coatings, 
the  two  threads  both  rise,  forming  equal  angles  with  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  On  applying  a  conductor,  as  the  finger,  to  one  of 
the  coatings,  the  thread  on  that  side  immediately  falls,  while  the 
other  thread  doubles  its  angle  of  elevation ;  so  that  the  angles 
intercepted  between  the  two  threads,  is  a  constant  quantity.* 

Before  the  learner  is  qualified  to  understand  the  explanation 
of  the  foregoing  experiments,  he  must  become  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  induction,  (Art  575,)  upon  which  the 
^eory  of  the  Leyden  jar  depends. 

LAW  OF  INnUCTIOK.f 

595.  Active  electricity,  existing  in  any  substance,  tends  always 
to  induce  the  opposite  electrical  cftate  in  the  bodies  that  are  near 
to  it.  It  is  our  object,  in  this  section,  to  exhibit  this  important 
principle  more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Let  A  (Pie.  221,)  represent  an  elec-  F^- 
trical  glass  globe,  and  B  a  metallic  cyl-  M     ]^  |  ] 
inder,  placed  on  insulating  supports,  TiffA   I  3^ 
near  to  the  glass  globe,  but  not  near 
enough  for  a  spark  to  pass.    To  the  cyl- 
inder, let  five  pairs  of  pith  balls  be  sus- 1 


pended,  by  conducting  threads,  viz.  one  pair  near  each  end,  one 
near  the  center,  and  one  about  half  way  between  the  center  and 
either  extremity.  We  shall  find  that  every  pair  of  pith  balls, 
except  those  situated  at  a  particular  part  of  the  cylinder  not  far 
from  the  center,  will  immediately  diverge,  indicating  the  elec- 
trical state  of  the  part  from  which  they  are  suspended.  Those 
at  either  extremity  diverge  most ;  and  tibe  divergence  diminishes 
as  we  approach  the  central  parts  to  a  certain  point,  where  the 
pith  balls  sufier  no  efiect,  and  where,  consequently,  the  body  is 
in  its  natural  state.  By  means  of  the  electrometer,  we  may 
ascertain  that  the  species  of  electricity  is  negative,  or  opposite 
to  that  of  the  glass  globe,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  cylinder  which 
are  nearer  to  the  globe  than  the  before  mentioned  neutral  point ; 
and  that  it  is  positive  in  all  parts  of  the  cylinder  more  mstant 


*  Encyc  Metropol.,  Elec,  p.  92. 

t  Biot,  Prtcit  1B\6UL  tome  U  «r  Libnuy  of  Uieftil  Knowledfe,  Art  EUctrieity. 
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tiian  thii  point.  We  may  ascertain  yrith  moch  greater  aeeti- 
racy  these  eleetapal  states,  by  the  employment  of  the  proof  plane 
and  eleetrometer  of  Conlomb,  (Art.  580,)  than  by  pidi  balls ; 
and  the  results  are  then  found  to  correspond  with  the  results  of 
theory,  to  be  stated  hereafter. 

596.  These  effects,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  simply  the  re- 
sult of  electrical  action  at  a  distance  ;  for  they  depend  upon  no 
other  circumstance.  They  take  place  in  an  equal  degree,  what- 
ever substance  is  interposed  between  the  bodies  which  are  exert- 
ing this  action  on  one  another,  provided  the  interposed  substance 
undergoes  no  change  in  its  own  electrical  state ;  a  condition 
which  is  fulfilled  in  electrics,  or  non-conducting  bodies  only. 
Thus,  induction  will  take  place  just  as  effectually  through  a 
plate  of  glass,  as  if  no  such  substance  had  intervened. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  acting  body  A  is  not  glass,  or  any 
electric,  but  a  conducting  body,  a  sphere  of  copper,  for  example, 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  insulated  on  a  glass  support. 
The  primary  effects  of  this  spnere  on  the  cylinder  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  former  case ;  but  the  electrical  state  which  the 
cylinder  has  acquired  at  the  end  adjacent  to  the  globe,  will  react 
upon  the  electricity  of  the  globe,  tending  to  put  it  into  a  state  still 
further  opposite  to  its  own,  that  is,  to  render  the  nearer  parts  of 
the  globe  positive  in  a  higher  degree  than  they  were  before. 
This  can  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  the  otner  side  of  the 
globe,  which  thus  becomes  less  positive  than  before.  But  this 
new  distribution  of  the  electric  iSuid  in  the  globe,  by  increasing 
the  positive  state  of  the  side  next  to  the  cylinder,  tends  to  aug- 
ment its  inductive  influence  upon  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder ;  that 
is,  to  drive  out  an  additional  quantity  of  the  fluid  from  the  nega- 
tive to  the  positive  end.  This  is  followed  in  its  turn  by  a  corres- 
ponding xeaction  on  the  globe,  and  so  on,  constituting  a  series  of 
smaller  adjustments,  until  a  perfect  equilibrium  is  established  in 
every  part.  When  this  has  been  attained,  the  electrical  states 
will,  it  is  evident,  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  consequent  upon 
the  immediate  actions,  though  somewhat  increased  in  intensity  by 
the  series  of  reactions. 

507.  The  following  experiment  is  a  praetical  illustration  of  the 
peceding  remarks.  Furnish  the  copper  globe  with  a  pair  of  pith 
balls  on  each  of  two  opposite  sides.  When  the  globe  is  insulated 
and  alone,  any  electricity  conununicated  to  it  will  diffuse  itself 
equally  over  the  surface,  and  both  pairs  of  balls  will  diverge 
equally.  But  on  bringing  near  to  it  a  conducting  body,  the  balls 
on  the  remoter  side  will  immediately  begin  to  collapse,  while 
those  at  the  nearer  side  diverge  to  a  greater  degree  than  bef<Nne ; 
tims  showing  the  nature  of  the  reflex  operation  of  tlie  induced 
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electricity  of  the  conductor,  upon  the,  bodj^om  which  the  in* 
duotion  originated. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  in  all  the  chaiSKtre  have  thus 
traced  as  th^  effects  of  induction,  there  has  bd^^no  transfer  of 
electricity  from  either  of  the  bodies  to  the  otjber ;  as  might  be  in* 
ferred  from  their  taking  place  equally  well  wnen  a  plate  of  glass 
is  interposed.  Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  mere  removal  of  the  bodies  to  a  distance  from  one  another,  is 
sufficient  to  restore  each  of  them  to  its  original  state.  The  globe 
remains  as  positively  electrified  as  before  ;  the  cylinde|B|tumslo 
its  condition  of  perfect  neutrality ;  nothing  has  be^^|||jt.  and 
nothing  gained  on  either  side.  The  experiment  may  life  repeated 
as  often  as  we  please,  without  any  variation  of  tit 6  phf^nomena. 
But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  cylinder  were  d  i  v  jd<  d  In  1)19 
middle,  and  one  or  both  of  the  parts  were  removed  separately, 
while  they  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  globe.  Th 
return  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  positive  to  the  n^ative 
being  thus  prevented,  each  part  will  retain,  after  its  S^pamtidti, 
the  electricity  which  had  been  induced  upon  it.  The  nearer  por- 
tion will  remain  negative  ;  the  remoter  portion  positive.  If  the 
division  had  been  in  three  parts,  the  middle  partonly  would  have 
been  neutral.  The  experiment  may  be  made  by  joining  two  or 
more  conductors  endwise,  similar  toB,  (Fig.  221,)  so  that  they 
may  act  as  a  single  conductor  when  placed  near  to  the  electrifled 
gloDc,  and,  after  induction  has  thus  been  produced,  removing  them 
separately,  and  examining  their  electrical  states.  If  the  number 
of  conductors  be  three,  the  flrst  will  be  found  negative,  the  third 
positive,  and  the  second  neutral. 

508.  Another  modiflcation  of  effect  will  take  place  when  an 
insulated  conductor,  rendered  electrical  at  both  ends  by  induction, 
is  made  to  communicate  with  another  insulated  conductor.  Let 
us  first  suppose  that  a  long  metallic  conductor  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  remote  end  of  the  first  cylinder  B,  (Fig.  221,)  which 
has  been  rendered  positive  by  induction.  The  fluid  accumulated 
at  this  end  will  now  pass  into  the  conductor,  and  will  remove  to  the 
most  distant  part  of  it.  The  transit  will  take  place  before  actual 
contact,  and  will  be  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  a  spark, 
when  the  bodies  are  brought  within  the  striking  distance.  The  re- 
moval of  this  portion  of  fluid  to  a  greater  distance,  will  occasion 
a  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  that  had  before  been  established. 
The  repulsion  which  that  fluid  had  excited,  and  which  had  con- 
tributed to  prevent  any  more  fluid  from  being  repelled  from  the 
negative  end,  is  now  considerably  weakened  by  the  greater  dis- 
tance at  which  it  acts ;  and  more  fluid  will  leave  the  negative 
end,  wUch  end  will  consequently  become  more  highly  negative. 
This  clmnge  of  distribution  will  again  occasion  a  further  effect, 
by  its  reaction  on  the  fluid  in  the  globe  whence  the  action  oi ' 
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naUy^xrooeeded ;  MBi  another  series  aleba^aig^  and  a4}iistiiieiits 
will  follow,  jm^t^nef^  condition  of  equilibrium  takes  place,  and 
then  the  fluic^H  be  at  rest. 


in 
in] 


599.  Thus^wCleflrn  that  the  effects  of  induction  in  a  conduct- 
or are  augml^nted  increasing  its  length ;  they  would  therefore 
be  great^t  of  aU,  if  we  could  give  it  infinite  length;  but  the 
same  condition  il  attainable  by  placing  the  conductor  in  commu- 
nication wilh  the  earth,  which  will  carry  off  all  the  fluid  which  the 
elerr  I  ilied  body  is  capable  of  expelling  from  the  nearest  end.  Ac- 
eordifigly,  if  we  touch  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  metallic  rod  held 
in  the  huml,  the  remote  end  of  an  insulated  conductor  under  the 
influence  of  induction,  we  obtain  a  spark  more  or  less  virid  ac- 
cord in  g  to  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  so  induced;  and  the 
iponductor  so  touched  has  now  only  one  kind  of  electricity,  name- 
'  \  tlio  one  opposite  to  that  of  the  electrified  body  which  is  acting 
upon  iL  The  piirt  touched  is  brought  into  a  state  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  neutral,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
electrified  body ;  because  the  actions  of  the  redundant  fluid  and 
unsaturated  matter  in  the  two  bodies,  exactly  balance  one  anoth- 
er. But  it  all  the  while  really  contains  less  fluid  than  its  natural 
share,  in  consequence  of  the  repulsive  tendency  of  the  fluid  in 
the  body  which  produces  the  induction ;  and  this  negative  state 
will  readily  become  active  if  the  conductor  that  has  been  touched 
be  again  insulated,  and  then  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
former.  This  peculiar  condition  of  a  body,  in  which  its  parts 
are  really  undercharged  or  overcharged  with  fluid,  although,  from 
the  action  of  electrical  forces  derived  from  bodies  in  its  vicinity, 
a  state  of  equilibrium  is  established,  and  no  visible  effect  results, 
has  been  denominated  by  Biot  disguised  electricity. 

600.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  acting  body  to  be  posi- 
tively electrified ;  but  precisely  the  same  effects  would  happen 
with  regard  to  degree,  although  opposite  as  to  the  species  of  elec- 
tricity, if  it  had  been  negatively  electrified :  and  the  same  expla- 
nations yriU.  in  every  respect  apply,  with  the  requisite  si^bstitution 
of  the  terms  negative  for  positive,  and  of  attraction  for  repulsion, 
and  vice  versa.  A  little  reflection  will  also  show  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  double  electricities  to  explain  the  same  phenom- 
ena. Calling  the  electricity  of  the  globe  vitreous  instead  of  posi- 
tive, and  suMituting  the  term  resinous  for  negative,  we  then  say 
that  the  vitreous  electricity  of  the  globe  drives  off  the  similar 
electricity  from  the  contiguous  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  attracts 
to  it  the  resinous  fluid.  This  again  attracts  the  vitreous  fluid 
from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  globe  to  the  nearest  surface  ;  and 
thus,  the  vitreous  and  resinous,  instead  of  the  positive  and  nega- 

e  fluids,  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
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001.  Another  consequeaee  of  the  ioductioii  of  electricity  must 
not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  the  bodies  betw^^  which  it  takes 
place,  necessarily  attract  one  another :  for  the  i^^al  actions  be- 
tween the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  globe  and  the  cylinder, 
(Fig.  22  It)  wbich  are  in  opposite  electrical  states,  exceed  that  of 
the  remoter  sorfeces  of  those  two  bodies  which  are  in  the  same 
electrical  state,  because  the  latter  surfaces  are  more  distant  from 
each  oth^  thsn  the  former,  and  the  force  of  electrical  action  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Hence  the  attractive 
force  always  exceeds  the  repulsive.  We  have  already  seen  (Art 
595,)  that  this  circumstance  sufficiently  explains  the  fact,  that 
conducting  bodies  previously  neutral,  are  attracted  by  electrified 
bodies.  Another  fact,  which  appears  more  singular,  and  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle,  is  also  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  law  of  induction.  If  a  small  insulated  body, 
weakly  electrified,  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  another  and  larger 
body  more  highlv  charged  with  the  same  species  of  electricity, 
it  will,  as  usual,  be  repelled ;  but  there  is  a  certain  distance,  with- 
in which  if  it  be  brought,  attraction  will  take  pitce  instead  of  re- 
pulsion. This  happens  in  consequence  of  the  inductive  influ- 
ence  producing  so  great  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  electricity, 
as  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  attractive  forces  of  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  two  bodies,  over  the  repulsive  forces  that  take 
place  in  the  other  parts,  and  which  would  have  acted  alone  if 
the  fluid  had  been  inunovable. 

602.  From  the  foregoing  principles  it  will  be  easy  to  under^- 
stand  how  induction  may  operate  through  a  succession  of  con- 
ductors, which  are  all  of  them  insulated  except  the  last ;  and 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  distances  greater  than 
that  at  which  a  transfer  of  electricity  would  take  place.  If,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  first  be  electrified,  alternate  states 
of  opposite  electricities  will  be  produced  in  the  two  ends  of  each 
conductor  in  succession.  In  all  the  ends  nearest  the  first  body, 
the  electricity  will  be  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  with  which 
the  first  has  been  charged  ;  in  the  other  ends  it  will  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  the  first  body.  The  vicinity  of  these  op- 
posite electricities  will  tend  powerfully  to  retain  them  in  that 
condition,  and  will  diminish  their  electric  action  on  surrounding 
bodies.  A  lai^  portion  of  the  electricities  so  arranged  and  re- 
tained, is  therefore  in  the  eondition  designated  by  the  term  dU^ 
guised  electricity.*   (Art  509.) 

The  principles  of  induction  developed  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cles^ serve  to  explain  a  number  of  the  most  curious  and  intricate 
phenomena  of  electricity,  among  which  are  those  of  the  Leyden 
jar ;  to  this  instrument,  therefore,  let  us  now  return. 


•  Iib.«f       XaowU  Art  Slf^rtHofy. 
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THEOllT  OF  THE  LETDEN  JAR. 

608.  Upon  ^at  principle  does  this  instrument  receive  nnd 
retain  such  an  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid  ?  The  answer 
is,  because  the  two  surfaces  of  the  jar  mutually  augment  each  other^s 
capacities^  upon  the  principle  of  induction.  To  trace  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  a  little  more  particularly,  let  us  observe 
what  takes  place  while  a  jar  is  charging  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  the  electrical  machine.  And  first,  suppose  the  jar  is 
insulated ;  a  spark  passes  to  the  inner  surface,  and  electrifies  it 
positively.  The  inner  surface  now  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  outer,  that  the  globe  in  Fig.  221  stands  to  the  cylinder ; 
that  is,  it  tends  to  drive  off  the  electricity  of  the  same  kmd,  and, 
in  the  same  proportion,  to  attract  the  electricity  of  the  c^posite 
kind.  But  as  the  fluid  cannot  escape  firom  the  outer  surface, 
(the  jar  being  insulated,)  it  of  course  remains  to  oppose  the  far- 
ther accumulation  of  the  similar  fluid  on  the  inner  surface.  But 
secondly,  suppose  the  jar  uninsulated,  its  outer  coating  having  free 
communication  #ith  the  earth.  A  spark  passes  to  the  inside  as 
,  before,  and  electrifles  positively  the  inner  coating.  This  repels 
the  similar  electricity  from  the  outer  coating,  and  renders  the 
outside  negative.  Being  negative  it  reacts  by  induction,  (as  the 
nearer  surface  of  the  cylinder,  in  Art.  595,)  on  the  inside,  and 
attracts  to  it  a  still  greater  charge,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
prime  conductor.  This  additional  chaise,  acting  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  outside,  renders  it  more  highly  negative  than  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  which  it  attracts  to  the  inside  a  still  far- 
ther charge  of  electricity  from  the  machine.  This  series  of  ac- 
tions and  reactions  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  jar,  proceeds 
in  a  diminishing  series,  until  each  surface  becomes  too  feeble  to 
exert  any  further  influence  on  the  other,  and  the  jar  is  then 
charged. 

Substituting  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous,  for  positive  and 
negative,  as  in  Art.  600,  we  may  easily  make  the  foregoing  ex- 
plan€ition  conform  to  the  supposition  of  two  fluids. 

604.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  theory  of  the  Leyden  jar 
familiar,  we  may  now  recur  to  the  experiments  mentioned  in 
Art  594,  and  attempt  the  explanation  of  them. 

In  the  structure  of  the  jar,  we  recognise  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  induction.  Here,  an  unelectrified  body  fthe  outer 
surface)  is  brought  very  near  to  an  electrified  body,  (the  inner 
surface,)  without  the  possibility  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  on  account  of  the  non-conducting  properties  of  the  glass. 
The  nearer  the  two  surfaces  can  be  brought  to  each  other,  the 
more  powerful  is  the  effect  of  induction,  that  effect  being  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Accordingly,  the  thinner 
tile  jar»  the  more  powerful  is  the  charge  it  will  receive ;  but  the 
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danger  bf  brealdiig  prevents  our  employing  sock  as  are  very 
thin.*  J 

To  trace  the  process  of  charging  a  jar  a  little  more  minutelyt 
let  us  suppose  the  jar  connected  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  from  which  a  spark  is  communicated  to  the 
inner  coating.  This,  according  to  the  principle  of  induction, 
expels  a  similar  quantity  of  the  same  fluid  from  the  opposite  un- 
electrified  surface,  and  renders  that  negative,  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  inside  is  positive.  Being  negative,  it  increases  the 
attraction  of  the  inner  surface  for  the  opposite  species  of  fluid, 
and  another  spark  is  received,  which  again  expels  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  same  species  of  fluid  from  the  outside,  and  thus 
the  two  surfaces  continue  to  act  upon  each  other  reciprocally, 
though  with  constantly  diminishing  power,  until  the  jar  is 
charged. 

The  reason  also  is  plain,  why  the  outside  of  the  jar  must  be 
uninsulated ;  since  it  is  only  in  such  c€tse,  that  the  foregoing 
process  of  induction  can  take  place ;  and  we  readily  see  why  a 
series  of  jars  may  be  charged,  from  the  portion  of  electricity 
which  is  expelled  from  the  outside  of  the  first  jar. 

605.  When  a  jar  is  charged  negatively  from  the  rubber,  just 
the  opposite  process  in  all  respects  takes  place,  the  outside  be- 
coming positive  by  induction,  and  reacting  upon  the  inside. 
The  case  mentioned  in  Art.  594,  (6,)  where  two  jars  difierently 
charged,  cannot  be  discharged  unless  their  outer  surfaces  be  in 
conducting  conununication,  will  be  readily  understood ;  for  it  is 
impossible  for  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored  by  the  union  of  the 
electricities  on  the  inside,  while  the  outside  remains  electrified. 
If  we  could  suppose  this  to  take  place  for  a  moment,  and  the 
electricity  within  to  be  restored  to  its  natural  state,  it  would 
again  be  immediately  decomposed  by  the  inductive  influence  of 
the  electrified  coating  without. 

606.  The  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar,  may  be  equally  well 
explained,  by  substituting  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous,  in- 
stead of  positive  and  negative,  on  the  supposition  of  two  fluids, 
since  the  principles  of  induction  apply  equally  well  to  both  hy- 
potheses. Thus,  it  is  as  easy  to  suppose  that  the  resinous  electri- 
city is  induced  upon  the  outside  by  the  attraction  of  the  vitreous 
electricity  within,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  outside  becomes 
negative  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  its  natural  share ;  and  the 
necessity  of  the  outer  surface  being  uninsulated,  is  as  apparent 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  we  reserve  the  discussion 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  remarkable  hypotheses,  un- 


*  The  writer  of  thk  Treatise  had  a  large  jar  conetructed  of  very  thin  dan ;  it  took 
an  extraordinary  charge,  and  when  discharged  gaye  a  report  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
hattery ;  but  it  waa  fractured  by  the  firrt  experiment. 
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til  the  leaner  shall  have  beeome  fSuniliar  vri&  a  great  Tariety 
of  electrical  phenomena. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  ELECTRICAL  U6HT. 

607.  Light,  we  have  seen,  is  not  a  constant  attendant  of  elec- 
trical phenomena.  Indeed,  until  noticed  by  Otto  Guericke,  it 
it  was  not  known  to  have  any  relation  to  electricity. 

Electrical  light  appears  whenever  the  fluid  is  discharged^  in  con- 
siderable quantity n  through  a  resisting  medium. 

Accordingly,  no  light  is  perceived  when  electricity  flows  freely 
through  good  conductors  ;  but  if  such  conductors  sufier  any  in-r 
terruption,  as  by  the  intervention  of  a  space  of  air,  or  even  of  an 
imperfect  conductor,  then  the  attendant  light  becomes  manifest. 

608.  We  shall  best  learn  the  properties  of  the  electrical  spark, 
by  attending  to  a  variety  of  experiments  in  which  it  is  exhibited.* 

A  glass  tube  rubbed  with  black  silk^  which  has  been  smeared  with 
a  litUe  electrical  amalgam^  will  yield  copious  sparks,  and  flashes 
of  light.  The  tube  ^ould  be  warm,  dry,  and  smooth,  and  of  a 
size  not  less  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  electrical  macfdne,  when  in  vigorous  action^  affords  brilliant 
circles  and  streams  of  light.  In  order  to  render  the  light  afforded 
by  turning  the  machine  abundant,  several  practical  expedients 
are  necessary.  All  parts  of  the  machine  must  be  dry  and  warm, 
(but  not  hot.)  It  is  useful  to  rub  very  freely  the  glass  plate  or 
cylinder,  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  black  spots,  or  lines 
that  collect  on  the  glass,  especially  when  the  amalgam  is  new, 
are  to  be  carefully  rubbed  off,  and  should  dust  or  down  collect 
on  the  amalgam  of  the  rubber,  this  must  be  removed.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  cylinder  will  be  increased  by  the  following  process : 
rub  a  little  tallow  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  apply  it  to  the 
bottom  of  ^he  cylinder  ;  then  turn  the  machine  until  the  tallow 
is  all  taken  up  by  the  rubber  and  flap.  The  pores  of  the  flap 
will  then  become  filled  with  tallow,  it  will  apply  itself  more  close- 
ly to  the  cylinder,  and  the  supply  of  electricity  will  become  more 
copious.  A  convenient  method  of  recruiting  the  action  of  the 
machine,  is  to  coat  a  circular  disk  of  pasteboard  or  leather  with 


*  In  «zpeiiineDt8  on  eleetrieal  li^ht,  Uie  room  li  rappoBod  to  be  dailc  Hiey 
pMtf  to  the  beat  advantage  in  the  night. 
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Wttlgam,  and  to  aj^y  it  to  the  glass  plate  or  cylinder  while  the 
maclmie  is  turning. 

If  the  chain  be  removed  from  the  rubber  to  the  prime  conduct- 
or, so  that  the  former  shall  be  insulated  and  the  latter  uninsu- 
lated, on  bringing  the  ends  of  the  fingers  near  the  rubber,  a 
stream  of  diluted  light  will  pass  between  the  fingers  and  the 
rubber. 

609.  The  kngth^  color ^  and  form  of  the  electric  sparky  varies 
idth  the  nature  of  the  conductors  between  which  it  passes^  and  with 
that  of  the  medium  interposed  between  them. 

Electrical  sparks  are  more  brilliant  in  proportion  as  the  sub- 
stances between  which  they  occur  are  better  conductors.  A 
spark  received  from  the  prime  conductor  upon  a  large  metallic 
ball,  is  short,  straight,  and  white;  on  a  small  ball  it  is  longer, 
and  zigzag ;  received  on  the  knuckle,  a  less  perfect  conductor, 
it  is  purplish  or  reddish ;  on  wood,  or  ice,  or  a  wet  plant,  or  wa- 
ter, it  is  red.  Moreover,  a  longer  spark  can  be  obtained  from  a 
small  ball,  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  by  a  wire  of  five  or 
six  inches  long,  than  from  the  prime  conductor  itself;  and  the 
longest  and  most  zigzag  spark  is  obtained,  when  the  knob  of  a 
Leyden  jar  is  presented  to  a  similar  brass  ball  attached  to  the 
prime  conductor.  From  a  point  positively  electrified,  the  fiuid 
passes  in  the  form  of  a  brush  or  pencil  of  rays ;  a  point  connect- 
ed with  the  negative  side,  exhibits  a  luminous  star. 

A  metallic  chain  connected  with  the  prime  conductor,  be- 
comes illuminated  at  the  points  where  two  links  join,  and  at  oth- 
er points  where  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metal  are  impair- 
ed by  rust,  or  where  roughnesses  occur.  If  the  chain  has  been 
previously  corroded,  artificially,  by  dipping  it  into  a  solution  of 
salt,  or  a  strong  acid,  and  suflTering  it  to  remain  until  the  outside 
has  become  rusty,  the  experiment  will  be.  more  striking.  When 
the  chain  is  so  good  a  conductor  as  to  afibrd  a  ready  passage  to 
the  fluid,  the  light  will  be  produced  more  abundantly  if  the  re- 
moter end  of  the  chain  be  held  by  the  discharging  rod,  so  as  to 
insulate  it ;  or  it  may  be  attached  to  any  other  insulating  sup« 
port 

610.  The  electric  spark  passes^  with  increased  facility,  through 
rarefied  air;  and  the  distance  to  which  it  will  pass  between  two 
conductors,  is  augmented  as  the  rarefaOion  is  made  more  complete. 

Instead  of  the  distance  of  five  or  six  inches,  which  is  the  limit 
of  the  spark  firom  the  prime  conductor  of  an  ordinary  machine 
in  the  open  air,  the  spark  will  pass  through  the  space  of  four 
feet  ,or  more,  in  an  exhausted  tube.  If  a  pointed  wire,  termina- 
ting in  a  knob  above,  be  introduced  into  the  top  of  a  tall  re- 
ceiver, and  the  receiver  be  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump. 
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on  connectiiig  ihe  knob  of  the  wire  with  the  prime  condoetor* 
and  turning  the  machine,  a  brush  of  light  only  will  appear  at 
the  extremity  of  the  wire ;  but,  on  exhausting  the  air»  this  brush 
will  enlarge,  varying  its  appearance,  and  becoming  more  dif> 
fused  as  the  air  becomes  more  rarefied,  until  at  length  the  whole 
receiver  is  pervaded  by  a  beautiful  bluish  light,  changing  its  co- 
lor with  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  electricity,  and  produ- 
cing an  effect  which,  with  an  air-pump  of  considerable  power, 
is  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree.* 

When  a  charged  jar  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  a  luminous  current  flows  over 
the  edge  of  the  jar  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  side,  until 
the  equilibrium  is  restored.! 

611.  Electric  light  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  appearance  as  it 
passes  or  foios  through  the  Torricellian  Vacuum,  The  color  is 
of  a  very  delicate  bluish  or  purple  tinge,  and  the  light  pervades 
the  entire  space.  But  the  most  pleasing  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
are  made  by  forming  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  vapor  in  the 
Torricellian  tube.  Ether,  or  alcohol,  passes  into  the  state  of  va- 
por when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, on  introducing  a  drop  of  one  of  these  fluids  into  the 
Torricellian  vacuum,  it  immediately  evaporates  and  fills  the 
void.  If,  now,  a  strong  spark  be  passed  from  the  prime  conduct- 
or through  this  vapor,  the  spark  will  exhibit  various  colors ;  in 
ether,  it  is  an  emerald  green,  or  mingled  red  and  green ;  in  alco- 
hol, it  is  red  or  blue ;  but  the  colors  vary  somewhat  with  the  dis- 
tances at  which  they  are  seen.]; 

612.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  performed  a  number  of  experiments! 
on  the  passage  of  electricity  through  a  vacuum,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822.  He 
succeeded  in  forming  a  Torricellian  vacuum  quite  free  from  air, 
but  in  such  cases,  a  small  portion  of  the  mercury  itself  is  con- 
verted into  vapor,  and  from  this  he  could  not  free  the  empty 
space.  In  all  cases  where  the  mercurial  vacuum  was  perfectly 
free  from  air,  it  was  permeable  to  electricity,  and  was  rendered 
luminous  by  either  tne  conunon  spark,  or  the  discharge  from  a 
Leyden  jar.  But  the  degree  of  the  intensity  of  this  phenomenon 
depended  upon  the  temperature.  When  the  tube  was  very  hot, 
the  electric  light  appeared  in  the  vapor  of  a  bright  green  color, 
and  of  great  density.  As  the  temperature  diminished,  it  lost  its 
vividness,  and  when  it  was  artificially  cooled  to  20"^  below  zero, 
it  was  so  faint  as  to  be  visible  only  in  the  dark.  In  all  cases, 
where  the  minutest  quantity  of  rarefied  air  was  introduced  into 

•  Singer.  t  lb. 

t  A  Torrieelliaii  tube  may  be  prepared  for  this  pur^se,  by  cloaing  the  upper  end« 
next  the  vacuum,  with  a  cork,  having  a  lar^e  pin  panuig  through  it,  the  eise  of  tht 
pin-head  being  enlarged  by  a  small  ball  of  pith  or  cork. 
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Aemercuialvaeuum,  the  electrical  light  changed  firom  green 
to  sea  green,  and  by  increaaing  the  quantity  of  air,  it  changed  to 
blue  and  purple.  Also  when  the  temperature  was  low,  the  vac- 
uum became  a  much  better  conductor. 

A  more  perfect  vacuum  was  formed  by  means  of  melted  met- 
als, as  tin,  of  a  more  fixed  nature  than  mercury,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  impair  the  vacuum  by  vapor  of  their  own.  A  vacu- 
um being  made  by  means  of  fused  tin,  the  electric  Ught,  at  tem- 
peratures below  zero,  was  yellow,  and  of  the  palest  phosphores- 
cent kind,  requiring  almost  absolute  darkness  to  be  perceived  ; 
nor  was  it  perceptibly  increased  by  heat.  When  the  tempera- 
ture was  diminished,  the  electrical  light  (transmitted  through 
vapor  of  mercury)  diminished  also,  till  the  temperature  was  re- 
duced to  20^  ;  but  between  20^  and  — 20®  it  seemed  stationary. 

Unless  the  electrical  machine  was  very  active,  no  light  was 
visible  during  the  transmission  of  electricity ;  but  that  the  elec- 
tricity passed  was  evident,  from  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
rarefied  air,  in  other  parts  of  the  tube. 

From  these  and  various  similar  experiments  related  by  Davy, 
it  seems  demonstrated,  that  electricity  is  capable  of  passing 
through  a  perfect  vacuum,  but  that  the  light  emitted  depends 
upon  the  vapor  or  air  through  which  it  passes,  and  that  if  the 
vacuum  were  periecti  no  light  whatever  would  appear.* 

In  condensed  air,  on  the  contrary,  the  spark  passes  with  great- 
er difficulty  than  ordinary.  In  such  case,  also,  its  whiteness  and 
brilliancy  are  augmented,  and  its  course  is  zigzag.  .These  ap- 
pearances are  even  exhibited  by  passing  the  spark  through  con- 
fowd  aiTf  of  only  the  ordinary  density. 

613.  The  colors  of  the  spark  are  pleasingly  varied  by  passing 
it,  in  a  condensed  form,  as  in  the  Leyden  jar,  through  media  of 
different  kinds.  The  experiment  is  performed  by  making  the 
given  body  form  a  part  of  the  circuit  of  communication,  between 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  Leyden  jar.  A  ball  of  ivory  in  this 
situation  exhibits  a  beautiful  crimson ;  an  egg,  a  similar  color, 
but  somewhat  lighter;  a  lump  of  sugar  gives  a  very  white  light, 
which  remains  for  some  time  after  the  spark  has  passed ;  and 
fluor  spar  exhibits  an  emerald  green  light,  or,  in  some  cases, 
a  purple  light,  which  also  continues  to  glow  in  the  dark  for  some 
seconds.  The  great  intensity  of  the  light  is  shown  by  the  strong 
illumination  which  the  sg^arks  in  the  jar  communicate  to  bodies 
slightly  transparent.  Thus  an  egg  has  its  transparency  greatly 
increased ;  and  if  the  thumb  be  placed  over  the  space  which 
separates  the  two  conducting  wires  that  communicate  with  the 
two  sides  of  the  jar  respectively,  the  illumination  is  so  powerful, 
that  the  blood-vessels  and  interior  structure  of  the  organ  may 
be  distinctly  seen, 

*  PhiL  Tram,  1832,  <ir  TAomaon,  OuUineB,  470. 
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614.  Metallic  conductors,  if  of  Bofficieat  dze,  fratumiit  elM- 
tricity  without  any  luminous  appearance,  provided  they  are  per- 
fectly continuous ;  but  if  they  are  sep««ted  in  the  slightest  de^ 
gree,  a  spark  will  occur  at  every  separation.  On  this  principle, 
various  devices  are  formed,  by  pasting  a  narrow  band  of  tinfoil 
on  glass,  in  the  required  form,  and  cutting  it  across  with  a  pen^ 
knife,  where  we  wish  sparks  to  appear.  If  an  interrupted  con- 
ductor of  this  kind  be  pasted  round  a  glass  tube  in  a  spiral  di- 
rection, and  one  end  oi  the  tube  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the 
other  be  presented  to  an  electrified  conductor^  a  brilliant  line  of 
light  surrounds  the  tube,  which  has  been  called  the  spiral  tube, 
or  diamond  necklace.  By  inclosing  the  spiral  tube  in  a  larger 
cylinder  of  colored  glass,  the  sapphire,  tojMiz,  emerald,  and  other 
gems  may  be  imitated.  Words,  flowers,  and  oth^  complicated 
forms,  are  also  produced  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  an  interrupted  line  of  metal,  on  a  flat  piece  of 
glass. 

615.  77ie  light  of  the  electric  spark,  is  not  a  constituent  part  of 
ike  eUctridtyf  but  arises  from  the  sudden  compression  of  the  air,  or 
other  medium  through  which  it  passes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  air  is  capable  of  afibrding  a  spark  by 
sudden  compression.   There  is  a  kind  of  match  constructed  on 
this  principle,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  air  contained  in  a  close 
cylinder,  being  suddenly  compressed  by  forcing  down  a  piston, 
yields  a  spark  sufficient  to  light  a  quantity  of  tinder  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.   Now  it  is  found  by  actual  experiment,  that 
electricity  has  the  power  of  condensing  air.   This  fact  is  shown 
by  means  of  a  small  instrument  called  Kinnerslmfs  Air  Ther- 
mometer.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  closed  air-tight    fig.  2S2. 
at  the  two  ends  by  brass  caps,  through  each  of  which  i 
passes  a  movable  wire,  terminated  within  by  a  small 
oalL  Through  the  lower  cap  is  inserted  a  small  glass 
tube,  open  at  both  extremities,  and  turned  upward    I  | 
parallel  to  the  cylinder.   Into  this  tube  is  introduced  t 
a  quantitv  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  and  of  course  to  rise  a  little  way  into 
the  tube.   The  two  balls  being  set  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  a  spark  from  the  Leyden  Jar 
being  passed  between  them,  the  air  within  is  sudden- 
ly rarefied,  and  the  water  ascends  in  the  tube,  and 
again  descends,  when  the  explosion  is  over.  This 
sudden  rarefaction  of  a  portion  of  air  before  the  elec- 
tric spark,  must  cause  a  sudden  and  powerful  com- 
pression in  the  portions  of  air  immediately  adjacent 
The  immense  velocity  of  the  spark  must  greatly 
increase  the  resistance,  and  of  course  the  force  of  compression- 
Tins  appears  to  be  an  adequate  cause  for  the  production  of  the 


^ht  that  aceoBipames  the  el6«tiic  4i«chiurgf  t  aii4  hence  wf 
Ofmelode,  thet  light  is  not  inherent  in  the  fluid  itself.  The 
greater  density  and  brilliancy  of  the  spark  in  oondensed  airy 
and  its  feebleness  and  diffuseneas  in  a  rarefied  medium,  are 
facts  which  accord  well  with  the  supposed  origin  i  and  the  z^* 
zag  form  of  the  spark  when  long*  or  when  passing  through  con* 
densed  air,  is  well  explained  bv  the  same  theory.  For  the  eleo* 
trie  fluid  in  its  passage  through  the  air,  condenses  the  air  before 
it,  and  thus  meets  with  a  resistance  which  turns  it  off*  laterally ; 
in  this  direction  it  is  again  condensed,  and  has  its  course  again 
changed ;  and  so  on,  until  it  loaches  the  conductor  toward  which 
it  is  aiming.  The  zigsag  form  of  lightning  is  accounted  for  on 
this  principle.* 

Electrical  light  is  found,  by  optical  experiments,  to  have  in 
general  the  same  nature  with  the  light  of  the  sun^being  like 
Siis  resolved  into  various  colors  by  the  prism,  and  possessing 
other  properties,  to  be  described  under  the  head  of  Optics,  which 
identify  it  with  solar  light. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  ELECTRIC  BATTERY.— MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 
AGENCIES,  AND  MOTIONS  OP  ELECTRICITY.— EFFECTS  OF 
ELECTRICITY  ON  ANIMALS. 

616.  An  ekctric  battery  consists  of  a  number  of  Lejfden  jars  so 
combtTudj  that  the  whole  may  be  euher  charged  or  iuchargtd  at 
once. 

Very  large  jars  cannot  be  obtained :  it  is  rare  to  find  one  more 
than  two  feet  high,  by  one  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Yet  some 
of  the  mechanical  efiects  of  electricity  to  be  described  hereafter, 
require  a  much  greater  accumulation  of  the  fluid  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  single  jar.  Tlie  battery  is  constructed  as 
follows*  Large  jars,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high  by  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  are  coated  like  ordinary  Leyden  jars. 
Twelve  of  these  constitute  a  battery  snfiicientty  powerfhl  fcr 
most  purposes,  but  the  power  of  the  battery  may  oe  carried  to 
an  indefinite  extent  by  increasing  die  number  of  jars«  When  the 
number  is  twelve,  they  are  placed  four  In  a  row  in  a  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  coated  with  tinfoU,  by  means  of  which  the 
outsides  of  the  jars  are  all  in  conducting  communication*  Each 
jar  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  slight  partition  of  wood.  To 
connect  the  insides  of  the  jars,  their  biobs  are  joined  by  large 


•  Biot,  Traits  de  Phys.,  tome  2^Eaeye.  Metiopok,  Art  Ek^irUUif. 
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brass  wires.  It  is  obvious,  therefim,  tbat  the  battery  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  a  single  jar  of  enormous  size,  comprehending  the  same 
number  of  square  feet. 

The  object  of  the  battery  is  to  accumulate  a  great  quantity  ci 
the  electric  fluid,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface : 
the  intensity  or  elastic  force,  as  indicated  by  the  quadrant  elec- 
trometer, is  no  greater  in  the  battery  when  charged,  than  in  a 
sinrie  charged  jar.  The  battery,  like  the  common  jar,  is  charged 
by  bringing  the  inside  into  communication  with  ike  prime  con* 
ductor  of  an  active  and  powerful  electrical  machine  :*  it  is  dis- 
charged as  usual,  by  forming  a  connection  between  the  indde 
and  outside,  commonly  bv  means  of  the  discharging  rod. 

Electrical  batteries  indicate  only  the  intensity  of  the  accumu- 
lated electricity,  that  is,  its  deviation  from  a  state  of  natural 
distribution ;  the  qtiantity  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  com- 
parative extent  of  the  charged  surface,  or  estimated  by  an  ex- 
amination of  its  effects,  and  is  therefore  by  no  means  accurately 
appreciable. 

617.  The  largest  machine  and  battery  hitherto  constructed, 
were  made  for  the  Teylerian  museum,  at  Haarlem.  It  consists 
of  two  circular  plates  of  glass,  each  five  feet  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  prime  conductor  consists  of  several  pieces,  and  is 
supported  by  three  glass  pillars,  nearly  five  feet  in  length.  The 
force  of  two  men  is  required  to  work  the  machine ;  and  when 
it  is  required  to  be  put  in  action  for  any  length  of  time,  four  are 
necessary.f 

At  its  first  construction  nine  batteries  were  applied  to  it,  each 
having  fifteen  jars,  every  one  of  which  contained  a  square  foot 
of  coated  glass ;  so  that  the  grand  battery  formed  by  the  combina^ 
tion  of  all  these,  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  As 
examples  of  the  great  power  of  the  Teylerian  machine,  we  may 
mention  the  following :  it  charged  a  Leyden  jar  by  turning  the 
handle  half  round,-^a  charge  which  the  jar  would  receive  and 
lose  by  discharging  itself  spontaneously  eighty  times  in  a  minute. 
A  single  spark  from  the  conductor  melted  a  considerable  length 


*  Ab  the  prooesB  of  charging  ft  large  battery  is  tedious  and  laboriou9,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  charge  each  jar  suoceaetvely,  after  that  which  is  immediately  ooonectod 
to  the  prime  conductor,  by  means  of  the  electricity  expelled  from  the  outside  of  the 
first,  as  is  explained  in  article  594,  (4.) — Encyc.  Metrop.,  Art  Electricity. 

t  Wright* 9  BUetrical  Machine  is  one  of  the  largest  hitherto  constructed  in  this 
conntzy.  It  has  four  large  cylindeis,  all  made  to  turn  simultaneously,  and  to  defiver 
their  electricity  to  the  same  prime  conductor.  The  prime  conductor  is  made  of  sheet 
brass,  of  which  it  contains  more  than  thirty  square  feet,  and  is  mounted  horizontaUy 
on  glass  pillars  immediately  over  the  cylindera.  The  spaik  from  this  conductor,  n^ea 
all  the  cylindera  are  in  full  action,  received  on  the  knuckle,  gives  a  painful  sensation. 
The  machine  charges  a  battery  consisting  of  twelve  gallon  jan  in  thirty  secon6^  and 
causes  a  half  gallon  jar  to  explode  spontaneously  twelve  times  m  a  minute.  This 
elegant  piece  of  apparatus  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Caleb  Wright,  and  has  leeently 
been  presented  by  that  gentleman  to  Yale  College. 
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of  gold  leaf.  A  spark  or  zigzag  stream  of  fire  would  dart  from 
the  prime  conductor  to  a  neighboring  condnctor,  to  the  distance 
of  ten  feet  A  wire  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  transmit  the  whole  charge  of  the 

5 rime  conductor,  but  the  wire  would  give  small  sparks  to  a  con- 
uctor  brought  near  it.  The  sphere  of  influence  (Art  575)  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  forty  feet,  so  as  sensibly  to  affect  the 
pith  ball  electrometer.  The  q^ider  web  sensation,  (or  that  pecu- 
liar sensation  resembling  that  of  the  spider's  web,)  which  is  ex- 
perienced by  holding  an  excited  glass  tube  to  the  face,  was  felt 
by  bystanders  to  a  great  distance  from  the  machine.* 

MECHANICAL  EFFECTS  OF  ELEGTRICIT7. 

618.  The  sound  produced  by  an  electric  discliarEe  is  ascribed  to 
ike  sudden  collapse  of  the  air^  which  has  been  disjnaced  by  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  electric  fluid,  ^ 

Hence  the  sound  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  charge.  A  batteiy,  when  fully 'charged,  gives  a 
loud  explosion. 

619.  Imperfectly  conducting  substances^  through  which  a  power'- 
yful  electric  charge  is  passed,  are  torn  asunder  with  more  or  less 
violence, 

A  large  Leyden  jar  is  sufficient  for  exhibiting  some  of  these 
mechanical  effects :  others  require  the  power  of  the  battery. 
When  the  charge  is  passed  through  a  thick  card,  or  the  cover  of 
a  book,  a  hole  is  torn  through  it,  which  presents  the  rough  ap* 
pearance  of  a  bar  on  each  side.  By  means  of  the  battery,  a 
quire  of  strong  paper  may  be  perforated  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  such  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  moves,  that  if  the 
paper  be  freely  suspended,  not  the  least  motion  is  communicated 
to  itf  (See  Art.  281.)  Pieces  of  hard  wood,  of  loaf  sugar,  of 
stones,  and  many  other  brittle  non-conductors,  are  broken,  or 
even  torn  asunder  with  violence,  by  a  powerful  charge  from  the 
battery. 

The  expansion  of  fluids  by  electricity  is  very  remarkable,  and 
productive  of  some  singular  results.  When  the  charge  is  strongs 
no  glass  vessel  can  resist  the  sudden  impulse.  Beccaria  inserted 
a  drop  of  water  between  two  wires  in  the  center  of  a  solid  glass 
ball  of  two  inches  diameter :  on  passing  a  shock  through  the 
drop  of  water,  the  ball  was  dispersed  with  great  violence.  In 
like  manner,  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  a  small  bodv  of  confliied 
air,  strongly  electrified,  explosions  may  be  produced,  and  bodies 
that  resist  its  expansion  are  projected  with  violence.  Even  good 
conductors,  when  minutely  divided,  are  expanded  by  electricity. 


*  Cavallo,  Complete  Treatise,  VoL  II. 
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Thus  mercury,  eonfined  in  a  oapQlary  glsM  tiibey  will  be  ex- 
panded with  a  force  sufficient  to  splinter  the  tube.* 

/  •        CHEMICAL  EFFBCT8  OP  BLECTEICmr. 

630.  By  means  of  electricity^  more  or  2eM  ticeumuhaedf  a  variety 
cf  chemical  effects  may  be  produced ;  such  as  the  cmnbustion  of  m- 
Jlammabk  bodies^  the  oxiaatioit,  fusion^  arid  even  combustion  of 
metals^  the  separation  of  compounds  into  their  dements^  or  the  vmem 
of  elements  into  compounds.^ 

Ether  and  alcohol  may  be  inflamed  by  passing  the  electric 
spark  throng  them ;  nor  is  the  effect  diminished  by  communi- 
cating the  spark  by  means  of  a  piece  of  ice  or  any  other  cold 
medium.  The  finger  may  be  conveniently  employed  to  inflame 
these  substances.  Phosphorus,  resin*  and  other  solid  combusti- 
ble bodies,  may  be  set  on  fire  by  the  same  means ;  gunpowder 
and  the  fulminating  powders  may  be  exploded«  and  a  candle 
may  be  lighted.  Grold  leaf  and  fine  iron  wire  may  be  bumedt 
by  a  charge  from  the  battery.  Wires  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  copp«r« 
platina,  silver,  and  gold,  when  subjected  to  the  charge  of  a  veiy 
large  battery,  bum  with  explosion,  and  are  converted  into  ox- 
ide8.| 

The  same  agent,  moreover,  is  capable  of  reviving  these  oxides ; 
that  is,  restoring  them  to  the  state  of  pure  metals.  By  a  aingu^ 
lar  contrariety  of  properties,  water  is  decomposed  into  its  gase- 
ous elements,  and  the  same  elements  are  reunited  to  form  water; 
and  1^  constituent  gases  of  atmospheric  air,  are,  by  passing  a 
great  nnmber  of  electric  charges  through  a  confined  portion  ot 
air,  converted  into  nitric  acid. 

621.  The  velocity  of  the  electric  fiuid  is  apparently  instaniane' 
ws^  A  circuit  of  four  miles  has  been  formea,  by  means  of  wire, 
between  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  no  percept 
ble  interval  was  occupied  during  the  discharge.  Analogy,  how* 
ever,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  electrici^,  like  light,  is  pro* 
gressive  in  its  motions,  but  that  it  moves  with  a  velocity  toe 
great  to  be  measured,  except  for  intervals  of  immense  extent 

The  velocity  of  light  appears  to  be  instantaneous,  for  sack 
distances  as  four  miles ;  but  when  such  intervals  are  taken  as 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  light  is  found  to  have  a  pro- 


*  The  ilbiminaUng  ptnoers  of  the  spark  from  a  Utfro  battery,  produce  Teiy  strikinf^ 
appearances.  The  scmtillations  of  an  iron  chain  20  or  30  feet  long,  when  made  to 
fbrm  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  inside  and  outside  c?  a  ehar^ged  bat- 
tery, are  peculiarly  beantifiil.  The  chain  may  conveniently  be  bim|r  »  cataMtfjr 
curves  from  the  ceilinur  of  the  room*  supported  by  threads  of  silk. 

t  The  chemical  agencies  of  electricity,  however,  are  much  more  powerM  and  ez* 
tennre  as  exhibited  by  the  galvanic  apparatus,  than  by  the  common  electrical  ma* 
chine. 

X  Singer,  p.«l8i 
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gMttividV6loeityofl§2»500  miles  per  second.  IC  tfaeref<m»elee* 
Sricity  aotaally  moves  with  a  progressive  velocity  like  that  of 
light,  still  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  the  space  of  four  miles 
would  be  inappreciable,  since  it  would  equal  only  about  the  fifty 
thousandth  part  of  a  second.  Experiments  are  in  progress  for 
conveying  telegraphic  dispatches  by  means  of  electricity. 

622.  The  electric  fiuid^  in  its  rotUe^  selects  the  best  conductors. 
The  Leyden  jar  ma^  be  discharged  with  a  wire  held  in  the  hand, 
without  the  insulating  handle  used  in  the  discharging  rod,  since 
metallic  wire  is  a  better  conductor  than  the  hand,  and  the  fluid 
will  take  its  route  through  that  in  preference  to  the  hand.  But 
if  a  wooden  discharger  be  substituted  for  the  wire,  the  shock 
will  be  felt»  since  animal  substances  are  better  conductors  than 
wood.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  when  the  charge 
is  very  intense  or  the  quantity  great,  as  in  the  battery,  then  some 
portion  of  the  fluid  will  escape  from  the  discharging  wire  and 
pass  through  the  hand.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  prudent  to 
make  use  of  the  discharging  rod. 

Lightning,  in  striking  a  building,  usually  takes  a  course  which 
indicates  the  preference  of  the  fluid  for  the  best  conductors. 

623.  The  electric  Jluid  toiH  sometimes  take  a  shorter  route  through 
a  worse  conductor^  in  preference  to  a  longer  route  through  a  better 
conductor.  The  sparks  vrill  pass  through  a  short  space  of  air, 
instead  of  following  a  small  wire  thirty  or  forty  feet.  *The  pref- 
erence of  the  shorter  route  is  sometimes  indicated  in  taking  the 
electric  shock. '  While  one  person  is  receiving  the  shock  from 
the  Leyden  jar,  another  may  grasp  his  arm  without  feeling  the 
least  effect  from  the  charge. 

624.  The  course  of  the  charge  is  frequently  determined  by  the 
influence  of  pointSy  either  in  dissipating  or  in  receiving  the  Jluid. 
Sharp  points,  connected  with  the  best  conductors,  greatly  favor 
the  dispersion  of  the  fluid  during  its  passage,  and  ^arp  pointed 
conductors  determine  the  charge  toward  them,  from  a  great  dis- 
tance around.  The  flnest  needle,  held  in  the  hand  toward  the 
knob  of  one  of  the  jars  of  a  charged  battery,  will  silently  dis- 
charge it,  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  if  we  apply  one  hand  to  the 
outside  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  with  the  other  bring  a  fine  needle 
slowly  to  the  knob  of  the  jar,  only  a  comparatively  feeble  shock 
will  be  felt,  the  charge  being  rapidly  dissipated  while  the  needle 
is  ap]NroAchiBg  the  knob. 

EFFECTS  OP  ELECTRICITY  UPOlJ  AKIMALS. 

625.  We  have  already  several  times  incidentally  adverted  to 
the  shock  communicated  tathe  animal  system,  when  it  is  brought 
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into  the  electric  oircnit,  so  that  the  charge  passes  throng^  it* 

We  now  propose  to  consider  this  interesting  part  of  our  science 
more  particularly. 

626.  The  electric  shock  is  received^  whenever  the  animal  system 
is  made  a  part  of  the  conducting  communication  between  the  inside 
and  outside  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar.  A  convenient  method  of 
administering  the  shock,  is  to  place  the  charged  jar  on  a  table, 
resting  inmiediately  on  a  metallic  plate,*  as  a  plate  of  tin,  lead, 
or  copper ;  then  graiSping  a  metallic  rod  in  eacn  hand,  touch  one 
of  them  to  the  plate  and  the  other  to  the  knob  of  the  jar,  and  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  the  limbs  or  the  breast  will  be  experienced, 
more  or  less  violent  according  to  the  strength  of  the  charge. 
The  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  feelings  of  dread  or  appre- 
hension, and  it  may  be  resisted  to  a  considerable  degree  by  a 
voluntary  effort  A  slight  charge  affects  only  the  fingers  or  the 
wrists ;  a  stronger  charge  convulses  the  large  muscles  above  the 
arm-pits  ;  a  still  greater  charge  passes  through  the  breast,  and 
becomes  in  some  degree  painful.  Electricians,  however,  have 
frequently  ventured  upon  charges  sufiiciently  powerful  to  con- 
vulse the  whole  frame. 

627.  The  shock  may  be  communicated  to  any  number  of  persons 
at  once.  This  is  usually  effected  by  their  joining  hands,  while 
the  first  in  the  series  holds  one  of  the  metallic  rods,  (Art.  653,) 
with  whiah  he  touches  the  plate  or  outside  of  the  jar,  and  the 
last  in  the  series  holds  the  other  rod,  with  which  he  touches  the 
knob  of  the  jar,  at  which  instant  the  whole  number  receive  the 
shock  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  however  extensive  the 
circle  of  persons  may  be.  The  Abbe  NoUet,  a  celebrated  French 
electrician,  gave  the  shock,  at  once,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
of  the  king's  guards,  and  to  all  the  members  of  a  convent,  who 
formed  a  large  commimity.  All  gave  a  spring  at  the  same  mo-  « 
ment.  The  strength  of  the  shock,  however,  is  somewhat  dimin- 
ished by  passing  through  a  long  circuit,  some  portion  of  the  fluid 


made  by  taking  hold  of  hands,  may  be  formed  between*  any 
number  of  persons  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  as  follows :  A  may  touch  his 
foot  to  the  foot  of  B ;  B  may  take  the  hand  of  C,  who  may 
touch  the  foot  of  D ;  then  each  of  the  company  will  feel  the 
shock  in  one  arm  and  one  leg,  showing  that  the  fluid  pursues 
the  most  direct  course,  agreeably  to  Art.  650. 

628.  If  the  discharge  from  two  square  feet  of  coated  surface 
be  made  to  pass  through  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  a  sudden 

*  It  k  safer  to  employ  such  a  plate  than  to  bring  the  condacting  rod  immediatelj 
into  contact  wi&  the  outdde  coating  of  the  jar ;  for  in  such  case,  persona  onaccns- 
tomed  to  receive  the  shock,  are  apt  to  overturn  the  jar  and  break  it. 

t  Prieatlcy,  p.  97. 


The  connection,  instead  of  being 
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oonvulaive  action  of  the  lungs  produces  a  loud  shout  A  smaller 
charge  produces  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  even  in  the  gravest  per* 
sons.  A  very  strong  charge,  passed  through  the  diaphragm,  pro- 
duces involuntary  sighing  and  tears,  and  sometimes  brings  on  a 
fainting  fit.*  The  charge  of  a  large  battery  is  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy human  life,  especially  if  it  be  received  through  the  head. 
By  standing  on  the  Insulating  Stools  which  is  a  stool  with  glass 
feet,  a  person  becomes  an  insulated  conductor,  and  may  be  elec- 
trified like  any  other  insulated  conductor.  A  communication  be- 
ing made  with  the  machine,  the  fluid  pervades  the  system,  but 
excites  hardly  any  sensation  except  a  prickling  of  the  hair^ 
which  at  the  same  time  rises  and  stands  erect ;  for  the  hairs,  be- 
ing similarly  electrified,  mutually  repel  each  other. 

While  in  this  situation,  the  human  system  exhibits  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  prime  conductor  when  charged ;  that  is,  it  at- 
tracts light  bodies,  gives  a  spark  to  conductors  brought  near  it, 
and  communicates  a  slight  shock  to  another  person  who  receives 
the  spark  from  it.  Indeed,  the  same  shock  is  felt  by  both  par- 
ties, s 

By  means  of  the  insulating  stool,  the  most  delicate  shocks 
may  be  given ;  for  the  charge  may  be  drawn  ofl*  from  any  part, 
by  imperfect  conductors.  Thus,  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  will 
draw  ofi*  the  charge  from  the  eye,  in  a  manner  so  gentle,  as  to  se- 
cure that  tender  organ  against  any  possibility  of  injury.  By  a 
variety  of  conductors,  of  difierent  powers,  and  by  points  and 
balls,  the  sensations  may  be  accommodated,  with  much  delicacy, 
to  the  state  of  the  patient,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  afiected  part. 

629.  The  shock  may  be  communicated  Fisr.  230. 
directly  to  any  individual  part*  <rf  the  sys- 
tem, without  aflTecting  the  other  parts,  by 
making  that  part  form  a  portion  of  the 
electric  circuit,  between  the  inside  and 
outside  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Thus,  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  electrify  an  arm.  .  Two  directors 
(consisting  of  wires  terminating  in  brass 
knobs,  and  insulated  by  glass  handles)  are 
connected  by  chains  with  the  knob,  and 
the  outside  coating  of  a  charged  jar ;  then, 
on  applying  one  of  the  directors  to  the 
hand,  and  the  other  to  the  naked  shoulder,  the  arm  is  convulsed. 
In  cases  where  the  patient  requires  only  a  moderate  shock,  the 
charge  is  regulated  l)y  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  jar,  called 
hanis  Discharging  Electrometer,  represented  in  Fig.  223.  S,  is 
a  stick  of  solid  glass ;  B,  R,  two  brass  knobs,  connected  by  a 
wire,  which  slides  back  and  forth  in  such  a  way,  that  it  may  be 
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set  at  any  required  diatance  firom  the  knob  of  the  jari.  Suppose 
that  the  outside  of  the  jar  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
knob  R  with  the  right,  while  the  knob  A  is  constantly  receivings 
sparks  from  the  prime  conductor.*  When  the  knob  B  is  in  close 
contact  with  A,  no  shock  will  be  received,  because  the  two  sides 
of  the  jar  are  in  conducting  communication. .  But  when  B  is  re- 
moved a  little  way  from  A,  then  the  ishock  will  be  felt  when  the 
charge  has  become  sufficiently  intense  for  the  spark  to  pass  from 
A  to  B ;  and  the  shock  will  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the 
knobs  are  nearer  to  each  other,  or  further  apart,  until  the  dis- 
tance becomes  too  great  for  the  jar  to  discharge  itself  When 
the  sliding  wire  is  withdrawn  a  small  distance  from  the  knob  of 
the  jar,  a  constant  succession  of  slight  shocks  are  experienced* 
which  are  sometimes  caHed  vibratioj^. 

630.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  life  may  be  destroyed 
by  strong  electrical  charges.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  view  of  investigating  the  nature  of  this  destructive  ac- 
tion. Dr.  Van  Marum,  of  Haarlem,  selected  for  this  purpose 
eels,  which,  as  is  well  known,  retain  sign?  of  irritability,  when 
cut  into  three,  four,  or  six  parts,  and  even  when  deprived  of  their 
heads.  The  eels  emploved  in  these  experiments,  were  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  shock  was  conveyed  through  the 
whole  body.  They  were  instantly  killed,  and  never  moved  af- 
terward. They  were  immediately  skinned,  and  trial  was  made 
by  pinching,  pricking,  &c.,  but  no  traces  of  irritability  remained. 
When  the  shock  was  made  to  pass  through  individual  parts,  for 
example  the  head,  these  alone  lost  their  irritability,  while  the 
rest  retained  it.  When  the  head  was  kept  free  from  the  shocl^ 
the  remaining  parts  only  were  paralyzed.! 

It  had  been  remarked*  that  whenever  animals  had  been  killed 
by  lightning,  the  process  of  spontaneous  putrefaction  ensued  with 
unusual  rapidity.  This  subject  was  examined  by  M.  Achard  of 
Berlin,  by  numerous  experiments.  From  these  it  appeared  diat 
electricity  accelerates  putrefaction,  since  it  was  found  that  ani- 
mals recently  killed,  and  animal  substances,  such  as  raw  beef, 
became  putrid  much  sooner  when  electrified.  General  credit  is 
given  to  the  foregoing  experiments,  but  it  deems  easy  to  account 
for  the  increased  tendency  of  milk  to  sour,  and  of  meat  to  be- 
come putrid,  during  a  thunder  storm,  from  the  effects  of  heat 
and  moisture,  which  are  known  and  adequate  causes  of  these 
phenomena. 

631.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  j€ir,  commenced 

*  It  will  be  conyenient  to  attack  one  chain  to  the  knob  at  R,  and  another  to  tho 
outside  of  the  jar,  near  the  bottom,  and  to  hold  both  in  the  two  hands,  standing  on 
the  insnlated  stool. 

t  NichplBon's  Jour.  VIII,  dl9.-.Baeyc  Metrop.,  Art.  ISeotricity. 
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the  application  of  electricity  to  medicine ;  and  Medical  Electri- 
city became  thenceforth  a  distinct  branch  of  the  science.  The 
first  cure  said  to  have  been  effected  by  this  agent,  was  upon  a 
paralytic.  Electricity  shortly  became  very  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  this  disorder,  and  patients  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
the  practitioners  of  this  branch  of  the  profession.  As  usual,  the 
effects  of  this  new  remedy  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  was 
widely  extolled,  not  only  for  the  cure  of  palsy,  but  of  all  other 
diseases.*  It  was  even  pretended,  that  the  virtues  of  the  most 
valuable  mediciiles  might  be  conveyed  into  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  electricity,  preserving  their  specific  properties  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  taken  by  the  way  of  the  stomach. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  were  caJled  Medicated  'I\d)es.  Pavati, 
an  Italian,  and  Winkler,  a  German,  were  especially  celebrated 
for  this  species  of  practice.  The  mode  was,  to  enclose  the  medi- 
cines in  a  glass  tube,  then  to  excite  the  tube,  and  with  it  to  elec- 
trify the  patient.  In  this  way,  it  was  said,  the  healing  virtues  of 
the  medicine  were  communicated  to  the  system  in  a  manner  at 
once  efficacious  and  agreeablcf 

Pretensions  so  extravagant  could  not  long  be  sustained,  and 
the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  use  of  electricity  in  medi^ 
cine  soon  fell  into  great  neglect,  and  has  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion to  the  present  time.  There  are,  however,  certain  properties 
inherent  in  this  agent,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  en- 
lightened physician,  and  inspire  the  hope  that,  in  judicious  hands, 
it  may  still  be  auxiliary  to  the  healing  art.  First,  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  agent,  particularly  the  facility  and  energy  with 
which  it  can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  indicate 
that  it  has  naturally  in:qportant  relations  to  medicine.  The 
power  of  being  applied,  locally,  to  any  part  of  the  system,  ren- 
ders it  a  convenient  application  in  cases  where  other  local  rem- 
edies cannot  be  administered.  Secondly,  the  acknowledged 
property  of  electricity  to  promote  the  circulation  of  fiuids 
through  capillary  tubes,  Art  581,  (7,)  suggests  the  probability  of 
its  being  efficacious  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of 
the  animal  system,  and  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  insensible 
perspiration.  Thirdly,  in  the  history  of  medical  electricity  are 
recorded  well-attested  cures,  effected  by  means  of  electricity,  of 
such  diseases  as  palsv,  rheumatism,  gout,  indolent  tumors,  deaf- 
ness, and  a  varie^  of  other  disorders.;]: 

•  Prie«tloy,  p.  409.  t  Ibid.,  14S. 

X  See  Priestley's  History  of  ESectrioity,  pp.  146  and  408— -Sinser's  Elements,  p. 
S9!2 — Phil.  Transactions,  paasixn — Encyc.  Metropolitanaj  Elec.  105— CaTallo,  Com- 
plete Treatise,  Vol.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA. 

682.  For  the  sake  of  eoiivemence»  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  repetition  and  circumlocution,  we  have  made  fireqoent 
use  of  the  phrase  electric  ftuidL  It  may  be  proper  now  to  inquire, 
whether  there  are  any  just  grounds  for  supposing  such  a  fluid  or 
fluids  to  be  present  in  electrical  phenomena. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  the  existence  of  such  a  fluid 
may  be  rendered  probable :  the  first  is,  by  showing  that  such  a 
supposition  is  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature ;  the  second 
is,  by  proving  that  the  agent  of  electrical  phenomena  exhibits 
the  properties  of  a  fluid. 

633.  First,  there  are  9ome  reasons  derived  from  analogy  for  he- 
liemng  in  the  existence  of  an  electric  fluid.  (1.)  The  reasons  in 
favor  of  supposing  that  light  and  heat  are  caused  by  the  agency 
of  peculiar  fluids,  (arguments,  however,  that  we  cannot  discuss 
here,)  which  have  induced  a  general  belief,  are  for  the  most  part 
equally  applicable  to  electricity.  (2.)  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  most  subtile  of  sdl  fluids,  indeed  the  most  atten- 
uated form  of  matter,  is  hydrogen  gas,  of  which  one  hundred  cu- 
bic inches  weigh  only  two  and  a  quarter  grains,  being  nearly 
fourteen  times  lighter  than  common  air.  But  at  no  distant  period, 
means  had  not  been  devised  by  mankind  for  proving  the  mate- 
riality of  common  air,  nor  even  of  identifying  the  existence  of 
the  other  gases,  which  now  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  experi- 
mental philosophy.  But  as  knowledge  and  experimental  research- 
es have  advanced,  a  series  of  fluids  still  more  subtle  than  air  have 
come  to  light,  until  we.have  reached  a  body  nearly  fourteen  times 
lighter  than  air,  at  which,  at  present,  the  series  stops.  Is  it  prob- 
able, however,  that  nature  stops  in  her  processes  of  attenuation 
precisely  at  the  point  where,  for  want  of  more  delicate  instru- 
ments, or  more  refined  and  powerful  organs  of  sensation,  our 
methods  of  investigation  and  powers  of  discrimination  come  to 
their  limit?  An  examination  of  the  general  analogies  of  nature 
'will  lead  us  to  think  otherwise.  The  subordination  which  exists 
among  the  difierent  classes  of  bodies  that  compose  the  other  de- 
partments of  nature,  is  endless,  or  at  least,  indefinite.  In  the  ani- 
mal creation,  for  example,  beginning  with  the  mammoth  or  the 
elephant,  we  descend  through  numerous  tribes  to  the  insect  which 
is  barely  visible  in  the  sunbeam.  Before  human  ingenuity  had 
devised  means  of  aiding  the  powers  of  vision,  the  naturalist  might 
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have  fixed  this  as  the  limit  of  the  aidmal  creation.  Bat  the  in- 
vention of  the  microscope  has  carried  the  range  of  human  vision 
immeasurably  further ;  and  at  each  successive  improvement  in 
that  instrument,  new  tribes  of  insects  or  animalcules  have  been 
revealed  to  the  eye,  still  more  and  more  attenuated.  A  similar 
subordiitation  might  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in 
the  orga,nic  structure  of  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

634.  To  apply  this  analogy  to  the  case  before  us,  we  begin  the 
series  of  inoiganic  bodies  with  platinum,  and  descend  through 
classes  of  bodies  constantly  diminishing  in  density,  until  we  come 
to  ether,  the  lightest  of  liquids,  and  on  the  confines  of  those 
bodies  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  manifested  only  by 
the  efiTects  which  they  produce.  By  modem  discoveries  the  se- 
ries has  been  extended  to  hydrogen,  a  body  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  times  lighter  than  platinum.  Here  for  the 
present  we  pause,  standing  in  the  same  relation  with  respect  to 
any  fluids  that  may  lie  beyond,  that  the  ancients  stood  with  re- 
spect to  common  air,  and  all  the  other  aeriform  fluids. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  are 
in  nature  fluids  more  subtle  than  hydrogen  ;  and  such  being  the 
fact,  we  can  hardly  resist  the  belief,  that  heat,  Kght,  and  elec- 
tricity, are  bodies  of  this  class,— bodies  which  make  themselves 
known  to  us  by  the  most  palpable  and  energetic  effects,  although 
their  own  constitution  is  too  subtle  and  refined  for  our  organs  to 
recognise,  or  our  instruments  to  identify  them  as  material. 

635.  <  Secondly,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  presumptions  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  a  peculiar  fluid,  it  ex- 
hibits in  itself  Ae  properties  of  a  fluid.  The  rapidity  of  its  mo-» 
tions,  the  power  of  oeing  accumulated,  as  in  the  Leyden  jar, 
its  unequal  distribution  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  (Art.  580,) 
its  power  of  being  confined  to  the  surfaces  of  bodies  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  its  attractions  and  repulsions,  are  seve- 
rally properties  which  we  can  hardly  ascribe  to  any  thing  else 
than  an  elastic  fluid  of  the  greatest  tenuity. 

But  granting  the  presence  of  an  elastic  fluid  in  electrical  phe- 
nomena, it  remains  to  be  determined  whether,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Franklin,  these  phenomena  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  a  single  fluid,  or  whether,  according  to  that  of  Du 
Fay,  they  imply  the  existence  of  two  distinct  fluids.  The  nu- 
merous facts  with  which  the  learner  has  been  made  acquainted 
in  the  preceding  pages,  will  flt  him  to  appreciate  the  evidence 
offered  in  favor  of,  or  against  these  hypotheses  respectively. 

636.  The  principles  of  each  hypothesis  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, (see  Alt.  569,)  and  they  have  been  rendered  familiar  by 
repeated  application.   It  will  be  recollected  that  they  concur  in 
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snppodng  diat  all  bodies  are  endued  wfth  a  certain  portion  of 
electricity,  called  their  natural  share^  in  which  the  fiuia»  whether 
single  or  compound,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium ;  aiul 
that  in  the  process  of  excitation,  this  equilibrium  is  destroyed. 
But  here  the  two  views  begin  to  diverge :  the  one  supposes  that 
this  equilibrium  is  destroyed  in  consequence  of  die  separation  of 
two  fiuidsj  which,  like  an  acid  and  an  alkali  combining  to  form 
a  neutral  salt,  exactly  neutralize  each  other  by  mutual  satura- 
tion, but  which,  when  separated,  exhibit  their  individual  proper- 
ties ;  the  other,  that,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  like  that  of  a 
portion  of  atmospheric  air,  by  greater  or  less  exhaustion  on  the 
one  side,  or  condensation  on  the  other.  In  the  former  case,  more- 
over, the  equilibrium  is  restored  by  the  reunion  of  the  two  con^ 
stituent  fluids ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  movement  of  the  redundant 
portion  to  supply  the  deficient,  as  air  rushes  into  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  nearly  every  electrical  .phenome- 
non may  be  perfectly  explained  in  accordance  with  either  hy- 
pothesis ;  nor  is  it  agreed,  that  an  experimentum  cruets*  has  yet 
been  found.t 

637.  One  of  the  latest  advocates  of  the  hypothec  of  a  nngle 
fluid  is  Mr.  Singer,jl  an  able  practical  electrician,  and  the  most 
distinguished  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  two  fluids  is  M.  Biot.§ 
In  support  of  the  former  doctrine,  are  offered  such  arguments  as 
the  following.  (1.)  Its  greater  simplicity.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
more  conformable  to  the  Newtonian  rule  of  philosophizing,  '*to 
assign  no  more  causes  than  are  just  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena."  The  known  frugality  of  nature  in  all  her  opera^ 
tions,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  she  would  not  employ  two 
agents  to  effect  a  given  purpose,  when  a  single  agent  W4>uld  be 
conqietent  to  its  production.  This  argument,  however,  cannot 
be  applied,  either  where  one  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  tne  phenomena,  or  ^ere  there  is  direct  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  more  agents  than  one.  (2.)  The  appearance  of  a  cur- 
rent,  circulating  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  surface,  anal- 
ogous to  the  passage  of  air  of  greater  density  into  a  rarefied 
space.  This  point  is  much  insisted  on  by  Singer,  and  numerous 
exfunples  are  brought  forward  where  the  progress  of  such  a  cur- 
rent Lb  manifest  to  the  senses.  Thus,  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
brought  into  the  circuit  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  Ley- 

*  The  "  experimentam  cracis,"  i»  a  phrase  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  implying  a 
fact  which  can  be  explained  on  one  of  two  opposite  hypotheaes,  and  not  on  the  other. 
The  figure  is  derived  fh>m  a  crosB  set  up  where  two  roads  meet,  to  tell  the  travellar 
which  road  to  take. 

t  lib.  Useful  Knowled^ 

t  Elements  of  Electricity  and  Elcctro-Cheinistry,  by  George  John  8uig«r>  haadoa^ 
1814. 
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den  jar»  is,  on  the  discharge  <jf  the  jar,  bent  toward  the  nega- 
tive side ;  a  pith  ball^  under  similar  <$ircnmstances,  moves  in  the 
same  direction ;  when  a  charged  jar  is  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  is  exhausted,  a  luminous  cloud  flows 
firom  the  positive  to  the  negative  side,  in  whichever  way  the  jar 
is  electrified*  None  of  these  arguments,  however,  are  found  to 
be  conclusive ;  for  the  mechanical  effects,  which  are  here  as- 
cribed to  an  elastic  fluid,  that  is,  the  electric  fl^d,  flowing  to^ 
ward  the  negative  side,  can  all  be  accotmted  for,  either  upon  the 
principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  conunon  to  both  hypoth- 
eses, or  from  the  mechanical  impulse  of  a  current  of  air,  wl  IS 
known  to  be  repelled  from  a  point  positively  electrified  The 
electric  spark  passing  instantaneously,  or  at  least  with  a  veloci- 
ty entirely  inappreciable,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  direc- 
tion. 

638.  The  fact  that  bodies  negatively  electrified  repel  each  ether ^ 
(Art  570,)  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis 
under  consideration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  self- 
repellent  fluid  should  communicate  the  same  property  to  two 
pith  balls  in  which  it  resided ;  but  that  the  mere  deficiency  of  the 
fluid  should  produce  the  same  effect  is  incredible.  This  fact  drove 
iEpinus  (a  celebrated  German  electrician,  who  brought  this  hypo- 
thesis to  the  test  of  mathematical  demonstration)  to  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  undectrified  matter  is  self^repellent — a  supposi- 
tion which  is  not  only  destitute  of  proof,  but  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  from  which  it  appears  that 
attraction  and  not  repulsion.exists  mutually  between  all  kinds  of 
bodies.  In  the  distribution  of  electricity  upon  surfaces  differing 
in  shape  and  dimensions,  the  fluid  is  found  to  arrange  itself  in 
strict  accordance  witii  hydrostatic  principles,  and  that  too  in  bo- 
dies negatively  as  well  as  positively  electrified.  Now  tiiat  the 
privation,  or  mere  absence  of  a  fluid,  should  exhibit  such  prop- 
erties of  a  present  fluid,  is  inconceivable. 

639.  In  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  two  fluids,  the  following  ar- 
guments are  urged.  (1.)  Two  opposite  currents  are  supposed  to 
be  sometimes  indicated.  Thus,  (Art  610,)  a  card  perforated  by 
a  strong  electric  discharge,  exhibits  burs  or  protrusions  on  both 
sides.  The  appearance  of  the  electric  spark  passing  between 
two  knobs,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  indicate  the  meeting 
of  two  fluids  from  opposite  parts.  When  the  spark  is  short  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  knobs  through  which  it  passes, 
is  illuminated.  But  when  the  spark  is  long,  those  portions  of  it 
which  are  nearest  to  the  knobs,  are  much  brighter  than  the  cen- 
tral portions. .  Near  the  knobs  the  color  is  white,  but  toward 
the  center  of  the  spark  it  is  purplish*  Indeed,  if  the  spark  i& 
very  long,  the  middle  part  of  it  is  not  illuminated  at  all,  or  only 
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very  slightly.  Now  this  imperfisctly  illuminated  {wt,  is  obvious- 
ly the  spot  where  the  two  electricities  unite,  and  it  is  in  ooaae^ 
quence  of  this  union,  that  the  light  is  so  imperfect*  (2*)  The 
two  electricities  are  characterized  by  specific  differences.  The 
light  afforded  by  the  vitreous  surfkce  is  difierent  from  that  of  the 
resinous ;  when  the  two  opposite  portions  of  the  spark  meet,  as 
above,  the  place  of  meeting  is  oidy  half  the  distance  from  the 
negative  that  it  is  from  the  positive  side ;  the  bur  protruded  frc«n 
the  card  is  larger  in  the  direction  of  the  vitreous  than  in  that  of 
the  resinous  fluid ;  and  the  two  severally  produce  certain  chemi- 
cal effects  in  bodies  which  are  peculiar  to  each.  (3.)  But  the 
n^OBt  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  two  fluids,  is  the  perfect 
mwner  in  which  this  supposition  accounts  for  the  distrilnaion  of 
electricitv  on  bodies  of  different  dimensions.  (See  Arts.  587— « 
590.)  On  the  hypothe^,  that  electrical  phenomena  are  owing 
to  the  agencies  of  two  fluids,  both  perfectly  tncompressiUe,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  possess  perfect  mobuity,  and  mutually  repel  each  oik- 
er,  while  they  attract  Imse  cf  the  opposite  fluid,  with  forces  varymg 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance^-^u  this  hypothe- 
sis, M.  Poisson,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  France,  ^plied 
the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  calculus,  to  determine  the  vari- 
ous conditions  which  electricity  would  assume  in  distributing 
itself  over  spheres,  spheroids,  and  bodies  of  various  figures.  The 
results  at  which  he  arrived  were  such  as  accord  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree  with  experiment,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
hypothesis  on  which  they  were  built  must  be  true.  Nor  is  anv 
supposition  involved  in  the  hypothesis  itself  inconsistent  with 
established  facts.  (4.)  Finally,  authority  is,  at  the  present  day, 
almost  wholly  pn  the  side  of  the  doctrine  of  two  fluids — an  opin- 
ion which  has  constantly  gained  new  adherents  with  every  new 
discovery  in  the  science  of  electricity,  particularly  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  galvanism. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  ATMOSPHERICAL  ELECTRICITV— THUNDER  STORMS- 
LIGHTNING  RODS. 

640.  Having  learned  the  laws  of  electricity  from  a  great  vsr 
riety  of  experiments,  the  student  is  now  prepared  to  look  upon 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  to  study  the  phenomena  which  the 
same  agent  produces  there  on  a  most  extensive  scale* 
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The  atmosphere  is  always  more  or  less  electrified.  This  fact  is 
ascertained  by  several  different  forms  of  apparatus.  For  the 
lower  regions,  it  is  sufficient  to  elevate  a  metallic  rod  a  few  feet 
in  length,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  insolatedt  the  bottom.  With 
the  lower  extremity  is  connected  an  eleoraneter,  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  and  intensity  of  the  elecpicity.  For  experi- 
ments on  the  electricity  of  the  upper  regions,  a  kite  is  employed^ 
not  unlike  a  boy's  Jute,  with  the  string  of  which  is  intertwined 
a  fine  metallic  wire.  The  lower  end  of  the  string  is  insulated 
by  fastening  it  to  a  support  of  glass,  or  by  a^ord  of  silk.  But 
as  experiments  o(  this  land  involve  some  personal  hazard,  we 
subjoin,  from  an  excellent  treatise  on  jH-actical  electricity,*  a  few 
directions  for  the  construction  of  this  apparatus. 

641.  An  electric  kite  should  be  constructed  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  for  it  is  an  apparatus  very  liable  to  be  injured  or  lost ; 
its  size  should  be  moderate,  as  there  is  not  often  sufficient  wind 
to  raise  one  that  is  very  large,  which  is  besides  on  several  other 
accounts  very  troublesome  to  manage.  An  ordinary  paper  kite, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  wide,  varnished  with  dry- 
ing oil  to  defend  it  from  the  rain,  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  The  string  must  be  made  with  a  thin  copper  or 
silver  thread,  (such  as  is  used  for  gilt  lace,)  interwoven  with  the 
twine  of  which  it  is  formed,  through  its  whple  length.  When 
the  kite  is  raised,  the  string  is  insulated  by  attaching  it  to  a  silk 
cord,  whose  opposite  extremity  may  be  fastened  to  a  rail,  or  any 
fixed  or  heavy  body.  The  end  of  the  metallic  string  is  to  be 
connected  with  an  insulated  conductor,  and  at  two  inches  from 
the  extremity  of  this  conductor,  a  brass  ball,  well  connected  with 
the  ground,  or  the  nearest  water,  is  to  be  placed ;  so  that  when 
the  electricity  becomes  sufficiently  intense  to  pass  an  interval  of 
two  inches,  it  will  be  conducted  safely  away  without  injury  to 
the  experimenter,  who  should  be  cautious,  in  such  cases,  not  to 
approcu:h  the  insulated  conductor;  but  if  he  has  occasion  to  re- 
move any  apparatus  to  or  from  it,  to  do  so  by  the  aid  of  long  in- 
sulating handles  or  forceps.t 

642.  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the  hazard  at- 
tending this  class  of  experiments.  Cavallo,  on  one  occasion,  had 
raised  a  kite,  the  string  of  which  was  insulated  by  silk  lace.  A 
cloud  was  over  head,  and  the  electricity  began  to  be  abundant, 
with  which  he  charged  a  pair  of  Leyden  jars.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  accident  which  might  arise  from  too  great  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  fluid,  he  wished  to  take  off  the  insulating  silk,  and 
connect  the  string  immediately  with  the  ground.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  took  hold  of  the  string  and  detached  it  from  its  support 


*  Singer's  Elemenfi.  t  Biagar,  p.  867. 
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While  I  effected  this,  (says  he»)  which  took  ap  less  than  half  a 
minute  of  time,  I  received  about  a  dozen  or  nfteen  very  strong' 
diocks,  which  I  felt  ^  along  my  arms,  in  my  breast,  and  legs  ; 
shaking  me  in  such  ^oianner,  that  I  had  hardly  power  enoi^^ 
to  effect  my  purpos^md  to  warn  the  people  in  the  room  to  keep 
their  distance.''*  irofessor  Richman,  of  Petersburgh,  a  distin- 
guished devotee  of  our  science,  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity.  He 
had  constructed  an  apparatus  for  observations  on  atmospherical 
electricity,  which  was  entirely  insulated,  and  had  no  contrivance 
fbr  discharging  it  Vhen  electrified  too  strongly.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  1753,  he  was  examining  the  electricity  of  this  appara^ 
tus  in  company  with  a  friend ;  whUe  attending  to  an  experiment, 
his  head  accidentally  approached  the  insulated  rod,  when  his  at- 
tendant observed  a  globe  of  blue  fire,  as  he  called  it,  as  big  as 
his  fist,  jump  from  the  rod  to  the  head  of  the  professor,  which, 
at  that  instant,  was  about  a  foot  from  it  M.  Richman  was  kill- 
ed instantly ;  a  red  spot  was  left  on  his  forehead,  his  shoe  was 
burst  open,  and  part  of  his  waistcoat  singed ;  his  companion  was 
benumbed,  and  rendered  senseless  for  some  time ;  and  the  door- 
case of  the  room  wc^i  split,  and  the  door  torn  off  its  hinges. 

643.  The  most  powerfol  apparatus  ever  employed  for  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  was  constructed  in  France  by  M.  de  Romas. 
He  procured  a  kite  seven  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  and  ele- 
vated it  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A  cloud 
coming  over,  the  most  striking  and  powerful  electrical  phenome- 
na presented  themselves.  Light  straws  that  happened  to  be  on 
the  ground  near  the  string  of  the  kite,  began  to  erect  themselves, 
and  to  perform  a  dance  between  the  apparatus  and  the  ground, 
after  the  manner  of  dancing  images,  as  exhibited  in  ordinary  elec- 
trical experiments.  Art.  581,  (5).  At  length  streams  of  fire  be- 
gan to  dart  to  the  ground,  some  of  which  were  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  ten  feet  long,  exhibiting  the  most  terrific  appearance. 

The  foregoing  facts  evince  the  abundance  of  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere  at  particular  periods ;  but  experiments  of  a  less  for- 
midable kind  have  been  instituted,  to  ascertain  the  electrical 
changes  of  the  air.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Canton,  an  English 
philosopher,  constructed  aa  ingenious  apparatus,  which  warned 
him  of  the  presence  of  any  unusual  quantity  of  electricity,  by 
causii^  it  to  ring  a  bell  connected  with  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  apparatus. 

644.  Obvious  as  is  the  connection  between  the  phenomena  of 
common  electrical  apparatus,  and  those  exhibited  in  the  heavens 
during  a  thunder  storm,  yet  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the 
electric  spark,  was  not  dreamed  of  by  the  earlier  electricians. 


•  CmUo's  Complete  Treatue  on  meptiicily,  II,  29. 
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To  Dr.  Frankliiit  is  tmivenally  conceded  the  mefit  of  having  es- 
tablished this  fact,  first  by  reasoning  on  just  principles  of  analo- 
gy, and  afterward  by  actually  bringing  down  the  lightning  from 
Sie  skies.  The  resemblances  between  the  appearances  of  light- 
ning and  electricity,  were  thus  enumerated. 

(1.)  The  zigzag  form  of  lightning  corresponds  exactly  in 
pearance  with  a  powerful  electric  spark,  that  passes  tlurough  a 
considerable  interval  of  air. 

J 2.)  Lightning  most  frequently  strikes  such  bodies  as  are  high 
I  prominent,  as  the  summits  of  bills,  the  masts  of  ships,  high 
trees,  towers  and  spires.  So  the  electric  fluid,  when  striking 
from  one  body  to  another,  always  passes  through  the  most  prom- 
inent parts. 

(3.)  Lightning  is  obsen^d  to  strike  most  firequently  into  those 
substances  that  are  good  conductors  of  electricity,  such  as  met- 
als, water,  and  moist  substances ;  and  to  avoid  those  that  are 
non-conductors. 

(4.)  Lightning  inflames  combustible  bodies ;  the  same  is  ef- 
fected by  electricity. 

(5.)  Metals  are  melted  by  a  powerful  charge  of  electricity : 
this  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  a  stroke 
of  lightning. 

(6.)  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  fracture  of  brittle 
bodies. 

(7.)  Lightning  has  been  known  to  strike  people  blind :  Dr. 
Franklin  found,  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  animals,  by  a 
strong  electric  charge. 

(8.)  Lightning  destroys  animal  life ;  Dr.  Franklin  killed  tur- 
kejrs  of  about  ten  pounds  weight,  by  a  powerful  electric  shock. 

(9.)  The  magnetic  needle  is  affected  in  the  same  way  by 
lightning  and  by  electricity,  and  iron  may  be  rendered  magnetic 
by  both  causes.  The  phenomena  therefore  are  strictly  analo- 
gous, and  differ  only  in  degree ;  but  if  an  electrified  gun-barrel 
will  give  a  spark,  and  produce  a  loud  report  at  two  inches  dis- 
tance, what  effect  may  not  be  expected  from  10,000  acres  of  elec- 
trified cloud  7  But  (said  Franklin)  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of 
these  ideas,  let  us  have  recourse  to  experiment.  Points  bodies 
receive  and  transmit  electricity  with  facility;  let  therefore  a 
pointed  metal  rod  be  elevated  into  the  atmosphere  and  insulated ; 
if  lightning  is  caused  by  the  electricity  of  the  clouds,  such  an 
insulated  rod  will  be  electrified  whenever  a  cloud  passes  over  it ; 
this  electricity  may  be  then  compared  with  that  obtained  in  our 
experiments.* 

645.  Such  were  the  suggestions  of  this  admirable  philosopher ; 
they  soon  excited  the  attention  of  the  electricians  of  £urope«  and 
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liaving  attracted  the  notice  of  the  King  of  France,  the  aroroba- 
tion  he  expressed  excited  in  several  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  a  desire  to  perform  the  experiment  proposed  by  Frank- 
lin, and  several  insulated  metallic  rods  were  erected  for  that  pm^ 
pose.  On  the  1 0th  of  May,  1752,  one  of  these,  a  bar  of  iron 
forty  feet  high  sitaated  in  a  garden  at  Marly,  became  electrified 
during  the  passage  of  a  stormy  cloud  over  it ;  and  during  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  it  afforded  sparks,  by  which  jars  were  charged  and 
other  electrical  experiments  peiformed.  During  the  passage  of 
the  cloud,  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  was  heard,  so  that  the  identity 
of  these  phenomena  was  thus  completely  proved.  Similar  expe- 
riments were  made  by  several  electricians  in  England. 

Doctor  Franklin  had  not  heard  of  these  experiments,  and  was 
waiting  the  erection  of  a  spire  at  Philadelphia  to  admit  an  op^ 
portunity  of  sufficient  elevation  for  his  insulated  rod,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  a  kite  would  obtain  more  ready  access  to 
the  regions  of  thunder  than  any  elevated  building.  He  accord 
ingly  adjusted  a  silk  handkerchief  to  two  light  strips  of  cedar, 
placed  crosswise ;  and  having  thus  formed  a  kite,  with  a  tail  and 
loop,  at  the  approach  of  the  first  storm,  he  repaired  to  a  field,  ac- 
companied by  his  son.  Having  launched  hiskite,  with  a  pointed 
wire  fixed  to  it,  he  waited  its  elevation  to  a  proper  height,  and 
then  fastened  a  key  to  the  end  of  the  hempen  cord,  and  attached 
this  by  means  of  a  silk  lace  (which  served  to  insulate  the  whole 
apparatus)  to  a  post.  The  first  sign  of  electricity  which  he  per- 
ceived, was  the  separation  of  the  loose  fibres  of  the  hempen  cord : 
a  dense  cloud  passed  over  the  apparatus,  and  some  rain  falling, 
the  string  of  the  kite  became  wet ;  the  electricity  was  then  col- 
lected by  it  more  copiously,  and  a  knuckle  being  presented  to 
the  key,  a  stream  of  acute  and  brilliant  sparks  was  obtained. 
With  these  sparks,  spirits  were  fired,  jars  charged,  and  the  usual 
electrical  experiments  performed.  Thus  was  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity,  which  had  been  indicated  by  so  many  anal- 
ogies, now  established  by  the  most  decisive  experiment* 

646.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  science  of  Me- 
teorology, to  ascertain  from  what  source  atmospherical  electricity 
originates.  Among  the  known  sources  of  this  agent  none  seems 
so  probable,  as  the  evaporation  and  condensation  of  watery  vapor. 
We  have  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most  able  and  accurate  phi- 
losophers, Lavoisier  and  La  Place,  for  stating  that  bodies  in  pan- 
ing  from  the  solid  or  liquid  state  to  that  of  vapor,  and,  conversely, 
in  returning  from  the  aeriform  condition  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state, 
give  unequivocal  sign^  of  either  positive  or  negative  electricity.'* 

*  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  Outlines  of  Electricity,  makes  the  Mowing  not^. — M.  Poo- 
ill6t  has  lately  published  a  set  of  experiments,  which  seems  to  oyerturn  Volta's  .the- 
ory of  the  evohition  of  electricity  by  evaporation.  He  has  shown  that  zio  deetridly 
is  eTolved  by  evaporation,  unless  som^  chemioal  combination  takes  place  at  the  same 
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Combustion  is  also  attended  with  the  evolution  of  electricity, 
and  even  the  friction  of  opposite  currents  of  wind,  or  of  a  high 
wind  against  opposing  objects,  probably  generates  more  or  less  of 
the  same  agent.  The  production  of  electricity  during  evapora- 
tion and  condensation,  may  be  rendered  evident  by  Coulomb's 
electrical  balance ;  as  may  that  evolved  during  the  friction  of  air. 
If  the  stem  of  a  tobacco  pipe  be  heated  red  hot,  and  a  drop  of 
water  be  introduced  by  way  of  the  bowl,  the  jet  of  steam  falling 
on  the  brass  ball  (Fig.  216,  a,)  of  the  balance  will  electrify  it,  so 
that  it  will  set  the  index  of  the  balance  in  motion. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  cause  which  produces  only  very  feeble 
signs  of  electricity  in  so  small  a  quantity  of  vapor  as  that  whidi 
arises  from  a  single  drop  of  ^ter,  may  still  be  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion a  vast  accumulation  of  the  same  agent,  in  such  a  quantity 
of  vapor  as  that  which  is  daily  ascending  into  the  atmosphere ; 
for  it  has  been  calculated,  that  more  than  two  thousand  millions 
of  hogsheads  of  water  are  evaporated  from  the  Mediterranean 
alone  in  one  summer^s  day.* 

THUMDEB  8T0RBI8.t 

647.  The  following  are  the  leading  facts  respecting  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  these 
are  facts  which  have  been  established  by  numerous  observers, 
of  the  most  accurate  and  diligent  class.  Beccaria,  an  Italian 
electrician,  continued  his  observations  on  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  for  fifteen  years  with  the  greatest  assiduity  ;  and 
Cavallo,  Read,  Saussure,  and  others,  prosecuted  the  same  inqui- 
ries with  similar  zeal. 

(1.)  Thunder  clouds  are,  of  all  atmospheric  bodies,  the  most 
highly  charged  with  electricity ;  but  all  single,  detached,  or  in- 
sulated clouds,  are  electrified  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  some- 
times positively  and  sometimes  negatively.  When,  however,  the 
sky  is  completely  overcast  with  a  uniform  stratum  of  clouds,  the 
electricity  is  much  feebler,  than  in  the  single  detached  masses 
before  mentioned.  And,  since  fogs  are  the  only  clouds  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions :  a 
driving  fog,  of  limited  extent,  is  often  highly  electrified.^ 


time.  But  it  followi  from  his  ezperimenta,  that  electricity  i«  evolved  abandantly 
during  comhuttiont  the  burning  body  ipving  out  lesinooB,  and  the  oxygen  vitreous 
electricity.  In  like  manner,  the  carw>nic  acid  emitted  by  vegetables,  is  charged  with 
nsinoos  electricity,  and  the  oxygen  (probably)  charged  with  vitreons  electricity.^ 
T1umaon*9  Outlineg,  p.  440.  But  we  shall  be  slow  to  reject  the  results  of  experi- 
ments performed  by  such  experimenters  as  Lavoisier  and  La  Place,  especially  when 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Volta  And  Saussure. 
•  Singer.' 

t  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  &cts  hitherto  made  reipecting  thnnder 
stprms,  was  puhhshed  by  M.  Axago  in  the  AmiMuin  for  183& 
t  EAEncyc,  Vm,310. 
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(2.)  The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  strongest  when  hot 
weather  succeeds  a  series  of  rainy  days,  or  when  wet  weather 
succeeds  a  series  of  dry  days ;  and  during  any  single  day,  the  air 
is  most  electrical  when  the  dew  falls  before  sunset,  or  when  it 
begins  to  exhale  before  sunrise. 

(3.)  In  clear,  steady  weather,  the  electricity  generally  remains 
positive ;  but  in  falling  or  stormy  weather,  it  is  constantly 
changing  from  positive  to  negative,  or  from  negative  to  posi* 
tive.* 

648.  Such  are  the  circumstances  of  atmospheric  electricity  in 
general ;  next,  let  us  attend  to  the  ^culiar  phenomena  of  thun- 
der storms,  chiefly  as  they  are  exhioited  in  our  own  climate. 

(1.)  In  thunderstorms  there  is  usually  a  singular  and  powerful 
combination  of  all  the  elements, — of  darkness,  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning,  anfi  sometimes  hail. 

(2.)  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and 
after  mid-day ;  and  are  more  frequent  and  violent  in  warm  than 
in  cold  countries. 

(3.)  Thunder  storms  never  occur  beyond  75°  of  latitude — sel- 
dom beyond  65^.t 

(4.)  In  this  state,  (Connecticut,)  thunder  storms  usually  come 
from  the  west,  either  directly,  or  from  the  northwest  or  souths 
west ;  but  occasionally  from  the  east. 

(5.)  Violent  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequently  seen  in  vd- 
eanoes  and  water  spouts. 

(6.)  Thunder  storms  sometimes  descend  almost  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  fail  upon  the  sides  of  mountains ;  in  which  case, 
they  are  extremely  violent. 

(7.)  We  occasionally  observe  the  following^  circiunstances 
succeed  each  other  in  regular  order :  first,  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning,— ^then  a  loud  peal  of  thunder, — and,  afler  a  short  interval, 
a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  which  sometimes  stops  as  suddenly  as  it 
began.^ 

649.  There  are  in  thunder  storms,  evidently,  two  distinct 
classes  of  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for.  The  first  class  con- 
sists of  the  conmu)n  elements  of  a  storm,— clouds,  wind,  and 
rain;  the  second,  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  following 
proposition  embraces,  in  our  view,  the  true  explanation  of  both 
these  classes  of  phenomena : 

The  storm  itself ,  including  every  thing  except  the  electrical  ap^ 
pearanoes,  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  other  storms  of  wind 

*  Singer,  p.  973.  '  t  Ango,  Annuaire,  1888,  p.  389. 

t  Moi^ran's  LeeturtB  &n  BUctncUff  ooaUin  an  «xeelleat  vtow  of  llid  a«tml  ftfn- 
d«i  of  electricity. 
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and  rain ;  and  the  dettricUyj  and  of  the  thunder  and  Kgkt^ 
ningf  is  owing  to  the  rapid  condensation  of  watery  vapor  J* 

We  do  not,  therefore,  consider  electricity  as  the  coiae,  but  as 
the  consequence  of  the  storm ;.  or  as  a  concomitant  of  the  olouds, 
wind,  and  rain* 

A  sudden  and  copious  deposition  of  condensed  vapor,  is  an  es- 
sential preliminary,  or  concomitant,  of  a  thunder  stormy  since 
when  the  process  of  condensation  is  slow,  too  much  of  the  elec- 
tricity evolved  would  escape  to  allow  of  the  requisite  accumula- 
tion ;  and  the  amount  of  vapor  condensed  must  be  copious,  else 
the  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  produced  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  violent  phenomena  of  a  thunder  storm.  These  con- 
ditions imply,  first,  that  the  air  is  extremely  humid,  or  the  dew- 
point  (Art.  483  )  very  high,  so  that  a  slight  reduction  of  tem- 
perature will  precipitate  vappr ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  air  which 
afibrds  the  vapor,  or  materials  of  the  storm,  is  suddenly  cooled. 
The  cooling  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  in  Several  difierent 
waiys, — as  the  meeting  of  hot  and  cold  bodies  of  air  by  opposite 
winds,  or  the  sudden  transference  of  hot  and  humid  air  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  the  region  of  congelation  by  the  agency 
of  tornadoes  or  whirlwinds.  All  that  we  require  is  that  the  re- 
duction of  temperature  should  be  great  and  sudden.f 

650.  The  earth  itself,  in  its  natural  state,  is  a  vast  conductor, 
where  any  excess  of  the  electric  fluid  may  readily  discharge 
itself.  Accordingly,  where  a  cloud  highly  charged  comes  near 
to  the  earth,  it  puts  the  latter  in  the  opposite  electrical  state  by 
induction,  and  a  discharge  takes  place  between  the  earth  and 
the  cloud.  When  the  electricity  which  is  expelled  from  the 
earth  by  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  returns  to  it,  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  violent  shock,  known  by  the  name  of  the  returning 
strokcX  (Art  575.)  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  lightning  is  sup- 
posed to  take  a  circuitous  route  in  its  way  from  one  cloud  to  an- 
other, first  darting  to  the  earth  and  thence  to  the  opposite  cloudy 
the  distance  of  the  clouds  from  each  ol^er  being  too.  great  to 
permit  the  discharge  through  the  intervening  space  of  air.  And 
since  electricity  passes  quietly  without  light  or  noise,  when  it 
makes  its  way  through  good  conductors,  and  manifests  its  splen- 
dors and  mechanical  energies  only  when  its  path  is  obstructed 
by  imperfect  conductors,  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  the  light- 


*  Other  caums,  inch  as  frictkm^  change  of  teinperatare»  dec.,  may  haye  aome  in* 
flaence»  but  the  condensation  of  vapor,  producing  electricity,  which  is  accumulated  in 
inauUiUd  clouds,  (thunder  clouds  being  insulated  by  the  circumambient  air,)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  electricity  of  thunder  storms. 

t  The  gi«at  amount  of  electricity  which  is  found  to  be  evolved  from  the  cloud  of 
steam  suddenly  condensed  from  the  pipe  of  a  locomotive,  favors  the  explanation  here 
nven  of  the  origin  of  the  electricity  of  thunder  storms.  (See  Experiments  of  Dr. 
FattefBon  and  others,  FrankUn  Jowmal,  Feb.  1849.) 

t  Mahon's  (Ear\^  Stanhope's)  "  Principles  of  Electricity." 
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ning  and  thunder  have  an  origin  extrinsic  to  the  fluid  itself;  that 
the  lightning  is  produced  by  the  sudden  and  powerful  oondenMOr 
tion  which  the  air  experiences  when  compressed  before  the  fluid, 
fa  known  cause  of  heat  and  light,)  and  that  the  thunder  is  pro- 
duced by  the  collapsing  of  the  air,  filling  the  sudden  void,  occa- 
sioned the  passage  of  the  fluid,  ^a  known  cause  of  sound.)* 
The  zigzag  appearance  of  lightning  is  well  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  air  so  much  condensed  before  it,  as  to  turn  its  course 
in  another  direction,  where  the  same  resistance  is  again  experi* 
enced  and  another  change  encountered.  This  exi^anation  is  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  by  experiments,  which  show  that  the  zig- 
zag appearance  is  veiy  much  increased  when  the  electric  spark 
is  passed  through  condensed  air,  but  disappears  entirely  when  it 
is  passed  through  a  vacuum.    (Arts.  610,  Old.) 

651.  If  we  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  facts  before  enu- 
merated, (Art  647,)  we  shall  find  them  capable  of  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  explanation. 

All  insulated  clouds  are  electrical  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
because  their  very  formation  implies  a  condensation  of  watery 
vie^r,  and  the  state  of  insulation  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
electric  fluid,  that  is  thus  evolved.  The  electricity  is  stronger 
in  such  insulated  detached  clouds,  some  of  which  are  positive, 
and  some  negative,  than  in  a  sky  uniformly  overcast,  because  in 
the  latter  case  the  opposite  electricities  are  neutralized,  while  in 
the  former  they  are  kept  separate.  The  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  strongest  .when  hot  weather  succeeds  a  series  of 
rainy  days,  and  when  wet  weather  succeeds  a  series  of  dry  days, 
because  then,  in  both  cases,  the  evaporation  is  most  sudden  and 
abundant ;  and  on  a  single  day,  the  signs  of  electricity  are  strong- 
est at  the  rising  and  failing  of  the  dew,  that  being  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  evaporation  in  the  morning,  and  the  condensa- 
tion in  the  evening,  are  most  copious.  Thunder  showers  are 
most  frequent  and  violent  in  hot  climates,  and  during  the  hottest 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  in  such  places  and  at  such  times,  the 
causes  supposed  are  in  most  active  operation.t  Electricity,  if 
evolved  at  all  by  slower  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensa- 
tion, finds  its  equilibrium  before  it  can  accumulate  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  a  thunder  storm.  Thunder 
storms  usually  occur  after  mid-day,  because  it  is  chiefly  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  or  a  little  after  it,  that  the  meeting 
of  those  opposite  currents  occurs,  which  generate  the  storm ; 
since  it  is  at  the  places  of  greatest  rarefaction  that  this  concourse 
of  winds  takes  place ;  and  therefore  during  the  heat  of  summer. 


»  Cay«Uo»  Complete  TreatiM,  p.  274 

t  See  a  tabular  view  of  the  thunder  atorau  of  diflbreat  climatM,  Arago,  Atamtu^ 
1636,  p.  403. 
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the  sun  is  sometimes  follawed  round  the  globe  by  a  successioti 
of  thunder  storms* 

In  volcanoes,  the  most  vivid  lightnings  and  the  heaviest  thun- 
ders are  produced,  because  here  an  immense  Quantity  of  heated 
vapor  is  thrown  out,  which,  on  reaching  the  cold  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  suddenly  condensed  into  thick  clouds ;  and  the 
same  phenomena  are  often  terrific  in  water  spouts,  because  here 
the  sudden  fonnation  of  clouds  and  rain,  occasions  a  vast  evolu- 
tion of  electricity.  Violent  thunder  storms  sometimes  fall  upon 
t^e  sides  of  mountains,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  for  here, 
on  account  pf  the  proximity  of  the  clouds,  the  discharges  are 
made  toward  the  earth  or  sea,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  are 
made  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

652.  All  the  foregoing  facts  appear  to  admit  of  a  clear  ex-  ^ 
planation,  in  conformity  with  the  supposition,  that  the  storm 
itself,  including  all  the  phenomena  except  the  electrical,  is  pro- 
duced like  other  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  by  the  sudden  cooling 
of  heated  air,  charged  with  watery  vapor,  (Art  487,)  and  that 
the  electrical  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the 
vapor  itself  into  clouds  and  rain.  But  the  last  fact  mentioned 
appears  to  present  greater  difficulties.  We  refer  to  that  quick 
succession  of  events.  Art.  648,  (7,)  occurring  in  the  following  or- 
der ;  namely,  first,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning — ^then  a  loud  peal 
of  thunder — and,  after  a  little  interval,  a  sudden  fall  of  rain, 
which  firequently  stops  as  suddenly  as  it  commenced.  At  first 
view,  it  would  seem  that  the  rain  which  follows  the  electrical 
discharge  is  produced  by  it ;  whereas,  according  to  the  foregoing 
views,  the  lightning  is  not  the  cause,  but  rather  a  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  the  rain.  (Art.  649.)  But  suppose  that  the 
events  were  to  take  place  as  required  by  our  principles ;  that 
drops  of  rain  were  suddenly  to«  coalesce,  forming  a  shower,  and 
that  the  attendant  lightning  and  thunder  were  produced  by  this 
process ;  let  us  see  in  what  order  the  notice  of  these  events  would 
reach  the  earth*  The  passage  of  light  being  nearly  instantane- 
ous, the  flash  would  be  seen  the  instant  of  the  explosion ;  but 
sound  is  a  comparatively  slow  traveller,  and  would  take  its  own 
time  to  reach  the  ear ;  and  rain,  a  slower  traveller  still,  would 
arrive  much  later  than  the  other  two.  To  submit  these  succes- 
sive events  to  something  like  mathematical  calculation,  we  will 
suppose  the  cloud  to  be  one  fourth  of  a  mile  high,  and  that  the 
precipitation  of  the  rain,  and  the  evolution  of  the  electricity, 
which  causes  the  explosion,  are  cotemporaneons  events.  First, 
the  Hash  would  reacn  us  without  any  perceptible  interval.  Sec- 
ondly, the  sound  travelling  at  the  rate  of  1190  feet  per  second, 
would  require  1.15  seconds  to  reach  the  ear.  Thirdly,  the  rain, 
descending  like  any  other  falling  body,  we  may  calculate  its 
'time  accordingly.  The  times  being  as  the  square  roots  of  the 

56 
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spaces,  n/16.1  :  1  :  :^1920  :  9  seconds.  The  time  would  be  con- 
siderably more  than  this,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  Our  principles,  therefore,  require  that  the  flash,  the  report, 
and  the  shower,  should  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  in  wl  dch 
they  actually  occur. 

LIGHTUmO  RODS. 

653.  Dr.  Franklin  had  no  sooner  satisfied  himself  of  the  iden- 
tity of  electricity  and  lightning,  than,  with  his  usttal  sagacity,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
properties  of  the  electric  fluid,  so  as  to  provide  against  the  dan- 
gers of  thunder  storms.  The  conducting  powers  of  metals,  and 
the  influence  of  pointed  bodies,  to  collect  and  transmit  the  fluid, 
naturally  suggested  the  structure  of  the  Lightning  Kod.  The 
experiment  was  tried,  and  has  proved  completely  successful ;  and 
probably  no  single  application  of  scientific  knowledge  ever  se- 
cured more  celebrity  to  its  author. 

654.  Lightning  rods  are  at  present  usually  constructed  of 
wrought  iron,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
parts  may  be  made  separate,  but,  when  the  rod  is  in  its  place, 
they  should  be  joined  together  so  as  to  fit  closely,  and  to  make  a 
continuous  surface,  since  the  fluid  experiences  much  resistance 
in  passing  through  links  and  other  interrupted  joints.  At  the 
bottom,  the  rod  should  terminate  in  two  or  three  branches,  going 
ofi*  in  a  direction  from  the  building.  The  depth  to  which  it 
enters  the  earth  should  not  be  less  than  five  feet ;  but  the  neces- 
sary depth  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  soil :  wet 
soils  require  a  less,  and  dry  soils  a  greater  depth.  In  dry  sand 
it  must  not  be  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  in  such  situations,  it  would 
be  better  still  to  connect,  by  a  convenient  conducting  communi- 
cation, the  lower  end  of  the  rod  with  a  well  or  spring  of  water. 
It  is  useful  to  fill  up  the  space  around  the  part  of  the  rod  that 
enters  the  ground,  with  coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  which  at 
once  fiirnishes  a  good  conductor,  and  preserves  the  metal  from 
corrosion.  The  rod  should  ascend  above  the  ridge  of  the  building 
to  a  height  determined  by  the  following  principle :  that  it  will 
protect  a  space  in  every  direction  from  it,  v^iose  radius  is  equal  to 
twice  its  height.  It  is  best,  when  practicable,  to  attach  it  to  the 
chimney,  which  needs  peculiar  protection,  both  on  account  of 
its  prominence,  and  because  the  products  of  the  combustion, 
smoke,  watery  vapor,  &c.  are  conductors  of  electricity.  For  a 
similar  reason  a  kitchen  chimney,  being  that  in  which  the  fire 
is  kept  during  the  season  of  thunder  storms,  requires  to  be 
especially  protected.  The  rod  is  terminated  above  in  three 
forks,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  sharp  point  As  these  points  are 
liable  to  have  thejr  conducting  power  impaired  by  rust,  they  are 
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protected  from  corrosion  by  being  covered  with  gold  leaf;  or 
they  may  be  made  of  solid  silver  or  platina.  Black  paint,  being 
made  of  charcoal,  forms  a  better  coating  for  the  rod  than  paints 
made  of  other  colors,  the  bases  of  which  are  worse  conductors. 
The  rod  may  be  attached  to  the  building  by  wooden  stays.  Iron 
stays  are  sometimes  employed,  and  in  most  cases  they,  would  be 
safe,  since  electricity  pursues  the  most  direct  route,  (Art  623 ;) 
but  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  charge,  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  divide  itself,  a  part  passing  into  the  building  through  the 
bolt,  especially  if  this  terminates  in  a  point  Buildings  furnished 
with  lightning  rods  have  occasionally  been  struck  with  lightning ; 
but  on  examination  it  has  generally,  if  not  always,  been  found 
that  the  structure  of  the  rod  was  defective ;  or  that  too  much 
space  was  allotted  for  it  to  protect  When  the  foregoing  rules 
are  observed,  the  most  entire  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  this 
method  of  securing  safety  in  thunder  storms. 


CHAPTER  VUL 

PRECAUTIONS  FOR  SAFETY  DURING  THUNDER  STORMS^^ANI- 
MAL  £L£CTRICITY.-<;0NCLUDIN6  REMARKS. 

655«  The  great  number  of  pointed  objects  that  rise  above  the 
general  level,  in  a  large  city,  have  the  efiect  to  dissipate  the  elec- 
tricity of  a  thunder  cloud,  and  to  prevent  its  charge  from  being 
concentrated  on  any  single  object  Hence,  damage  done  by 
lightning  is  less  frequent  in  a  populous  town,  than  in  solitary 
buildings.  For  similar  reasons,  a  great  number  of  ships,  lying  at 
the  docks,  disarm  the  lightning  of  its  power,  and  thus  avert  the 
ii\jury  to  which  the  form  of  their  m€ists  would  otherwise  expose 
them.  A  solitary  ship  on  the  ocean,  unprotected  by  conductors, 
would  appear  to  be  peculiarly  in  danger  from  lightning ;  but, 
while  the  greater  number  of  ships  that  traverse  the  ocean  are 
wholly  unprotected,  accidents  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  rare. 
The  reason  probably  is,  that  water  being  a  better  conductor  than 
wood,  the  course  of  the  discharge  toward  the  water  is  not  easily 
diverted,  and  will  not  take  the  mast  in  its  way  unless  the  latter 
lies  almost  directly  in  its  course.  Bams  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  struck  with  lightning,  and  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  and  as  this  occurs 
at  a  season  when  they  are  usually  filled  with  hay  and  grain,  the 
damage  is  more  serious,  for  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter 
they  contain,  is  such  as  to  render  the  fire  unmai)£tgeable.  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  ascribes  this  liability  of  barns  to  be  struck  with 
lightning,  to  the  influence  of  the  evaporation  that  proceeds  from 
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the  fredi  hay,  &e.f  which  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  eondncting 
medium  like  the^smoke  of  a  chimney.* 

656.  Silk  dresses  are  sometimes  worn  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tection, by  means  of  the  insulation  they  afford.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  deemed  very  effectual  unless  they  completelv  envel- 
op the  person :  for  if  the  head  and  the  extremities  of  the  liml» 
are  exposed,  they  will  furnish  so  many  avenues  to  the  fluid  as  to 
render  the  insulation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system  of  little 
avail.   The  same  remark  applies  to  the  supposed  security  that 


situated  unthin  the  bed,  so  as  to  be  entirely  enveloped  by  the 
feathers,  they  would  afford  some  protection ;  but  if  the  person  be 
extended  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  in  the  usual  posture,  with  the 
head  and  feet  nearly  in  contact  with  the  bedsted,  he  would 
rather  lose  than  gain  by  the  non-conducting  properties  of  the  bed ; 
since  being  a  better  conductor  than  the  bed,  the  charge  would 
pass  through  him  in  preference  to  thatf  The  horizontal  postfure, 
however,  is  safer  than  the  erect ;  and  if  any  advantage  m  the 
whole  is  gained  by  lying  in  bed  during  a  thunder  storm,  it  proba- 
blv  arises  from  this  source.  The  same  principle  suggests  a  reason 
why  men  or  animals  are  so  frequently  struck  with  lightning  when 
they  take  shelter  under  a  tree  during  a  thunder  storm.  The 
fluid  first  strikes  the  tree,  in  consequence  of  its  being  an  elevated 
and  pointed  object,  but  it  deserts  the  tree  on  reaching  the  level 
of  the  man  or  animal,  because  the  latter  is  a  better  conductor 
than  the  tree. 

Tall  trees  situated  near  a  dwelling  house,  furnish  a  partial  pro- 
tection to  the  building,  being  both  better  conductors  than  the 
matei^als  of  the  house,  and  having  the  advantage  of  superiw  ele- 
vation. 

657.  The  protection  of  chimneys  is  of  particular  importance, 
for  to  these  a  discharge  is  frequently  determined.  When  a  file 
is  burning  in  the  chimney,  the  vapor,  smoke  and  hot  air,  whi^ 
ascend  from  it,  (as  has  been  intimated  in  article  654,)  furnish  a 
conducting  medium  for  the  fluid ;  but  even  when  no  fibre  is  burn- 
ing, the  soot  t^at  lines  the  interior  of  a  chimney  is  a  good  con- 
ductor, and  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  discharge. 

It  is  quite  essential,  during  a  thunder  storm,  to  avoid  every 
considerable  mass  of  water,  and  even  the  streamlets  that  have 
resulted  from  a  recent  shower ;  for  these  are  ail  excellent  con- 


*  American  Journal  of  Sei«nce,  VoL  III,  p.  345. 

t  Security  to  the  pexvon  might  be  obtained  by  an  entire  coyeiiqg  of  either  a  Teiy 
bad  or  a  very  good  conductor.  In  the  former  case,  the  electricity  would  not  approach 
the  system  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  would  confine  itself  to  the  covering.  Clothes  when 
▼ery  wet  have  been  supposed  to  furnish  a  protection  on  this  principle.  (See  an  iatai^ 
estiag  ease  stated  by  FroSemot  Uiftchcoch,  in  the  American  Joomal  of  Science.) 


is  obtained  by  sleepi 


feather  bed.   Were  the 
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dnotois,  and  the  height  of  a  human  being,  when  connected  vrith 
tJiem,  is  very  likely  to  detennine  the  course  of  an  electric  dis- 
charge.  The  partial  conductors,  through  which  the  lightmng 
directs  its  course,  when  it  enters  a  building,  are  usually  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  walls  and  partitions ;  the  most  secure  situation 
is  therefore  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  this  situation  may  be 
rendered  still  more  secure  by  standing  on  a  glass  legged  stool,  a 
hair  mattress,  or  even  a  thick  woolen  rug.   The  part  of  every 
building  least  liable  to  receive  ii\jury  is  the  middle  story,  as  the 
lightning  does  not  always  pass  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  but 
is  occasionally  discharged  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  Hence 
it  is  absurd  to  take  refuge  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  lowest  story  of  a 
house ;  and  many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  basement 
story  has  been  the  only  part  of  the  building  that  has  sustained 
severe  ii\iury.   Whatever  situation  is  chosen,  any  approach  to 
the  fire-place  should  be  particularly  avoided.*   An  open  door  or 
window  is  an  unsafe  situation,  because  the  lightmng  is  apt  to 
traverse  the  large  timbers  that  compose  the  frame  of  the  house, 
and  would  be  determined  towards  the  animal  system  on  account 
of  its  being  a  better  conductor.   In  a  carriage  the  passetiger  is 
safer  in  the  central  part  than  next  to  the  walls ;  but  a  carriage 
may  be  effectually  protected  by  attaching  to  its  upper  surface 
metallic  strips  connected  with  the  wheel  tire.   The  fillets  of 
silver  plating  which  are  frequently  bound  round  the  carric^e, 
may  be  brought  into  the  conducting  circuit. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY. 

659.  Of  the  natural  agencies  of  electricity,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, is  that  exhibited  by  certain  species  of  fish,  especially 
the  Torpedo  and  the  Gymnotxis.  This  peculiar  property  of  the 
Torpedo  was  known  to  the  ancient  naturalists,  and  is  accurately 
described  by  Aristotle,  and  by  Pliny.  Aristotle  says  that  this 
fish  causes  or  produces  a  torpor  upon  those  fishes  it  is  about  to 
seize,  and  having  by  that  means  got  them  into  its  mouth  it  feeds 
upon  them.  Pliny  says  that  this  fish  if  touched  by  a  rod  or 
spear,  even  at  a  distance,  paralyzes  the  strongest  muscles. 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  extraordinary*  power  depends 
upon  electricity,  was  not  known,  until  about  the  year  1773, 
when  it  was  ascertained  bv  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the  Torpedo  is 
capable  of  giving  shocks  to  the  animal  system,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Leyden  jar.  Though  this  property  is  regarded  as  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  the  power  with  the  electric  fluid,  yet  this 
power,  as  developed  in  the  Torpedo,  has  never  been  made  to  af- 
ford a  spark,  nor  to  produce  the  least  efiect  upon  the  most  deli- 
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cate  elec^meter.*  As  late  as  the  year  1826,  experiments  were 
made  upoa  the  Torpedo,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrived,  were  that  the  electricity  resides  in 
this  animal  in  a  form  suited  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating shocks  to  the  animal  system,  while  it  has  little  or 
nothing  ebe  in  common  with  the  properties  of  electricity,  as  de- 
veloped in  various  artificial  arrangements.! 

659.  The  Torpedo  is  a  flat  fish,  seldom  twenty  inches  in  length* 
but  one  found  on  the  British  coast  was  four  and  a  half  feet  long. 
The  electricitv  of  the  Torpedo  has  the  same  relation  as  common 
electricity  to  bodies  in  respect  to  their  conducting  power,  being 
readily  transmitted  through  metals,  water,  and  other  conductors, 
and  not  being  transmitted  through  glass,  and  other  non-conduct- 
ors. 

The  electric  organs  of  the  Torpedo  are  two  in  number,  and 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  cranium  and  giHs.  The  length 
of  each  organ  is  somewhat  less  than  one  third  part  of  the  length 
of  the  whole  animal.  Each  organ  consists  of  perpendicular 
columns  reaching  from  the  under  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body,  and  varying  in  length  according  to  the  various  thickness  of 
the  flesh  in  diflferent  parts.  The  number  of  these  columns  is  not 
constant,  varjnng  not  only  in  difiereht  Torpedoes,  but  likewise 
in  different  ages  of  the  animal,  hew  ones  seeming  to  be  produced 
as  the  animal  grows.  In  a  very  large  Torpedo,  one  electric 
organ  has  been  found  to  consist  of  one  thousand  one  himdred 
and  eighty-two  columns.  The  diameter  of  a  column  is  about 
one  fifth  of  an  inch.  Each  column  is  divided  by  horizontal  par- 
titions, consisting  of  transparent  membranes,  placed  over  each 
other  at  very  small  distances,  and  forming  numerous  interstices, 
which  appear  to  contain  a  fluid.  The  number  of  partitions  con- 
tained in  a  column  one  inch  in  length,  has  been  found  in  some 
instances  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  amount  of  electrified  surface  is  exceedingly  great; 
equivalent  in  one  instance  to  one  thousand  and  sixty-four  feet  of 
coated  glass.  Hence,  the  efiects  of  the  electricity  of  the  Tor- 
pedo are  such  as  correspond  to  those,  which,  in  artificial  arrange- 
ments, are  produced  by  diffusing  a  given  quantity  of  fluid  over  a 
great  surface,  by  which  its  intensity  is  much  diminished.^ 


»  Humboldt 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1829.  A  Kfleetion  natonUy  suggested  by  this  fact  is,  that  tha 
fluid  which  is  excited  in  the  yarioos  species  of  electrical  apparatus,  both  the  commoo 
and  Voltaic,  is  a  compound,  embraoing  several  distinct  substances. 

X  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  Dr.  Davy  has  giYen  an  interesting 
series  of  observations  on  the  Torpedo.  He  ascertained  that  the  animal  has  the  power 
of  ffiving  magnetic  polarity  to  inm,  and  of  aftoting  chemical  decbmpoattioos  in  a 
slight  degree.  The  rtiocks  were  very  powerful  By  giving  repeated  shocks,  the  older 
fish  were  rendered  languid  and  died  soon. 
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660.  The  OymnotuSf  or  Surinam  eel,  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
South  America.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from  three  to  four  feet ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  twenty  feet  long,  and  to  give 
a  shock  that  is  instantly  fatal.  The  electrical  organs  of  the  6ym<» 
notusy  constitute  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole  animal ; 
they  consist  of  two  pairs,  of  different  sizes  and  placed  on  differ- 
ent sides.  The  shock  communicated  to  fishes  instantly  paraly- 
zes them,  so  that  they  become  the  prey  of  the  Gymnotus.  By 
irritating  the  animal  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  held  at 
some  distance  in  the  water,  a  shock  is  received  as  severe  as  that 
of  the  Leyden  jar. 

Unlike  the  Torpedo,  the  Gymnotus  gives  a  small  but  percepti- 
ble spark,  affording  additional  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  power 
with .  that  of  electricity. 

M.  Humboldt,  in  his  travels  in  South  America,  describes  a  sin- 
gular method  of  catching  the  Gymnotus,  by  driving  wild  horses 
into  a  lake  which  abounds  with  them.  The  fish  are  wearied  or 
exhausted  by  their  efforts  against  the  horses,  and  then  taken ;  but 
such  is  the  violence  of  the  charge  which  they  give,  that  some 
of  the  horses  are  drowned  before  they  can  recover  from  the  par- 
alyzing shocks  of  the  eels. 

The  Silurus  electrictis^  is  a  fish  found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
Africa.  Its  electrical  powers  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Torpedo 
and  Gymnotus,  but  they  are  still  suflSlcient  to  give  a  distinct 
shock  to  the  human  system. 

661.  Certain  furred  animals,  particularly  the  cat,  become  spon- 
taneously electrified.  This  is  more  especially  observable  on  cold 
windy  nights,  when  the  state  of  the  air  is  favorable  to  insulation. 
At  such  times  a  cat's  back  will  frequently  afford  electrical  sparks. 
Ancient  historians  mention  a  number  of  very  remarkable  occur- 
rences, of  good  or  evil  omen,  which  are  due  to  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Tbracians  dis- 
armed the  sky  of  its  thunder  by  throwing  their  arms  into  the 
air ;  and  that  the  Hyperboreans  produced  the  same  effect  by 
launching  airong  the  clouds  darts  armed  with  points  of  iron. 
Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  says  that  in  the  African  war,  after 
a  tremendous  storm  which  threw  the  whole  of  the  Roman  army 
into  great  disorder,  the  points  of  the  dctrts  of  a  great  number  of 
the  soldiers  shone  with  a  spontaneous  light.  In  the  month  of 
February  (says  he)  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  there 
suddenly  arose  a  great  cloud,  followed  by  a  dreadful  storm  of 
hail,  and  in  the  same  night  the  points  of  the  darts  of  the  fifth  le- 
gion appeared  on  fire.* 

During  a  dry  snow  storm,  when  electricity  is  evolved  in  great 
quantities,  and,  on  account  of  the  dry  state  of  the  air,  is  partly 


•  Ed.  Eneyc  VIII,  311.  Arago,  Anmutirt,  1838,  p.  375. 
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insulated  on  conducting  bodies,  similar  appearances  are  exhibited. 
Thus,  the  ears  of  horses,  and  various  pointed  bodies,  emit  faint 
streams  of  light.  These  phenomena  are  sometimes  exhibited  in 
a  most  striking  manner  in  a  storm  at  sea,  when  the  masts  of  a 
ship,  yard-arms,  and  every  other  pointed  object,  are  tipped  with 
lightning.* 

COKCLXJDtNG  REMA&KS. 

662.  From  the  energy  which  electricity  displays  in  our  exper- 
iments, and  much  more  in  thunder  storms,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  holds  an  important  rank  among  the  ultimate  causesof 
natural  phenomena.  Its  actual  agencies,  however,  are  liable  to 
be  misinterpreted,  and  that  they  have  been  so  in  fact,  is  too  mani- 
fest from  the  history  of  the  science.  After  the  splendid  experi- 
ments with  the  Leyden  jar,  and  more  especially  after  the  identity 
of  electricity  with  lightning  had  been  proved,  electricians  fancied 
that  diey  had  discovered  the  clue  wnich  would  conduct  them 
safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  nature.  Every  thing  not  before 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  was  now  ascribed  to  electricity. 
They  saw  in  it,  not  only  the  cause  of  thunder  storms,  but  of 
storms  in  general ;  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  whirlwinds  and 
water  spouts ;  of  meteors  and  the  aurora  borealis ;  and  finally, 
of  tides  and  comets,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies-f 
Later  electricians  have  found  in  the  same  agent  the  main  spring 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  grand  catholicon  which 
cures  all  diseases.  Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
the  very  identity  of  galvanic  electricity  and  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, by  which  the  most  important  functions  of  animal  life  are 
controUed.J 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  agencies  of  electricity  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  is  that  which,  according  to  the  views  of 
^  Humphry  Davy,  it  sustains  in  relation  to  the  chemical  agen- 
cies of  bodies.  Chemical  and  electrical  attractions,  he  supposes, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  at  least  dependent  on  the  same 
cause,  the  attractions  between  the  elements  of  a  compound  aris- 
ing solely  from  their  being  naturally  in  opposite  electrical  states. 
But  the  oiscus^on  of  this  hypothesis  belongs  more  appropriately 
to  galvanism,  a  branch  of  our  subject  which,  on  account  of  its 
peculiarities,  especially  in  the  mode  of  excitation,  has  been  con- 
stituted a  separate  department  of  science. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  things  appear  usually  to 
better  advantage  and  more  important  in  their  relations^  than  in 
their  individualities.   ^  The  contrary,  (says  he,)  has  made  many 


*  See  Jones's  Sketebes  of  Naval  Life,  1, 199. 
t  Encye.  Brit,  Electricity. 

t  Wilmm  Philip,  FhiL  Trans.  TiUodi'b  Fhil.  Mag.  XXX,  48a 
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I  psrtiecilar  sciences  to  become  barren,  shallow,  and  erroneous, 

t  -while  they  have  not  been  nourished  and  maintained  from  acorn- 

i  •  mon  fountam."   The  truth  of  this  remark  is  strikingly  exhibit- 

(  ed  in  respect  to  electricity.   If  in  its  original  form  it  is^  an  inter- 

I  esting  and  wonderful  agent,  still  more  astonishing  and  important 


are  the  properties  it  has  disclosed  in  its  relations  to  certain  chem- 
ical agents,  to  magnetism,  to  heat,  and  to  light,  giving  rise  to  the 
different  sciences  of  Galvanism,  Electro-Magnetism,  Thermo- 
Electricity,  and  to  the  art  of  gilding  and  copying  by  the  Electro- 
type process.  Much,  we  believe,  remains  to  be  discovered  re- 
specting the  useful  purposes  which  this  mysterious  agent  is  des- 
tined to  perform  for  man ;  but  enough  has  Aen  revealed  to  as- 
sure us  that  electricity  is  the  agent  by  which  are  to  be  achieved 
the  most  refined  and  delicate  performances  of  art,  and  by  which 
man  is  to  acquire  his  most  perfect  mastery  over  nature.* 

*  In  the  dbtribation  of  mibjecta  in  Yale  College,  GalTininnand  its  kindred  rabjeeti 
axe  assigned  to  the  chemical  department. 

The  mOst  extensive  and  complete  treatise  hitherto  published  on  the  snbject  of  £3ec- 
tricity  in  all  its  relations,  is  the  work  of  Beequerel,  m  F^nch,  consisting  of  seven 
volumes  8vo.  PouUUt,  in  the  fint  volume  of  his  EUmetu  de  Phynque,  gives  a  full 
and  able  view  of  these  subjects. 
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PART  Vn. — ^MAGNBTISM. 


663.  Magnetism  %  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  amd 
effects  of  the  magnet  The  same  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
unknown  cause  of  magnetic  phenomena ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
magnetism  as  excited,  imparted,  and  so  on. 

Magnets  are  bodies,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which  have 
the  property  of  attracting  iron,  and  the  power,  when  freely  sus- 
pended, of  taking  a  direction  toward  the  poles  of  the  earth.  The 
natural  magnet  is  sometimes  called  the  loadstone.*  It  is  an  ox- 
ide of  iron  of  a  peculiar  character,  found  occasionally  in  beds 
of  iron  ore.  Though  conmionly  met  with  in  irregular  masses 
only  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  yet  it  is  sometimes  found  of  a 
much  larger  size.  One  recently  brought  from  Moscow  to  Lon- 
don, weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  support- 
ed more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  iron.t 

664.  The  attractive  powers  of  the  loadstone  have  been  known 
from  a  high  antiquity,  and  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  Pythagoras, 
and  Aristotle.  But  the  directive  powers  were  not  knowa  in  Eu- 
rope ^ntil  the  twelfth  century,  though  some  writenifaave  endea- 
vored to  trace  the  history  of  the  compass  needle  to  a  remoter  pe- 
riod, and  some  have  strenuously  maintained,  that  the  Chinese 
were  in  possession  of  it  many  centuries  before  it  was  known  to 
the  Europeans.:^ 

Magnetism  is  the  most  recent  of  all  the  physical  sciences,  and 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  discoveries  achieved  in  it  within 
a  few  years,  and  the  remarkable  precision  with  which  its  laws 
have  been  ascertained,  yet  it  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  science 
quite  in  its  infancy,  although  it  is  rapidly  progressive. 

665.  If  a  magnet  be  rolled  in  iron  filings,  it  will  attract  them 
to  itself.  This  efifect  takes  place  especially  at  two  opposite 
points,  where  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  filings  will  be  col- 
lected than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  two  opposite 
points  in  a  magnet,  where  its  attractive  powers  appear  cniefly 

*  Said  to  be  derived  from  ItBdan,  a  Saxon  word  which  aignifies  to  guide. 
t  Partmgrton's  Manaal,  11,  243. 

X  Cavallo  on  Magnetism;  Bariow,  Eneye.  Metrop, ;  Kla|»oth,  Amer.  Jour. zL,  S4S. 
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to  reside^'  are  called  its  p6le9.  Tke  straight  line  which  joins  the 
poles,  is  called  the  axis.   (See  Fig.  224.) 

Fig.  335. 

Fig.  934.  9  


If  a  large  sewing  needle,  or  a  small  bar  of  steel  be  mbbed  on 
the  loadstone,  one  extremity  on  one  pole,  and  the  other  extremi- 
ty on  the  other,  the  needle  or  bar  will  itself  become  a  magnet, 
capable  of  exhibiting  all  the  properties  of  a  loadstone.  With- 
out staying  at  present  to  describe  more  minutely  the  process  of 
making  artificial  magnets,  we  will  suppose  ourselves  provided 
with  several  magnetic  needles  and  bars,  and  we  may  proceed 
with  them  to  study  the  leading  facts  of  the  science  of  magnet- 
ism. By  attaching  a  fine  thread  to  the  middle  of  a  needle,  and 
suspending  it  so  as  to  move  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane,  or  by 
resting  it  on  a  point,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  225,  we  shall  have 
a  simple  and  convenient  apparatus  for  numerous  experiments. 
The  needle  thus  suspended  will  place  itself  in  a  direction  near- 
ly, though  not  exactly,  north  and  ej^uth.  If  the  needle  is  drawn 
out  of  the  position  it  assumes  when  at  rest,  it  will  vibrate  on 
either  side  of  that  position  until  it  finally  settles  in  the  same 
line  as  before,  one  pole  always  returning  toward  the  north,  and 
the  other  toward  the  south.  Hence  the  two  poles  are  denomi- 
nated respectively  north  and  south  poles.  In  magnets  prepared 
for  experiments,  these  poles  are  marked  either  by  the  letters  N 
and  S,  or  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  magnet  near  one  end,  which 
denotes  that  the  adjacent  pole  is  the  north  pole. 

666.  By  means  of  the  foregoing  apparatus,  we  may  ascertain 
that  the  magnet  has  the  following  general  properties,  viz : 

Firsts  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Secondly^  the  power  of  communicating  magnetism  to  iron  or 
steel  by  induction. 

Thirdly^  polarity,  or  the  power  of  taking  a  direction  toward 
the  poles  of  the  earth. 

Fourthly^  the  power  of  inclining  itself  toward  a  point  below 
the  horizon,  usually  denominated  the  dip  of  the  needle. 

The  further  development  of  these  properties  will  constitute 
the  subjects  of  tiie  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  MAGNETIC  ATTRACTION. 

667*  Wbbn  either  pole  of  a  magnet  is  brought  near  to  apiece  of 
troA,  a  mutual  attraction  takes  place  between  them. 

Thua*  when  the  ends  of  a  magnetic  bar  or  needle  are  dipped 
into  a  mass  of  iron  filings*  these  adhere  in  a  cluster  to  eitner 
pole.  A  bar  of  soil  iron,  or  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  resting  on  a 
cork,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  or  quicksilver,  may  be 
led  in  any  direction  by  bringing  near  to  it  one  of  the  poles  of  a 
magnet.  This  action  is  moteowet  reciprocal ;  that  is,  the  iron 
attracts  the  magnet  with  the  same  force  that  the  magnet  at- 
tracts the  iron.  If  the  two  bodies  be  placed  on  separate  corks 
and  floated,  they  will  approach  each  other  with  equal  momenta ; 
or  if  the  iron  be  held  fast,  the  magnet  will  move  toward  it 

668.  Two  other  metals  besides  iron,  namely,  nickel  and  cobalt, 
are  susceptible  of  magnetic  attraction.  These  metals,  however, 
exist  in  nature  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and  there- 
fore by  magnetic  bodies,  are  usually  intended  such  as  are  ferru- 
ginous. Even  iron,  in  some  of  its  combinations  with  other  bo- 
dies, loses  its  magnetic  properties ;  indeed,  only  a  few  of  the  nu- 
merous ores  of  iron  are  attracted  by  the  magnet.  But  soft  me- 
tallic iron  and  some  of  the  ores  of  the  same  metal,  affect  the 
needle  even  when  existing  in  exceedingly  small  quantities,  so 
that  the  magnet  becomes  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of 
iron.  Compass  needles  are  sometimes  said  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  minute  particles  of  steel  left  in  the  dial  plate  by  the  graver  ;* 
and  the  proportion  of  iron  in  some  minerals  may  be  exactly  es- 
timated by  the  power  they  exert  upon  the  needlcf 

669.  In  the  action  of  magnets  on  each  other ^  poles  of  the  same 
name  repels  while  those  of  different  names  attract  each  other. 

Thus,  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  will  repel  the  north  pole 
of  the  other,  and  attract  its  south  pole.  The  south  pole  of  one 
will  repel  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  attract  its  north  pole. 
These  efiects,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  analogous  to  those  produ- 
ced by  the  two  species  of  electricity ;  and  they  equally  imply 
two  species  of  magnetism  or  two  magnetic  fluids,  (as  it  is  con- 
venient to  call  them,)  namely,  the  northern  eoid  the  southern,  or 
as  they  are  now  denominated,  the  boreal  and  the  austral  fluids. 


*  Eaton,  Am.  Jour,  SeiencMf  saw,  15. 
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A  very  simple  piece  of  apparatus  will  serve  ^  Fig,  m 

to  exhibit  the  foregoing  property.  Theaccom-  '  ' 
panying  figure  represents  two  sewing-needles 
magnetized  and  suspended  by  fiile  threads. 
On  approaching  the  north  pole  of  a  magnetic 
bar  to  the  north  poles  of  the  needles,  they  are 
forciblv  repelled ;  but  on  applying  the  south 
pole  of  a  bar  as  in  figure  226»  the  north  poles 
of  the  needles  are  attracted  toward  it 

670.  By  bringing  a  magnet  near  to  iron  or  steely  the  latter  is 
rendered  magnetic  by  induction. 

Thus,  let  the  north  pole  of  a 
magnetic  bar  A,  (Fig.  227,)  be 
brought  near  to  one  end  of  an 
unmagnetized  bar  of  soft  iron  B : 
the  iron  will  immediately  be- 
come itself  a  magnet,  capable  of 
attracting  iron  filings,  having  po- 
larity when  suspended,  an4  possessing  the  power  of  communi' 
eating  the  same  properties  to  other  pieces  of  iron.  It  is,  howev- 
er, only  while  the  iron  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnet,  that 
it  is  endued  with  these  properties ;  for  let  the  magnet  be  with- 
drawn, and  it  loses  at  once  all  the  foregoing  powers.  This,  it 
will  be  remarked,  is  asserted  of  soft  iron ;  for  steel  and  hardened 
iron  are  difierently  afiected  by  induced  magnetism. 

On  examining  the  kind  of  magnetism  induced  upon  the  two 
ends  of  the  iron  bar  B,  (Fig.  227,)  which  we  may  easily  do  by 
bringing  it  near  to  the  poles  of  the  needle,  (Fig.  225,)  we  shall 
find  that  the  nearer  end  has  south,  and  the  remoter  end  north 
polarity.  This  efiect  also  is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  elec- 
trical induction.  (See  Arts.  595,  596.)  A  corresponding  efiect 
would  have  taken  place,  had  the  south,  instead  of  the  north  pole 
of  the  magnet  been  presented  to  the  bar  of  iron ;  in  which  case, 
the  nearer  end  would  have  exhibited  the  northern,  and  the  remo- 
ter end  southern  polarity.  Or,  to  express  this  important  propo- 
sition in  general  terms. 

Each  pole  of  a  magnet  induces  the  opposite  kind  of  polarity  in 
that  end  of  the  iron  which  is  nearest  to  it^  and  the  same  kind  in  that 
end  which  is  most  remote, 

671.  It  is  not  essential  to  Ae  success  of  these  experiments, 
that  the  bars  of  iron  which  receive  magnetism  by  induction, 
should  be  placed  in  a  straight  line  with  the  magnet ;  they  may 
be  at  right  angles  to  it,  or  inclined  at  any  other  angle,  the  only 
essential  condition  being,  that  the  end  of  the  bar  should  be  brought 
near  to  the  pole  of  the  magnet.   Indeed,  the  efiect  is  increased, 
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J  ifly  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  is 
rendered  |tronger,  when  the  bar  is  in- 
'olined  toward  the  magnet,  as  in  Fig. 
,228,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all  when  it 
is  placed  parallel  to  the  magnet ;  for  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  these  two  latter  po« 
sitioQSyboth  poles  of  the  magnet  conspire 
in  their  action  upon  the  iron  bar* 

672.  The  power  of  a  magnet  is  ijicreased  by  the  exertion  of  iU 
inductive  power  upon  a  piece  of  iron^  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  end  of  the  piece  of  iron  contiguous  to  the  pole  of  the 
magnet,  is  no  sooner  endued  with  the  opposite  polarity,  than  it 
reacts  upon  the  magnet  and  increases  its  intensity ;  and  a  series 
of  actions  and  reactions  take  place  between  the  two  bodies,  simi- 
lar to  what  occurs  in  electrical  induction.  (See  Art.  596,  &c.) 
On  this  account  the  powers  of  a  magnet  are  increased  by  action, 
and  impaired  or  even  lost  by  long  disuse.  By  adding,  from  time  to 
time,  small  pieces  of  iron  to  the  weight  taken  up  by  a  magnet, 
its  powers  may  be  augmented  greatly  beyond  their  original  amount 
Hence,  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  dissimilar  poles  of  two  mag- 
nets, is  greater  than  the  force  of  repulsion  of  the  similar  poles : 
because,  when  the  poles  are  unlike,  each  contributes  to  ennance 
the  power  of  the  other,  but  when  they  are  alike,  the  influence 
which  they  reciprocally  exert,  tends  to  make  them  unlike,  and  of 
course  to  impair  their  repulsive  energies. 

Hence,  also,  a  strong  magnet  has  the  power  of  reversing  the 
poles  of  a  weak  ooe.  Suppose  the  north  pole  of  the  weaker  body 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  the^stronger ; 
the  latter  will  expel  north  polarity,  or  the  boreal  fluid,  and  attract 
the  austral,  a  change  which  in  certain  cases  will  be  permanent 

673.  If  the  north  pole  of  a  magnetic  bar  be  placed  upon  the 
middle  of  an  iron  bar,  the  two  ends  of  the  latter  will  each  have 
north  polarity,  while  the  part  of  the  bar  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  magnet  receives  south  polarity ;  and  if  the  same  north 
pole  be  placed  on  the  center  of  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  all  parts 
of  the  circumference  will  be  endued  with  north  polarity,  while 
the  plate  will  have  a  south  pole  in  the  center,  oy  cutting  the 
plate  into  the  form  of  a  star,  each  extremity  of  the  radii  becomes 
a  weak  north  pole  when  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  star.  If  an  iron  bar  is  placed,  between  the  dis- 
similar poles  of  two  magnetic  bars,  (all  being  in  one  straight  line,) 
both  of  the  magnets  w*ill  conspire  to  increase  the  intensity  of  each 
pole  of  the  bar,  and  the  magnetism  imparted  to  the  bar  will  be 
considerably  stronger  than  fh>m  either  magnet  alone ;  but  if  the 
same  bar  be  placed  between  the  two  similar  poles^  the  ofqpoaile 
polarity  will  be  imparted  to  each  end,  while  the  same  pdiaii^ 
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ifl  gi^en  to  the  center  of  the  bar.  Thas  if  the  bar  be  placed 
betweeti  the  north  poles  of  two  magnets,  each  end  of  the  bar 
will  beeome  a  south  pole'  and  the  center  a  north  pole.  When 
one  end  of  a  magnetic  bar  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  two  or  more 
wires  or  sewing  needles,  the  latter  arrange  themselves  in  radii 
diverging  from  the  magnetic  pole.  This  effect  is  in  consequence 
of  their  remoter  ends  becoming  endued  with  similar  polarity,  and 
repelling  each  other.  A  like  effect  is  observable  among  the  fila- 
ments of  iron  filings,  that  form  a  tuft  on  the  ends  of  a  magnetic 
bar. 

674.  The  foregoing  experiments  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
when  a  piece  of  iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  it  is  first  itself 
converted  into  a  magnet  by  the  inductive  influence  of  the  mag- 
netizing body.  Each  of  the  iron  filings  which  compose  the  tuft 
at  the  pole  of  a  magnetic  bar  or  needle,  is  itself  a  magnet,  and  in 
consequence  of  being  such,  induces  the  same  property  in  the  next 
particle  of  iron,  and  that  in  the/iext,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  Hence 
magneti<^  attraction  does  not  exist,  strictly  speaking,  between  a 
magnet  and  iron,  but  only  between  the  opposite  poles  of  mag- 
nets ;  for  the  iron  must  first  become  a  magnet  before  it  is  capa- 
ble of  magnetic  influence. 

675.  Soft  iron  readily  acquires  magnetism  and  as  readily  loses 
it ;  hardened  steel  acquires  ii  more  dowly^  but  retains  it  perma- 
nently. 

In  the  preceding  example,  the  magnetism  acquired  by  a  bar  of 
iron,  by  the  process  of  induction,  is  retained  only  so  long  as  the 
magnetizing  body  acts  upon  it.  Soon  after  the  two  bodies  are 
separated,  the  bar  loses  all  magnetic  properties 

When  a  bar  of  steel  is  placed  very  near  a  strong  magnet,  the 
action  of  the  magnet  commences  immediately  upon  the  end  of 
the  bar  nearest  to  it,  the  north  pole  for  example  communicating 
south  polarity  to  the  contiguous  extremity  of  tke  bar.  According 
to  our  previous  experience,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  remote 
end  of  the  bar  a  north  pole ;  but  such  is  not  the  immediate  result ; 
a  sensible  time  is  required  before  the  north  polarity  is  fully  im- 
parted to  the  remote  extremity.  Indeed,  if  the  bar  be  a  long  one, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  north  polarity  never  reaches  the 
fardiest  end,  but  stops  short  of  it  at  some  intermediate  point. 
This  north  pole  is  succeeded  by  a  second  south  pole,  that  by  an- 
other north  pole,  and  thus  several  alternations  between  the  two 
poles  occur  before  readuiig  the  end  of  the  bar. 

676.  The  process  ci  magnetizing  a  steel  bar  or  needle,  is  ac- 
celerated by  any  cause  which  excites  a  tremulous  or  vibratory 
motion  among  the  particles  of  the  steel.  Striking  on  the  bar  with 
a  hammer  promotes  the  process  in  a  remarkable  degrecj  especially 
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if  it  oecasdons  a  ringing  sounds  \duch  indicates  that  the  padidea 
are  thrown  into  a  vibratory  motion.  The  passage  of  an  electric 
discharge  through  a  steel  bar  nnder  the  influence  of  a  magnet, 
produces  permanent  magnetism.  Heat  also  greatly  facilitates 
the  introduction  of  the  magnetic  fluid  into  steel.  The  greatest 
possible  degree  of  magnetism  that  can  be  imparted  to  a  steel  bar» 
is  communicated  by  first  heating  the  steel  to  redness,  and  while 
it  is  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  magnet,  quenching  it  suddenly 
with  cold  water. 

A  magnet,  howeveir,  loses  its  virtues  by  the  same  means  a% 
during  the  process  of  induction,  were  used  to  promote  their  ac- 
quisition. Accordingly,  any  mechanical  concussion  or  rongh 
usage,  impairs  or  destroys  the  powers  of  a  magnet.  By  falling 
on  a  hard  floor,  or  by  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  is  greatly 
injured.  Heat  produces  a  similar  eflfect  A  boiling  heat  weak* 
ens  and  a  red  heat  totally  destroys  the  power  of  a  needle.  On 
the  other  hand,  cold  augments  the  powers  of  the  magnet ;  in- 
deed, they  improve  with  every  reduction  of  temperature  hither- 
,  to  applied  to  them.* 

As  iron  and  steel  are  found  of  various  degrees  of  hardness,  so 
the  power  of  acquiring  and  of  losing  magnetism,  is  very  vari- 
ous in  difierent  ferruginous  bodies.  It  is  in  general  true,  that  this 
power  is  in  proi)ortion  to  the  hardness.  Thus,  the  attraction  of 
soft  malleable  iiron  foV  the  magnet  being  100,  that  of  hard  cast 
steel  is  only  49,  and  that  of  cast  iron  only  48.t 

677.  If  a  steel  bar  rendered  magnetic  by  induction^  be  divided  into 
any  two  parts,  each  part  will  be  a  complete  magnet^  having  two 
opposite  poles. 

We  here  meet  with  a  remarkable  distinction  between  magnet- 
ic and  electric  induction.  When  a  body  electrified  by  induction, 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  individual  electricities  alone 
remain  in  each  part  respectively ;  but  in  the  case  of  magnetic 
induction,  although  no  appearance  of  polarity  be  exhibited  ex- 
cept at  the  two  ends,  yet  wherever  a.  fracture  is  made,  the  two 
ends  separated  by  the  fracture  immediately  exhibit  opposite  po- 
larities, each  being  of  an  opposite  name  to  that  of  the  original 
pole  at  the  other  end  of  the  fragment.  If  each  of  the  two  frag- 
ments be  again  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  each  of  these 
parts  is  a  magnet  perfect  in  itself,  having  two  opposite  poles. 

In  magnetism,  therefore,  there  is  never,  as  in  electricity,  any 
transfer  of  properties,  but  only  the  excitation  of  such  as  were 
abready  inherent  in  the  body  acted  upon.  Magnetism  never 
passes  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  nor  can  we  ever  obtain  a 
piece  of  iron  or  steel,  that  contains  exclusively  either  northern  or 
southern  polarity. 


*  Chriilw,  Phil.  Tram.,  1835. 
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678.  The  force  of  aUraction^  or  of  repulsion^  exerted  upon  each 
other  hy  the  poles  of  two  magnets,  placed  at  different  distances,  va- 
ries inversely  as  this  square  of  the  aistance. 

This  law  was  ascertained  by  Coulomb,  by  means  of  the  tor- 
sion balance,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  investiga- 
ting the  law  of  electrical  attraction.  (See  Art.  583.)  The  same 
law  therefore  which  governs  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  like- 
wise controls  electrical  and  magnetic  attractions.  It  is  the  most 
extensive  law  of  the  physical  world.  Nor  is  this  action  at  a 
distance  prevented,  or  even  impaired,  by  the  interposition  of  oth- 
er bodies  not  themselves  magnetic. 

679.  The  magnetic  power  of  iron  resides  whoUy  on  its  surpacb, 
and  is  indtpendent  of  the  mass. 

Thus  a  hollow  globe  of  iron  of  a  given  surface  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  needle  as  though  it  were  solid  throughout.* 
In  this  fact  we  again  meet  with  a  striking  analogy  between  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  a  similar  property  having  before  been 
shown  to  belong  to  the  electric  fluid.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  magnetism,  and  was  made  by  Professor 
Barlow  of  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  (Eng.)  to  whose 
ingenious  and  assiduous  labors  are  due  many  of  the  latest  and 
most  important  investigations  ia  this  science. 


CHAPTER  n. 
OF  THE  DIRECTIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  MAGNET. 

680.  If  asmatt  needle  be  placed  near  one  of  the  poles  of  a  majg- 
net,  with  its  center  in  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  it  will  ttike  a  direction 
in  a  line  with  that  axis. 

Thus,  let  S  N  be  a  large  magnetic  bar,  and  ^  n  a  small  needle 
placed  near  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  with  its  center  in  the 
axis ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  the  pole  of  the  magnet 
is  such  as  to  bring  the  needle  into  a  line  with  the  magnet.  The 
action  of  the  bar  upon  the  needle  F!g.  229. 

tending  to  give  it  this  direction,  is» 
since  it  repels  n  and  attracts  s, 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  actions 
upon  both  poles. 

681.  If  the  needle  he  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  bar,  with  one 
of  its  poles  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  bar,  it  will  take  a  di" 
rection  parallel  to  the  bar.  

*  It  mppeaxB,  however,  that  a  eerteiii  thickiieas  ia  necessary  to  the  mazimiim  ef- 
fect, although  that  thickneai  is  yeiy  gmidl.   (See  PhiL  Trans.,  1831,  p.  81.) 
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By  supposing  B  (Fig.  220,)  to  be  placed  as  indicated  in  the 
above  proposition,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  actions  of  both  pdes 
of  the  magnet  would  conspire  in  relation  to  each  pole  of  the 
needle,  and  that  these  forces  can  be  in  equilibrium  only  when 
the  needle  is  parallel  with  the  bar.  The  needle  in  this  situation 
has  a  tendency  to  move  toward  the  magnet,  because  the  at- 
traction being  exerted  on  the  nearer,  and  the  repulsion  on  the 
remoter  pole,  the  sum  of  the  attractions  exceeds  that  of  the  re- 
pulsions. 

682.  Iron  filings  or  other  ferruginous  bodies^  which  are  free  to 
obey  the  action  of  a  magnetic  bar,  naturally  arrange  themselves  in 
curve  lines  from  one  pole  of  themganet  to  the  other. 

Thus,  ifwe  place  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  a  magnetic  bar 
laid  on  the  table,  and  sprinkle  iron  filings  on  the  paper,  the  fil- 


Fig.  230. 


ings  will  arrange  themselves 
in  curves  around  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  A  small  sewing 
needle  suspended  horizontally 
by  a  slender  string,  on  being 
brought  near  to  different  parts 
of  the  magnet,  will  take  direc- 
tions corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  curve  in  which  it  happens 
to  be  placed.  At  the  poles  it  will  be  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  magnet ;  opposite  the  center  of  the  bar  it  will  be  parallel  to 
it ;  and  between  these  two  points  it  will  take  intermediate  di- 
rections, as  is  represented  in  Fig.  231. 


Fig.  231. 


\ 


These  curves  have  given  rise  to  the  most  fanciful  theories  of 
magnetism,  having  been  assumed  as  the  traces  of  an  invisible 
fluid  perpetually  circulating  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet ; 
and  tnis  circulation  has  been  afterwards  employed  for  illustra- 
ting every  variety  of  magnetic  phenomena,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  the  subject  involved  in  greater  mjrstery  than  at  first 
These  causes  ai'e  nothing  more  than  the  necessary  results  of 
forces  like  those  described  in  the  foregoing  propositions.* 

The  curves  which  iron  filings  describe  when  thus  arranged, 

•  Bariow. 
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are  called  magnetic  curves.  They  present  several  carious  pro- 
perties, which  have  been  investigated  by  mathematicians ;  but 
we  must  refer  the  student  to  more  extensive  treatises  than  the 
present  for  a  full  development  of  this  subject* 

683.  By  different  methods f  nearly  aU  bodies  may  be  made  to  affect 
the  magnetic  needle. 

Coulomb,  by  the  assistance  of  the  extremely  delicate  appara- 
tus he  employed,  detected,  as  he  thought,  some  slight  p(Mrtion  at 
least  of  magnetism  in  various  metals  besides  those  to  which  it 
had  been  exclusively  ascribed,  and  hence  announced  that  aU  bodies 
whatsoever  are  subject  to  the  magnetic  influence.  The  possibility, 
however,  that  the  different  bodies  tried  by  Coulomb  might  con- 
tain small  portions  of  iron,  threw  some  doubt  on  his  conclusions ; 
but  within  a  few  years  ihe  doctrine  has  been  confirmed,  that 
magnetism,  in  some  way  or  other,  pervades  all  bodies. 

M.  Arago,  of  France,  found  that  the  oscillations  which  a  nee- 
dle would  make  when  set  in  motion,  were  affected  by  its  being 
placed  above  or  below  plates  of  different  substances,  as  metal, 
ice,  or  water.  The  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time,  re- 
mained the  same  whatever  substance  was  employed  for  the 
plate ;  but  the  horizontal  r€mge  or  amplitude  of  tne  needle  was 
much  greater  in  some  oases  than  in  others.  Copper,  for  example, 
would  diminish  the  range  four  times  as  much  as  lead,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  antimony.  This  fact  led  to  the  discovery, 
that  if  plates  of  copper  and  various  other  substances  are  put  in- 
to rapid  rotation  below  a  horizontal  needle  freely  suspended,  the 
needle  will  be  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  The  exper- 
iment has  been  varied  in  many  different  wavs.  Thus,  a  pow- 
erful horseshoe  magnet  itself,  placed  vertically,  has  been  made 
to  revolve,  having  a  plate  of  metal  or  other  substance  suspended 
immediately  over  it.  When  the  motion  of  the  magnet  acquires 
a  certain  velocity,  the  suspended  plate  will  likewise  revolve  in 
the  same  direction,  and  sometimes  with  so  great  a  speed  that  the 
eye  cannot  distinguish  it 

Mr.  Faraday,  of  England,  has  recently  asserted  the  doctrine, 
supported  by  numerous  experiments,  that  all  the  metaLs  are  mag- 
netic at  a  certain  temperature,  and  that  at  a  certain  other  tem- 
perature, they  all  lose  this  power.  Even  iron  loses  all  magnetic 
properties  at  an  orange  heat,  and  nickel  at  a  heat  still  lower. 

684.  Themagnetic  fiee^^  when  freely  suspended^  seldom  points 
directly  to  thej^  of  the  earthy  hut  its  deviatum  from  that  pole  is 
called  the  dbcumation  or  the  vabiation  of  the  needie. 

A  vertical  circle  drawn  through  the  line  in  which  the  needle 
naturally  places  itself,  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian.   A  plane. 


•  Jounal  of  tha  Royal  lostitution,  Feb.  ISSl^Leilic'i  GoomeCiioal  AnaljiM. 
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passing  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  throtigh  the 
center  of  the  needle,  is  called  its  magnetic  eqtiator^  A  line  drawn 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  passing  through  the  places  where 
the  needle  points  directly  to  me  north  pole,  and  where  of  course 
the  geographical  and  magnetic  meridians  coincide,  is  called  the 
line  of  no  variation. 

The  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  has  been  c<Mn- 
monly  ascribed  to  Columbus.  His  son  Ferdinand  states,  that  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1492,  his  father  first  discovered  the  va- 
riation, and  that  in  consequence,  his  crew  mutinied,  snpposiiig 
that  the  needle  had  lost  its  polarity,  and  that  they  would  not  be 


that  the  same  phenomenon  had  been  discovered  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  that  period,  though  it  had  not  become  general- 
ly known  to  navigators.* 

685.  The  declination  of  the  needle  is  not  constant^  but  is  svbject 
to  a  small  annual  change^  which  carries  it  to  a  certain  limit  on  one 
side  of  the  pole  of  the  earthy  when  it  becomes  stationary  for  a  lime, 
and  then  returns  to  the  pole^  and  proceeds  to  a  certain  limit  on  the 
other  side  of  itf  occupying  a  period  of  many  years,  during  each  vi- 
bration. 

At  London,  in  the  year  1680,  the  needle  pointed  11 1  degrees 
to  the  east  of  north  ;  in  1657,  it  pointed  directly  to  the  pole  ;  af- 
ter which  period,  it  continued  to  move  west  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  years,  until  the  year  1814,  when  its  western  declina^ 
tion  was  nearly  24i  degrees ;  since  1814,  it  has  been  moving 
slowly  eastwards  If  it  takes  as  many  years  to  return  as  it  did 
to  move  from  the  pole  to  its  western  limit,  it  will  reach  the  pole 
again  in  the  year  1971 ;  and  should  it  proceed  as  far  eastward 
as  it  did  westward,  and  occupy  as  long  a  time,  it  will  reach  its 
eastern  limit  in  2128.  The  total  arc  of  declination  will  be  48^ 
35'  48",  and  the  period  occupied  in  passing  over  it,  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  years.  This  woiUd  be  an  average  of.Q'  17" 
annually.  But  the  annual  variation  is  much  smaller  than  this 
toward  its  eastern  and  western  limits,  but  much  greater  when 
the  needle  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  no  variation.  Thus, 
during  the  nine  years  that  elapsed  between  1814  and  1823,  the 
progress  eastward  was  only  1  r  22",  or  only  1'  1.6"  annually,  while 
from  1657  to  1672,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  declination  west 
amounted  to  2^  30',  or  10'  annually ;  and  between  1692  and  1722, 
*  the  annual  increase  of  declination  was  16'  40".  It  performed 
half  the  amount  of  its  western  declination  in  fifly-seven  years, 
while  to  complete  the  other  half,  occupied  one  hundred  years.t 
The  variation  of  the  needle,  however,  is  not  the  same  at  the 


able  to  find  their  way  back  to 


lUro] 


*  CavaUo,  Treatise  on  Maffnetism,  Supplements — Bariow,  Philf  Tnuia.  1833. 
t  TiuMnaon,  Ontjinea  of  Heat,  £lec.,  and  Maf p.  545. 
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same  time  in  all  parts  ^  the  earth,  but  every  part  has  its  par- 
ticular declination.  For  instance*  if  we  sail  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  West  Indies,  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from 
Europe  and  approach  America,  the  compass  wiU  point  nearer 
and  nearer  due  north ;  andHirhei^  we  draw  near  the  American 
coast,  it  wiU  point  exactlji  north.  But  if  we  sail  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland,  we  shall  find  the  nee- 
dle deviate  further  and  further  from  the  north,  as  we  approach 
Greenland,  where  the  deviation  will  not  be  less  than  50^.*  In 
some  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay  the  needle  points  due  west 

686,  The  line  of  no  variation  encompasses  the  globe,  but  its 
course  is  subject  to  numerous  irregularities.  Commencing  at 
the  magnetic  pole  in  Lat.  70^,  Lon.  00^  30',  it  runs  a  few  degrees 
east  of  south,  through  Hudson's  Bay,  New  South  Wales,  Lake 
Erie,  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  passing  a 
little  westward  of  Washington  City,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  near  Newbem  in  North  Carolina.  After  leaving  the  United 
States,  it  veers  a  little  more  to  the  east,  running  a  few  degrees 
eastward  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  meeting  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America,  near  Maranham,  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Brazil.  Crossing  the  great  eastern  promontory  of  South 
America,  it  pursues  a  regular  course  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
toward  the  south  polar  regions.  In  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the 
line  of  no  variation  presents  greater  anomalies.  Proceeding 
from  south  to  north,  it  passes  in  a  northerly  direction  dirough 
New  Holland,  somewhat  westward  of  the  center.  Thence  its 
course  changes  to  the  west,  and  it  sweeps  in  a  great  curve 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  around  Hindostan,  returning  through 
China  to  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  it  had  in  New  Holland, 
where  it  turns  to  the  north  again.  Places  lying  westward  of 
either  of  these  lines,  have,  witldn  certain  limits,  easterly  varia- 
tions, and  those  lying  eastward  of  those  lines,  have  westerly  va- 
riations.t  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  varia- 
tion is  to  the  west  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  the  variation  is  to  the  east 

687.  ^At  iVeto  Havens  the  variation  <^  the  needle  is  at  present 
about  6  degrees,  and  is  on  the  increase.  In  1820,  it  was  4°  35' 
10"'  4  and  in  1885,  it  was  ff"  4(y  34''.$  On  this  subject.  Profes- 
sor Loomis  remarks :  From  the  time  of  the  earliest  observations, 
(1673,)  down  to  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  wc8terl)»  variation  was  decreasing*  and  the  easterly  in- 


*  Thonuon,  Outlines  of  Heat,  Elec,  and  Mag.,  p.  543. 
t  Barlow,  PhiL  Trana.,  1833. 

X  Accoxdinff  to  obaerrationB  made  by  Profenor  Fiah«r.  See  Amer.  Joor.,  XVI,  60. 
i  Fkofesaor  Loomii,  lb.  XXX,  m 
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creasing,  in  evei^  nart  of  the  United  States.  Since  that  period, 
the  movement  of  tne  needle  has  been  in  the  opposite  directicm. 
At  present,  therefore,  the  westerly  vraiation  is  increasing^  and  the 
easterly  diminishing.  This  chanee  commenced  between  the 
years  1793  and  1819,  though  j>rolm>ly  not  everywhere  simtilta- 
neously.  The  present  annual  change  of  variation^  is  aboat  2 
minutes  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  from  3  to  4  minutes 
in  the  middle  states,  and  from  5  to  7  minutes  in  New  England. 
The  variation  for  several  prominent  points  is  as  follows : 

Cambridge,  Mass.      -      -      -  in  1835,  8®  51'  W. 

New  Haven,  Conn.     -      -      -  1836,  5«>  55'  " 

New  York  City,         -      -      -  1837,  5®  40'  " 

Albany,   1836,        47'  « 

Philadelphia,      •      -      .      .  1837,  3^  52'  « 

Washington  City,       -      -      -  1809,  0^  52'  ** 

Charlottesville,  Va.     -      -      -  1835,  0«  0'  " 

Newbem,  N.  C.         -  1806,  2«  0'  E. 

Athens,  Geo.      ....  1837,  4^  31' 

St  Louis,  Mo.     -      -  .  1819,  10<»  47'  « 

688.  Besides  the  annual  variation^  the  magnetic  needle  is  subject 
to  daily  changes  called  the  diubnal  variation. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Loom  is,  made  at 
Yale  College  in  1835  and  1836,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  hajs 
in  the  morning  a  motion  eastward,  amounting  to  from  one  to 
three  minutes,  when  the  declination  is  usually  less  than  at  any 
other  hour  of  the  day,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  minimum. 
During  winter,  this  minimum  is  attained  about  8  o'clock,  but  as 
early  as  7  o'clock  during  summer.  After  reaching  its  minimum 
position,  it  gradually  moves  to  the  west,  and  attains  its  maximum 
declination  about  3  o'clock  in  winter,  and  1  o'clock  in  summer. 
From  this  time  the  needle  again  returns  eastward.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  diurnal  variation  rarely  exceeds  12  minutes,  and 
is  commonly  much  less  than  that.  These  changes  of  declination 
during  the  day  are  connected  with  changes  of  temperature^  being 
from  May  to  October,  inclusive,  11'  56"^  and  firom  November  to 
April,  6' 11".  ^ 

689.  A  needle  j^rst  balanced  horizontally  on  its  center  <f  gravity 
and  then  magnetized^  no  longer  retains  its  levels  but  its  north  poie 
spontaneously  takes  a  direction  to  a  point  below  the  horizon^  caUed 

the  DIP  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

The  Dipping  Needle  is  represented  in  figure  €32.  When  used, 
it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  die  stand  which 
supports  it  rendered  perfectly  leveli  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screws  attached. 
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The  dip  of  the  needle  is  very  differ- 
ent in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  be- 
ing in  general  least  in  the  equatorial 
and  greatest  in  the  polar  regions.  At 
certain  places  on  the  globe  the  needle 
has  no  dip,  that  is,  it  becomes  perfect- 
ly horizontal,  and  a  line  uniting  aU 
such  places  is  called  the  magnetic 
equator  of  the  earth.     Again  in  the 
polar  regions,  the  dipping  needle  some-  ggE 
times  becomes  nearly  pei^endicular  ^ 
to  the  horizon.   In  the  middle  latitudes,  the  dip  is  greater  or 
less,  but  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  latitude. 

If  the  magnetic  meridian  coincided  with  the  geographical,  the 
magnetic  equator  would  coincide  with  the  earth's  equatbr ;  but 
such  is  not  the  fact.  We  may  consider  the  magnetic  equator,  in 
general,  as  a  great  circle  encompassing  the  earth,  and  inclined 
to  its  equator  at  an  angle  of  about  12  degrees.  It  not  only  cross- 
es the  equator  at  two  points  diametricaUy  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  a  regular  great  circle  would  do,  but  crosses  it  also  in  one  or 
perhaps  two  intermediate  points. 

The  dip  of  the  needle,  like  the  declination,  is  not  constant  at 
the  same  place,  but  undergoes  a  slight  variation  from  year  to 
year.  In  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  it  has 
varied  at  London  more  than  5^.  Its  present  amount  is  about 
70^,  and  the  variation  is  from  two  to  three  minutes  annually. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  for 
the  year  1839,  at  the  places  annexed.* 

Hudson,  Ohio  Lat.  41^  16'  N   72«  48'.4 

Buffalo,..   42*^63'    74^  40'.8 

Schenectady,   42^48'   74^  36M 

Albany,   42^  39'   74**  51'.3 

New  York  City   40^43'   72**  62'.2 

New  Haven,  Conn.,   41**  18'    26'.7 

Cambridge,  Mass   42^22'   74^20'.! 

Princeton,  N.  J.,   40°  22'    72°  4r.l 

Washington  City,   38°  53'    7P  21'.4 

690.  The  force  exerted  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  varies  in 
different  places :  its  comparative  estimate  for  any  given  place,  is 
called  the  maonbtio  iMTBHsmr  for  that  place. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  pendulum  in  its  relation  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  magnetic  intensity  may  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  oscillations  (Art.  183)  which  a  needle  drawn  a  given  number 
of  degrees  from  its  point  of  rest,  performs  in  a  certain  time,  as  a 
minute  for  example,  the  force  being  as  the  square  of  the  number 


•  ProfeaMr  Loomia,  Amer.  Fhfl.  Tn.,  1839. 
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of  oscillations.  In  general  it  is  wdl  ascertaiaed  that  the  mag- 
netic intensity  is  least  in  the  eqoatorial  regions,  and  increases  as 
we  advance  toward  the  po/les.  It  is  probably  at  its  maximum 
at  d»e  magnetic  poles.  By  ascertaining,  from  actual  observa- 
tion, a  number  of  different  places  on  tihe  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  magnetic  intensities  are  equal,  and  connecting  them 
by  a  line,  it  appears  that  they  arrange  themselves  in  a  curve 
around  the  magnetic  pole.  These  lines  are  called  isodyTuimie 
curves.  Extensive  journeys  have  been  undertaken  by  Humboldt, 
Sabine,  Hansteen,  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  where  the  magnetic  intensities  are  equal,  for 
the  purpose  of  describing  diese  curves.  The  earlier  results  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  to  be  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  lat.  60^  N.,  Ion.  80**  W,  ;*  but  the  direc- 
tions of  these  curves  presented  such  anomalies  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  second  magnetic  pole  in  the  opposite  hemi^here :  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  this  point,  Professor  Hansteen,  of  Chris- 
tiana, several  years  since,  undertook  a  journey  into  Siberia,  at 
the  expense  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  has  fUlly  confirmed  the 
fact,  that  there  exists  a  second  magnetic  pole  to  the  n<H*th  of  Si- 
beria, around  which  the  isodynamic  curves  arrange  lliemselves 
in  regular  order.f  From  experiments  made  in  deep  mines,  and 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  by^  aeronauts,  it  appears, 
that  in  both  these  situations,  the  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same 
as  at  the  corresponding  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

691.  The  effects  produced  by  the  ettrth  m  a  ma^^ 
respond  to  those  produced  on  it  by  a  powerful  magnet^  caid  hence 
the  earth  itself  may  be  considered  as  such  a  magneL 

The  magnetism  of  the  earth  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
result  from  a  great  magnet  lying  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
earth  ;|  by  others,^  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  resultant  of  all 
the  smaller  magnetic  forces  scattered  through  various  parts  of 
the  terrestrial  sphere  ;  and  by  others,  to  be  excited  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays. 

The  supposition  of  a  great  magnet  in  the  intericnr  of  the  earth, 
to  which  all  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  are  to  be 
ascribed,  is  the  earliest  hypothesis,  and  is  adequate  to  explain 
most  of  the  facts  of  the  science.  But  such  a  supposition  is  in- 
consistent with  the  recent  discovery  of  two  north  poles,  (Art 
690,)  implying  the  existence  of  four  magnetic  poles  of  the  eardi. 

*  In  the  year  183S,  Commander  James  Roes,  of  the  Britidi  navr,  eapposed  that  he 
had  reached  the  tme  magnetic  pole  in  N.  tat.  70^,  W.  Ion.  96^  30^,  in  a  region  lying 
northward  of  Hodson's  Bay,  and  westward  of  Baffin^s  Bay.  The  best  chtot  hitlu 
erto  pubUshed  of  the  nuufnetiG  lines  of  eqoal  variation  on  tiie  earth's  rar&ee,  has 
Mc^ntly  been  constructed  by  Professor  Barlow,  from  an  immense  aamber  of  obsaiWf 
tions,  and  pn)»liahed  .in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833. 
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The  opmioii  of  Bkt,  that  tenrestrial  Aiagnetistn  is  only  the  ag- 
gregate,  or  resultant  of  all  the  indiyidual  magnetic  forces  resid* 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  appears  to  be  no  improbable 
supposition,  and  accords  well  with  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
composition  of  forces. 

692.  In  the  year  i818»Dr.  Morichini,  of  Rome,  announced  that 
the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  the  property  of  ren- 
dering iron  magnetic.  In  1825»  these  experiments  were  repeated 
and  extended  by  Mrs.  Somerville,*  and  resulted  in  proving,  that 
the  magnetizing  power  is  not  confined  to  the  violet  rays,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  indigo,  blue,  and  green  rays.  The  probable  conclu- 
sion is,  that  a  class  of  rays  emanate  from  the  sun,  which  have  the 
property  of  producing  magnetism,  sUid  are  distinct  from  those 
which  afford  light  and  heat,  and  'produce  chemical  changes. 
Hence,  in  the  solar  beam  there  are  at  least  four  distinct  kinds  of 
rays,  denominated,  respectively,  colorific^  calorifict  chemical  and 
magnetixing  rays-f 

693.  Electricity  and  magnetism  are^  in  some  of  their  properties, 
remarkably  alike,  but  in  oulers  strikingly,  dissimilar. 

Several  of  these  analogies  have  been  already  incidentally  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  the  student  to  consider  them  in 
connection.  Electricity  and  magnetism  agree  in  the  following 
particulars.  (1.)  Each  consists  of  two  species,  the  vitreous  and 
resinous  electricities,  and  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetisms. 
(2.)  In  both  cases,  those  of  the  same  name  repel,  and  those  of 
opposite  names  attract  each  other.  (3.)  The  mws  of  induction 
in  both  are  very  analogous.  (4v)  The  force,  in  each,  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance.  (5.)  The  power,  in  both 
cases,  resides  at  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  is  independent  of 
their  mass. 

But  electricity  and  magnetism  are  as  remarkablv  unlike  in  the 
foUowing  particulars.  (1'.)  Electricity  is  capable  of  being  excited 
in  all  bodies  and  of  being  imparted  to  all :  magnetism  resides  al* 
most  exclusively  in  iron  in  its  different  forms,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, cannot  be  excited  in  any  other  than  ferruginous  bodies. 
(2'.)  Electricity  may  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another: 
magnetism  is  incapable  of  such  transference  ;  magnets  conunu- 
nicate  their  properties  merely  by  induction^  a  process  in  which 
no  portion  of  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  from  the  magnetizing  body. 
(3'.)  When  a  body  of  an  elongated  figure  is  electrified  by  indue* 
tion,  on  being  divided  near  the  middle,  the  two  parts  possess  re- 
spectively the  kind  of  eleotricitv  only  which  each  had  before  the 
separation ;  but  when  a  bar  of  steel  or  a  needle  magnetized  bv 
induction,  is  broken  into  any  number  of  parts,  each  part  has  both 
polarities  and  becomes  a  perfect  magnet    (4'.)  The  directive 
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properties  and  the  varioas  consequences  that  result  from  it,  the 
declination,  annual  and  diurnal  variations,  the  dip,  and  the  differ- 
ent intensities  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  are  all  peculiar  to 
the  magnet,  and  do  not  appertain  to  electrified  bodies. 

694.  The  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  explained  on  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  two  JluidSf  residing  natuixdly  in  iron  and  all  ferruginous 
bodieSf  which^  when  united^  neutralize  each  other^s  effects^  but  which^ 
when  separated^  exhibit  the  respective  properties  of  boreal  and  aus- 
tral magnetism. 

Nearly  all  the  arguments  alleged  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of 
two  fluids  in  electricity,  apply  equally  well  to  magnetism.  It  is 
necessary  however  to  assume,  that  the  two  magnetic  fluids  are 
separated  firom  each  other  only  at  distances  extremely  small,  for 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  when  a  mag- 
net is  divided  into  minute  fragments,  each  piece  contains  both 
fluids,  being  a  perfect  magnet  with  tw6  opposite  poles.  This  hy« 
pothesis,  like  the  corresponding  one  in  electricity,  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Poisson  to  the  most  rigorous  mathematical  analysis, 
and  all  the  deductions  made  from  it  are  found  to  accord  exactly 
with  the  facts  ascertained  by  experiment.  Hence  this  doctrine  is 
generally  received,  and  has  nearly  superseded  the  explanation 
fbrmerly  given  by  ^pinus,  who  accounted  for  magnetic  phenom- 
ena on  the  supposition  of  a  single  fluid,  similar  to  Franklin's  hy- 
pothesis of  electricity. 

According  to  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  iron  differs  from  nearly 
every  other  natural  substance,  in  containing  a  certain  portion  of 
the  compound  magnetic  fluid.  This  usually  maintains  its  equi- 
librium, and  therefore  is  latent  or  insensible  ;  but  various  causes 
disturb  this  state  of  equilibrium,  and  then  the  separate  fluids  ex- 
hibit their  peculiar  properties.  When  once  separated,  they  have 
the  power  of  producing  on  the  magnetic  fluid  of  other  masses  of 
iron  a  similar  separation,  each  repelling  the  similar,  snd  attractinir 
the  dissimilar  species.  Hence  one  magnet  affords  the  means  oi 
making  another ;  and  the  process  of  magnetizing  consists  not  in 
imparting  any  thing  from  the  magnetizing  body,  but  merely  in 
decomposing  the  fluid  before  residing  in  the  body  magnetized,  that 
is,  separating  it  into  its  constituent  fluids.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
losing  by  the  process  of  magnetizing,  the  original  magnet  itself 
gains  by  the  reaction  of  the  new  magnet  it  has  formed,  which 
tends  still  more  fully  to  develope  or  separate  its  own  constituent 
fluids.  By  this  means,  wh^  was  originally  a  very  weak,  mav 
become  a  strong  and  powerful  magnet,  without  any  other  aid, 
than  what  contributes  to  separate  more  fully  the  two  fluids  natu- 
rally inherent  in  it* 
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695.  The  facility  with  which  soft  iron  acquires  and  loses  mag- 
netism, (Art  675,)  is  conceived  to  depend  on  the  ease  with  which 
the  magnetic  fluids  pervade  a  mass  of  loose  texture,  in  which  the 
particles  have  comparative  freedom  of  motion ;  while  the  greater 
fixedness  of  the  particles  of  hard  steel,  creates  an  obstruction  to 
the  motions  of  the  same  fluids.  Thus  a  magnet  loses  its  powers  ' 
by  exposure  to  a  white  heat,  (Art.  676,)  because  the  separate  flu- 
ids, having  freedom  of  motion,  combine  and  neutralize  each  other ; 
and  the  method  of  imparting  magnetism  to.  iron  by  magnetizing 
it  while  softened  by  heat  and  suddenly  cooling  it,  is  so  effectual, 
because  in  this  way  the  two  fluids  are  first  easily  separated  by  in- 
duction, and  afterward  are  prevented  from  combining  by  the  in- 
creased obstruction  created  by  hardening  the  metal.  The  devel- 
opment of  magnetism  in  an  iron  bar  by  percussion,  (Art.  676,) 
is  supposed  to  be  owing  likewise  to  the  greater  freedom  of  motion 
secured  to  the  magnetic  fluids  by  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
iron,  thus  enabling  these  fluids  to  separate  from  one  another,  while 
as  soon  as  the  vibration  ceases,  that  freedom  of  motion  is  lost, 
and  the  fluids,  are  prevented  from  reuniting.  That  such  a  vi- 
bration is  favorable  to  the  efiect  produced,  is  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  blows  which  produce  a  ringing  sound  are  peculiarly 
eflicacious  in  developing  magnetism.  The  same  explanation  is 
applied  to  the  case  where  magnetism  is  lost  by  percussion ;  since 
here,  the  vibrations  would  enable  the  separate  fluids  to  combine. 

The  periodical  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  direction  of  the  needle  depends,  in- 
cluding the  annual  and  diurnal  variations,  the  dip,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  force,  result  from  causes  which  have  hitherto 
eluded  discovery. 

/  '  • 

METHODS  OF  MAKINa  ASLTJFICIAL  MAGNST8.  /     l    /  ' 

696.  If  the  learner  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
'  principles  expounded  in  the  preceding  propositions,  he  will  be 

qualified  to  proceed,  with  interest  and  ihteUigence,  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  leading  methods  practised  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  magnefts.  These  methods  also,  by  involving  a  practi- 
cal application  of  those  principles,  will  serve  to  impress  them  on 
the  memory  and  to  render  the  knowledge  of  them  familiar. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  magnets  are  made  from  other  mag- 
nets ;  that  this  is  donCy  not  by  any  transference  of  a  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  magnetizing  body,  but  by  the  development  of 
the  powers  naturally  residing  in  the  body  to  be  magnetized ;  that 
this  development  is  efiected  wholly  on  the  principle  of  induction ; 
that  the  original  magnet  gains  instead  of  losing  by  its  action  on . 
other  bodies ;  that  this  power  may  be  induced  on  iron  by  the 
agency  of  an  artificial  magnet,  or  of  the  loadstone,  or  of  the 
earth,  which  is  itself  a  weak  magnet,  and  acts  upon  the  same 
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principled  as  any  other  magnet.  It  must  also  be  kept  clearly  in 
jDxady  that  soft  iron  or  steel  readily  acquires  and  as  readily  loses 
the  magnetism  induced  upon  it,  and  that  hardened  iron  or  steel 
receives  it  idowly  and  with  much  difficulty,  but  retains  it  per- 
manently. As  the  earth  itself  maybe  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  source  of  magnetism  in  all  other  bodies  in  which  it 
is  found,  we  shall  begin  by  describing  the  methods  of  magnetiz- 
ing from  the  earth,  without  the  aid  of  either  a  loadstone  or  an 
artificial  magnet. 

697.  A  certain  degree  of  magnetism  may  be  given  to  sted  hart 
iff  hammering  them  while  in  a  vertical  position. 

Bars  of  steel  prepared  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  prismatic  form 
with  rectangular  sides,  the  length  being  ten  times  the  breadth, 
and  twenty  times  the  thickness.  Six  or  eight  bars  of  equal  size 
are  to  be  provided,  and  being  held  in  a  vertical  position  they  are 
to  be  struck  with  a  few  blows  of  the  hammer,  when  they  will 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a  feeble  degree  of  magnetism,  which 
is  indicated  by  their  exhibiting  polarity  and  having  the  power  ol 
attracting  iron  filings.  This  effect  will  be  much  greater  if  the 
bars,  while  receiving  the  blows,  be  placed  near  to  a  mass  of  iron, 
so  as  to  experience  its  inductive  influence.  A  pair  of  tongs  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose ;  during  the  process,  the  tongs  thenot- 
selves  become  magnetic,  and  by  their  reaction  greatly  increase 
the  magnetism  of  the  bars. 

698.  A  needle  may  be^  magnetized  by  simply  suffering  ittore^ 
main  in  contact  unih  the  piSe  of  a  strong  magnet ;  or  better^  be- 
tween  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets. 

The  effect  produced  by  two  magnets  is  much  more  than  double 
that  of  one  magnet,  as  may  be  inferred  from  article  673.  But  if 
the  needle  be  of  considerable  length,  several  intermediate  sets  of 
poles  are  sometimes  developed,  as  will  be  seen  by  applying  iron 
filings.  It  adds  much  to  the  power  of  the  two  magnetic  bars 
between  which  the  needle  is  placed,  if  to  the  extremity  of  the 
bar  most  remote  from  the  needle,  a  mass  of  soft  iron  is  placed. 
(See  Art.  67S.)  The  iron,  in  this  case,  acts  and  reacts  by  induc- 
tion :  and  hence  whenever  magnets  are  not  in  use,  they  require 
to  be  connected  with  iron  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  powers. 
Pieces  of  soft  iron  thus  connected  with  magnets  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  powers  by  induction,  are  called  armatures. 
Thus  A  is  the  armature  of  Ae  horse-shoe  magnet  represented 
in  Fig.  234. 

699.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  (Art.  693,)  that  the  two  spe- 
cies of  magnetism  are  not,  like  those  of  electricity,  separated  to 
a  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  one  kind  may  be  wholly  col- 
lected at  x>ne  end  of  the  bar  and  the  other  kind  at  the  other  end, 
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but  that  the  two  are  separated  only  at  a  minnte  distanee,  re- 
maining in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  throug^oat  the 
whole  length  of  the  bar.  Hence,  in  order  to  give  the  magnetis- 
ing pole  its  full  effect,  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  it  sacces- 
sively  to  every  part  of  the  bur  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

A  more  effectual  method  of  magnetizing  a  needle  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^Place  two  magnetizing  bars,  A,  B,  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  their  dissimilar  poles  ^acent ;  unite  the  poles  at  one 
end  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  R,  and  apply  the  poles  at  the  other 
end  to  the  needle,  as  is  represented  in  figure  233.  Upon  this 
principle,  that  is,  the  increased  energy  with  which  the  two  poles 


Fig.  333.  Fig.  334. 
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act  together,  is  formed  what  is  called  the  horse-shoe  magnet, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  figure,  (Fig.  234.)  Bars 
of  this  form  are  converted  into  magnets  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  straight  bars,  the  magnetizing  bar  being  made  to  follow 
the  curvature  always  in  the  same  direction.  A  very  eflSicacious 
mode  of  making  horse-shoe  magnets  is  thus  described  by  Profes- 
sor Barlow.  Two  horse-shoe  bars  may  be  united  at  their  ends 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poles  which  are  to  be  of  opposite  names 
shi^U  be  in  contact.  They  are  then  to  be  rubbed  with  another 
strong  horse-shoe  magnet,  placing  the  latter  so  that  its  north 
pole  is  next  to  the  south  pole  of  one  of  the  new  magnets,  and 
consequently  its  south  pole  next  to  the  north  pole  of  tihe  same ; 
carrying  the  movable  magnet  round  and  round  always  in  the 
same  direction.  This  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  eligible  modes 
of  making  powerful  magnets. 

The  horse-shoe  magnet  is  itself  very  convenient  for  imparting 
magnetism  to  other  bodies.  Place  the  poles  near  the  center  of 
the  needle ;  move  them  along  its  surface  backward  and  forward, 
taking  care  to  pass  over  each  half  of  it  an  equal  number  of 
times ;  repeat  the  same  operation  on  the  other  side ;  and  the 
needle  wUl  become  speedily  and  effectually  magnetized. 

700.  The  best  mode  of  making  magnetic  needles  in  general, 
is  expressed  in  the  following  rule,  given,  as  the  result  of  very  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  experiments,  by  Capt  Kater. 

Place  the  needle  in  we  magnetic  mendian ;  join  the  opposite 
poles  of  a  pair  of  bar  magnets^  {the  magneis  being  in  the  same  line,) 
and  lay  the  magnets  so  joined  JUU  upon  the  needle^  with  their  poles 
upon  Us  center  ;  then  having  devaieathe  distant  extremities  of  the 
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magnetSf  so  that  they  may  form  an  angle  of  about  two  or  ikree  de» 
grees  with  the  needle^  draw  them  from  dte  center  of  the  needle  to  the 
extremitieSf  carefully  preserving  the  same  inclination  ;  and  having 
joined  the  poies  of  the  magnets  at  a  distance  from  the  needle^  r^eat 
the  operatum  ten  or  twelve  times  on  each  surface.* 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  rule,  Capt.  Kater  gives  the 
following  summary  of  principles,  establidied  with  resect  to  the 
compass  needle.  1.  That  the  best  material  for  compass  needles 
is  a  clock  spring ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  in  forming  the  needle, 
to  expose  it  as  seldom  as  possible  to  heat,  otherwise  its  capability 
of  receiving  magnetism  will  be  much  diminished.  2.  That  the 
best  form  of  a  compass  needle  is  a  pierced  rhombus,  (Fig.  236,) 
in  the  proportion  of  about  five  inches  in  length  to  two  in  width, 
this  form  being  found  susceptible  of  the  greatest  directive  force. 
3.  That  the  best  method  for  tempering^  is  first  to  harden  the  nee- 
dle at  a  red  heat,  and  then  to  soften  it  from  the  middle  to  about 
an  inch  from  each  extremity,  by  exposing  it  to  heat  sufficient  to 
cause  the  blue  color  which  arises,  again  to  disappear.  4.  That 
in  the  same  plate  of  steel,  of  the  size  of  a  few  square  inches  only, 
portions  are  found  varying  considerably  in  their  capability  of  re- 
ceiving magnetism^  though  not  apparently  differing  in  any  other 
respect  5.  That  poKsking  the  needle  has  no  apparent  efiTect 
on  its  magnetism.  6.  That  in  needles  from  five  to  eight  inches 
in  length,  their  weights  being  equal,  the  directive  forces  are  nearly 
as  the  lengths.  7.  That  the  directive  force  does  not  depend  upon 
extent  of  surface,  but,  in  needles  of  the  same  length  and  form, 
it  is  as  the  mass.  8.  The  deviation  of  a  compass  needle,  occa- 
sioned by  the  attraction  of  soft  iron,  depends  on  extent  of  surface 
and  is  whoUy  independent  of  the  mass,  except  a  certain  thickness 
of  iron,  amounting  to  about  two  tenths  of  an  inch,  which  is  re- 
quisite for  the  complete  development  of  its  attractive  energy. 

701.  The  reasons  on  which  the  preceding  rule  and  the  annexed 
principles  are  founded,  will  for  the  most  part  be  understood  from 
what  has  gone  before.  A  needle  to  be  magnetized  is  placed  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  because  (the  earth  being  considered  as  a 
magnet)  the  needle  has  its  axis  then  parallel  to  that  of  the  mag- 
net, a  position  in  which.  Art  671,  it  receives  the  greatest  effect 
from  induction.  The  opposite  poles  are  joined,  because  acting 
reciprocally  upon  each  other  by  induction,  they  augment  each 
other's  powers.  The  bars  thus  joined  are  placed  on  the  center  of 
lihe  needle  and  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  for,  by  this  means, 
upon  that  part  of  the  needle  which  lies  between  them,  the  forces 
of  the  two  poles  conspire.  Upon  the  part  which  lies  between 
each  bar  and  the  adjacent  extremity  of  the  needle^  these  two 
poles  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  as  the  poles  are  more  remote 
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firom  the  parts  where  their  actions  are  opposed  to  each  other,  than 
from  those  whose  actions  com^ire,  they  on  the  whole  tend  to 
augment  each  other's  effects.  The  bars  are  first  laid  flatwise,  and 
afterward  elevated  by  as  small  an  angle  will  serve  the  pur* 
pose  of  drawing  them  asunder,  with  their  poles,  only  in  contact 
with  the  needle,  because  the  efiect  of  induction  is  strongest 
when  the  magnetizing  bars  are  nearest  to  a  parallelism  with,  the 
body  to  be  magnetized ;  and  the  same  angle  of  inclination  is 
carefully  preserved,  for  it  is  onlv  in  this  way  that  both  sides  of 
the  needle  will  have  precisely  the  same  strengdi,  a  condition  es* 
sential  to  its  perfection.  In  renewing  the  application  of  the 
bars,  they  are  removed  to  a  distance  before  their  poles  are  joined 
again,  because  it  is  important  to  secure  the  magnetism,  which 
the  needle  has  already  acquired,  against  those  partial  disturb- 
ances which  might  arise  from  the  irregular  action  of  the  mag^ 
netic  bar. 

702.  Magnets  are  liable  to  hie  their  power ^  to  prevent  wMchf 
certain  precautions  are  necessary. 

If  a  single  magnet  is  kept  out  of  its  natural  direction,  it  grows 
gradually  weaker,  and  this  loss  of  power  is  most  rapid  when  its 
position  is  the  reverse  of  the  natural  one,  that  is,  when  its  north 
pole  is  turned  toward  the  south.  Under  these  circumstances, 
indeed^  unless  the  magnet  is  made  of  the  hardest  steel,  it  will  in 
no  long  time  lose  the  whole  of  its  magnetic  power.  Two  mag- 
nets may  also  very  much  weaken  each  other  if  they  are  kept» 
even  for  a  short  time,  with  their  similar  poles  fronting  each  other. 
The  polarity  of  the  weaker  magnet,  especially,  is  rapidly  im- 
paired, and  sometimes  found  to  be  actually  reversed.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  there  arises  from  this  opposition  of  powersi 
considerable  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  poles  of  both  mag- 
nets. 

Since  heat  also  impairs  the  powers  of  the  magnet,  (Art.  675,) 
this  instrument  should  never  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature. 
We  should  likewise  be  very  cautious  to  avoid  all  rough  and  vio- 
lent treatment ;  for  its  virtues  are  speedily  impaired  by  concussion, 
or  whatever  occasions  a  vibration  among  its  particles.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  suffered  to  fall  on  the  floor,  or  be  rubbed  with 
coarse  powders,  or  be  ground  with  the  view  of  altering  its  form. 
The  loadstone  has  its  powers  impaired  by  similar  means )  hence, 
we  should  attempt  to  alter  its  natural  form  as  little  as  possible ; 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  it  should  be  effected  very  rap- 
idly by  cutting  it  on  a  lapidar/s  wheel. 

Although  the  loadstone  retains  its  magnetic  virtue  more  tena<i 
ciously  than  any  artificial  magnet  that  can  be  constructed,  yet 
even  this  body  requires  a  certain  management  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  its  powers.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  armedf 
as  it  is  called ;  that  is,^  piece  of  soft  iron  dsould  be  constantly 
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kept  in  contact  with  the  two  poles.  In  order  to  do  this  moet  ef- 
fectually, we  must  first  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  poles  of  the 
loadstone,  which  we  may  do  by  rolling  it  in  iron  filings ;  and  then 
cutting  off  all  the  suffei^uous  parts,  we  Fig.  2S5. 


may  give  it  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
piped,  having  the  poles  in  the  middle  of 
two  opposite  surfaces,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  to  preserve  the  axis, 
which  passes  through  the  poles,  of  as 
great  a  length  as  can  be  obtained  ;  for 
it  has  been  observed  that  any  curtail- 
ment of  the  magnet  in  the  direction  of 
this  line,  deprives  it  of  force  in  a  greater 
degree  than  when  shortened  in  any  oth- 
er direction.  Pla^s  of  soft  iron  are 
next  attached  to  the  two  sides  contain- 
ing the  poles,  which  are  made  to  pro- 


ject a  little  way  below  the  bottom  of  the  loadstone,  terminating 
in  two  bars,  like  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  to  which  bars 
a  short  bar  of  soft  iron  is  attached,  upon  which  the  whole  force 
of  both  poles  acts  simultaneously.  This  action  exerted  upon  the 
iron  bar,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  powers  of  the  loadstone 
from  decay.  (See  Fig.  235.)  A  similar  piece  of  iron  is  applied 
by  way  of  armature,  to  the  two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet. 
Bar  magnets  also,  when  laid  aside,  should  be  placed  with  the 
north  pole  of  one  in  contact  with  the  south  pole  of  another,  or 
what  is  better,  two  bars  may  be  placed  parallel,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  with  their  like  poles  in  opposite  directions, 
and  having  their  dissimilar  poles  united  by  short  pieces  of  iron, 
so  as  to  form,  with  the  bars,  a  parallelogram.  Magnets  should 
be  polished,  because  they  are  then  less  liable  to  contract  rust.^ 

703.  The  compass  (the  importance  of  which  to  mankind,  has 
attached  to  the  subject  of  magnetism  its  principal  value)  is  of 
many  different  forms,  but  the  chief  varieties  are  the  land  com- 
pass, the  Mariner^s  compass,  the  Azimuth  compass,  and  the  Va- 
riation compass.  The  needle,  in  all  these  varieties,  is  usually  a 
thin  flat  plate  of  steel,  tapering  at  the  extremities ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  (Art.  700,)  a  more  eligible  form  has 
been  proposed  by  Capt  Kater,  consisting  of  four  narrow  strips 
of  steel,  united  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  rhombus,  (Fig.  286.)  It  is 
found  advantageous  to  concentrate 


the  powers  of  the  needle  as  much 
as  possiMe  in  the  two  extremities, 
and  to  avoid  all  inequalities,  aris- 
ing from  intermediate  poles,  or 
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from  a  difference  of  strength  in  different  parts.  The  needle  is 
secured  at  the  point  of  suspension^  and  furnished  with  a  conical 
cap  of  brass  wnich  rests  on  a  perpendicular  pin ;  and  still  fur- 
ther to  diminish  friction,  the  point  which  rests  on  the  extremity 
of  the  pin  is  made  of  agate,  one  of  the  hardest  mineral  sub- 
stances. Since,  if  the  needle  is  magnetized  after  having  been 
balanced  on  its  center  of  gravity,  it  would  no  longer  remain 
horizontali  the  equipoise  is  restored  by  attaching  a  small  weight 
to  the  elevated  side. 

704.  '  The  compass,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  needle  like 
the  foregoing,  enclosed  in  a  suitable  box  covered  with  glass. 
This  is  all  that  is  essential  when  it  is  required  merely  to  know 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  or  the  north  and  south  points. 
But,  for  most  purposes,  the  compass  is  furnished  with  a  graduat- 
ed circular  card,  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes ;  and  in  the 
mariner's  compass,  the  card  is  also  divided  into  thirty-two  equal 
parts,  called  mombs.  The  card  thus  divided  is  fastened  to  the 
needle  itself,  and  turns  with  it. 

T^in,  slender  needles,  have  the  greatest  directive  powers,  and 
are  most  sensible,  since  they  undergo  less  friction  than  those 
which  are  heavier,  but  due  regard  to  strength  requires  them  to 
be  made  of  a  certain  degree  of  thickness  ;  an  increase  of  length 
is  attended  with  an  increase  of  directive  power ;  but  when  the 
thickness  remains  the  same,  the  weight,  and  consequently  the 
friction,  increases  in  the  very  same  ratio ;  no  advantage,  there-* 
fore,  as  to  directive  power,  can  be  obtained  by  any  increase  of 
length*  Moreover,  needles  which  exceed  a  very  moderate 
length,  are  liable  to  have  several  sets  of  poles,  a  circumstance 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  diminution  of  directive  force. 
On  this  account,  short  needles,  made  exceedingly  hard,  are  gene* 
rally  preferable. 

705.  The  great  importance  of  the  Mariner's  compass,  has 
made  its  construction  an  object  of  much  attention,  and  the  best 
artists  have  tried  their  skill  upon  it.  The  compass  is  suspended 
in  its  box  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  in  a  horizontal  position^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  motions  of  the  ship.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  gimbals.  This  c<mtrivance  consists  of  a  hoop,  CD, 
usually  of  brass,  (Fig*  237,)  fastened  horizontally  to  the  box  by 
two  pivots  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  and  constituting  the 
axis  on  which  the  hoop  turns  up  and  down.  At  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  pivots  on  each  side,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  90^ 
from  each  pivot,  two  other  pivots  are  attached  to  the-  ring  at 
right  angles  to  the  former,  on  which  the  inner  box  that  contains 
a  card  is  hung.  Of  course  when  it  turns  on  these  pivots,  its  mo- 
tion is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  hoop.  Therefore  all  the 
motions  of  which  the  compass  box  is  d^Able,  are  performed 
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around  two  axes  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  con- 
seqaently,  the  point  of  intersection,  being  in  both  axes,  will  not 
move  at  all.  But  the  needle  and  the  attached  card  rest  upon 
this  point,  and  are  connected  with  the  compass  box  in  no  otner 
point.  Hence  they  remain  constantly  horizontal  in  every  posi- 
tion of  the  box. 

The  Azimuth  compass*  differs  from  the  conmion  mariner's 
compass  only  in  having  sights  attached,  by  which  the  bearing  of 
any  object  with  the  meridian  may  be  ascertained.  The  Survey- 
or's compass  is  a  variety  of  the  azimuth  compcuss. 


LOCAL  AmtACnON  OF  VESSELS. 


706.  A  few  vears  sinte  it  was  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass,  on  board  of  a  ship,  does  not 
continue  to  point  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  but  alters  its 
direction  as  the  ship  heads  toward  different  parts.  Changing  the 
position  of  the  ship  from  north  or  south  to  east  or  west,  some- 
times changes  the  direction  of  the  needle  20^  or  30^.  Indeed,  in 
one  instance  mentioned  by  Capt.  Sabine,  shifting  the  ship's  head 
from  east  to  west,  produced  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  nee- 
dle amounting  to  50^.  Such  irregularities  are  foimd  to  be  great- 
est in  the  polar  seas.  This  effect  is  caused  by  the  attraction 
which  the  large  quantity  of  iron  on  board  a  ship  exerts  upon  the 


*  Aximuth,  as  applied  to  a  star  or  any  celestial  object,  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  in- 
t«reepted  between  the  meridian  and  a  ▼ertioal  circle  pasring  through  the  object. 
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needle,  consistiiig  of  the  guns  on  board  of  a  man  of  "vrar,  of  the 
masses  of  iron  sometimes  employed  as  ballast,  of  the  iron  tanks 
recently  substituted  for  water  casks,  and  of  the  various  bolts, 
bars,  nails,  &c.  which  enter  more  or  less  into  the  construction  of 
every  sort  of  vessel.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  iron  now  employed,  the  mariner's  compass,  at  present,  is  more 
subject  to  irregularities  from  this  cause  dian  it  was  formerly.* 

In  order  to  investigate  the  laws  by  which  these  effects  were 
controlled,  and  to  devise  a  remedy  for  them,  Professor  Barlow,  of 
the  Military  Academy  of  Woolwich,  instituted  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  ob- 
viating completely  every  difficulty,  by  neutralizing  the  effect  of 
the  .iron  of  the  ship,  and  leaving  the  needle  free  to  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  terrestrial  magnetism  alone.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  all  the  various  forces  exerted  by  the  iron  in  different  parts 
of  the  vessel,  will  have  a  single  resultant,  equivalent  to  the  whole ; 
and  that,  if  we  can  discover  the  amount  of  this  resultant,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  make  a  suitable  correction,  to  be  either 
added  or  subtracted,  according  as  the  indications  of  the  needle 
are  too  small  or  too  great 

707.  Mr.  Barlow  procwed  a  solid  ball  of  iron,  tiiirteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  in  weight. 
When  the  compass  was  above  the  ball,  he  found  that  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  was  attracted  toward  it ;  and  that  when  it 
was  behw  the  ball,  the  south  end  was  attracted  toward  it :  and 
that,  in  traversing  the  interval  between  these  two  positions,  it  al- 
ways passed  through  a  point  in  which  the  ball  had  no  effect  on 
the  needle.  Instead,  however,  of  moving  the  compass  through 
these  different  positions,  the  compass  was  suffered  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  the  ball,  suspended  by  means  of  pulleys,  was  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  thus  easily  brought  into  any  required 
position  with  respect  to  the  compass,  The  experiment  showed, 
that  all  those  points  in  which  the  ball  exerts  no  influence  on  the 
needle,  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  that  this  plane  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon  toward  the  south,  making  an  angle  with  the  horizon 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  dip ;  and  of  course  the  direction 
of  this  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  dip.  This 
plane,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  iron  sphere,  constitutes  its 
magnetic  equator.  It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  magnetic  east  and  west  points.  A 
compass  needle,  whose  center  is  anywhere  in  this  plane,  will 
not  have  its  action  disturbed  in  the  least  by  the  influence  of  the 
ball.  Hence,  this  plane  is  denominated  the  plane  of  no  attraction^ 
or  the  plane  of  neutrality.  Nor  is  the  existence  of  such  a  plane 
confined  to  masses  of  iron  of  a  globular  shape ;  it  extends  equal- 
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ly  to  masses  of  the  most  irregular  form*  and  even  to  an  aawm> 
blage  of  detached  masses,  like  those  disposed  through  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  ship. 

708.  The  actual  amount  of  deviation  produced  in  the  ship's 
compass  by  its  local  attraction,  will,  of  course,  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent vessels.  With  an  easterly  or  westerly  course,  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  latitude  of  London  to  vary  from  five  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  degrees :  it  is  of  greater  amount  as  the  ship  is  in  higher 
latitudes;  and  diminishes,  without  vanishing,  at  the  equator; 
and  again  increases  as  we  approach  the  south  pole.  Experi- 
ments were  made  on  eight  different  men  of  war  in  the  British 
harbors,  and  in  all  of  them  very  considerable  deviations  were 
detected  from  the  local  cause  under  consideration,  and  an  average 
deviation  in  the  whole  of  8^  44'.  The  Gloucester,  one  of  these 
ships,  was  invariably  drawn  to  the  southward  of  her  intended 

Elace,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  steering 
er.  Had  it  not  been  ascertained,  by  taking  an  observation,  that 
this  error  was  altogether  the  effect  of  local  attraction,  it  would 
probably  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  an  unknown 
current.  The  real  deviation,  estimated  in  distance,  would  occar 
sion  the  vessel,  after  running  ten  miles,  to  be  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  southward  of  her  reckoning,  and  so  on  as  the 
distance  increased.  An  error  of  this  magnitude,  occurring  in  a 
narrow  channel,  and  in  a  dark  night,  were  it  unknown  or  disre- 
garded, might  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences ;  and 
shipwrecks  have  been  traced,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
source  of  error  in  the  reckoning.  The  loss  of  the  Thames,  India- 
man,  a  few  years  since,  was  ascribed  to  this  cause.  This  vessel, 
besides  the  usual  supply  of  guns,  had  a  cargo  of  more  than  four 
hundred  tons  of  iron  and  steel.  The  influence  of  such  an  enor- 
mous magnetic  mass,  would  alone  be  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  circumstances,  that  after  leaving 
Beachey  Head  in  sight  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  ship 
was  wrecked  upon  the  same  spot,  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  being  near  the 
shore.* 

709.  The  Correcting  Plate  of  Professor  Barlow,  affords  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  these  errors.  It  consists  of  a  double  plate, 
formed  of  two  thin  disks  of  iron,  screwed  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  combine  any  strong  irregular  power  of  one  plate, 
with  a  corresponding  weak  part  of  another ;  by  which  means  a 
more  uniform  action  is  obtained.  These  plates  are  of  a  circular 
form,  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  Now,  it  being  as- 
certained from  actual  experiment,  (comparing  the  direction  of  the 
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compass  on  board  With  its  direction  on  the  riiore,)  what  is  the 
amount  of  deviation  occasioned  by  the  iron  of  the  ship,  it  is  evi- 
dently possible,  by  bringing  a  small  quantity  of  iron  near  to  the 
needle,  to  produce  in  it  a  deviation  of  the  teme  amount,  and  of 
course  to  double  the  error  in  question.  In  Fig.  238,  Tig.  338. 
A  represents  a  vertical  stand  or  log  of  wood,  turning 
horizontally  on  its  base>  to  the  top  of  which  the 
compass  B  is  firmly  attached.  The  correcting  plate 
C,  is  supported  by  a  pin  passing  through  its  center, 
and  entering  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of  the  stand. 
Of  these  holes  there  are  several,  so  as  to  admit  of 
shifting  the  positions  of  the  plate.  To  ascertain 
the  local  attraction  of  a  ship,  the  direction  of  tlie 
needle  is  first  observed  on  board,  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  plate.  The  apparatus  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  238,  is  then  removed  on  shore,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  compass  observed  before  apply- 
ing the  pl€tte.  The  difierence  in  <lirection  on  board 
and  on  shore,  shows  the  effect  of  the  ship's  iron. 
The  plate  is  now  applied,  and  the  log,  together 
with  the  plate,  is  turned  round,  until  the  direction 
of  the  needle  is  the  same  as  on  board.  In  cnrder  to  make  it  the 
same,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  the  position  of  the  plate,  by 
inserting  the  pin  in  a  dinerent  place.  We  have  now  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  the  plate,  with  respect  to  the  needle,  re- 

auired  in  order  to  indicate  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship.  If 
iie  apparatus  is  placed  again  on  board,  (the  compass  and  the 
plate  retaining  the.  same  relative  position,)  the  whole  deviation 
of  the  needle  from  its  true  place  will  be  doubled ;  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  iron  of  the  ship  being  equal  in  amount  to  that  made 
by  the  plate.  Hence,  in  any  given  case,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  efiect  of  the  plate  upon  the  needle,  in  order  to  learn  the 
amount  of  the  local  attraction. 

In  order  to  bring  the  efficacy  of  the  correcting  plate  to  the 
test  of  experience,  several  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy  of 
Great  Britain  were  furnished  with  it,  and  trials  were  instituted 
with  it  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  arctic  to  the  ant- 
arctic circle,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  This  expe- 
dient, therefore,  is  at  present  held  to  be  a  most  efiectual  correc- 
tive of  the  errors  from  the  local  attraction  of  vessels. 

710.  Chronometers,  also,  which  are  carried  on  board  of  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  longitude,  are  liable  to  have  their 
rate  of  going  affected  by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  iron  of  the 
ship.  Although  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  rates  of  chronometers 
at  sea  had  frequently  been  observed,  yet  the  cause  was  not  de- 
tected until  as  late  as  the  year  1818.  It  appeared  on  examina- 
tion, that  the  efiect  was  produced  by  the  magnetic  action  of  the 
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ship's  iron  upon  the  inner  rim  of  the  balance  of  the  chronometer, 
which  is  made  of  steel.  A  similar  influence  was  perceptible  on 
placing  magnets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chronometer.  Mr. 
barlow  applied  hims^  to  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  found 
that  masses  of  iron  wholly  destitute  of  permanent  magnetism, 
occasioned  an  alteration  in  the  rates  of  chronometers,  placed 
near  them  in  different  positions.  Sometimes  they  were  accelera- 
ted, and  sometimes  retarded.  Hence,  it  is  recommended  to  keep 
the  chronometer,  on  board  of  any  s^iip,  out  of  the  vicinity  of 
any  large  mass  or  surface  of  iron.  Tne  method  proposed  for 
rectifying  this  error  is  the  same  as  that  for  correcting  the  com- 
pass, viz.  by  first  ascertaining  what  the  effect  of  the  ship's  iron 
upon  the  cluronometer  is,  and  then  applying  the  correcting  plate 
upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of  the  compass. 

The  late  voyages  to  the  northern  seas,  undertaken  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  however  they  may  have  failed  of  gaimng  their 
principal  object,  namely,  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage, 
still  achieved  many  valuable  results  in  experimental  science,  but 
in  none,  perhaps,  more  than  in  the  science  of  magnetism.  Among 
tl^  rest,  they  made  numerous  observations  on  the  local  attrac- 
tion of  vessels ;  on  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  ship's  iron  upon 
the  rate  of  chronometers ;  upon  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
poles ;  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  dipping  needle ;  and  upon 
the  magnetic  intensities  of  different  places  on  the  earth's  sor- 
faoe« 


MAGICETIC  CBART8. 

711.  The  great  importance  of  the  mariner's  compass  to  the 
art  of  navigation,  has  induced  the  British  government,  at  differ- 
ent times,  to  send  abroad  men  of  science  to  make  observations 
on  magnetism  in  different  countries,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  principles  on  which  the  variation  of  the  compass  depends,  to 
settled  laws.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  this  kind  was  under- 
taken about  the  year  1680,  bv  Dr.  Halley,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  zealous  philosophers  of  that  age.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  law  of  the  variation  of  &e  compass,  Dr.  Hal« 
ley  was  invested  with  the  command  of  a  national  ship,  in  which 
he  traversed  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  various  parts,  extending  his 
voyage  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  south  latitude.  After  he  had 
collected  a  great  number  of  observations  made  by  others,  and 
compared  them  with  his  own,  he  published,  in  the  year  1700,  a 
synopsis  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  in  which  the  ocean  was 
represented  as  crossed  by  a  number  of  lines  passing  through 
those  places  where  the  compass  had  the  same  deviation.  Thus, 
in  every  point  of  one  line  there  was,  in  the  year  1701,  no  vari- 
ation;  in  any  point  of  another  line,  ^e  compass  had  twenty  de- 
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grees  of  east  variation ;  and  in  every  point  of  a  third  line,  it  had 
twenty  degrees  of  west  variation.* 

But  though  Halley^s  chart  was  constructed  with  all  possible 
care»  and  presented  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  that  was  then 
known  of  the  subject,  yet  it  could,  not  be  of  much  permanent 
utility^  since  the  lines  of  which  it  is  composed  are  themselves 
continually  changing  their  relation  to  one  another.  Among  the 
recent  magnetic  charts  which  have  been  published,  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  is  the  mpst  extensive  and  usefuLf  Professor 
Loomis  has  published  a  valuable  chart  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  39th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  great  and  constant  irregularities  of  all  the  lines  described 
on  magnetic  charts,  whether  they  relate  to  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  or  to  the  magnetic  dip  and  intensity,  are  such  as  almost 
to  preclude  the  hope  of  reducing  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  to  laws  so  definite,  as  to  afford  rules  of  calculating 
these  particulars  for  any  given  place,  independently  of  experi- 
ment 

712.  The  presence  of  the  Aurora  Borealist  is  found  to  have  a 
remarkable  efiect  on  the  magnetic  needle.  A  brilliant  Aurora 
will  sometimes  cause  an  enormous  deflexion  in  the  needle.  In* 
deed  this  deflexion  has  been  found,  in  certain  cases,  to  remain  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  permanent.  In  the  great  Aurora  of  No- 
vember 14th,  1837,  the  needle  often  moved  thirty  minutes  in 
three  seconds,  and  its  entire  range  of  motion  was  no  less  than 
six  degrees4  The  luminous  columns,  also,  which  frequently 
appear  during  this  phenomenon  are  generally,  if  not  always,  par- 
allel to  the  magnetic  meridian  ;§  and  the  Corona,  or  luminous 
circle,  which,  in  some  great  exhibitions  of  the  Aurora,  is  formed 
southeast  of  the  zenith,  has  its  center  at  the  point  toward  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  dipping-needle  is  directed,  that  is,  toward 
the  pde  of  the  dipping-needle.  These  facts  evidently  show  that 
the  matter  that  forms  the  Aurora  has  magnetic  properties,  but 
they  give  no  information  respecting  its  origin.  This  is  believed 
to  be  independent  of  the  earth,  and  the  discussion  of  it  therefore 
belongs  to  astronomy. 


*  Robison's  Mech.  Phil.  JV.,  358«  t  Phil.  Transactiom  lor  1S33. 

t  Mr.  £.  C.  Henick.  §  See  Dalton'a  Met  EesayB.— Am.  Jour,  xix,  227. 
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PART  VIII.— OPTICS. 


CHAPTER  L 

FRELIMINART  DEFHOTIONS  AND  OB6ERyATION& 

713.  Optics  is  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  treats 
of  Light  and  Vision. 

More  particularly,  it  is  the  oligect  of  this  science  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  .the  agent  on  which  the  phenomena  of  rision  de< 
pend ;  to  treat  of  the  motions  of  light  in  respect  to  its  djrectian« 
its  velocity,  and  its  reflexion  from  the  surface  of  bodies ;  to  trace 
its  change  of  direction,  and  the  various  other  modifications  it 
undergoes  by  passing  throng^  different  transparent  media;  to 
expleun  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  depend  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  light,  embracing  the  doctrine  of  colors  to  trace  the  rela- 
tion between  light  and  the  structure  of  the  eye,  comprehending 
the  subject  of  vision ;  and  finally,  to  describe  the  various  instru^ 
ments  to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Optics  has 
given  birth,  disclosing  many  new  and  wonderfal  jmperties  of 
light,  and  extending  the  range  of  human  vision,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  myriads  of  objects  too  minute,  and  on  the  other,  to  number* 
less  worlds  too  remote,  to  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

714.  Luminous  bodies  are  naturally  of  two  kinds,  such  as  shine 
by  their  own  light,  as  a  lamp  or  the  sun,  and  such  as  shine  by 
borrowed  light,  as  the  moon,  and  most  of  the  visible  objects  in 
nature. 

A  ray  is  a  line  of  light ;  or  it  is  the  line  whi<^  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  described  by  a  particle  of  light  In  a  more  general 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  denote  the  smallest  portion  of  light 
which  can  be  separately  subjected  to  experiment.  A  beam  is  a 
collection  of  parallel  rays.  A  pencil  is  a  collection  of  converging 
or  diverging  rays.  A  medium  is  any  space  through  which  light 
passes.  When  a  space  is  a  perfect  void,  so  as  to  offer  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  light,  it  is  said  to  be  a/ree  medium ;  when 
the  space  intercepts  a  portion  only  of  the  light,  it  constitutes  a 
transparent  medium.  Transparency,  however,  may  exist  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  When  the  medium  itself  is  invisible,  as  portions 
of  air,  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  transparent ;  when  the  medium 
is  visible,  but  objects  are  seen  distinctly  through  it,  as  in  the 
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elearest  q^oimens  of  glass  and  erysiaU  it  is  said  to  be,  siiiq>Iy, 
transparenl ;  when  pl^eets  aire  indistinctly  seen  through  it^  it  is 
iemi'transparent ;  and  when*  a  mere  glimmering  of  light  passes 
through,  without  representing  the  figure  of  objects,  it  is  tranp- 
btcenL   Bodies  that  transmit  no  Ught  are  said  to  be  opake. 

715.  Rays  qf  lights  tohile  tkey  contium  in  the  same  uniform  me* 
dvimy  preceed  in  strqight  liner. 

For  obgeets  cannot  be  seen  through  bent  tubes ;  the  shadows 
of  bodies  are  terminated  by  straight  lines ;  and  all  conclusions 
drawn  from,  this  supposition,  are  found  by  experience  to  be  true. 
If  two  bodies  with  plane  surfaces,  as  two  disks  of  metal,  be  held 
between  the  eye  and  some  luminous  point,  as.a  star,  on  bringing 
the  two  planes  gradually  toward  each  other,  the  star  may  be 
seen  through  the  intervening  space  until  the  planes  come  com- 
pletely into  contact ;  but  if  one  of  the  surfaces  is  convex  and  the 
other  concave,  the  light  is  intercepted  before  the  surfaces  have 
met»*  In  consequoice  of  the  rectilinear  motion  of  light,  it  forms 
angles,  triangles,  cylinders,  cones,  &c.t  and  thus  its  affections  fall 
within  the  province  of  geometry,  the  principles  of  which  are 
applied  with  great  effect  to  the  develc^ment  of  the  properties 
and  laws  U^t,  after  a  few  fundamental  properties  are  estab* 
lished  by  experimeat. 

From  every  point  in  a  luminouB  object*  an  inconceivable 
number  of  rays  of  light  emanate  in  every  direction,  when  not 
prevented  by  obstacles  that  intercept  it.  Thus,  ttom-  every  point 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  as  seen  by  night,  light  diAises  itself^ 
pervading  an  immense  sphere,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  space 
so  perfectly,  that  not  the  minutest  point  can  be  found  destitute  of 
some  portion  of  its  rays.  Any  luminous  body  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  radiant.  The  pencil  of  light  which  proceeds  from  a 
radiant  is  a  cme,  the  sections  of  which  made  bv  any  plane  cor- 
respond to  the  figures  called  conic  sections.  It  any  portion  of 
the  pencil  be  intercepted  bv  a  reStilateral  figure,  that  portion 
constitutes  a  pyramid  of  which  the  figure  is  the  base,  and  the 
luminous  point  itself  is  the  verteoc. 

716.  Light  has  a  mwrestive  motion  of  abo^t  erne  hundred  md 
ninety4wo  thousand  Jive  nundred  mUes  per  second. 

The  estimation  of  the  velocity  of  light,  (which  may  be  classed 
among  the  greatest  achievements  of  tiie  human  mind,)  has  been 
effected  in  two  different  ways.  The  first  method  is  by  means 
of  the  eclipses  of.  Jupiter's  satellites.  To  render  this  mode  in- 
telligible to  those  who  have  not  studied  astronomy,  it  may  be 
premised,  that  the  planet  Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  moons  wbich 
revolve  about  their  primary,  as  our  moon  revolves  about  the  earth. 
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These  small  bodies  are  obsoredr  fay  the  telescope,  to  imdergo 
frequent  ecKpses  by  falling  into  the  shadow  which  the  idaaet 
casts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun.  The  exact  moment 
when  the  satellite  passes  into  the  shadow^  or  comes  out  of  it,  as 
would  be  seen  by  a  spectator  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  is  calculated  by  astronomers.  But  sometimes  the 
earth  and  Jupiter  are  on  tiie  same  side,  and  sometimes  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  sun ;  consequently,  die  earth  is,  in  the  former 
case,  the  whole  diameter  of  its  orbit,  or  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  of  miles  neaarer  to  Jupiter  than  ih  the  latter. 
Now  it  is  found  by  observation,  that  an  eclipse  of  one  of  the 
satellites  is  seen  about  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half  sooner  when 
the  earth  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  than  when  it  is  most  remote  from 
it,  and.consequently,  the  light  must  occupy  this  time  in  passing 
through  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  must  therefore 
travel  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety*two  thousand 
miles  per  second."*^  Another  method  of  estimating  the  velocity 
of  light,  wholly  independent  of  the  preceding,  is  derived  from 
what  is  called  the  aberrotwn  of  the  jixtA  sUir9.  The  full  expla- 
nation of  this  method  must  be  referred  to  astronomy ;  but  it  may 
be  uxtderstood  in  general,  that  the  apparent  place  of  a  fixed  star 
is  altered  firom  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  its  light,  combined 
with  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  It  will  be  remariced 
that  the  place  of  a  luminous  object  is  determined  by  the  direc- 
tion in  which,  its  light  meets  the  eye.  But  in  the  case  of  light 
coming  from  the  stats,  the  apparent  direction  is  altered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  being  intermediate 
between  the  actual  direction  of  the  earth  and  of  the  light  of  the 
star ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orlnt  being  known,  that 
of  light  may  be  computed  from  the  proportional  part  of  the  effect 
prochiced  by  it  in  causing  the  aberration.  The  velocity  of  light, 
as  deduced  from  this  method,  comes  out  verv  nearly  the  same 
as  by  the  other.f  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  velocity  of  li^t 
is  uniform. 

717.  The  iniensity  trf  lights  at  different  distances from  the  radiant^ 
varies  inversely  as  the  square     toe  distance. 

This  proposition  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  that  respect- 
ing gravity,  (Art  7,  p.  21,)  die  reasoning  in  which,^pplie8  to  all 
emanations  from  a  center. 

Although  the  intensity  of  light  decreases  rapidly  as  we  recede 
from  the  radiant,  yet  the  brightness  of  the  object  suffers  Kttle  di- 
minution by  increase  of  d^tanee.  Thus,  a  candle  appears 
nearly  as  bright  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  as  when  close  to  the 

•  190000000  , 

—^^im^  nearly. 

t  See  Hencbel  on  light,  Emc^  M^inf. 
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•ye.  Ify  ^dule  the  observer  remaiiis  stationaiy,  tke  figbt  which 
was  before  q>read  over  a  given  area,  should  be  all  collected  into 
a  space  half  as  large,  the  brightness  would  obviouslv  be  twice 
as  great  as  before ;  or,  in  general,  the  brightness,  the  qoantity 
of  lig^it  being  given,  is  invei^ly  as  the  area ;  that  is,  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  diaipeter.  Now,  as  we  recede  from  an  ob- 
ject, its  area  is  apparently  diminished,  and  on  this  account,  its 
brightness  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  is  diminished  by  the 
cause  operating  according  to  the  foregoing  proposition.  The 
brightness  therefore  remains  constant* 

This  is  to  be  understood^  however,  only  of  light  passing  through 
a  free  medium ;  by  traversing  the  air,  the  brightness  is  diminidi- 
ed  according  to  the  following  law. 

718.  The  effect  of  a  transparent  medium  of  uniform  density^  it 
to  diminish  ine  intensity  of  Eght  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

For,  imagine  that  the  medium,  a  piece  of  glass,  for  example, 
is  divided  into  equal  laminsb,  of  such  thickness,  that  the  first  la- 
mina shall  stop  ^th  part  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it.  Then 

1     71  I 

there  will  issue  from  the  lamina  1  =  rays.  The  second 

n  n 

lamina,  in  like  manner,  will  stop  ^th  part  of  the  light  which  falls 

upon  it ;  that  is,  -  of  ^""^  =  ^"T^  .  There  will,  therefore,  issue 
n        n  n* 

from  the  second  lamina,^ — ?  —  ^-^i  =  ^^"^^  *     In  the  same 

n       n*  n* 

manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  there  will  issue  from  the  third 
kmina,  Hence,  the  series  expressing  the  decreasing 

quantities  of  light,  is  ^'^^  ,  ,  ^^"T^^ ,  &c.  which  evi- 

n       tr  fr 

dently  a  series  in  geometrical  progression.t 

719.  The  shadow  of  a  globe  that  is  illuminated  by  an  equal 
globe,  is  cylindrical,  and  indefinitely  long.  The  shadow  of  a 
less  globe,  illuminated  by  a  greater,  (as  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
moon,  illuminated  by  the  sun,)  is  a  cone  of  finite  length,  whose 
dimensions  may  be  easily  computed  when  the  diameters  and  dis- 
tances of  the  globes  are  known.  And,  lastly,  the  shadow  of  a 
globe,  illuminated  by  one  that  is  smaller,  extends  itself  indefi- 


*  Hersehel  an  Light  t  Bariow. 
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nitely  in  a  tnmcat^d  eoiie»  perpetually  eidargitig.  These  sem- 
ral  tniChs  will  be  readily  imdetsteod  by  referring  to  Fig.  239. 

Fig.  339. 


0 


Light,  when  it  impinges  on  smooth  surfaces,  is  reflected  back 
into  the  same  medimn,  and  when  it  passes  out  of  one  medium 
into  another,  it  is  bent  out  of  its  former  course,  or  refracted.  The 
laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction  constitute,  severally,  important 
departments  of  the  science  of  Optics*  and  to  these  our  attention 
'wW,  now  be  directed. 


CHAPTER  IL 
OF  THE  REFLEXION  OF  LIGHT.* 

720.  LiOHT  is  said  to  be  reflected  when^  m  impitiging  upon  OMy 
surface^  it  is  turned  back  into  the  same  medium. 

Instruments  employed  as  reflectors  are  divided  into  mirrors 
and  speculums.  The  name  mirror  is  applied  to  reflectors  made 
of  gUxss  and  coated  with  quicksilver,  as  common  looking-glasses: 
the  word  speculum,  is  applied  to  ^  metallic  reflector,  such  as  those 
made  of  silver,  steel,  tin,  or  of  a  pec^liar  alloy,  called  speculum 
metal.  As  the  light  which  falls  on  glass  mirrors,  is  intercepted 
by  the  glass  before  it  is  reflected  from  the  quicksilvered  surface, 
a  speculum,  or  a  reflector  of  polished  metal,  is  that  supposed  to 
be  employed  in  optical  experiments,  unless  tibe  contrary  is  spe- 
cified. Such  a  sur&ce,  indeed,  is  to  be  understood  where  the 
word  mirror  is  used  williout  distinction. 

The  surface  of  the  mirror  or  speculum,  may  be  either  plane* 
concave,  or  convex,  and  the  reflector  is  denominated  accordingly. 

*  That  part  of  Optics  which  treats  of  reflected  light,  is  sometimes  denoBiinatid 
Cotopfrtof^  (Kara,)  and  that  part  which  treats  of  refrected  light,  Diopirie*,  Aii. 
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A  ray  of  ligfat  befdre  reflexion,  k 
called  the  inadent  ray.  The  angle 
made  by  an  incident  ray,  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  reflector,  with  a  perpen- 
dicular to  that  surface,  is  called  the 
angk  of  incidence;  the  angfe  made 
by  the  reflected  ray,  with  the  same 
perpendicular,  is  called  the  angk  of 
refexwn.  Thus,  in  Fig.  240,  V  MN 
represents  the  reflecting  surface,  DC  a  perpendicular  to  it  at  the 
point  C,  AG  the  incident,  and  BG  the  reflected  ray ;  then  AGD 
will  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  BCD  the  angle  of  reflexion. 

721.  Experiments  on  light  are  usually  conducted  in  a  room 
which  can  be  made  dark  with  close  shutters,  one  of  which  is 
perforated  with  a  circular  hole,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  for 
admitting  a  beam  of  light  This  opening  is  rendered  smaller  to 
any  required  degree  by  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  board  or  me- 
tallic sheet,  having  a  smaller  aperture.  And  as  the  sun  may  not 
shine  directly  into  the  shutter .  at  the  time  required,  a  mirror  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  shutter,  so  contrived 
thatrbv  means  of  a4}usting  screws,  it  may  be  made  to  turn  the 
rays  oi  the  sun  into  the  opening,  and  to  give  them  a  horizontal 
or  any-o&er  required  direction.  The  course  of  the  rays  is  ren- 
dered ps^lpable  to  the  eye,  by  the  illuminated  particles  of  dust 
that  are  floating  in  the  air. 

732.  71ie  angler  of  inciderux  and  reflexion  arr  in  the  Mm  pl^ 
and  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Let  a  ray  of  light  AG,  (Fig.  240,)  admitted  into  a  dark  cham- 
ber as  above,  be  incident  upon  a  horizontal  speculum  MN  at  the 
point  C,  to  which  the  line  CD  is  perpendicular,  and  let  GB  be  the 
reflected  ray.   Then  if  the  plane  surface  of  a  board  or  a  metallic 

Slate,  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  incident  ray  and  the  perpen- 
icular,  it  will  be  found  to  coincide  also  with  the  reflected  ray, 
lowing  that  the  three  rays  are  in  the  same  plane.  Again,  if, 
from  the  point  C;with  the  radius  CA,  a  circle  be  described,  on 
measuring  the  arcs  subtended  by  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flexion, they  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  each  other.* 
The  following  corollaries  virill  be  evident  on  consideration :  That 
the  complements  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion,  are 
also  equal;  that  the  reflected  ray  may  be  taken  for  die  incident 
ray,  and  vice  versa ;  and  that,  if  the  incident  ray  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  reflecting  surface,  it  will  be  reflected  back  in  the  same 


*  An  ingenious  apparatos  is  described  by  Biot,  {Prieit  Mlim.  tome  II,  136,)  hf 
which  this  experiment  may  be  performed  with  the  utmost  degree  of  precision ;  ttie 
results  are  ai  enunciated  in  the  proposition. 
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line.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are  aliw  eqnal  when 
tiie  reflexion  takes  place  from  a  concave  or  convex  soifaee ;  fa^ 
the  reflexion  being  from  a  pointf  die  curve  and  tangent  plane 
at  tiiiat  pcnnt  coincide,  and  have  both  the  same  perpendicolar, 
vise  the  radius  of  tlie  curve. 

BEFLEXION  OF  UOBT  FROM  FLAKE  MIBSOBB. 

723.  When  rays  of  Kght  are  reflected  from  a  plane  surface^  4he 
reflected  rays  have  the  same  inelinoHon  to  one  another^  as  their  cor^ 
responding  incident  rays. 

Case  1.  Parallel  rays.— Let  RS  (Fig.  241,)  be  the  reflecting 
surface ;  AB,  CD,  the  incident,  BG,  DH,  the  reflected  rays.  Then 
the  angle  CDR=ABR :  but  CDR=HDS,  and  ABR=GBS.  Them- 
fore,  HDS=GBS,  and  hence  BG  and  DH  are  parallel 

CA  H6  CA'£ 

M  m 

In  the  foregoing  example,  the  angles  of  incidence  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  same  plane ;  but  where  these  angles  are  in 
diflr^^nt  planes,  let  AB,  CD,  ^ig.  242,)  be  two  parallel  ray?  in- 
cident upon  the  plane  mirror  MNOP,  having  their  angles  of  in- 
cidence in  difierent  planes ;  from  their  points  of  incidence,  B,  D» 
draw  the  perpendiculars  BE,  DF,  and  let  BG,  in  the  plane  that 

{>asses  through  AB  and  BE,  be  the  reflected  ray ;  join  BD,  and 
et  DH  be  the  intersection  the  two  planes*  GDH  and  GBDH* 
Since  BE,  DF,  are  both  drawn  peipendicular  to  the  same  plane, 
they  are  parallel  ;*  and  as  AB  and  CD  are  parallel  by  supposi- 
tion, the  angles  of  incidence,  ABE,  CDF,  are  equalf  Because 
£B,  FD,  and  AB,  CD,  are  pwallel,  the  planes  ABG,  CDii  are 
also  parallel4  And  they  are  intersect^  by  the  plane  GBDH ;  con- 
sequmtly  DH  is  parallel  to  BG.^  and  EBG=FDH.  But  £BG= 
ABE=CDF  .-.  FDH=CDF,  and  hence  DH  is  the  reflected  ray, 
and  it  was  before  proved  to  be  parallel  to  BG,  the  other  reflect- 
ed ray. 

Case  2.  Diverging  Rays. — ^Let  RAB  (Fig.  243,)  be  a  pencil 
of  diverging  rays,  incident  upon  the  plane  mirror  PB  ;  and  from 
R  draw  RF  peipendicular  to  FAB,  and  cutting  the  mirror  in  P. 
Let  AD  be  the  reflexion  of  an  incident  ray  RA,  and  produce 


•  Etto.  6, 2,  Sup.      t  9, 3,Su[H      %  13,d,  Sa|k      ^4, 3,  SB^ 
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DA  backward  to  F-  Then  Fig.m 
PAR=BAD=PAP;  conse- 
quently,  in  the  right-angled 
triangles  PAR,  PAF,  the 
angles  are  all  equal,  and  PA 
common ;  hence  RP  =^  PF» 
that  is,  the  reflected  ray  pro- 
ceeds as  if  it  came  from  a 
point  F,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mirror,  and  from  the  same 
distance  from  it  as  P.  In  like 
manner  it  may  be  shown, 
that  all  the  other  rajrs  will  proceed  as  if  they  diverged  from  F, 
and  therefore  F  is  the  virtual  focus^  or  imaginary  radiant,  of  all 
the  reflected  rays.  Since  PRA=PFA,  it  may  be  shown  in  the 
same  way  that  PRB^PFB ;  hence»  taking  equals  from  equals, 
the  remainder  AFBs=ARB,  that  is,  the  rays  after  reflexion  have 
the  same  inclination  as  before. 

Case  3.  Converging  Ratf9. — If  DA,  CB,  (Fig.  243,).  constitute 
a  pencil  of  incident  rays  converging  to  the  point  F,  it  fdlows 
from  the  above  recusoning  that  they  will  converge  to  the  focus  R 
after  reflnion.  ^ 

724*  PardUel  rayt^  incident  upon  a  ctmcave  mirror,  and  near  its 
axis^  are  rejkcted  to  a  focus  equtdistani  from  the  surface  and  the 
cenier  of  the  mirror. 

Let  RA,  RE,  (Fig.  244,)  244. 
be  parallel  rays  incident 
upon  the  spherical  mir-  r 
ror  AEB,  whose  center  is 
C.  The  ray  RE,  passing 
through  the  center  C,  and  ^ 
therefore  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  mirror  at 
E,  will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  EC.  Having  joined  CA 
and  made  the  angle  CAF=GAR,  the  ray  RA  will  be  reflected  in 
the  direction  AF.  At  the  point  of  incidence  A,  draw  the  tan- 
gent GH,  cutting  CE  produced  in  H.  Then  because  RA  and 
RE  are  parallel,  the  angle  RAC=ACE=CAF  ;  consequently 
CF=FA.  But  since  CAH  and  CAG  are  equal,  and  likewise 
CAF  and  CAR, FAH=RAG==FHA  FA='FH.  If  we  now 
suppose  the  ray  RA  to  approach  the  axis  RE,  the  arc  AE  will 
diminish,  and  its  secant  CH  will  ultimately  become  equal  to  the 
radius  CE,  and  then  FH  will  be  equal  to  F£,  and  of  course  FA 
or  FO  vnll  equal  FE. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  applicable  to  such  rays  only  as 
are  exceedingly  near  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror  CE.  As  the  piur- 
allel  rays  are  more  remote  from  the  axis,  the  focus  F  approaches 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  E,  nntil,  when  the  are  E A  be- 
COTies  equal  to  60®,  F  coincides  wiA  E ;  for  then  the  angle 
CAP  and  ACF  being  each  equal  to  60®,  the  remaining  angle  of 
the  triangle  ACF  must  also  be  equal  to  60°  ;  consequently,  CF 
must  equal  OA,  and  of  course  the  point  F  will  coincide  with  £. 

If  several  beams  of  parallel  rays  be  incident  nearly  perpendic- 
ularly upon  a  spherical  mirror,  the  foci  of  the  reflected  rays  will 
be  in  a  spherical  surface  concentric  with  that  mirror.  For  since 
each  focus  (Fig«  244)  is,  by  the  proposition,  equidistant  from  the 
center  and  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  the  distances  of  all 
the  foci  from  the  mirror  must  be  exactly  the  same  ;  that  is,  they 
must  be  in  a  surface  concentric  with  that  of  the  mirror. 

Rays  falling  on  any  part  of  a  concave  mirror  parallel  to  its 
axis,  will  all  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same  point,  if  the  cmr* 
vature  of  the  mirror  be  that  of  a  parabola.  For  then,  according 
to  a  property  of  the  parabola,  all  diameters,  or  lines  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  point  where  the 
diameters  meet  the  curve,  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangents 
at  those  points.*  But  these  equal  angles  are  the  complements 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion,  which  are  also  eqoaL 
Wherefore  rays,  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  be  reflected  into  the 
lines  which  all  meet  at  one  and  the  same  focus. 

725.  DivBSGmo  Rats,  inddmb  upon  a  conoovc  fnirror,  ors 
lected  into  a  focus,  which  changes  its  siiuation  ok  Uie  distancet^  As 
radiant ;  ffwn  the  tntfTor  is  duingedf  conformably  to  the  ktw^  that  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refieiian  made  with  the 
radius  of  concavity.^ 

If  the  radiant  point  be  further  from  the  mirror  than  the  center, 
as  at  A,  (Fig.  245,)  then  the  focus  will  be  between  the  center 
and  the  mirror ;  if  the  radiant  be  at  the  center,  the  rays  will  re- 
turn to  the  center  again ;  if  the  radiant  comes  still  nearer  to  the 
mirror,  the  focus  wlU  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  center  and 
continue  to  recede  from  it,  until  the  radiant  has  arrived  at  the 
place  of  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  when  the  focus  on  the  other 
side  of  the  center  will  be  thrown  to  an  infinite  distanoa ;  and 
finally,  if  the  radiant  be  Inrouf^t  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  the 
principal  focus,  the  rays  will  go  out  diy^ging,  and  will  never 
come  to  a  focus ; — all  which  is  evident  from  iSe  general  law  of 
reflexion,  the  situation  of  each  reflected  ray  being  easily  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  incident  ray  with  respect  to  the  perpen- 
dicnlar,  that  is,  the  radios  of  the  mirror.  Thus,  the  rays  emitted 
from  A  will  be  collected  in  a  ;  Aose  from  C  will  return  to  C 
again ;  those  from  a  will  be  collected  in  A ;  those  from  F,  the 


•  Conic  Seotwna. 

t  The  Mvenl  caaoi  will  be  the  more  eanly  mnembered,  br  keeping  in  mind  the 
atuation  of  the  incident  ray  vAnlMiy  to  the  perpendieolar ;  ihat  Sa,  the  radiai  of  coa> 
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focus  of  parallel  rays»  will 
be  reflected  into  the  parallel 
lines  cf^  cf ;  and  those  from 
D  into  tne  diverging  lines 
cd^  cdj  which  will  appear  to 
proceed  from  A'.  Again,  if 
the  radiant  is  "first  placed 
near  the  mirror,  and  re- 
moved from  it  by  succes- 
sive steps,  just  the  converse 
effects  will  follow.  Hence, 
the  radisRit  and  its  corres- 
ponding focus  are  denomi- 
nated conjugate  focL  In  the 
foregoing  experiment,  the 
coi^ugate  foci  approach  one 
another — ^meet  in  the  center 
of  concavity — ^pass  to  differ- 
ent sides  of  that  center— ^d 
afterward  recede  from  one 
another,  until  the  focfus  near- 
est to  the  mirror  arrives  at 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays, 
when  the  two  coiyugate 
foci  are  separated  to  the 
greatest  possible  distance 
from  each  other* 

726.  Parallel  rays  incident  upon  a  convex  iiibxob«  are  made  to 
diterge  as  from  a  point  behind  the  mtrror* 

Let  MN  (Fig.  246)  be  a  convex  mirror  whose  center  is  C,  and 
let  AM,  AD,  AN,  be  parallel  rays  falling  upon  it.   Continue  the 
lines  CM  and  CN  to  £,  E,  and  ME, 
NE,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  at  the  points 
MandN.   The  rays  AM,  AN,  will 
therefore  be  reflected  in  the  direc- 
tions MB,  NB,  the  angles  of  reflex-  ^ 
ion  EMB,  ENB»  being  equal  to  the  ^ 
angles  of  incidence  EMA,  ENA. 
By  continuing  the  reflected  rays 
BM,  BN  backward,  they  will  be 
found  to  meet  behind  the  minor  at 
F,  their  virtual  focus. 

727.  Dvoerging  rays  incident  upon  a  convex  mirror,  are  made 
to  diverge  as  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror,  and  nearer  to  it  tAon 
the  virtual  focus  of  parallel  rays. 
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Let  MN  (Pig.  347,)  be  a  rtg,  347. 

convex  mirror,  C  its  center 
of  convexity,  and  AM,  AN, 
ravs  diverging  from  A, 
which  fall  npon  the  mir- 
ror at  the  points  M,  N. 
The  lines  CM£  and  CNE,<^ 
will  be,  as  before,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  mirror  at  M 
and  N ;  and,  consequently, 
if  we  make  the  angles  of 
reflexion  EMB,  ENB,  equal 
to  the  angles  of  incidence  EMA,  ENA,  then  MB,  NB,  will  be 
the  reflected  rays,  which,  when  continued  backward,  will  meet 
at  F,  their  virtual  focus  behind  the  mirror.  Bv  comparing  Figs. 
246  and  247,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  ray  AM  in  Fig  247,  is 
further  from  ME  than  in  Fig.  246,  and  consequently,  the  reflected 
ray  MB  must  also  be  further  from  it  Hence,  as  the  same  is 
true  of  the  rav  NB,  the  point  F,  where  these  nys  meet,  must  be 
nearer  D  in  ^g.  247,  than  in  Fig.  246 ;  that  is,  in  the  reflexion 
of  diverging  rays,  the  virtual  focal  distance  DF,  is  less  than  for 
parallel  rays.  For  the  same  reason,  if  we  suppose  the  radiant 
point  A  to  approach  the  mirror,  the  virtual  rocus  F  will  aj> 

E roach  it ;  and  when  A  arrives  at  D,  F  will  also  arrive  at  D. 
1  like  manner,  if  A  recedes  from  the  mirror,  F  will  recede  ihun 
it ;  and  when  A  is  infinitely  distant,  or  when  the  ravs  become 
parallel,  as  in  Fig.  246,  F  will  reach  the  plaoe  of  tiie  virtual 
focus  of  parallel  rays. 


CHAPTER  ffl. 

OF  IBfAGES  FORMED  BY  PLANE,  CONCAVE,  AND  CONVEX  MOU 

R0R8. 

728.  In  all  mirrort^  plqne  or  jmhericalf  the  place  of  the  inagu 
nary  radiant^  is  the  iTitersectum  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  radi- 
ant point  of  ihe  Meet  to  the  mirror^  wUh  aniy  reflected  ray. 

All  the  rays  which  diverge  ftom  any  point  in  the  object  before 
reflexion,  appear,  after  reflexion,  to  diverge  from  one  and  the 
same  point,  namely,  from  the  imaginary  radiant  (See  Fig.  343.) 
And  since  the  perpendicular  rav  RP  is  reflected  back  to  R,  the 
imaginary  radiant  must  be  in  that  line  produced ;  and  since  the 
imaginary  radiant  must  likewise  be  in  any  other  reflected  ray  as 
AD,  produced,  it  must  be  in  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines. 
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The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  a  eoncave  or  a  convex  sur- 
face, since  the  reflexion  at  any  point  of  such  a  surface,  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  from  a  plane  surface  which  is  a  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  that  point. 

729.  When  any  object  is  placed  before  a  plane  mirror^  the  im^ 
a^e  of  it  appears  at  the  same  distance  behind  it^of  the  same  mag'- 


Let  MN  (Fig.  248,)  be  a  plane  mirror, 
and  AB  an  object  placed  before  it,  and 
let  the  position  of  the  object  be  such  that  ^^^^-^if* 
the  reflected  rays  may  enter  an  eye  plao-    ^^^^'^^^^^gn  ^ 
td  at  H.   Prom  A  and  B  let  foil  upon  |\  5t 

the  mirror  the  perpendiculars  Aa,  B6.      |  |  yM^f 

Then  the  rays  AF,  AG,  diverging  from      i        Ns.  l^nY/ 

A,  will  be  reflected  in  the  lines  FH,GK,     J  /w  'if 

as  if  they  came  from  the  point  a,  so  situ-  ^  ^  i  j  jF 

ated  that  EA=Ea,  (Art.  723 ;)  and  hence      j  \  jj 

the  point  A  will  be  seen  at  a,  as  far  be-      I  Jf  // 
hind  the  mirror  as  A  is  before  it.    in  like  j( 
manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  point  MklME^;^|^. 
B  of  the  object,  will  appear  at  6,  so  situ- 
ated that  GB=»G6.  By  taking  any  other  rays  at  pleasure,  divergent 
from  any-  other  point  of  the  object  AB,  it  may,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, be  shown,  that  they  will  have  their  foci  in  points  of  the 
line  abf  formed  by  drawing  perpendiculars  from  the  given 
points  of  the  object   Now,  since  GBM»  and  aG6=B6K=AGB, 
Ga=3GA,      AB=ab.    That  is,  the  magnitude  of  the  image 
equals  that  of  the  object   From  A  and  a  draw  the  perpei^cu- 
lars  AC,  ac ;  then  the  angle  BAC=frac,  that  is,  the  object  and 
the  image  are  equally  inclined  to  the  mirror.  . 

Hence  objects  that  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  seen  in  a* 
plane  mirror,  appear  inverted,  the  highest  point  of  the  object  be- 
ing the  lowest  point  of  the  image. 

If  a  plane  mirror  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  45^» 
an  object  parallel  to  the  horizon  will  appear  erect,  and  perpen- . 
dicnlar  objects  will  appear  horizontsd.  For,  since  die  image  has 
the  same  inclination  to  the  mirror  as  the  object  has,  when  the 
angle  made  by  the  object  is  45^,  that  made  by  the  image  must 
^be  45^  also,  and  both  together  must  make  Wf. 

780.  If  the  image  cf  an  object  is  seen  by  refiexionj  from 
two  plane  mirrors^  the  reflexion  being  in  a  plane  perpendicular 


the  object^  unll  be  equal  to  twice  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting 
mirrc^s. 

Let  AB,  CD,  (Fig.  249,)  be  two  plane  mirrors,  inclined  to  each 
other  in  any  angle.  Produce  AB  and  CD  until  they  meet  in  G ; 


deviation  of  the  image  from 
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then  AGO  will  be  the  rngkafin-  ng.U». 

dinaticn  of  the  mirrors.  Let  ^  be  s 

a  ray  of  l^ht  proceeding  £rom  any  ^ 

di8tantobject,a8astar,and  reflected  / 

from  AB  to  CD,  and  from  CD  to  the  / 

eye  at  H ;  then  the  image  of  S  will  / 

be  at  O  in  tile  line  HD  produced.  / 

Also  produce  SB  to  H,  then  SHO  At  / 

will  be  the  angular  demotion  of  \/ 

the  image  from  the  object^  the  line 

of  common  section  of  the  mirrors    /  V^X^ 

passing  through  G,  perpendicular  h/   \  ^v^/  

to  the  plane  AGC.   It  is  required         \  jL 
to  prove  that  the  angle  SHO  is  \  / 

double  the  angle  AGC.   Because  \  / 

HBG=ABS=GBD HBD=^J6BD.  \  / 

In  Uke  manner  BD0=:2BDC,  \  / 

But,  SHO=BDO-HBD=2BDC  \/ 
-2GBD=2BGD.  V 

Therefore,  SH0=2BGD.  ^ 

Hence,  when  a  plane  mirror  reY4)lve8  on  an  axis,  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  reflected  ray  is  double  that  of  the  mirror.  There- 
fore, by  turning  a  mirror  thSrough  46^,  the  image  is  carried  through 
90^,  so  that  a  mirror  set  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon,  rep- 
resents horizontal  objects  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  perpen- 
dicular objects  on  a  horizontal  level,  agreeably  to  the  last  article 

Upon  the  foregoing  proposition  depends  a  principle  employed 
in  Uadley's  Quadrant,  in  which  two  mint»^  inclined  to  one  an- 
other, measure  the  angular  distance  between  two  objects,  by 
indicating  the  arc  through  which  the  image  of  one  of  them 
must  be  made  to  pass,  in  order  to  carry  it  over  that  distance.* 
•Thus,  if  in  order  to  make  the  image  of  a  star  descend  to  the 
horizon,  the  mirror  that  reflects  it  must  be  turned  20%  the  alti- 
tude of'  the  star  is  40®.  Hence,  an  odant  only  is  required  to 
measure  a  quadrant,  or  an  angle  of  90^ 

73L  When  the  object  ispardUel  to  a  plane  mirror^  Ae  length  or 
breadth  of  that  part  of  Ae  mirror  upon  which  the  image  apj^ears^  is 
to  the  length  or  breadA  of  the  objectf  as  any  reflected  ray  u  to  the 
sum  of  the  incident  and  reflected  rays. 

If  the  object  DE  (Fig.  250,)  is  parallel  to  the  mirr<H*  AB,  and 
the  image  LM  is  seen  by  the  eye  at  C,  then  FN,  the  length 
of  that  part  of  the  mirror  which  is  taken  up  by  the  image, 
subtends  the  angle  LCM,  under  which  the  image  appears. 
Now  the  length  of  the  image  LM  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  object  D£.   (Art.  729.)   And  because  FN  is  parallel  to  LM, 


•  Set  Dnfm  NavigHuNii  and  Surreyin^,  Azt  91. 
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.•.PN:LJI::CP:CL.  ButCPis 
the  reflected  jray,  and  CL  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  incident  and  the . 
reflected  rays* 

Hence,  an  object  which  is  not 
wholly  visible  when  the  eye  is  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  mirror, 
may  become  so  by  bringing  the 
eye  nearer  to  the  mirror ;  for  in 
proportion  as  the  ratio  of  the  re> 
fleeted  ray  to  the  sum  of  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  is  di- 
minished, in  the  same  proportion  is  the  part  of  the  mirror  required 
to  comprehend  the  entire  image  diminished. 

If  a  spectator  sees  himself  entirely  in  a  plane  mirror  placed 
parallel  to  him,  the  mirror  must  be  half  as  long  as  himself.  For 
then  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  will  be  equal,  and  conse- 

auently  the  latter  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two,  and  hence 
lie  mirror  must  be  half  the  length  of  tbe  object. 

782.  When  an  object  is  placed  between  two  paralkl  plane  refiect* 
orSf  a  row  of  images  is^ formed  in  each  mtrrcTf  appearing  in  a 
straight  line  behind  each  to  an  indefinite  esOent. 

Let  there  be  two  plane  reflectors,  parallel  to  each  other ;  and 
let  an  object,  a  candle  for  example,  be  placed  between  them. 
An  image  of  the  candle  will  be  formed  in  each  mirror,  as  far 
behind  it  as  the  object  is  befcm  it»  Again,  each  of  these  im-* 
ages  becomes  in  its  turn  a  new  object  to  the  opposite  minor, 

Fig.951. 
A  C 


 S  3  

-a  

and  forms  a  conres|)ionding  image  as  far  behind  that  mirror  as  it 
is  itself  before  it,  and  thus  the  images  are  repeated  in  a  right 
line  until  the  light  becomes  too  feeble  to  be  visible.  Thus  let 
AB,  CD,  (Fig.  251,)  be  two  jdane  mirrors,  and  £  an  object  be- 
tween them ;  two  images  will  be  formed  of  E  at  E'  andE',  from 
which  virtwdfoci  the  light  will  emanate,  and  will  strike  upon  the 
opposite  mirrocs,  respectively,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  came 
from  luminous  bodies  placed  at  those  points ;  hence  two  images 
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of  and  E'  will  be  formed  at  E"  and  E" ;  and  thus  ^  sncceft- 
sion  of  images  will  arise  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  but  since  a 
part  of  the  light  is  lost  at  every  reflexion,  each  succeeding  image 
is  fainter  than  the  preceding.  The  Endless  Gallery  is  formed  on 
this  principle.  It  consists  of  a  box,  in  the  opposite  sides  of 
which  are  placed  two  parallel  reflectors,  and  between  them  a 
number  of  objects  are  placed,  which  are  repeated  in  an  endleaa 
succession. 

733.  If  an  object  he  placed  between  two  phme  refiectcnimiimed 
to  each  Qther^  the  ivusges  formed  will  He  in  the  eircutrference  of  a 
drckf  whose  center  is  m  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes^  and 
whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  the  otjectfixm  thatpoinL 

Let  AB,  AC,  (Fig.  252,)  be 
two  plane  reflBctors  inclined 
at  the  angle  BAG,  and  E  an 
object  placed  between  them. 
Draw  jBF  perpendicular  to 
AB,  and  produce  it  to  G, 
making  F6-EF ;  then  the 
rays  which  diverge  fitm  E 
and  fall  upon  AB  will,  after 
reflexion,  diverge  from  6 ;  or 
6  will  be  an  image  of  E.* 
From  6,  draw  GH  perpendio- 
ulmr  to  AC,  and  produce  it  to 
I,  making  HI=^H,  and  I  will 
be  a  second  image  of  E,  &c. 
Again,  draw  ELM  perpen- 
dicular to  AC,  and  make  LM=EL ;  also  draw  MNO  perpendic- 
ular to  AB,  and  make  NO=aMN,  &c  Therefore,  the  successive 
images  formed,  beginning  on  the  side  of  AB,  are  G,  I,  K,  V ;  and 
those  on  the  side  of  AC,  are  M,  O,  P,  Q.  Then,  ance  EF  is  equal 
to  FG,  and  AF  confmion  to  the  triangles  AFG,  AFE,  and  the  an- 
gles at  F  are  right  angles,  AG  is  equal  to  AE.  In  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  shown  that  AM,  AO,  AI,  &e.,  are  severally 
equal  to  AE  ;  and  of  course,  the  points  G,  M,  O,  I,  &c.  are  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whose  center  is  A  and  radius  AE.  ^ 

If  the  angle  BAC  is  finite,  Ae  number  of  images  wiU  be  Kmited, 
For  BA  and  C A  being  produced  to  R  and  S,  the  rays  which  are 
reflected  from  either  surfttce,  cUverging  from  any  point  Q  and 
between  S  and  R,  will  not  meet  the  other  reflector,  since  it  is 
not  before  either  reflector,  but  behind  both. 

*  The  «ye  is  suppofed  to  be  mtuated  between  the  planet  of  the^mifMn.  The  leem- 
er  may  find  aome  difficulty  in  concciTing  bow  raye  of  light  ean  praeeed  from  6» « 
point  behind  the  mirror ;  bat,  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  only  an  tmepaery 
point,  from  which  the  rayi  that  are  reflected  from  the  mitrar  into  the  Une  6n  set 
to  emanate. 
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If  we  cdudder  the  whole  angular  opemng  of  the  niiminri 
namely,  the  sector  ABC,  as  the  object*  imagea  of  it  will  be  fonn« 
ed  in  a  circle  as  of  any  other  object 

*If  the  inclmation  of  the  mirrors  graduaUy  diminishes,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sectors  will  also  be  diminished,  and  the  nnmber  of 
repetitions  of  them  increased  in  the  same  proportion*  The 
number  of  images  of  any  object  placed  between  the  mirrors, 
will  be  in  like  manner  increased  as  the  inclination  of  the  mir* 
rors  is  diminished ;  and  since,  when  the  angle  of  inclination  is 
very  small,  the  mirrors  approach  the  situation  of  parallel  mir- 
rors, so  the  number  of  images  approach  to  infinity* 

'734.  As  the  learner  sometimes  experiences  a  difficulty,  in  con- 
ceiving clearly  the  course  which  the  rays  take  in  foiming  the 
successive  images,  we  subjoin  a  brief  illustration.  It  may  be 
premised,  that  whatever  turns  a  ray  ef  light  may  tahe^  in  pass-' 
tngfrom  an  Meet  to  the  eye^  the  tiject  will  be  seen  in  that  di- 
rection  in  which  the  light  finally  meeti  the  ray.  Thus  in  forming 
some  of  the  foregoing  imag^  a  ray  of  light  imdergoes  three  or 
four  reflexions,  in  different  directions,  but  still  the  last  ray  that 
meets  the  eye  will  fix  the  position  of  the  image. 

Let  RS,  RT,  (Fig.  253,)  FSg.  253. 

be  two  plane  mirrors  in- 
clined to  each  other,  and 
Q  a  luminous  object  be- 
tween them.  Let  the  eye 
be  situated  at  any  conve- 
nient point  as  O,  and  let  A» 
B,  G,  t)»  be  the  several  im- 
ages. Draw  a  line  from 
0  to  any  one  of  these  im- 
ages, as  D,  and  from  the 
point  where  this  line  inter- 
sects the  speculum,  draw  a 
Ime  to  the  next  preceding 
image*  and  from  the  point 
where  this  line  meets  the 
qpeculum,  draw  a  line  to 
the  next  preceding  image, 
and  so  on  back  to  the  object  Q. 

Now  the  image  A  is  seen  by  the  ray  Qa«  oO ;  B,  by  Qfr,  fte, 
cO;  C,byQAA,sf,/D;  and D,  by  Q^^^A,  Ai,  tfc,  AO. 

For,  since  SaQ=SaA>=RAO/.SaQ^RAO,  and  therefore  Qa 
being  the  incident,  aO  must  be  the  reflected  ray ;  and  the  same 
may  be  proved  in  each  of  the  several  cases  of  reflexion. 

735.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  when  a  pencil  of  light  is 
incident  perpendicularly  upon  u^oter,  only  18  rays  out  of  1000 
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are  reflected,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  rays  are 
transmitted.  As  the  angle  of  inclination  is  increased,  the  propcnr* 
tion  of  rays  reflected  is  also  rapidly  increased,  till  at  an  angle  pf 
75^  the  reflexion  is  211  rays ;  at  85"",  501 ;  and  at  89^,  692.  In 
ghssj  25  out  of  1000  are  reflected  at  a  perpendicular  incidence  ; 
and  the  glass  always  reflects  more  light  than  water,  till  we  reach 
very  great  angles  of  incidence,  such  as  87^^,  when  it  reflects 
only  5iB4  rays,  while  water  reflects  614. 

796.  The  image  is  inverted^  token  the  rays  of  light  which  come 
from  one  extremity  of  the  object^  cross  those  which  come  from  the 
other  extremity f  before  they  meet  in  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
image. 


small  opening  through  which  rays  ^ 

of  light  may  pass.  Since  light  '^S^...^,^^  ^--^-""'^ 
passes  in  right  lines,  it  is  obvious  I    '  ^^^^^^-^^""^  T 

that  rays  proceeding  from  C,  the  I,^--'^^''"^ 
'  highest  point  in  the  object  CD,  '^I^T^^ 
will  pass  to  C,  while  rays  from 
D,  the  bottom  of  the  object,  will  B 
pass  to  D',  crossing  each  other  at  the  oriflce,  and  thus  forming 
an  inverted  image  of  the  object,  D'C.   In  like  manner  rays 
coming  from  all  the  intermediate  points,  on  oppo»te  »des,  will 
cross  before  they  take  their  respective  places  in  the  image. 

737.  "When  an  object  is  placed  before  a  concave  mrroTrthe  imr 
€Lge  (f  it  has  various  magnitudes  and  positions^  depending  on  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  mirror,^ 

1.  When  an  olyect  is  between  the  ndrror  and  the  focus  of  pea^ 
allel  raysj  the  image  appears  behind  the  mirror,  and  is  more  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  larger  than  the  object.  Let  MN  (Fig.  255,)  be 
the  concave  mirror,  F  its  principal  focus,  C  its  center,  and  AB 
the  object  From  C  draw  CAa,  CB^,  passing  through  A  and  B, 
and  let  the  object  be  so  placed  that  ^e  reflected  rays  will  reach 
the  eye  at  H.  The  rays  AD,  AG,  proceeding  from  A,  will  be  re- 
flected to  the  eye  at  H,  making  equal  angles  with  the  perpen- 
dicular CD,  and  they  will  diverge  as  if  they  had  come  fit>m  a 
remote  point  a,  situated  in  the  intersection  of  those  rays  with 
the  perpendicular  CAa,  (Art  723.)  In  like  manner,  the  rays  Bd^ 
Bg,  will  enter  the  eye  at  H,  as  if  they,  had  proceeded  from  6,  a 
point  where  they  intersect  GB6.  Since  the  rays  diverge  less 
than  before  reflexion,  (Art.  725,)  these  points^  <i,  ft,  will  be  fur&er 


Art.  725,  and  they  will  be  eaidly  remembered  by  considering  the  relation  of  the  mm^ 
dent  rays  to  the  pezpendieolar,  that  ia,  the  radios  of  the  conearity,  eonfomably  to 
the  general  laws  of  r^dlezioB. 


Fig;  954. 
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2.  When  the  object  is^place'd  m  the  principal  focu9^  the  rays 
will  go  ont  parallel,  and  will  never  come  together  so  as  to  form 
&n  image  of  themselves,  nor  will  they  proceed  from  any  point 
behind  the  mirror,  so  as  to  form  an  imaginary  image,  like  th^t 
of  case  1. 

3.  When  the  object  is  situated  between  the  principal  focus  and 
the  center^  the  image  is  formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  center^ 
and  is  inverted  and  larger  than  the  object.  Let  MN,  (Fig.  256,) 
be  the  mirror,  C  its  center,  F  its  focus,  and  AB  the  object. 
Through  C  draw  the  lines  CA,  CB,  and  continue  them  back- 
ward to  a  and  b.  Then  let  AD,  AG,  and  Bd;  B^-,  be  two  sets  of 
rays  flowing  from  the  extremities  A,  B.  These  rays  will,  after 
reflexion  in  the  directions  Da,  Go,  and  db^  gb,  meet  the  perpen- 
dicular  lines  Ca,  Cb,  in  the  points  a,  6,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  mirror  than  the  center  C,  (being  reflected  to  the  other  side 
of  the  radius,)  and  will  there  form  an  image  of  those  points  of 
the  object.  (Art.  725.).  The  image  is  therefore  more  remote 
from  C  than  the  object  is,  and  the  size  of  the  one  will  be  to  that 
of  the  other  as  oC  is  to  AC  ;  that  is,  the  image  will  be  larger  than 
the  object.* 

4.  When  the  object  is  situated  beyond  the  center^  the  image 
will  then  be  formed  between  the  center  and  the  principal  focus, 
and  will  be  inverted  and  less  than  the  object  This  is  the  con- 
verse of  the  preceding,  and  will  be  made  obvious  by  considering 
the  rays  as  first  flowing  from  ab  and  converging  to  AB.  When 
the  middle  part  of  the  object  is  placed  tn  the  center  of  the  mirror, 
the  object  will  coincide  with  the  image,  and  the  image  will  be 
inverted.  That  the  center  of  the  image  will  coincide  with  that 
of  the  object,  may  be  inferred  from  Art  725  ;  the  reflected  ray 
being  returned  back  in  the  incident  ray  or  perpendicular ;  and 

*  For,  linee  the  rayi  AD,  Da,  make  eqaal  angles  with  the  radios  CD,  Ca  is  greater 
than  CA,  and  oonseqaBntlj,  fnm  amilar  triangies,  a6>AB.   See  Fig.  345. 
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rays  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the  object  A  and  B»  wQI 
make  equal  angle/i  with  this  perpendicular  on  the  different  sides  of 
it,  and  therefore  an  inverted  image  wiM  fall  back  upon  th^  object. 

738.  The  following  experiments,  which  may  be  easUy  repeat- 
ed, will  serve  to  render  familiar  the  diffinrent  cases  above  demon- 
strated. « 

We  will  suppose  a  lighted  candle  to  be,  placed  very  near  to  a 
concave  mirror :  it  will  form  no  image  before  it,  because  the 
rfiys  go  out  still  diverging,  but  we  see  an  enlarged  image  of  the 
candle  behind  the  mirror.  *  As  the  radiant  is  withdrawn  from  the 
mirror  toward  the  principal  focus,  the  image  will  rapidly  recede  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  and  grow  larger  and  larger  until  the  ra- 
diant reaches  the  focus,  when  the  image  will  suddenly  disappear. 
On  removing  the  radiant  a  little  further,  the  image  will  be  found  at 
a  distance  before  the  mirror,  and  very  much  enlarged.  As  the 
radiant  approaches  the  center,  the  image  approaches  it  rapidly 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  coilstantly  diminishing  in  size,  until  they 
both  meet  and  coincide  in  the  center.  Removing  the  radiant 
still  further,  the  image  appears  again  between  the  center  and 
the  focus,  diminished  in  size,  and  slowly  approaching  the  focus 
as  the  radiant  recedes,  but  never  reaches  it,  imless  when  the  ra- 
diant may  be  considered  as  at  an  infinite  distance,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  applying  principles  already  ex- 
plained, the  learner  will  readily  account  for  these  various  ap- 
pearances. 

739.  When  any  object  is  placed  before  a  cokvbx  mirror,  the 
image  of  it  appears  nearer  to  the  surfojce  of  the  mirror  than  the 
object  M,  and  of  a  less  size. 

Let  MN  (Fig.  257)  be  a  convex  mirror  Fig.  257. 

whose  center  is  C,  and  AB  the  object ; 
and  let  the  position  of  the  object  be  such 
^at  a  reflected  ray  may  enter  the  eye 
placed  at  H.  From  C  draw  CA,  CB, 
cutting  the  mirror  MN  in  E  and  F.  The 
rays  AP,  AG,  will  be  reflected  to  H  and 
K,  making  equal  angles  with  the  perpen- 
dicular passing  from  C  through  F  and  6, 
and  will  therefore  enter  the  eye  as  if  they 
came  from  some  point  as  a,  at  the  inter- 
section of  these  rays  with  the  perpendic- 
ular-AC  ;  consequently,  the  point  A  of 
the  object  will  have  its  image  visible  at  a.  In  like  manner,  rays 
Bf  Bgf  falling  upon  the  points  /,  gy  will  be  reflected  to  the  eye 
as  if  they  came  from  6,  the  point  where  they  intersect  the  per* 
pendicular  drawn  from  B  to  C.  Now,  as  the  reflected  rays  di- 
verge more  than  the  incident  ones,  the  point  a  will  be  nearer  the 
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mirror  than  A,  and  th6  image  ab  mil  be  less  than  the  objeet  AB. 
in  the  ratio  of  Cb  to  CB. 

« 

740.  In  spherical  mirrors^  concede  or  convex,  the  diameter  of  the 
object  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  imase^  as  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  center  is  to  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  center ;  and 
also  as  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  surface  is  to  the  distance 
of  the  image  from  the  surface. 

It  is  evident,  from  Figs.  256, 257,  that  the  object  and  the  iniagie 
subtend  each  the  scune  angle,  the  former  at  the  center  and  the  lat- 
ter at  the  surface ;  and  as  they  are  parallel  to  one  another,  their 
lengths  ar^as  their  distances  from  these  points  respectively.* 

741.  One  who  looks  into  a  concave  mirror,  sees  his  own  face 
varied  in  the  following  manner. 

When  he  holds  the  reflector  near  tb  his  face,  he  sees  his  image 
distinct^  because  the  rays  come  to  the  eye  diverging,  (which  is 
their  Yiatural  state  with 'respect  to  near  objects,)  and  enlarged^ 
because,  as  the  rays  diverge  less  than  before,  the  image  is  thrown 
back  to  a  greater  distance  behind  the  mirror  than  the  object  is 
before  it,  and  the  magnitude  is  as  that  distance,  by  Art.  740. 
^  he  withdraws  the  eye,  the  image  grows  larger  and  larger, 
until  the  eye  reaches  the.  focus.  From  the  focus  to  the  center, 
no  distinct  image  is  seen,  because  the  rays  come  to  the  eye  con- 
verging, a  condition  incompatible  with  distinct  vision.  At  the 
center,  the  eye  sees  only  its  own  image,  since  the  image  is  re- 
flected back  to  the  object  and  coincides  with  it.  Beyond  the 
center,  his  face  will  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  center  be- 
fore the  mirror,  (though  habit  may  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  A  point 
behind  it ;)  and  it  will  be  diminished^  being  nearer  to  the  mirror 
than  the  object  is,  (Art  740,)  and  inverted^  because  the  pencils 
of  rays  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object,  cross  each  other 
in  the  focus«t 

742.  By  the  reflexion  of  light  from  concave  mirrors^  there  are 
eaAibited  curves  of  a  peculiar  kindj  cofled  caustics  bt  s£PLexioh.;|; 

Let  MBA  (Fig.  258)  be  a  coDcave  spherical  mirror  whose  cen- 
ter is  C,  and  whose  focus  for  parallel  and  central  rays  is  F.  Let 
RMB  be  a  pencil  of  light  falling  on  the  upper  half,  MB,  of  the 
mirror,  at  the  points  1,  2,  3, 4,  &;c.  If  we  draw  radii  to  ail  these 
points  from  the  center  C,  and  make  the  angles  of  reflexion  equal 
to  the  angles  of  incidence,  we  shall  obtain  the  directions  and  foci 
of  all  the  incident  rays.   The  ray  Rl,  near  the  axis  RB,  will 


•  Eoo.  VI,  4 

t  These  phenomena  may  be  all  obaenred  with  An  ordinary  concave  thaying  i^laai. 

t  Called  eauflties,  or  huming  points,  because,  since  the  rays  of  liffht  or  heat  cross 
each  other  in  the  points  that  make  op  these  coryes,  the  intensity  m  U|^t  or  beat  is 
twice  as  gfreat  there  as  elsewhere; 
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liave  its  conjugate  focus  at/»  between  F  and  tlie  center  O.  The 
next  ray,  R2,  will  cut  the  axis  nearer  F»  and  so  on  with  all  the 
resty  the  foci  advancing  fsom  C  to  F.   Bf  drawing'  ail  the  re- 


flected rays  to  these  foci,  they  will  be  found  to  intersect  one  an- 
other, as  in  the  figure,  and  to  form  by  the  intersection  the  caustic 
curve  M/.  They  are  so  called  because,  in  consequence  of  the  il^ 
tersections  of  the  rays  in  the  points  forming  these  curves,  those 
points  are  brighter,  or,  where  heat  is  reflected,  hotter,  than  the  con- 
tiguous spaces.  If  the  light  had  also  been  incident  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  mirror,  a  similar  caustic,  shown  by  a  dotted  line,  would 
also  have  been  formed  between  N  and  /.  If  we  suppose,  there- 
fore, the  point  of  incidence  to  move  from  M  to  B,  the  conjugate 
focus  of  any  two  contiguous  rays,  or  an  infinitely  slender  pencil 
diverging  from  R,  will  move  along  the  caustic  from  M  to 

743.  Concave  mirrors,  in  consequence  of  the  property  they 
have  of  forming  images  in  the  air,  were,  in  a  less  enlightened 
age  than  the  present,  frequently  employed  by  showmen  for  ex- 
hibiting surprising  appearances.  The  mirror  was  usually  con- 
cealed behind  a  wall,  and  the  object,  which  might  be  a  skull,  a 
dagger,  &;c.,  was  placed  between  it  and  the  wall,  and  strongly 
illuminated.  The  rays  proceeding  from  the  object,  fell  upon  the 
mirror,  and  were  reflected  by  it  through  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
and  brought  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  form  an  image  in  the  same  room 
with  the  spectator.  K  a  fine  transparent  cloud  of  blue  smoke  is 
raised,  by  means  of  a  chadBng  dish,  around  the  focus  of  a  large 
concave  mirror,  the  image  of  any  highly  illuminated  object  will 
be  depicted  in  the  middle  of  it  with  great  beauty.   A  dish  of 


*  Thete  eumt  may  be  leea  on  tlie  anrfaoe  of  milk,  placed  in  a  white  bowl  er  tea. 
cap,  let  in  the  son. 


Fig.  25a 
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fruit  thus  represented  invites4;he  spectator  to  taste,  but  the  in- 
stant he  reaches  out  his  hand  a  drawn  dagger  presents  itself.* 

744.  Concave  mirrors  bave  been  used  as  lighthouse  reflectors^ 
and  as  hurnirig  initrvments.  When  used  in  lighthousesi  mev  are 
formed  of  copper  plated  with  silver,  and  they  are  hammered  into 
a  parabolic  form,  and  then  polished  with  the  hand.  A  lamp 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  parabola,  w411  have  its  divergent  light 
thrown,  after  reflection,  into  something  like  a  parallel  beam, 
which  will  retain  its  intensity  to  a  great  distance. 

When  concave  mirrors  ave  used  for  burning,  they  are  general- 
ly made  spherical,  and  regularly  ground  and  polished  upon  a 
tool,  like  the  specula  used  in  telescopes. .  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  made  by  M.  Villele,  of  Lyons,  who  executed  five 
large  ones.  One  of  the  best  of  them,  which  consisted  of  copper 
and  tin,  was  very  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  focal 
length  thirty-eight  inches.  It  melted  the  metals,  as  silver  and 
copper,  and  even  some  of  the  more  infusible  earths. 

Burning  mirrors,  however,  have  sometimes  been  constructed 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  by  combining  a  great  number  of  plane 
mirrors.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  a  mirror  of  this  kind  which 
,  Archimedes  employed  in  setting  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcellus.  .  Athanasius  Kircher,  who  first  proved  the  efficacy  of 
a  union  of  plane  mirrors,  went  with  his  pupil  Scheiner  to  Syra- 
cuse, to  examine  the  position  of  the  hostile  fleet ;  and  they  were 
both  satisfied  that  the  ships  of  Marcellus  could  not  have  been 
more  than  thirttf  paces  distant  from  Archimedes. 

Bufibn,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  constructed  a  burning  ap- 
paratus upon  this  principle,  which  may  be  easily  explained.  He 
combined  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pieces  of  mirror,  six  inches 
by  eight,  so  that  he  could,  by  a  little  mechanism  connected  with 
each,  cause  them  to  reflect  the  Ught  of  the  sun  upon  one  spot. 
Those  pieces  of  glass  were  selected  which  gave  the  smallest 
image  of  the  sun  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  With  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  mirrors,  he  was  able  to  fire  combustibles  at 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

745.  Whbn  the  rays  of  light  pass  out  of  one  medium  into 
another,  as  out  of  air  into  water,  they  are  bent  out  of  their  pre- 
vious  direction ;  and  hence,  

.  *  HottMi^s  RecjoationEi 
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BefraciiM  i$  lAe  change  of  iinction  yMeh  Bghi  undet^goes  Sy 
passtng  out  of  one  fntdium  inio  another. 

The  lines  which  a  ray  describes  before  and  after  ijpfraction  are 
called  incident  and  refracted  rays;  the  angle  contained  between 
the  incident  ray  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  drawn  from 
the  point  on  which  the  ray  falls,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
the  angle  contained  between  the  refracted  ray  and  the  perpen- 
dicular, is  called  die  angle  of  refraction.  The  angle  which  the 
refracted  ray  makes  with  its  previous  line  of  direction  is  called 
the  angle  of  deviation.  These  several  definitions  the  learner  will 
easily  apply  to  the  following  figure.  Thus  AC,  (Fig.  259,)  is  the 
incident,  and  CE  the  refracted 
ray ;  AGD  is  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, ECF  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction, G€E  the  angle  of  de- 
viation. It  is  a  general  fact,  to 
which  there  are  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  a  ray  of  light  in 
passing  out  of  a  rarer  into  a 
denser  medium  is  refracted  to- 
iDord  the  perpendicular  to  the 
surface ;  and  in  passing  outof  a 
denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it 
isrefracted/rom  the  perpendic- 
ular. But  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  as  well  as 
their  density,  sometimes  a^ects 
their  refracting  power.  Thus,  inflammable  bodies,  as  sulphur, 
amber,  and  essential  oils,  have  a  very  great  refiracting  power  in 
comparison  with  other  bodies ;  and  in  a  given  instance,  a  ray  of 
light  in  passing  out  of  one  of  these  substances  into  another  of 
greater  density  but  of  less  refSraetive  power,  might  not  be  turned 
toward,  but  from,  the  perpendicular. 


746.  When  a  ray  of  li^ht  passes  from  one  medium  into  another 
of  different  density^  the  sines  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  rejrac' 
tion  have  always  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  ;  and  the  incident  and 
refracted  rays  are  m  the  same  plane. 

This  proposition  may  be  proved  by  experiment*  Let  AC 
(Fig.  259,)  be  a  ray  of  light  incident  upon  the  surface  RS  of 
water,  or  any  other  medium.  This  ray,  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  forward  in  AC  produced,  is  bent  or  refracted  at  C  into 
the  direction  CE.  In  like  manner,  another  ray  aC,  incident  upon 
the  same  point  C,  is  found  to  be  bent  or  refracted  into  the  line 
Ce.   Through  the  point  C  draw  the  line  PCQ  perpendicular  to 


*  For  a  theoretical  demonstxation,  aea  KewtOB*s  Optics,  or  Encyo.  Metropolitaoa. 
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the  refraeting  surface  RS,  and  upon  C  as  a.center,  describe  a 
circle  APQ.  If  we  now  compare  the  bjo^^  of  refraction  with 
the  corresponding  angles  of  incidence;  Vf^  shall  perceive  no  par« 
ticular  relation  between  them,  except  *  that  in  general,  one  in- 
creases or  diminishes  with  the  othe(;  but  if  we  compare  the 
sines  of  these  angles,  viz.  AD  with  EF;^i  ad  with  ef,  we  shall 
find  that  the  ratio  of  .the  one  to  the  other  is  constant,  so  that  AD 
is  always  to  £F  as  oii  to  e^,  whatever  is  the  value  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  or  refraction.  If  the  Fig-  260. 

surface  RS  is  that  of  wcOer^  into 
which  a  ray  passes  from  the  at* 
mosphere,  the  ratio  of  the  sines 
of  incidence  and  refraction  will 
be  as  4  to  3  nearly,  and  this  ratio 
will  always  be  the  Bame  at  what- 
ever angle  the  ray  enters  the 
medium.  From  air  into  crown 
glass,  the  ratio  is  as  3  to  2 ;  from 
air  into  sulphur ^  as  2  to  1 ;  from 
,  air  into  diamond  as  1  to  f.  (See 
Fig.  260.) 

By  admitting  the  light  through 
a  small  aperture  at  A,  (Fig.  259,)  so  as  to  pass  through  another 
aperture  at  C,  and  fall  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  E,  it  will 
be  found  by  experiment  that  the  three  points  A,  C,  E,  are  al- 
ways in  the  same  plane,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  incidrace 
AGP ;  that  is,  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  are  always  in  the 
same  plane. 

747.  Supposing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  to  be  al- 
ways 1,  then  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  will  be  nearly 
1.33  in  water,  and  1.5  in  glass.  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, that  of  refraction  being  taken  for  unity,  is  caUed  the  in- 
dex or  RBFRAonoN.*  Consequently  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction.  Thus  the  index  of 
refraction  for  sulphur  is  2,  because  when  light  passes  out  of  air 
into  sulphur,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  double  that  of  refraction. 
Rays  of  light  which  pass  perpendicularly  out  of  one  medium 
into  another,  suffer  no  refraction ;  for  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  then  becomes  nothing.  When  the  ray  passes  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is,  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  as 
from  water  into  air,  the  same  constant  ratio  is  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction.  Thus,  (Fig.  259,) 
the  light  from  E  to  C  will  pass  into  CA,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
sines  of  incidence  and  refraction  will  be  that  of  EF  to  AD. 

We  see  an  example  of  the  foregoing  principle  in  the  bent  ap- 


*  It  is  jnadmliopd  that  the  pwMge  is  firom  air  into  the  giiren  meiiiani. 
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pearance  of  a&  oar  in  the  water,  the  light  of  the  part  immeTsed 
(by  which  it  is  visible)  being  torned  firom  the  perpendicular,  and 
causing  it  to  appear  higher  than  its  true  place.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  bottom  of  a  river  appears  elevated,  and  diminishes 
file  apparent  depth  of  the  streanL  The  following  ancient  ex- 
periment illustrates  the  same  principle.  If  a  small  piece  of  sil- 
ver be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl,  and  the  eye  be  withdrawn 
until  the  piece  of  silver  disappears,  on  filling  up  the  bowl  with 
water,  the  silver  comes  into  view  again# 

748.  A  ray  of  light  cannot  pass  out  of  a  denser  into  a  rarer  me- 
dftum,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  that  at  which  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  becomes  equal  to  radius. 

Let  AC  (Fig.  261,)  be  the  ray  incident  upon  the  rarer  medinm 
RS.  It  will  be  refracted  from  the  perpendicular  DF  into  the  di- 
rection CE,  so  that  AD  is  to  EF  in  a  constant  ratio.  (Art  746.) 
If  we  increase  the  angle  ACD,  the  angle  FCE  vrih  also  incmaae, 
till  the  lines  CE  and  FE  coincide  with  the  F!^.  361. 

radius  CS.   But  if  beyond  this  position  of  ^ — [r^\ 
the  ray  AC,  the  angle  ACD  is  still  fur-  — "P 

ther  increased,  it  is  manifest  its  sine  is  ^^^^ggjMm^ 
also  increased ;  and  consequently,  in  or-  ^Lm/KKKB///Ma 
der  that  the  ratio  may  be  constant,  the     ^^^^c  ^^^/^ 
sine  of  refraction  EF  must  also  increase,     V    •    v  — — i::^ 
which  is  impossible,  since  it  is  already  by      \  , 
hypothesis  equal  to  the  radius  CS.  Hence        Xs,^  ^^^^^ 
it  follows,  that  whenever  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  greater  than  that  at  which  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction becomes  equal  to  radius,  the  ray  cannot  be  refracted 
consistently  with  the  constant  ratio  of  the  sines. 

This  is  found  to  be  the  case  by  experunent ;  and  at  the  angle 
thus  indicated,  all  the  incident  rays  are  refiected  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  denser  medium,  having  a  reflexion  more  brilliant 
than  what  can  be  produced  from  any  met^c  surface.  TUs 
reflexion  is  then  called  toUd  reflexion. 

In  water^  whose  index  of  refraction  is  1.336,  the  angle  of  total 
reflexion  is  48°  28'.  In  glass^  whose  index  of  refraction  is  1.50, 
it  is  4P  49'.   In  sulphur,  it  is  30"" ;  and  in  diamond,  it  is  23°  85'. 

749.  Transparent  bodies  differ  much  among  themselves  in  re- 


The  Toilowing  table  will  be  useful  by  way  oi  reference. 


TABLE  OF  BEFBACnVE  F0WEB8. 


Chromate  of  Lead, 
RedSUver  Ore,... 
Diamond,.  ••••••• 


2.974 
2.564 
2.439 
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Intel  of  BilMoD. 

Phosphonifl......   2.224 

Sulphur,  (melted,)   2.148 

Glass,  (composed  of  lead  two  parts,  flint  one,)   1.830 

Sapptnre,  and  other  preoious  gems,   1.800 

Salphuret  of  Carbon,  •  •  •   1.768 

Oil  of  Cassia,.   1.641 

Qnaitz,  or  Rock  Crystal   1.548 

Amber,  ,   1.547 

Crown  Glass,   1.530 

OilofOUves,   1.470 

Alum,   1.457 

Fluor  Spar,   1.434 

Mineral  Acids,.  •   1.410 

Alcohol,   1.372 

Water,   1.336 

Ice,  •   1.809 

Tabasheer,....  ,   1.111 


Hence  it  appears,  that  certain  salts  of  silver  and  lead,  the  dia- 
mond, phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  rank  high^t  in  refracting  pow- 
er ;  next  come  the  precious  gems,  and  flint  glass,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  which  has  a  refracting 
power  considerably  higher  than  crown  glass,  containing  less  me* 
tallic  oxide  ;  to  which  succeed  the  aromatic  oils.  Among  trans* 
parent  solids,  fluor  spar  is  distinguished  for  its  low  refracting 
powers ;  but  tabasheer,  a  substance  formed  from  the  concreted 
juice  of  the  Indian  bamboo,  is  more  particularly  remarkable  for 
ihe  same  property.  Figure  260,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
comparative  refractive  properties  of  several  of  these  substances. 

In  the  preceding  table,  the  refractive  powers  of  difierent  bodies 
are  given  without  any  consideration  of  their  densities  or  specific 
gravities ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  body  of  small  specific  grav- 
ity has  the  same  refractive  power  as  another  body  of  grea,ter 
specific  gravity,  the  former  must  have  a  greater  abtolute  action 
upon  light  than  the  latter.  Hence,  in  order  to  measure  the  ab- 
solute refractive  powers  bodies,  their  specific  gravities  must 
be  taken  into  the  Mcount  When  estimated  on  this  principle, 
hydrogen  will  be  found  to  have  the  greatest  refractive  power  of 
all  bcdies, — ^it  being,  according  to  Dr.  Brewster,  equal  to  3.0953 ; 
and  it  is  also  the  most  inflanoinable  of  all  bodies.  It  was  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  high  refractive  properties  of  inflammables,  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  diamond  is  a 
body  of  this  class,  before  its  chemical  constitution  had  been  di»> 
covered.* 

750.  The  MuMplymg  GUtu  (Fig.  262)  exhibits  as  many  ima- 

*  II  ii  BOW  JuMirn  to  OQoasI  of  evtwn,  or  pott  «liamwL 
64 
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ges  of  a  laminons  object,  as  there  are  sur- 
faces exposed  to  it  The  caacDe  at  A,  sends 
rays  to  each  of  the  three  surfaces  of  glass. 
Those  which  fall  on  it  perpendicularly, 
pass  directly  through  the  ^ass  to  the  eye, 
without  change  of  direction,  and  form  one 
image  in  its  true  place  at  A.   But  the  rays 
which  fall  on  the  two  oblique  surfaces,  have 
their  directions  changed  both  in  entering 
and  in  leaving  the  glass,  (as  will  be  seen 
by  following  the  rays  in  the  figure)  so  as  to  meet  the  eye  in  the 
rections  of  B  and  0.  Consequently,  images  of  the  candle  are  form* 
ed,  also,  at  both  these  points.   A  multiplving  glass  has  usually  a 
great  many  surfaces  inclined  to  one  another,  and  the  number  of 
images  it  forms  is  proportionally  great 


751.  The  Prism  is  an  important  instrument  in  Optics,  especial- 
ly as  it  affords  the  cheans  of  decomposing  light,  and  enters  into 
the  construction  of  several  optical  instruments.  The  triangular 
prism  is  the  only  one  .employed  in  experiments,  and  of  this,  noth- 
ing more  is  essential  than  barely  the  inclination  of  two  plane 
transparent  surfaces  to  one  another.  The  optical  prism,  how- 
ever, is  usually  understood  to  be  a  piece  of  solid  glass,  having 
two  sides  constituted  of  equal  parallelograms,  and  a  third  side, 
called  the  base.  The  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  sides  is 
called  the  edge,  and  the  angle  contained  by  the  sides,  the  refract'^ 
.ing  angle  of  the  prism.  A  straight  line,  passing  lengthwise  of 
the  prism,  through  its  center  of  gravity,  and  parallel  to  the  edge, 
is  called  the  axis.  A  section  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  Frequently,  the  three  smgles  of 
the  prism  are  made  equal  to  one  another,  each  being  60  degrees.^ 

Figure  263,  represents  a  sec-  ^ 
tion  of  a  prism  ABC,  of  which 
AB  is  the  base^  and  ACB  the  re- 
fracting anffle.  DE  is  a  beam 
of  the  sun's  light  falling  oblique- 
ly on  the  first  surface  AC,  where 
one  portion  is  reflected  but  an- 
other portion  transmitted.  The 
latter  portion,  instead  of  passing 
directly  forward  and  forming  an 

*  A  Tery  convenient  priam  for  oommoii  expmnents  mey  be  ooofltracfted  ee  fel- 
lowB.  Select  two  plates  of  window  glaae  of  the  best  qnalitj,  or  better,  two  pieoee  ot 
lookin^-grlBM,  (rom  which  the  silyering  has  been  removed.  The  plates  may  be  five 
or  six  mches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  mches  broad.  They  are  to  be  united  at 
tbor  edges  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and  famished  with  a  tin  case,  iriiich  shall  afod 
the  base  and  the  two  ends,  and  a  covering  for  the  edge.  One  of  the  ends  has  an  ori- 
fice with  a  stopper,  for  the  convenience  of  fiOing  with  a  fiuid,  which  may  be  pue 
water,  or  better,  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  fiteied  peiliBetly  dent. 
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image  of  the  son  at  H»  is  tunied  upward  toward  tke  perpendic- 
ular jipS  meeting  the  opposite  surface  CB  in  F,  where  it  is  again 
turned  upward,  from  the  perpendicular  jp'p,  in  the  direction  FG, 
carrying  the  image  of  the  sun  from  H  to  6.  If  the  incident  and 
emergent  rays  be  produced  so  as  to  meet  in  I,  the  angle  FIH  is 
called  the  angle  of  deviation. 

752.  By  means  of  the  prism,  the  index  of  refraction  for  differ- 
ent  bodies  may  be  found  very  conveniently  from  the  following 
theorem. 

The  index  of  refraction  diminished  by  unity ^  is  always  equal  to 
the  angle  of  deviation  divided  by  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism. 

In  demonstrating  this  proposition  it  is  necessary  to  premise, 
that  when  angles  are  small  their  ratio  is  nearly  that  of  their 
sines ;  and  since  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  that  of 
refreustion  as  the  index  of  refVaction  to  unity,  (Art.  747,)  there- 
fore, n  being  the  index  of  refraction,  (see  Fig.  263,) 

p'EI(=DE/>) :  p'lS^F : :  n :  1 .-.  FEI :  n'EF : :  n-1 : 1 ; 
alsot  pTI(=GFp) :  ©'FE  : :  n :  1 .-.  EFl  :p'FE  : ;  n—1 : 1 ; 
.-.  FEI+EFI  :p'EF-4:p'FE : :  n-1 : 1, 
.•.FIH:yKF::n-I:l 
But  p'KF  €md  ACB  are  equal,  being  each  a  supplement  to  four 
right  angles  in  the  quadrilateral  figure  ECFK.  Therefore, 
FIH :  ACB : :  n-1 : 1 n-1  xACB=FIH. 

IT  , 
rience,         n — i =^qj^. 

FIH 

Now  in  iHrisms  of  glass,  n=| ;  therefore,        =  i,  or  FIH  = 

\  ACB ;  that  is,  the  angle  of  deviation  equals  half  the  refracting 
angle  of  the  prism. 

In  order  tafind  the  index  of  refraction  for  any  solid  substance, 
the  substance  itself  maybe  formed  into  a  prism.  The  refracting 
angle  of  the  prism  being  always  known,  and  the  angle  of  deviar 
tion  easily  measured,  the  index  df  refraction  is  readily  found,  by 
dividing  the  latter  angle  by  the  former,  and  adding  one  to  the 
quotient  If  the  subsUmce  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be 
fashioned  into  a  prism,  as  a  liquid,  for  example,  it  may  then  be 
introduced  into  the  refracting  angle  of  a  prism  formed  by  two 
plates  of  glass  inclined  to  each  ofiier. 

753.  When  light  is  transmitted  throughamedium  boundedby  plane 
and  parallel  su^aces,  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  are  paralleL 

Let  KBha  (Fig.  264,)  be  the  medium  bounded  by  parallel  sur- 
faces AB,  ab ;  and  let  D£  be  the  incident  ray  refracted  in  the  di- 

Fkoj«ctioDS  may  be  attached  to  the  two  enda  to  Mrve  aa  handles  or  ae  an  azie,  hf 
which  the  prism  mav  rest  on  rapporta.  Instead  of  the  tin  case,  we  may  employ  a 
block  of  hanl  wood,  ust  formed  into  a  trianptlar  prism,  and  then  dog  out  so  as  to 
whnit  the  plates. 
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rection  EF,  and  emerging  in  the  direction  F6;  the  ray  FG 
will  be  parallel  to  DE.   Through  the  Fi^ .  864 

points  E,  F,  draw  the  perpendiculars 
FQ,  RS.  Then,  since  PQ  and  RS 
are  parallel,  the  angle  of  refraction 
QEF  at  the  first  surface,  is  equal  to 
EFR,  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the 
second  surface ;  but  as  the  ratio  of  the 
sine  of  QEF  to  DEP  is  the  same  as 
that  of  EFR  to  SFG,  (Art.  746,)  the 
angles  DEP  and  SF6  must  be  equal,  and,  consequently,  their 
complements  AED,  bFG;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  equal 
angles  AEF,  6FE,  the  whole  angles  DEF,  6FE  will  be  equal, 
and  consequently  the  rays  DE,  FG  parallel.* 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
ttt)o  contiguous  mediums,  bounded  by  plane  and  parallel  surfaces^ 
the  incident  and  emergent  rays  are  parallel  to  one  another.f 

754.  Through  a  plane  surface^  if  diverging  rays  pass  mt  cf  a 
rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  they  are  made  to  diverge  less  than 
before :  if  out  of  a  denser  into  u  rarer  medium^  to  diverge  more. 

For  since  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  always  as  that 
of  incidence,  the  most  divergent  lines  in  a  pencil  will  be  the  most 
refracted,  and  will  of  course  be  brought  nearer  tb  a  parallelism 
with  those  rays  which  diverge  less  when  the  refraction  is  toward 
the  perpendicular,  but  will  be  still  further  separated  when  the 
refraction  is/r^  the  perpendicular. 

755.  Lenses,  on  account  of  their  extensive  use  m  the  constroc* 
tion  of  optical  instruments,  require  very  particular  attention  in 
the  study  of  Optics.  They  are  of  several  varieties,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  figure. 

Fig.  265. 

0)  I  II  I" 

F        E  D  C  B  A 

A  double  convex  lens  (A)  is  a  solid  formed  by  two  segments  of 

&  sphere,  base  to  base.]; 

A  planoconvex  lens  OB)  is  a  lens  having  one  of  its  sides  convex 

and  the  other  plane,  being  simply  a  segment  of  a  sphere. 

»  Euc.  I,  27.    ]  t  Wood's  Optics,  p.  40. 

t  Though  this  is  the  most  common  ibnn  of  the  double  eonvex  lens,  yet  it  k  not 
essential  that  the  two  segments  should  be  portions  of  the  same  sphere :  mey  mmf  be 
segments  of  di^rent  spheres,  in  which  case  the  curratares  will  be  uieqaal  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  lens. 
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A  doMe  concave  tens  (G)  i»  a  Bolid  boiindecrt>y  two  concave 
spherical  sarfaces^  which  may  be  either  equally  or  unequally 
concave. 

A  plano-concave  lens  (D)  is^a  lens  one  of  whose  surfaces  is 
plane  and  the  other  concave. 

A  meniscus  (E)  is  a  lens  one  of  whose  surfaces  is  convex  and 
the  other  concave,  but  the  concavity  being  less  than  the  convex* 
ity,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  convex 
lens  whose  convexity  is  equal  to  the  (Ufference  between  the  sphe- 
ricities of  the  two  sides. 

A  conccnxhconvex  lens  (F)  is  a  lens  one  of  whose  surfaces  is 
convex  and  the  other  concave,  the  concavity  exceeding  the  con- 
vexity, and  the  lens  being  therefore  equivalent  to  a  concave  lens, 
whose  sphericity  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  spherici- 
ties of  the  two  sides. 

A  line  (MN)  passing  through  the  center  of  a  lens  perpendicular 
to  its  opposite  surfaces,  is  called  the  axis. 

756.  The  manner  in  which  light  is  refracted  by  passing  into 
denser  or  rarer  mediums  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces,  may  be 
readily  understood  and  easily  remembered,  by  keeping  in  mind 
the  position  of  the  incident  rays  with  respect  to  the  perpendicu<» 
lar,  that  is,  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface.  Suppose  the  two 
mediums  are  air  and  glass,  and  let  us  take  first,  the  case  of  a  con- 
vex surface  of  glass :  then,  since  rays  passing  into  the  glass  would 
be  turned  toward  the  perpendiculars,  (all  of  which  being  radii, 
tend  toward  a  conunon  center,)  parallel  rays  would  be  made  to 
converge ;  diverging  rays  would  become  less  diverging ;  converg- 
ing rays,  more  coavergiiig*  These  are  the  general  results ;  but 
let  us  trace  the  progress  of  diverging  and  converging  rays  a  little 
more  particularly.  If  %he  rays  came  from  a  near  radiant,  so  as 
to  diverge  very  much  from  each  ether,  the  effect  of  the  glass 
would  be  simply  to  diminish  their  divergency ;  but  if  they  came 
from  some  more  distant  point,  so  as  to  be  less  diverging,  they 
might  be  turned  so  £Eir  toward  the  perpendicular  as  to  Income 
parallel,  or  even  converging.  But  suppose  the  incident  rays  to 
come  to  the  glass  converging,  then  if  they  were  directed  toward 
the  center  of  the  sphere  they  would  coincide  with  the  radii  or 
perpendiculars  and  snSkr  no  change  of  direction ;  if  they  origin- 
ally tended  to  a  point  more  distant  them  the  center,  being  turned 
toward  the  radii,  they  would  be  rendered  more  convergent ;  but 
if  they  tended  toward  a  point  nearer  than  the  center,  for  the 
same  reason  they  will  converge  less  than  before. 

These  several  cases  will  be  rendered  familiar  by  studying  the 
representation  in  Fig.  266.* 


*  The  Btudeiit  if  tacpettied  to  mike  tiie  explaaation  of  mek  c«8e  from  the  figwe, 
following  the  nya  AN,  Slc  to  GN.   Thnti  AN  being  refracted  toward  the  peipen* 
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757.  Secondly,  let  cus  ccspsider  the  ease  of  a  concave  sor&ee. 
We  shall  perceive,  by  inspectiiig  Fig.  267,  thaX  parallel  rays,  by 
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being  tamed  toward  the  perpeadioalar,  are  made  diverging ;  di- 
verging rays  are,  in  general,  rendered  more  diverging ;  bat  when 
they  come  from  the  center  of  concavity,  they  soffer  no  refraction, 
and  when  from  a  point  nearer  the  smface  than  the  center,  they 
diverge  less  than  before ;  and  cmverging  rays  are,  in  general, 
rendered  less  converging,  but  they  may  be  so  slightly  convergent 
before,  that  the  refracting  power  of  the  glass  shall  be  sufficient 
to  render  them  parallel  or  even  divergent 

758.  Thirdly,  if  we  now  trace  the  progress  of  the  rays  through 
ugrsEs,  we  shall  readily  follow  their  course  by  applying  the  fore- 
going  principles. 

1.  Let  AB  (Pig.  208,)  be  a  double  convex  lens,  C,  C%  the  cen- 
ters of  curvature,  and  ED  a  rav  of  light  falling  iipon  the  lens 
at  D.  According  to  the  principles  just  explain^,  ED  would  be 
turned  toward  CD,  the  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  surface. 


B 


dieolar  NC,  is  renddred  Urn  dimging ;  BN  ia  tumcd  m  fax  toward  NC  m  to  beooow 
pcraUel  to  AM, 
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and  iaBtead  of  paaring  onward  in  the  same  atraight  line  ED69  it 
would  proceed  in  the  line  DI>.  Again,  on  pasting  out  of  the 
denser  into  the  rarer  medium  at  the  second  sonace  at  D',  instead 
of  proceeding  onward  in  the  line  DD'H,  it  would  be  turned  fur- 
ther from  the  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  namely  CD',  so  as 
to  proceed  in  tne  line  D'F.  Both  surfaces  of  the  lens,  therefore, 
conspire  to  turn  the  ray  out  of  its  former  course,  and  when  the 
curvature  of  the  two  sides  is  tfie  same,  they  contribute  equally 
to  produce  this  effect. 


3.  Let  AB  (Fig.  269,)  be  a  double  concave  lens,  then  by  tra- 
cing the  progress  of  the  ray  ED,  DD',  D'F,  it  will  be  se^  that 
the  effect  of  each  surface  of  the  lens  is  to  cause  the  ray  to  di- 
verge flirther  from  the  axis.  Thus  C'D,  GD\  being  the  radii  of 
curvature,  the  ray  ED,  on  entering  the  lens,  is  refracted  into  the 
line  DH  ;  and  again,  on  leaving  the  lens,  it  is  refracted  into  DT. 

750.  In  a  double  conveXf  or  doubk  concave  leiUf  there  isacer^ 
lorn  point  called  its  center ,  through  which  every  ray  that  pasees^ 
koM  iti  incident  and  emergent  rays  paraUeh 
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Let  R,  r,  (Figs.  270, 271,)  be  the  centers  from  which  the  sur- 
faces of  these  lenses  are  described,  and  REr  their  axis.  Draw 
any  two  of  their  radii  RA,  ra,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join 
Aa  ;  the  point  E,  where  this  line  intersects  the  axis,  will  be  the 
point  above  described,  and  any  ray,  as  Q9,  passing  through  A« 
will  have  die  incident  ray  QA,  parallel  to  the  emergent  ray  aq. 
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For  since  the  triangles  REA,  rEa^  are  similar,  RA  :  ra : :  RE  : 
rE,  .*.  RAdbra  :  ra : :  KBdbrE  :  rK  And,  as  the  three  first  terms 
of  this  proportion  are  invariaUe,  the  last,  rE,  must  also  be  inva- 
riable. Hence  it  follows,  that  to  whatever  points  in  the  surface 
of  the  lens,  the  parallel  radii  RA,  ra,  are  drawn,  the  line  Aa  will 
always  cut  the  axis  Rr  in  the  same  point  E.  If  we  now  snp- 
pose  the  ray  Aa  to  pass  both  ways  out  of  the  lens,  it  will  be  re- 
fracted equally  and  in  contrary  directions ;  because  RA,  ra,  being 
perpendiculars  to  the  surface  at  A  and  a,  the  angles  of  incidence 
of  the  ray  Aa  or  aA,  will  be  equal  Consequently,  AQ  will  be 
parallel  to  aq.  When  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  inconsid^^ble^ 
and  when  a  ray  falls  nearly  perpendicularly  upon  it,  the  part  of 
the  ray  through  E,  viz.  QAEo^,  may  be  taken  as  a  straight  line* 
passing  through  the  center  E  of  the  lens ;  for  the  perp^dicuiar 
distance  between  AQ,  ag^  diminishes,  both  with,  the  thicknefis  of 
the  lens  and  with  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  to  the  axis. 

760.  The  office  of  a  convex  leas  Is  to  collect  rays  of  liglit 
Hence,  when  applied  to  parallel  rays,  it  makes  them  converge ; 
to  diverging  rays,  it  makes  them  diverge  less ;  and  to  converging 
rays,  it  makes  them  converge  more.  Moreover,  with  regard  to 
diverging  rays,  the  degree  of  divergence  may  be  reduced  bo 
much  as  to  render  the  rays  parallel,  or  even  to  make  them  con- 
verge, which  will  depend  both  on  the  position  of  the  radiant,  as 
illustrated  in  Art.  756,  and  on  the  power  of  the  lens. 

On  the  contrary,  the  office  of  a  concave  lens  is  to  separate  rays 
of  light.  Hence,  when  it  is  applied  to  parallel  ravs,  it  makes 
them  diverge ;  to  rays  already  diverging,  it  makes  them  diverge 
more  ;  and  to  converging  rays,  it  makes  them  converge  less,  be- 
come narallel,  or  even  diveiging.* 

Witn  these  general  principles  in  view,  we  may  now  advan- 
tageously investigate  the  manner  in  which  imageb  are  formed 
by  means  of  lenses. 

1.  If  vee  place  a  radiant,  as  a  candle,  nearer  to  a  lens  than  its 


*  A  fltriking  aiudogy  wiU  be  remarked  between  the  eooTtx  lens  and  concave  muror, 
and  between  'tiie  ooocave  leas  and  coofvek  minor. 
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prineipal  foocn*  tben,fldiiee  tte  fays  go  out  diverging,  (Art  756,) 
no  image  will  be  formed- on  the  other  side  of  the  lens« 

2.  If  we  place  the  radiant  in  the  focus,  the  rays  will  go  oat 
parallel,  but  will  still  not  be  collected  into  a  distinct  im€Lge. 

3.  If  the  radiant  is  removed  further  from  the  lens  than  its 
principal  focus,  then  the  rays  will  be  collected  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lens,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  representation  of  the  object. 

^  As  this  last  case  is  particularly  important,  since  it  exhibits  the 
manner  in  which  images  are  formed  by  means  of  convex  lenses, 
let  us  examine  it  with  more  attention. 


761.  Ray9  of  light  diverging  Jrom  the  several  poinis  of  any  olh 
JBCU  yohidi  is  furwr  from  a  convex  lens  than  its  principal  focus^ 
will  be  made  to  converge  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens^  to  points  coT" 
responding  to  those  from  which  they  diverged^  and  will  form  an 
image. 

Let  MN  (Fig.  272,)  be  a  luminous  object  placed  before  a  dou- 
ble convex  lens  LL.  Now  every  point  in  the  radiant  sends  forth 
innumerable  rays  in  all  directions,  part  of  which  fall  upon  the 
lens  LL.  Each  pencil  may  be  considered  as  a  cone  of  rays, 
having  for  its  axis  the  straight  line  which  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  lens,  which  line  suffers  no  change  of  direction,  (Art. 
757,)  while  llioee  rays  of  the  pencil  which  strike  upon  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  tiie  lens,  form  the  exterior  rays  of  the  cone ;  all 
the  otheni  are  of  course  included  between  these.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  follow  the  course  of  the  central  and  the  two  extreme 
rays.  Let  ML,  MC,  ML,  represent  such  a  pencil.  The  two  ex- 
treme rays  will  be  collected  by  the  lens  and  made  to  meet  in  the 
axis  or  central  ray,  in  some  point  on  the  other  side,  as  at  m.  For 
the  same  reason*,  every  other  point  in  the  object  will  have  its  cor- 
responding point  in  the  image,  and  all  these  points  of  the  image 
taken  together,  will  form  a  true  representation  of , the  object  By 
inspecting  the  figure,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  axes  of  all  ^ 
the  pencils  cross  each  other 
in  tne  center  of  the  lens; 
that  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  top  of  the  object  is 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
image,  while  that  oorres- 
ponding  to  the  bottom  of  the 
object  Is  at  the  top  of  the 
image,  and,  consequently,  that  the  image  is  inverted  with  re- 
spect to  the  object  It  will  be  further  seen,  that  although  the  in- 
dividual rays  which  make  up  a  single  pencil  are  made,  on  pass- 
ing through  the  lens,  to  converge,  yet  the  axes  of  all  the  pencils 
go  out  divei^^ing  from  each  otiier,  which  carries  them  further 
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and  farther  asmider,  the  further  they  proceed  before  they  come 
to  a  focus. 

762.  The  diameter  of  the  object  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  image  as 
'  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens  is  to  the  distance  of  the  image 
from  the  lens. 

For  the  two  triangles  MOC  and  moO  are  similar ;  therefore, 
MO  I  mo\:  CO :  Co.  With  a  given  object,  the  diameter  of  the 
image  is  as  its  distance  from  the  lens.  And,  since  the  surfaces 
of  the  object  and  the  image  are  similar  figures,  (being  parallel 
sections  of  similar  pyramids,  or  cones,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the 
center  of  the  lens,)  the  surface  of  the  image  is  as  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  the  lens.  By  bringing  the  object  nearer  to  the 
lens,  the  image  recedes  from  it  on  the  other  side,  since  the  rays, 
being  more  divergent,  are  not  so  soon  brought  to  a  focus ;  ther&> 
fore,  by  bringing  the  radiant  very  near  to  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays,  so  as  to  throw  the  image  very  far  back,  the  latter  becomes 
exceedingly  magnified. 

The  diameter  of  the  image  will  not  be  altered  by  changing^  the 
area  of  the  lens ;  for  that  diameter  will  be  determined  in  all 
cases  by  the  distances  between  the  axes  of  the  two  pencils  whidi 
come  from  the  extremities  of  the  object,  and  cross  each  other  in 
the  center  of  the  lens.  The  size  of  the  image,  however,  will  be 
.  affected  by  changing  the  convexity  of  the  lens^  while  the  object 
remains  the  same  and  at  the  same  place,  being  found  nearer  the 
lens,  as  the  latter  is  more  convex. 

763.  Rays  proceeding  from  any  radiant  pointy  tohich  are  refrad- 
edby  the  different  parts  of  the  same  lens,  do  not  meet  accuracy  in 
one  focus  J  but  their  points  of  meeting  are  spread  over  a  certain  space, 
whose  diameter  is  called  tJie  sphebioal  aberration  of  the  lens. 

Let  LL  (Fig.  273)  be  a  plano-convex  lens,  on  which  are  in- 
cident the  parallel  rays  RL,  RL,  at  the  extremities,  and  R'L', 
R'L',  near  the  axis :  then,  according  to  Art.  756,  the  axis  will 
proceed  on  without  any  change  of  Erection,  and  the  rays  which 
are  very  near  to  the  axis,  being  also  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
refracting  surface,  sustain  only  a  slight  change  of  direction, 
ficient,  however,  to  collect  ^    Fig.  273. 

them  into  a  focus  at  some 
distance  from  the  lens  in  the 
point  P.   But  the  rays  RL, 
RL,  meeting  the  refracting  — 
surface  more  obliquely,  are  & 

more  turned  out  of  their  

course,  and  are  therefore  r  l 
collected  into  a  focus  in  some  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than  F,  as 
at/.    The  mtermediate  rays  refracted  by  the  lens  will  have 
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their  foci  between  F  and  /.  Continue  the  lines  1/  and  I/»  till 
they  meet  at  6  and  H,  a  plane  passing  through  F.  The  distance 
/F  is  called  the  longitudinal  sphered  aberration^  and  6H  the 
lateral  spherical  aberration. 

It  is  obvious  that  snch  a  lens  cannot  form  a  distinct  picture  of 
any  object  in  its  focus  F.  If  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  central 
parts  of  the  lens  L'mL',  whose  focus  is  at  F,  will  form  a  pretty 
bright  image  of  the  sun  at  F ;  but  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  which 
pass  through  the  outer  part  LL  of  the  lens  have  their  foci  at 
points  between  /  and  F,  the  rays  will,  after  arriving  at  these 
points,  pass  on  to  the  plane  6H,  and  occupy  a  circle  whose  diam* 
eter  is  GH ;  hence  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  focus  F,  will  be 
a  bright  disk, surrounded  and  rendered  indistinct  by  abroad  halo 
of  light,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  from  F  to  6  and  H.  In  like 
manner,  every  object  seen  through  such  a  lens,  and  every  image 
formed  by  it,  will  be  rendered  confused  and  indistinct  by  sphe* 
rioal  aberration. 

If  we  cover  up  all  the  exterior  portions  of  the  lens,  so  as  to 
permit  only  those  portions  of  the  rays  which  lie  near  the  axis  to 
pass  through  the  lens,  then  the  rays  all  meet  at  or  very  near  to 
the  point  F,  and  a  mudi  more  distinct  image  is  formed ;  but  so 
much  of  the  light  is  excluded  by  this  process,  that  the  brightness 
of  the  image  is  considerably  diminished.  The  dimensions  of  the 
image  are  the  same  in  both  cases.   (Art.  702.) 

764.  By  experiments  made  with  different  kinds  of  lenses,  the 
following  results  are  obtained.  In  pknuhcont)ex  lenses,  placed  as 
in  Fig.  272,  the  greatest  spherical  aberration  is  4i  times  mn,  the 
thickness  of  the  lens.  In  a  plano-convex  lens,  with  its  convex 
side  turned  toward  the  parallel  rays,  the  aberration  is  only 
lyVVths  of  its  thickness.  In  using  th^  plano-convex  lens,  there-* 
foTtf  it  shoi^ld  always  be  so  placed,  that  the  parallel  rays  maybe 
incident  upon  the  convex  surface.  In  a  double  convex  lens,  with 
equal  convexities,  the  aberration  is  1  tVt^^  thickness.  The 
lens  which  has  the  least  spherical  aberration^  is  a  double  convex 
one,  whose  radii  are  as  1  to  6.  When  the  face,  whose  radius  is 
If  is  turned  toward  the  parallel  rays,  the  aberration  is  only 
1  tIt^s  of  ite  thickness.  Hence,  the  lenses  employed  in  opticid 
instruments  are  made  very  thin;  and  the  light  is  suffered  to  pass 
only  through  the  central  parts  of  the  lens.  As  the  central  parts  of 
the  lens  LLi,  refract  the  rays  too  little,  and  the  marginal  parts 
too  much,  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  could  increase  the  convexity 
at  n,  and  diminish  it  gradually  toward  L,  we  should  remove  the 
spherical  aberration.  But  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  are  curves 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  curvature  dimixiishes  from  n  toL ;  and 
mathematicians  have  shown  how  spherical  aberration  may  be 
entirely  removed,  by  lenses  whose  sections  are  ellipses  or  hyper- 
bolas.  Df  a  lens  of  this  kind  we  will  annex  one  example. 
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765.  A  lens  in  the  fomn  of  a  ^heroid^  (generaUtd  iy  the  remolm^ 
Hon  of  an  ellipse  about  its  mofor  axis^)  whose  major  axis  is  to  the 
distance  between  its  focU  as  the  sine  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  ro- 
fraction^  will  cause  parallel  rays  incident  in  the  directien  of  iis 
axiSf  to  converge  accurately  to  the  remoter  focus. 

Let  BDK,  (Fig.  274,)  be  the  generating  ellipse,  H  and  I  ita 
foci ;  then,  by  the  supposition, 

DK:HI:  I  Mil.  Incidence  :  Wii.  Refraction. 

Let  AB,  which  is  paral-  f^.  994 

lei  to  DK,  be  a  ray  of  light 
incident  upon  the  spheroid. 
Join  HB,  IB ;  draw  EBO,  ^  o 

touching   the*  generating  

ellipse  in  B;  dirough  B 

and  H,  draw  GBL  and  HCO  !5  

at  right  angles  to  BBC  ;  let 
GBL  meet  DK  in  N ;  and 
produce  IB  till  it  meets 
HCO  in  O.  Then,  since 
HBC=IBE,*  and  OBC=IBE,  therefore  HBC=OBC.  Also,  BCH. 
BCO,  are  right  angles,  and  BC  is  common  to  the  two  trkuiglcs 
BCH,  BCO ;  therefore  BO==BH,  and  IO=DK ;  consequently, 

10  :  IH  : :  sin.  Incidence  :  sin.  Refraction.  And  because  BN  is 
parallel  to  OH, 

IB  :  IN  : :  10  :  IH  : :  sin.  Incid. :  sin.  Refrac. 

Also,  IB  :  JNi'.sin.  INB:  stn.  IBN  ::sin.  BNH  orim.  ABG :  Jm. 
IBL ;  therefore,  sin.  AB6  :  sm.  IBL:  s  stn.  Incid. :  sin.  RefVac 
And  since  sin.  AB6  is  the  sine  of  incidence,  sin.  IBL  is  the  sine 
of  refraction,  LBI  is  the  angle  of  refraction,  and  BI  is  the  refract- 
ed ray.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  every  other 
ray  in  the  pencil  will  be  refracted  to  I. 

766.  If  from  the  center  I,  Fi|f.  9T5. 
(Fig.  275,)  with  any  radius 
less  than  ID,  a  circular  arc 
PQ  be  described,  the  solid,  ^ 
generated  by  the  revolution 
of  PDQ  about  the  axis  DI,  — 
will  refract  all  the  rays  inci- 
dent  parallel  to  DI,  accurate- 
ly to  I.   For,  after  refraction 
at  the  surface  PDQ,  the  rays 
converge  to  I ;  and  they  suf- 
fer no  refraction  at  the  surface  PQ,  because  they  are  incident 
perpendicularly  upon  itf 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  meniscus^  whose  convex  surface  is  patt 
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of  eUlpaoid,  and  whose  concave  surface  is  part  of  any  B{dbLerical 
surface  whose  center  is  in  the  farther  focus,  may  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  have  no  .  spherical  aberration,  and  to  refract  parallel 
rays  incident  on  its  convex  surface,  to  the  farther  focus.  When 
the  foregoing  properties  of  the  ellipse  were  discovered,  (and  sim* 
ilar  properties  belong  to  the  hyperbola,)  philosophers  exerted  all 
their  ingenuity  in  grin(Mng  and  polishing  lenses  with  elliptical 
and  hyperbolical  surfaces;  and  various  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivances  were  proposed  for  this  purpose.  The3e,  however, 
have  not  succeeded ;  and  the  difficulty  of  grinding  glasses  of  any 
other  than  a  spherical  curvature,  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  use 
of  spheroidal  and  other  forms  not  subject  to  aberration ;  but 
other  expedients  have  been  devised  for  correcting  this  error. 

Though  we  cannot  remove  or  diminish  the  sphericaj  aberra- 
tion of  single  lenses  beyond  IrJ^ths  of  their  thickness,  yet  by 
combining  two  or  more  lenses,  and  making  opposite  aberrations 
correct  each  other,  we  can  remedy  this  defect  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  remove  it  alto- 
gether.* The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  will  be  more 
particularly  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Mi- 
croscopes and  Telescopes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  LIGHT  AND  THE  SOLAR 
SPECTRUM.t— NATURE  OF  LIGHT. 

767.  In  tracing  the  course  of  rays  of  light  through  a  refract- 
ing medium,  we  have  thus  far  supposed  them  to  be  homogene- 
ous, and  to  be  all  affected  in  the  same  manner.  But  in  nature, 
the  fact  is  othejrwise  ;  that  is, 

The  suris  light  consists  of  rays  which  differ  iti  refrangibility  and 
in  color. 

The  glass  prism,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  refraction  of 
light  which  it  produces,  (see  Art.  751,)  is  well  fitted  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind.  We  procure,  therefore,  a  triangular  prism 
of  good  flint  glass,  and  having  darkened  a  room,  admit  a  sun- 
beam obliquely,  through  a  small  round  hole  in  the  window  shut- 
ter. Across  this  beam,  near  the  shutter,  we  place  the  prism, 
with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  horizon,  so  as  to  receive  the  beam 
upon  one  of  its  sides.  The  rays,  on  passing  through  the  prism» 
will  be  refracted  and  thrown  upward,  as  will  be  rendered  evi- 
dent by  conceiving  perpendiculars  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the 


•  Brewster. 
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prism  at  Ae  ^ints  of  incidence  and  emergence.  If  now  we  re- 
eeive  the  relracted  rays  upon  a  screen,  at  some  distance,  they 
will  form  an  elongated  image,  exhibiting  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  tiolet,  to- 
gether composing  the  prismatic  spectrum.    (See  Fig.  276.) 

Rg.  S76. 


S,  a  sunbeam.  ^ 

F,  a  hole  in  the  window  shutter. 

ABC,  the  prism,  having  its  refracting  angle  ACB  downward. 
Y,  a  white  spot,  being  an  image  of  the  sun  formed  on  the' 
floor  before  the  prism  is  introduced. 
MN,  the  screen  containing  die  spectrum.* 

768.  On  viewing  the  spectrum  attentively,  we  perceive  that 
the  lowest  or  least  refracted  extremity  is  a  brilliant  red,  more 
full  and  vivid  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other  means,  or  than 
the  color  of  any  natural  substance.  This  dies  away,  first  ioto 
an  orange,  and  then  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  a 
fine  pale  straw-yellow,  which  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  pure  and 
very  intense  green,  which  again  passes  into  a  blue,  at  first  of 
less  purity,  being  mixed  with  green,  but  afterward,  as  we  trace 
it  upward,  deepening  into  the  purest  indigo.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  illumination  is  diminishing,  and  in  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  indigo  tint,  it  is  very  feeble ;  but  the  blue  is  continued 
still  beyond,  and  acquires  a  pallid  cast  of  purplish  red,  a  livid 
hue  better  seen  than  described,  and  which,  though  not  to  be  ex- 
actly matched  by  any  natural  color,  approaches  most  nearly  to 
that  of  a  fading  violetf 

A  pleasing  way  of  exhibiting  the  separate  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, is  to  throw  the  prismatic  beam  on  a  distant  wall  or  screen, 

*  The  opposite  White  wall  of  plaster  or  stticco,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  screen ; 
or  the  screen  may  be  made  of  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper ;  but  a  convenient  screen 
for  the  lecture  room  is  made  by  pasting  a4arge  sheet  of  muslin  to  «  frame,  and  at- 
taching it  to  &  movable  stand.   If  the  cloth  is  Slick,  it  mqj  be  wet 

t  Herschel  on  Light. 
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80  as  to  fosm  a  long  speotmnit  and  into  this  beam,  at  some  con* 
venient  distance  from^the  prism,  as  near  A,  (Fig.  2t6,)  to  intro* 
dttce  a  concave  lens  of  a  size  suflSk^ient  to  cover  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent colored  pencils  successively.  The  lens  will  cause  the  rays 
of  the  same  color  to  diverge,  and  to  form  a  circular  image  on 
the  screen,  which  will  distinguish  them  very  strikingly  froppt  the 
contiguous  portions  of  the  spectrum. 

769.  If  rays  of  the  same  color  in  the  prismatic  beam  be  insulated 
from  the  rest,  and  made  to  pass  through  a  second  prism^  they  are 
refracted  as  usuaU  {the  amount  of  refraction  being  different  for  the 
different  colored  rays,)  biU  they  undergo  no  further  change  of  color. 

To  perform  this  experiment,  we  provide  a  board,  perforated 
with  a  small  round  hole,  and  mounted  on  a  stand.  This  screen 
is  placed  across  the  prismatic  beam,  a  little  way  from  the  prism» 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  rayii  of  the  same  color  only  to 
pass  through  the  aperture,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  beam 
are  intercepted.  The  homogeneous  light  thus  insulated  is  made 
to  pass  through  a  second  prism,  and  its  image  is  thrown  on  the 

Tig.  277. 


wan.  The  experiment  will  be  more  perfect,  if  the  homogeneous 
pencil  is  made  to  pass  through  a  second  screen  similar  to  the 
first,  so  as  to  let  only  the  central  rajrs  fall  upon  the  second  prism. 
This  second  refraction  produces  no  change  of  color.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  while  all  other  things  remain  the  same,  the 
several  images  formed  of  homogeneous  rays,  will  occupy  differ- 
ent positions  on  the  wall,  the  red  being  lowest,  the  violet  high- 
est, and  the  intermediate  colors  will  be  arranged  between  them 
in  the  order  of  their  refrangibilities.    (See  Pig.  277.) 

In  addition  to  the  parts  of  the  figure  ennumerated  in  Fig.  277, 
DE  represents  the  first  screen,  which  permits  only  one  sort  of 
rays  to  pass  by  a  small  aperture  at  6,  and  de  represents  a  second 
screen,  which  permits  only  the  central  rays  of  this  pencil  to  pass 
by  a  small  hole  at  g ;  abc  is  the  second  prism,  and  M  is  the  im- 
age of  homogeneous  light  on  the  wall. 

770.  TTie  light  of  the  sun  reflected from  the  first  surface  of  bodies^ 
and  also  the  white  flames  of  all  combustibles,  whether  direct  or  re* 
fleeted,  differ  in^color  and  refrangibilityf  like  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun. 
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Hie  trnth/tated  in  tMs  propositioii  was  estaUiahed  by  New- 
ton, by  experiments  with  the  prism*  similar  to  thoae  detailed  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  proposition. 

771.  7%e  surCs  light  is  compounded  of  aU  the  prismatic  cclort^ 
mixed  in  due  proportion. 

If  we  collect,  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  the  different  colored 
pencils  in  the  prismatic  beam,  just  after  they  have  emerged  from 
the  prism,  (see  Fig.  276,)  the  image  formed  by  the  lena  will  be 
perfectly  white.  A  concave  mirror  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
lens,  the  image  being  thrown  on  a  screen.  Or  the  rays  after 
they  have  passed  the  prism  may  be  received  on  a  second  prism 
of  the  same  kind,  placed  near  the  first,  but  with  its  refracting 
angle  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  ease  the  second  prism 
restores  the  light  to  its  usual  whiteness. 

That  all  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  essential  to 
the  composition  of  white  light,  may  be  rendered  evident  by 
intercepting  a  portion  of  any  one  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
before  they  have  been  reunited  as  in.  the  foregoing  experiments. 
Thus,  if  we  introduce  a  thread  or  a  wire  into  any  part  of  the  pris- 
matic beam  between  the  prism  and  the  lens,  the  image  formed 
by  the  lens  will  be  no  longer  white  but  discolored.  If,  instead  ol 
the  wire,  an  instrument,  shaped  like  a  comb  with  coarse  broad 
teeth,  be  introduced  into  the  beam,  the  discoloration  of  the  im- 
age is  more  diversified,  the  colors  of  the  image  being  those  com- 
pounded of  the  prismatic  colors,  which  are  not  intercepted  by 
the  comb.  If  the  teeth  of  the  comb  be  passed  slowly  over  the 
beam,  a  succession  of  different  colors  appears,  such  as  red,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  and  purple  ;  but  if  the  motion  of  the  oomb  be 
rapid,  all  these  different  hues  become  blended  into  one  by  the 
momentary  continuance  of  each  in  the  eye,  and  the  sensation  is 
that  of  white  light. 

For  a  similar  reason,  if  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  painted 
on  a  top,  in  due  intensity  and  proportion,  and  the  top  be  set  to 
spinning,  the  sensation  will  be  that  of  Nvhite  light.  Or  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum  may  be  first  laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  this 
may  be  pasted  on  a  cylinder  of  wood,  which  may  be  made  to  re- 
volve on  the  whirling  tables :  the  result  will  be  the  same.  New- 
ton tried  various  experiments  with  different  colored  powders, 
grinding  together  such  as  corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  By  these  means  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  mixture  of  seven  different  colored  powders,  a 
grayish-white^  but  could  never  reach  a  perfectly  clear  white,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  finding  powders  whose  colors  correspond 
exactly  to  those  of  the  spectrum. 

772.  Several  of  the  colors  of  the  mecttum  may  he  produced  by 
the  miocture  of  other  colors ;  as  green  oy  ike  nrixtune  of  yellow  ami, 
blue,  orange  by  red  And  ydloWf  4^. 
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Experiments' were  devised  by  Newton  for  thus  combiiiing  the 
eolors  of  two  oontigooos  spectmxns,  transferring,  for  example* 
die  blue  of  one  to  the  yellow  of  the  other,  and  forming  green  by 
their  union.  On  causing  this  compound  green»  however,  to  pass 
through  the  prism,  it  is  resolved  into  its  original  colors,  yellow 
and  blue,  whereas,  the  green  of  the  speotrum  is  not  thus  resolved 
by  the  jHrism.  Hence,  Newton  infers  that  the  green  of  the  spec- 
trum is  not  a  compound  but  a  simple  original  color,  and  so  of  all 
the  rest. 

It  has,  however,  been  a  question  among  opticians,  since  the 
time  of  Newton,  vohat  is  the  number  of  (nwinal  or  fundamental 
cdort  in  the  spectrum  ?  *  Many  years  since,  Mayer  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  only  simple  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum  are 
red^  yellowy  and  blue^ — all  the  others  being  «compounaed  of  these ; 
and  more  recently  Dr.  Brewster  has  gone  far  toward  establish- 
ing this  doctrine.  According  to  this  eminent  optician,  (1.)  Red, 
yellow,  and  blue  light  exist  at  every  ppint  of  the  solar  qpectrum ; 
(2.)  As  a  certain  portion  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  constitute 
wlute  light,  the  color  of  every  point  of  the  spectrum  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  the  predominating  color  at  any  point, 
mixed  with  white  light  Thus  in  the  red  space,  there  is  more 
red  than  is  necessary  to  make  white  light  with  the  small  portions 
of  yellow- and  blue  which  exist  there  ;  in  the  yellow  space,  there 
is  more  yellow  than  is  necessary  to  make  white  light  with  red 
and  blue  ;  and  in  the  part  of  the  blue  space  which  appears  vio- 
let, there  is  more  red  than  yeUow,  and  nence  the  excess  of  red 
forms  a  violet  with  the  blue. 

773.  The  mode  by  which  these  Fnf.m 
three  primary  colors  produce  by  their  Y 
combination  the  seven  colors  devel- 
oped by  the  prism,  is  exhibited  to 
the  eye  by  the  following  diagram. 
MN,  (Fig.  278,)  is  the  prinnaticM 
spectrum,  consisting  of  three  pri- 
mary spectra  of  the  same  length,  viz.  a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  blue 
spectrum.  The  intensities  of  each  color  at  various  points  of  the 
spectrum,  are  represented  by  ordinates  of  different  lengths,  the 
extremities  of  which  form,  the  curves  MRN,  MYN,  and  MBN, 
corresponding  to  the  three  colors  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  respec- 
tively. The  red  spectrum  has  its  maximum  intensity  at  R ;  and 
this  intensity  may  be  represented  by  the  distance  of  the  point  R 
from  MN.  The  intensity  declines  rapidly  to  M,  and  slowly  to 
N,  at  both  of  which  points  it  vanishes.  The  yellow  spectrum  has 
its  maximum  intensity  at  Y,  the  intensity  declining  to  zero  at  M 
and  N  ;  and  the  blue  has  its  maximum  intensity  at  B,  declining 
to  nothing  at  M  and  N.  The  general  curve  which  represents 
the  total  illumination  at  any  point  will  be  outside  these  three 
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curves,  and  its  ordinate  at  any  pmnt  will  be  equal  to  tlie  son  of 

tkree  ordinates  at  the  same  point   Thns,  the  ordinate  of  the 
general  curve  at  the  point  Y,  will  be  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  tlie 
yellow  curve,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  10 ;  added  to  that  of 
the  red  curve  which  may  be  2,  and  that  of  the  blue  which  may 
be  1.   Hence  the  general  ordinate  will  be  13.   Now  if  we  sop- 
pose  that  three  parts  of  yellow,  two  of  red,  and  one  of  blue  make 
white,  we  shall  nave  the  color  at  Y  equal  to  3+2+1=6  parte  of 
white  mixed  with  seven  parts  of  yellow ;  that  is,  the  oompoand 
tint  at  Y  will  be  a  bright  yelloWy  without  any  trace  of  red  or 
blue.   As  these  colors  all  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  spec- 
trum, they  cannot  be  separated  by  the  prism ;  and  if  we  could 
find  a  colored  glass,  which  would  absorb  seven  parts  of  the  yel* 
low,  we  should  obtain  at  the  point  Y,  a  whUe  lights  which  the 
prism  could  not  decompose.* 

774.  The  arguments  on  which  most  of  these  conclufiions  are 
grounded,  are  derived  firom  experimrats  on  the  analysis  of  light 
by  absorption.  If,  (says  Dr.  Brewster,)  we  take  a  piece  of  blue 
glass  and  transmit  through  it  a  beam  of  white  light,  the  light 
will  be  of  a  fine  deep  blue.  This  blue  ift  not  a  simple  homoge- 
neous color,  like  the  blue  or  indigo  of  the  spectrum,  but  is  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  colors  of  white  light  which  the  glass  has  not  ab* 
aorbed ;  and  the  colors  which  the  glass  has  absorbed  are  those 
which  the  blue  wants  of  white  light  In  order  to  determine  what 
these  colors  are,  let  us  transmit  through  the  blue  glass^  the  pris- 
matic spectrum  KL,  Fig.  276 ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  let 
the  observer  place  his  eye  behind  the  prism  BAG,  and  look 
through  it ;  he  will  see  the  spectrum  on  the  other  side  of  the 
prism,  but  with  this  remarkable  change,  that  it  will  appear  de- 
ficient in  a  certain  number  of  its  d^erently  colored  rays.  A 
particular  thickness  absorbs  the  middle  of  the  red  space,  the 
whole  of  the  orange,  a  great  part  of  the  green,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  blue,  a  little  of  the  indigo,  and  a  very  little  of  Uie 
violet.  The  yellow  space,  which  has  not  been  much  absorbed, 
has  increased  in  breadth.  It  occupies  part  of  the  space  former- 
ly covered  by  the  orange  on  one  side,  and  part  of  the  space  for- 
merly covered  by  the  green  on  the  other.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  blue  glass  has  absorbed  the  red  lights  which,  when  mixed 
with  the  yellow  light,  constituted  orange,  and  has  absorbed  also 
the  blue  light,  whiclw  when  mixed  with  the  yellow,  constituted  a 
part  of  the  green  space  next  to  the  yellow.  We  have,  therefore, 
by  absorption,  decomposed  green  light  into  yellow  and  blue,  and 
orange  light  into  yellow  and  red ;  and  it  consequently  follows, 
that  the  orange  and  green  rays  of  the  spectrum,  though  they 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  prismatic  refraction,  can  be  decom* 
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posed  by  absorptim»  and  aetually  eomist  cf  two  different  cohre 
possessing  the  same  d^ree  of  refrangHnlity.  Difference  of  color  is 
therefore  not  a  test  of  difference  or  refrangibility ;  and  the  eon* 
elusion  deduced  by  Newton  is  no  longer  admissible  as  a  gene* 
ral  troth :  That  to  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  ever  be- 
longs the  same  color,  and  to  the  same  color  ever  belongs  the 
same  degree  of  refrangibility." 

By  absorbing  the  excess  of  any  color  at  any  point  of  the  spec- 
trum above  what  is  necessary  to  form  white  light,  we  may  ac- 
tually cause  white  light  to  appear  at  that  point,  and  this  white 
light  will  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  remaining  white  after 
any  number  of  refractions^  and  of  being  decomposable  only  by  ab^ 
sorption. 

FIXED  UNSS  VS  THE  0PSCTRUM. 

775*  The  solar  spectrumt  in  its  greatest  possible  state  of  pun* 
ty  and  tenuity,  when  received  on  a  white  screen,  or  when  viewed 
by  admitting  it  at  once  into  the  eye,  is  not  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  light,  red  at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other,  and  shading  away 
by  insensible  gradations  through  every  intermediate  tint  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  Newton  conceived  it  to  be,  and  as  a  cursory 
view  shows  it.  It  is  interrupted  by  intervals  absolutely  dark ;  and 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  luminous,  the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
extremely  irregular  and  capricious,  and  apparently  subject  to  no 
law,  or  to  one  of  the  utmost  complexity.  Consequently,  if  we 
view  a  spectrum  formed  by  a  narrow  Une  of  light  parallel  to 
the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism,  (which  affords  a  considerable 
breadth  of  spectrum  without  impairing  the  purity  of  the  colors, 
being,  in  fact,  an  assemblage  of  infinitely  narrower  linear  spec- 
tra arranged  side  by  side,)  instead  of  a  zone  of  equable  light  and 
graduating  colors,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  striped  riband, 
being  crossed  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  by  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  dark,  and  by  some  totally  black  bands^  distributed  ir- 
regularly throughout  its  whole  extent  This  irregularity,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  consequence  of  any  casual  circumstances.  The 
bands  are  constantly  in  the  same  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  pre- 
serve the  same  order  and  relations  to  each  other ;  the  same 
proportional  breadth  and  degree  of  obscurity,  whenever  and  how- 
ever they  are  examined,  provided  solar  light  be  used^  and  provided 
the  prisms  employed  be  composed  of  me  same  material ;  for  a 
difference  in  the  latter  partictdar,  though  it  causes  no  change  in 
the  number,  on^r,  or  intensity  of  the  bands,  or  their  places  in 
the  spectrum,  as  referred  to  the  several  colors  of  which  it  con- 
sists, yet  causes  a  variation  in  their  proportional  distance  from 
one  another.  By  solar  light  most  be  cmderstood,  not  merely  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  any  rays  which  have  the  sun  for  their 
ultimate  <Nigin ;  the  light  of  the  oloods,  or  sky,  for  instance ;  of 
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the  rainbow ;  of  the  moon,  or  of  die  planets.  All  these  fights, 
when  analyzed  by  the  prism,  are  found  deficient  in  the  identical 
rays  which  are  wanting  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  and  the  defi- 
ciency is  marked  by  the  same  phenomenon,  viz.  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  dark  bands  in  the  same  situations,  in  spectra 
formed  by  these  several  lights.  In  the  light  of  the  stars,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  electric  light,  and  in  that  of  flames,  though  ami- 
lar  bands  are  observed  in  their  spectra,  yet  they  are  dilerently 
disposed ;  and  the  spectrum  of  each  several  star,  and  each  flame, 
has  a  system  of  bands  peculiar  to  itself,  and  characteristic  of  its 
light,  which  it  preserves  unalterably  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

776.  Fig.  279,  is  a  representation  of  the  fixed  lines  of  the 
spectrum,  according  to  Fraunhofer,*  the  small  bands  observed 
by  him  (more  than  five  hundred  in  number)  being  omitted.  Of 
these  fixed  lines,  he  selected  seven,  (those  marked  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  H,)  as  terms  of  comparison,  or  as  standard  points  of  reference 
in  the  spectrum,  on  account  of  their  distinctness,  and  tiie  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  recognised.  The  definiteness  of  these 
lines,  and  their  fixed  position  with  respect  to  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum, — in  other  words,  the  precision  of  the  limits  of  those 
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degrees  of  refrangibility  which  belong  to  the  deficient  rays  of  so- 
lar lights — ^renders  them  invaluable  in  optical  inquiries,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  give  a  precision  hitherto  unneard  of  to  optical  meas- 
urements, and  to  place  the  determination  of  the  refractive  pow- 
ers of  media  on  the  several  rays  almost  on  the  same  footing,  in 
respect  to  exactness,  with  astronomical  observations.! 

HATDRB  OF  UOBT. 

777.  TTiepkmcmenaqf  light  may  be  eaj)lamedfei^^ 
position  that  light  is  a  material  Jlrad  of  extreme  subtHt^t  or  that  it 
is  produced  by  the  undulations  of  an  independet^  medium^  set  in 
motion  by  the  luminous  body. 

Opticians  of  great  eminence,  as  Descartes,  Huygens*  Euler, 
and  Young,  have  held  the  opinion,  that  light  does  not  consist  of 
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actual  emanations  of  material  particles  from  the  Imninons  body, 
but  that  such  a  body  has  merely  the  property  of  communicating 
a  series  of  vibrations  to  a  peculiar  fluid  that  is  diffused  through- 
out the  universe,  whidi  vibrations  form  the  communication  be- 
tween the  luminous  body  and  the  eye.  The  medium  is  conceived 
to  be  of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity ;  such,  indeed,  that  though 
filling  all  space,  it  shall  ofier  no  appreciable  resistance  to  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets,  capable  of  disturbing  them 
in  their  orbits.  It  is,  moreover,  imagined  to  penetrate  all  bodies ; 
but  in  their  interior,  to  exist  in  a  different  state  of  intensity  and 
elasticity  from  those  whidi  belong  to  it  in  a  disengaged  state, 
and  hence  the  refraction  and  reflexion  of  light  Newton,  how- 
ever, and  with  him  the  greater  number  of  opticians,  have  held, 
that  light  consists  of  actual  particles  of  matter  sent  off  from  lu- 
minous objects  to  the  eye.  In  the  former  case,  the  fluid  is  only 
the  medium  of  light,  as  air  is  the  medium  of  sound  ;  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  medium  following  each  other,  as  wave  follows  wave, 
virith  incredible  swiftness,  and  thus  conveying  the  impression 
from  the  radiant  to  the  eye :  in  the  latter  case,  the  motion  is 
simply  tiiat  of  a  chain  of  particles  moving  in  right  lines  with  the 
same  astonishing  velocity."  Thus,  when  the  sun  rises,  it  either 
sends  forth  luminous  particles,  which,  entering  the  eye,  occasion 
the  sensation  of  vision ;  or  puts  in  motion  the  peculiar  fluid 
which  is  the  medium  of  light,  which  motion  is  propagated  from 
wave  to  wave  till  it  reaches  the  eye. 

778.  It  forms  a  strong  objection  against  the  hypothesis  of  un- 
dulations, that  the  motions  of  light  are  confined  to  right  lines^  a 
condition  not  essential  to  this  species  of  motion ;  wmle  it  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  materiality  of  light,  that  it  ex- 
hibits the  property  of  attraction,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
properties  of  matter.  The  motion  is  conformable  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  small  bodies  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  when  it  meets  with  no  impediment,  it  moves 
uniformly  forward  in  right  lines ;  it  is  affected  by  passing  into 
mediums  of  different  densities,  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  the 
law  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  matter,  being  attracted  from 
rarer  toward  denser  bodies;  and  finally,  it  produces  certain 
chemical  changes  in  bodies  which  belong  to  none  but  a  material 
agent  The  rays  of  light,  also,  by  passing  through  certain  me- 
dia, undergo  a  change,  to  be  desoribed  hereafter  under  the  head 
of  polarization,  in  which  the  opposite  sides  of  a  ray  appear  to  be 
endowed  with  different  properties,  a  fact  which  accords  ill  with 
the  idea  of  undulations,  though  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  tiie  materiality  of  light  The  latter  hypothesis, 
moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  leading  the  student  to  a  more 
ready  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  optical  phenomena.  Still, 
the  object  of  this  science  is  not  so  much  to  ascertidn  the  nature 
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of  the  agent  on  which  the  phenomena  of  light  depend,  as  it  is 
to  study  those  phenomena  themselves,  and  to  classify  Ihem  under 
general  laws,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  constmction  of  optical 
instruments;  and  to  the  interpretation  of  natare. 

779.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  light,  it  has  been 
objected,  first,  that  material  particles,  endued  with  such  immense 
velocity,  would  have  a  momentum  which  nothing  could  resist, 
much  less  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  eye ;  secondly,  that  were 
the  rays  material,  so  prodigious  is  their  number  scattered 
throughout  the  universe,  thev  would  interfere  with  one  another ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  sun  and  stars  would  waste  away  and  grow 
dim,  by  such  a  constant  and  profbse  expenditure  of  matter.  But 
these  objections  severally  admit  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  In  the 
first  place,  the  momentum  of  a  ray  of  light  may  still  be  iacon* 
siderable,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  is  small  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  velocity  is  great  Though  such  an  attenuation  of 
matter  is  amazing,  yet  it  is  not  incredible,  but  perfectly  consist- 
ent Mdth  the  known  analogies  of  nature.  In  the  second  place, 
notwithstanding  the  universal  difiusion  of  light,  no  interference 
of  its  particles  is  necessarv,  for  it  is  not  essential  to  the  purpose 
of  vision,  that  a  ray  should  consist  of  contiguous  particles  of 
light  It  is  found,  that  the  sensation  continues  for  s<Hne  time 
after  ihe  luminous  object  is  removed,  during  an  interval  suffi- 
cient for  light  to  pass  through  twenty-two  thousand  miles ;  con- 
sequently, particles  no  nearer  to  each  other  than  Ihis  distance, 
would  be  competent  to  maintain  uninterrupted  vision.  Thus,  an 
ignited  stick,  whirled  in  the  air,  exhibits  a  ring  of  light,  because 
the  sensation  continues  for  a  longer  time  than  the  illuminated 
point  occupies  in  passing  round  the  circle.  In  the  third  place, 
the  small  danger  of  waste  sustained  by  the  sun  in  consequence 
of  the  light  which  it  dispenses,  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing  remarks  of  Dr.  Priestley.  After  relating  an  experiment,  in 
which  the  light  of  the  sun  collected  during  one  second,  by  a  con- 
cave reflector  of  four  square  feet,  and  thrown  on  the  arm  of  a 
delicate  balance,  indicated  a  weight  not  exceeding  the  1200  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  grain,  the  Doctor  adds :  **  Now  the  light  in  the 
above  experiment  was  collected  from  a  surface  of  four  square 
feet,  which  reflecting  only  about  half  what  falls  upon  it,  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  of  the  san  incident  upon 
a  square  foot  and  a  half  of  surface  in  one  second  of  time,  ought 
to  be  no  more  than  the  1200  millionth  part  of  a  grain.  But  the 
density  of  light  at  the  sorfietce  of  the  son  is  greater  than  at  the 
earth  in  the  proportion  of  45000  to  1 ;  there  ought,  therefore,  to 
issue  from  one  square  foot  of  the  sun's  surfaee,  in  one  second  of 
time,  in  older  to  supply  the  waste  by  light,  one  forty  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  ct  matter^— that  is,  a  lilile  more  than  two  grains 
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in  a  day«  or  abcnt  4752060  graixw,  wUeh  is  about  670  pounds, 
avoirdupois,  in  six  thousand  yeanL"** 

The  more  recent  and  refined  disooveries  in  optics  hare  favored 
the  theory  of  undulations,  and  the  argument  derived  from  the 
autiiority  of  great  names  is  now  decidedly  on  the  side  of  this 
theory,  and  against  that  of  emissionat 


CHAPTER  VI. 
OF  COLCHtS  IN  NATURAL  OBJECTS. 

780.  Thb  knowledge  oi  the  composition  of  light,  and  of  the 
properties  of  the  solar  q^eotrum,  naturally  lod  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  colors,  as  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  bright  tints  of  the  rainbow — ^the  splendid  hues  sometimes 
exhibited  by  thin  plates,  as  soap  bubbles-^and  finally,  the  diver- 
sified colors  of  obje<^  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  remained  to 
be  accounted  for.  We  propose  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  ob- 
ject has  been  efi*eoted. 

THB  EAtBBOW. 

781.  The  rainbow,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  was  long  ago  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  some  modification  which  the  light  H  the  sun  undergoes  in 
passing  into  drops  of  rain ;  but  the  complete  development  of  the 
causes  on  which  it  depends,  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  New- 
ton, and  naturally  followed  in  the  train  of  those  discoveries  which 
he  made  upon  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

The  rainbow,  when  exhibited  in  its  more  perfect  fmns,  con- 
sists of  two  arches,  usually  seen  in  the  east  during  a  shower  of 
raiut  while  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  west  These  arches  are  de» 
nominated  the  outer  and  the  inner  bow,  of  which  the  inner  bow 
is  the  brighter,  but  the  outer  bow  is  of  larger  dimensions  every 
way.  The  suecesskn  of  ookmi  in  the  one  is  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  other. 

782.  Tkaps  of  rain,  though  small,  are  large  in  comparison 
with  the  minuteness  of  rays  of  light,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
Adheres  of  water,  exerting  the  powers  of  refraction  and  reflexion 
in  the  same  manner  as  large  globes  of  water  would  do.   h  was, 

*  Priestley,  Hist  Lij^ht  and  Colom 

t  See  aa  exoeUent  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Uhduhtions  in  Ponillet's  TniU  do  Hiy-' 
nqoe,  U.  963. 
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in  fact,  bv  imrestigatiiig  the  maimer  in  wluch  gbbcdar  glass  ves- 
sels filled  with  water  modify  the  solar  rays,  that  the  first  hints 
were  obtained  reroectdng  the  cause  of  the  rainbow.  In  the  year 
1611,  Antonio  de  Dominis  made  a  considerable  advance  toward 
the  theory  of  the  rainbow,  by  sospending  a  glass  g^obe  in  the 
sun's  light,  when  he  found,  that  wnile  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  sun,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  reflected  to  his  eye  in 
succession  by  the  globe,  as  it  was  moved  higher  or  lower. 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  fol«  FSg.  S80. 

low  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a 
globule  of  water.  Let  SA  ^Fig.  260)  be  a 
small  beam  of  light  from  the  sun,  falling 
upon  the  surface  of  a  globule  of  water  at 
A.  Agreeably  to  what  is  known  of  the 
laws  of  light  in  passing  out  of  one  trans- 
parent medium  into  another,  a  portion  of 
the  rays  would  be  reflected  at  A,  and  an- 
other portion  would  pass  into  the  drop  and 
be  refracted  to  the  further  surface  at  B.  The  same  efiect  would 
recur  here,  and  also  at  D  and  at  F ;  and  were  the  eye  situated 
in  either  of  the  lines  BC,  DE,  or  FG,  it  would  perceive  the  pris- 
matic colors,  because  some  of  the  rays  which  composed  the 
beam  of  light  that  reached  the  eye,  would  be  refracted  more 
than  others,  and  thus  the  difierent  colors  would  be  made  to  ap- 
pear. Or  if  a  screen  were  so  placed  as  to  receive  these  trans- 
mitted rays,  a  faint  spectrum  would  be  fonned  upon  it.  Such  a 
progress  of  a  beam  of  light  admitted  through  the  window  shut- 
ter, and  made  to  fall  on  a  globular  vessel  of  water,  may  be  actu- 
ally rendered  visible  by  experiment.* 

783.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  but  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  solar  ra3rs  that  shine  upon  a  drop  of  water,  are  required 
in  order  to  produce  the  mild  light  of  the  rainbow,  aided  as  its 
light  is  by  the  dark  ground  or  cloud  on  which  it  is  usually  pro- 
jected ;  yet  where  the  number  of  rays  that  enter  the  eye  is  di- 
minished beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  light  becomes  too  feeble  for 
distinct  vision.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  light  is  lost  at  each  successive  reflexion  that  takes 
place  within  the  drop,  so  that  a  certain  beam  of  light,  conveyed 
to  the  eye  after  two  reflexions,  will  be  much  more  feeUe  than 
the  same  beam  after  one  reflexion.  Indeed,  so  much  of  the  sun^s 
light  is  dissipated  at  the  first  point  of  reflexion  from  the  interior 
surface,  added  to  what  is  transmitted  at  the  same  point,  and  of 
course  never  reaches  the  eve  of  the  spectator,  that,  were  it  not 
for  a  great  accumulation  which  the  sun's  rays  undergo  at  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  drop,  whence  the  light  is  reflected  and  con- 
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veyed  to  the  eye,  the  pheAomens  of  the  raifd>ow  woold  not  oo» 
ear.  The  manner  in  which  this  acoumulation  is  effectedt  is  now 
to  be  explained. 

784*  Let  fxfq  (Fig.  261)  be  the  section  of  a  drop  of  rain,^  a 
diameter,  oft,  ci^  &c.  parallel  rays  of  the  sun's  light,  falling  upon 
the  drop.   Now      a  ray  coinciding  with  the  diameter,  would 


Fig.  381. 
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snffer  no  refraction ;  and  aft,  a  ray  near  to  j{f,  would  snffer  only 
a  very  small  inclination  toward  the  radius,  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
moter surface  of  the  drop  very  near  to  p ;  but  the  rieiys  which  lie 
further  from  being  inclined  toward  the  radius  in  a  greater 
angle,  would  be  more  and  more  refracted  as  they  were  further . 
removed  fVom  the  diameter.  The  consequence  would  be^  that 
after  passing  a  certain  limit,  the  rays  that  lay  above  that  limit 
would  cross  those  which  lay  below  it,  and  meet  the  further  sur- 
face somewhere  between  the  diameter  and  the  ray  which  passed 
through  the  said  limit ;  that  is,  all  the  rays  falling  on  the  quad- 
rant /z,  would  meet  the  circumference  within  the  arc  Ap.  But 
when  a  quantity  is  approaching  its  limit,  or  is  beginning  to  devi- 
ate from  it,  its  variations  are  nearly  insensible.  Thus,  when  the 
sun  is  at  the  tropics,  being  the  limits  to  which  he  departs  from 
the  equator,  he  appears  for  some  time  to  remain  at  the  same 
point.  In  the  same  manner,  a  great  number  of  the  rays  which 
Ke  contiguous  to  cd^  on  both  sides  of  it,  will  meet  in  very  nearly 
the  same  point  on  the  concave  surface  df  the  drop  at  km.  Con- 
sequently, a  greater  number  of  rays  will  be  reflected  from  that 
point  than  from  any  other  in  the  arc.  Now  were  these  rays  to 
return  in  the  same  lines,  they  would  emerge  parallel  in  the  lines  ^ 
cd,  no  ;  but  if,  instead  of  returning  back  in  me  quadrant  /z,  they 
are  reflected  cm  the  other  side  of  the  radius,  thay  may  meet  the 
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ourve  at  the  same  angle  in  the  qnaAnxA  fq^  and  emeige  paml- 
lel»  coming  to  the  eye  at  s.  Hence  it  appears,  that  tiiere  is  a 
particular  point  in  a  drop  of  rain,  where  the  rays  of  the  8im*s 
light  seem  to  accumulate,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  organ  of  vision.  It  is  fotmd  by  cal- 
culation, that  the  angle  which  the  incident  and  emergent  rays, 
in  such  cases,  make  with  each  other,  is,  for  the  red  rays  4^  2^, 
and  for  the  violet  rays  40°  17'.  .  These  are  the  angles  when  the 
rays  emerge  after  two  refractions  and  one  reflexion :  in  the  case 
t>f  two  refractions  and  two  reflexions,  the  angles  are,  for  the  red 
rays  50°  59^,  and  for  the  viokt  54°  9'. 

785.  Let  us  next  consider  what  must  be  the  position  of  the 
spectator,  in  order  that  his  eye  may  receive  the  emergent  rays 
which  make  the  foregoing  angle  with  the  incident  rays,  and 
which,  of  coursci  are  those  which  cause  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow. 

The  spectator  must  stand  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  sun  toward  the  bow  so  as  to  pass  through  his  eye, 
will  make  the  same  angle  with  the  emergent  rays  that  these  make 
with  the  incident  rays.  Thus,  let  AB  (Fig.  282,)  be  the  incideiit» 
and  GI  the  emergent  ray,  and  let  the  angle  which  these  two  rays 
make  with  each  other  lie  AKI ;  and  let  IT  be  a  ray  passing  from 
the  sun  toward  the  bow  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  then, 
(since  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  regarded  as  parallel,)  AB  and 
IT  are  parallel,  and  the  alternate  angles  AKI  and  KIT,  eqoaL 
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But  AKI  is  the  angle  made  by  the  incident  and  emergent  rays, 
and  KIT  the  angle  made  by  the  emergent  ray,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  sun  toward  the  bow  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

786.  When  the  sun  shines  wpon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  are 
fallings  the  rays  which  come  from  those  drops  to  the  eye  of  the  spec^ 
taior  after*  one  reflexion  and  two  rnnAcnosBi  jproduce  the  inner'- 
most  or  primary  rainbow  ;  and  those  drops  which  come  to  the  eye 
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or  superior  rainbow. 

Let  SOC*  (Fig.  283)  be  a  straight  line  passing  from  the  center 
of  the  san  through  tiie  eye  of  the  spectator  at  O,  toward  the  bow, 
and  let  SR,  SY,  be  incident  rays,  which,  after  one  reflexion  and 
two  refractions,  are  conveyed  to  the  eye  at  O,  making,  (Art.  786,) 
with  SOG,  angles  equal  to  those  formed  by  the  iiMdent  and 
emergent  rays.  If  OV  makes  with  SOC  an  angle  of  40®  17',  and 
be  conceived  to  revolve  around  OC,  describing  the  surface  of  a 
cone,  all  the  drops  of  rain  on  this  surface  will  be  precisely  in  the 
situation  necessary  in  order  that  the  Fig.  983. 

violet  rays,  after  two  refractions  and 
one  reflexion,  may  emerge  parallel  and        -  •  ^  jj^^^^k 
arrive  at  the  eye  in  O,  and  this  will  not  «  ^  jpELfr^M 

take  place  in  the  same  manner  on  any  JKMM^^ 
other  part  of  the  cloud;  so  that,  by  >^SfI^VV' 
means  of  this  species  of  rays,  the  spec- 
tator  will  see  on  the  cloud  a  violat  col- 

ored  arc,  of  which  OC  will  be  the  axis,  ^  —  __ 
and  C  the  center.   He  will,  besides,     S  •  "-C-T 

see  also  an  infinity  of  other  concentric  arcs  exterior  to  the  vio- 
let, each  one  of  which  will  be  made  up  of  a  single  species  of 
rays ;  and  according  as  these  rays  are  less  refrangible,  their  areas 
will  be  of  greater  diameter,  so  that  the  largest,  composed  of  the 
extreme  red,  will  subtend  an  angle  ROC  of  42^  2'.  Therefore 
the  whole  width  of  the  colored  bow  will  be  42*^  2'— 40''  17',  or 
1^  45',  the  red  being  on  the  outside  and  the  violet  within. 

The  contrary  order  of  colors  will  result  from  two  reflexions  and 
two  refractions.  Let  SV','SR',  be  the  incident  rays,  which,  after 
two  reflexions  and  two  refractions,  converge  to  the  eye  at  O, 
making  (Art.  785,)  with  SOC,  angles  equal  to  those  formed  by 
the  incident  and  emergent  rays,  namely,  50®  59'  and  54^  9',  and 
the  lines  R'O  and  Y'O,  as  before,  be  conceived  to  revolve  around 
SOC,  they  will  severally  meet  with  all  the  drops,  which  having 
twice  refracted  and  twice  reflected  the  extreme  red  and  violet 
rays,  can  transmit  them  to  the  eye  parallel  to  each  other.  Be- 
tween these  two  arcs,  there  will  be  others  exhibiting  all  the  in- 
termediate prismatic  colors ;  and  the  whole  together  will  form 
a  second  bow,  whose  breadth  vnll  be  54**  9'— 60®  59',  or  S*'  10'. 

787.  The  rays,  therefore,  which  come  from  all  the  drops  which 
make  an  angle  of  42"^  2'  with  a  line  passing  from  the  sun  through 
the  eye  (which  may  be  called  the  axis  of  vision,)  appear  red ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  a  collection  of  rays  drawn  all  around  this 
axis  from  the  eye  to  drops  thus  situated,  would  form  a  cone,  of 


*  It  will  be  obfenred,  tiiat  the  Hne  SOC  if  at  rig^t  an^^es  to  the  i^e  of  the  tnr- 
laee ;  that  is,  to  the  plane  of  the  bowl. 
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iR^iich  the  drops  themselves  would  conadtixte  &e  basei  and  ooune 
would  form  a  circle.  The  same  is  trae  of  all  the  other  edxm 
which  emerge  from  drops  at  angles  which  are  different  for  dif- 
ferent colors,  but  constant  for  the  same  color.  .  Hence,  the  Une 
which  passes  from  the  sun  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator ^  p^ssses 
also  to  the  center  of  the  how,  or  is  the  axis  of  the  coneof  whicli  the 
bow  itselMb  the  base.  If  the  son  is  on  the  lK»izon»  this  ajis 
becomes  a  horizontal  line ;  consequently,  the  center  of  the  arch 
rests  on  the  opposite  horizon,  and  the  bow  is  a  semicircle,  of 
which  the  highest  point  has  an  altitude  above  the  horizon  of 
42®  2'«  If  the  sun  is  at  this  altitude  of  42"^  2'  above  the  horizoii, 
then  the  center  of  the  bow  will  have  the  same  depression  be- 
low the  opposite  horizon,  and  the  circumfSmnce,  at  its  highest 
point,  will  just  reach  that  horizon.  When  the  sun  is  between 
these  two  points,  the  elevation  of  the  bow  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  the  foregoing  angle. 

788.  When  the  spectator  is  on  an  eminence,  as  a  high  moan* 
tain,  he  may  see  more  than  half  the  bow,  when  the  sun  is  near 
setting ;  for  the  axis  will  in  that  case  pass  to  a  point  above  tibe 
opposite  horizon.  Travellers  who  have  ascended  very  hi^ 
mountains,  have  occasionally  observed  their  shadows  projected 
on  the  clouds  below,  with  their  heads  encircled  with  rainbows** 
In  this  case,  the  axis  passes  to  a^  point  above  the  opposite  hori> 
zon  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  bow,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  circumference  comes  into  view ;  and  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  being  in  the  axis,  the  entire  bow  is  projected 
around  that  as  a  center,  upon  the  surface  of  the  clouds* 


789.  According  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  the  color  of  a  body 
depends  on  the  kind  of  light  which  it  reflects.  A  great  number  of 
bodies  are  fitted  to  reflect  at  once  several  kinds  of  rays,  and  con- 
sequently appear  under  mixed  colors.  It  may  even  happen  that 
of  two  bodies  which  should  be  green,  for  example,  one  may  re- 
flect the  pure  prismatic  green,  and  the  other  the  green  which^ari- 
ses  from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue.  This  quality  of  selec- 
tion, as  it  were,  in  bodies,  which  varies  to  infinity,  occasions  the 
different  kinds  of  rays  to  unite  in  every  possible  manner  and  eve- 
ry possible  proportion ;  and  hence  the  inexhaustible  variety  of 
shades  which  nature,  as  in  sport,  has  diffused  over  the  surfaces  of 
different  bodies. 

When  a  body  absorbs  nearly  all  the  light  that  reaches  it,  that 
body  appears  black ;  it  transmits  to  the  eye  so  few  reflected 


-  *  Ainer.  Jour,  of  Sdeace,  zii,  17S<— MalU  Bran's  Uniyeml  Geopaphj,  vol  1,  p. 
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rays,  that  it  is  seareely  pereeptible  in  itselfi  and  its  presence  and 
form  make  no  impression  on  us,  unless  as  it  interrupts,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  brightness  of  the  surrounding  space. 

But  for  a  body  to  reflect  one  kind  of  ray  rather  than  any  oth- 
er kind,  there  must  be  something  in  that  body  which  determines 
the  preference.  In  what  then  does  a  red  body  differ  in  this  re- 
jq>ect  from  a  yellow,  a  green,  or  a  violet  one  7  Various  attempts 
have  been  made,  and  on  various  hjrpotheses,  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion. Newton,  who  entered  on  this  subject  with  great  earnest- 
ness, has  here  most  successfully  interrogated  nature  by  a  series 
of  experiments,  of  which  we  shall  give  the  resultsl 

* 

790.  Having  taken  two  glasses  of  a  telescope,  the  one  jdano* 
convex,  the  other  slightly  convex  on  both  sides,  he  placed  one  of 
the  faces  of  this  upon  the  plane  face  of  the  former,  and  pressed 
the  two  glasses  at  first  gently,  and  then  by  degrees  more  closely 
against  one  another.  The  effect  of  this  gradual  pressure  was, 
an  appearance  of  colored  circles  in  the  plate  of  air  between  the 
glasses,  which  circles  had  the  point  of  contact  for  a  common 
center,  and  which  increased  in  number  as  the  pressure  was  in- 
creased, in  such  a  manner  that  the  circle  which  appeared  last 
always  was  nearest  the  point  of  contact,  and  on  a  still  further 
pressure  extended  its  circumference  to  form  a  kind  of  ring  round 
a  new  circle  that  arose  near  its  middle. 

The  pressure  having  been  carried  to  a  certain  term,  Newton 
stopped  and  observed  as  follows :  At  the  point  of  contact  was  a 
Uack  spot  .that  was  encompassed  by  several  series  of  colors,  ar- 
ranged from  the  center  outward  in  the  following  order : 


first  series^  blue,  white,  yellow,  red. 
Secondy  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 
!7%ir^  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 
Four  Ay  green  and  red. 
Fifthy  greenish,  blue  and  red. 
Stxihy  greenish  blue  and  pale  red. 
Sevenlhj  greenish  blue  and  reddish  white. 
Beyond  this  number  the  tints  were  regularly  paler  until  the 
color  became  white. 

The  reason  why  these  successive  colors  were  arranged  in  rings, 
having  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  lenses  for  their  common 
center,  is  obvious,  since  each  color  was  developed  at  a  certain 
thickness,  and  the  points  of  equal  thickness  being  equidistant 
^m  the  center,  they  would,  of  course,  be  arranged  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle. 

Newton  measiu^d  the  diameters  of  the  annular  bands  formed 
of  these  different  colors,  by  taking  the  points  where  they  had 
most  lustre ;  and  he  found  that  the  squares  of  those  diameters 
were  to  one  another  as  the  terms  of  the  ascending  progression 
1.  8,  5r  7,  9, 11,  &c. :  from  which  it  results,  that  the  intervals  be* 
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tween  the  two  glasses,  relatively  to  the  eorreqioiidiiig  poiiit8»  tatr 
lowed  the  same  progression. 

For,  let  nam  (Fig.  284,)  be  a  di-  rig^984. 
ameter  taken  on  the  surface  of  the 
plane  glass,  and  agf  a  section  of 
the  sphere  to  which  that  part  of  the 
double  convex  lens  that  turns  to- 
ward a«  belongs.  Let  also  a6,  od, 
be  the  semi-diameters  of  the  two 
rings  at  the  points  where  the  colors 
are  most  vivid.  Having  drawn  ie, 
,  parallel  to  the  diameter  of,  and 
parallel  to  on,  we  shall  have  ^ 
(ehy :  {gi)*  i  iahxhf:  aixif.  « 
.  But  the  distances  between  the  two  lenses  being  exceedingly 
small  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of,  hf  and  if  may  be 
taken  as  equal  to  off  whence,  by  substitution^ 

{ehy  :  (gi)  : :  ahxaf  laixcfz :  akiaiiibeidg. 

791.  From  these  proportions,  it  was  merely  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  absolute  length  of  a  single  diameter,  to  know  the  lengths  • 
of  all  the  others,  as  well  as  the  different  thicknesses  of  the 
plates  of  air  at  the  points  where  the  different  colors  were  seen. 
Newton  drew  up  a  table  of  these  degrees  of  thickness,  assigning 
to  each  color  that  degree  at  which  it  was  developed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  most  intense  blue  makes  its  appearance  at  a  thickness 
equal  to  the  two  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  the  visual,  ray  being 
supposed  to  come  to  the  eye  perpendicularly  to  the  two  glasses. 
As  the  visual  rays  deviate  from  a  perpendicular,  the  breadth  of 
the  rings  increases,  the  same  color  requiring  a  greater  thickness 
to  produce  it.  Among  other  results  obtained  from  these  experi- 
ments, were  the  following : 

Air  J  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  Juilf  a  millionth  of  an  indu 
ceases  to  reflect  light  At  and  above  a  thickness  of  tewnUy-two 
millionths  of  an  inch,  it  reflects  white;  that  is,  all  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  Between  these  two  limits,  it  reflects  the  various  oi^ 
ders  of  colors  contained  in  the  table. 

Water,  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  three  eighths  of  a  millionth 
of  an  inch,  ceases  to  reflect  light  At  and  above  fifty-eight 
millionths  of  an  inch,  it  reflects  white ;  and  between  these  two 
limits,  it  reflects  the  orders  of  the  colors  contained  in  the  table. 

Glctssy  at  and  below  one  third  of  a  millunUh  of  an  inch,  ceases 
to  reflect  light  At  and  above  a  thickness  of  the  fifty  miOumth 
of  an  inch,  it  reflects  white ;  and  between  these  limits,  it  reflects 
the  orders  of  colors  contained  in  the  table. 

Newton  also,  having  measured  the  diameters  of  the  rings  at 
the  intermediate  places  where  the  colors  were  obscure,  found  that 
their  squares  were  to  one  another  as  the  even  numbers  2,  4,  6, 
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8, 10, 12,  &c. ;  and  hence  the  intervals  between  the  glasses,  at 
the  eorresponding  points,  observed  a  similar  progression.  ^ 

792.  Such  were  the  phenomena  which,  the  glasses  presented 
as  seen  by  reflexion ;  but  on  looking  through  them  to  observe  the 
effect  of  refracted  light,  other  series  of  colors  took  the  place  of  the 

E receding  ones.   The  central  q>ot,  which  was  before  black,  now 
ecame  white,  and  the  order  of  colors,  relatively  to  the  different 
series,  was  this : 

1.  Yellowish-red,  black,  violet,  blue. 

2.  White,  yellow,  red,  violet,  blue. 
8.  Green,  yellow,  red,  bluish-green. 
4,  5,  6.  Red,  bluish-green. 

By  comparing  these  colors  seen  by  transmitted,  with  those  seen 
by  reflected  light,  it  is  observable,  that  the  white  answers  to 
black,  the  red  to  blue,  the  yellow  to  violet,  the  green  to  a  mixture 
of  red  and  violet ;  that  is,  the  part  that  appeared  black  on  sim- 
ply looking  at  the  glasses,  became  white  when  the  observer  look«- 
ed  through  them,  and  so  of  the  other  colors.  But  the  tints  pro* 
dnced  by  transmitted  light  were  feeble  and  languishing,  unless 
the  visual  ray  was  extremely  oblique,  in  which  case  they  were 
sufficiently  vivid  and  brilliant. 

7.93.  Newton  substituted  water  for  air  between  die  two  glasses, 
and  the  colors  instantly  became  fainter,  and  the  rings  contracted ; 
that  is,  the  ring  of  a  particular  color  had  its  circumference  near- 
er the  center  than  when  that  color  was  reflected  by  the  plate  of 
air.  The  diameters  of  the  corresponding  rings  were  to  one  anoth- 
er nearly  as  7  to  8,  and  consequently  their  squares  were  as  49  to 
64 ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  fluids 
at  the  places  where  the  rings  appeared,  were  nearly  as  3  to  4  ; 
that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  refrac- 
tion (Art.  749,)  when  fhe  light  passes  from  water  into  air.  New- 
ton imagined  that  this  result  might  be  extended  to  all  kinds  of 
mediums,  and  he  therefore  deduced  from  it  this  general  law : 
that  where  a  medium  more  or  less  dense  than  water  is  impress- 
ed between  two  glasses,  tibe  interval  between  the  glasses  at  the 
place  where  any  particular  color  is  perceived,  is  to  the  interval 
which  gives  that  color  by  means  of  air,  as  the  sines  which  meas- 
ure the  refraction  at  the  passage  from  the  same  medium  into 
air.  This  rule  may  be  equally  applied  to  a  thin  plate,  detached 
from  any  kind  of  body,  the  thickness  of  which  we  would  deter- 
mine by  the  tone  of  its  color.*  , 

794.  The  phenomena  of  the  rings  being  reduced  to  laws  ex- 
tremely exact  and  weU  adapted  to  calculation,  Newton  reduced 


•  Hatty,  Nat  FliikMophyt  Seeta.  711—790. 
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diem  all  to  a  still  simpler  expression,  making  them  depend  on  a 
physical  property  which  he  attriboted  to  light,  and  of  which  he 
defined  all  the  particulars  conformably  to  their  laws.  Consider- 
ing light  as  a  matter  composed  of  small  molecules  emitted  by 
lominoQS  bodies  with  very  great  velocities,  he  c6ncladed»  that 
since  they  were  reflected  from  a  lamina  of  air,  at  the  several 
thicknesses  corresponding  to  the  nmnbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  d^^,  and 
tranmiUed  at  the  intermediate  thicknesses  0»  2,  4,  6,  &e.,  the 
molecules  must  have  some  peculiar  modification  of  a  periodical 
nature,  such  as  to  incline  them  alternately  to  be  reflected  and 
refracted  after  passing  through  certain  spaces.   Newton  chara(>> 
terized  this  tendency  to  alternate  reflexion  and  tiwmnission,  and 
designated  the  two  states  by  the  phrases^/Efx  of  easy  reflexum  and 
fits  of  easy  transmission** 

795.  Having  defined  completely  all  the  characters  of  these  fifa^ 
orperiodical  returns  of  states  favorable  to  reflexion  and  transmissiani 
Newton  employed  them  as  a  simple  property,  not  only  to  mute 
under  one  point  of  view  the  phenomena  of  tiie  colors  produced 
by  thin  plates,  but  also  to  foresee  and  to  calculate  beforehand, 
both  as  to  their  general  tenor,  and  their  minutest  details,  a  crowd 
of  analogous  phenomena,  observed  to  attend  reflexion  in  thick 
plates,  which,  in  fact,  exceeded  by  as  much  as  twenty  or  thir^ 
thousand  times  those  on  which  the  calculations  had  been  fbunii- 
ed ;  moreover,  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  inte^antpaiw 
tides  of  material  sulMtonces,  which  all  chemical  and  physical 
phenomena  show  to  be  very  minute,  and  to  be  separated  even 
in  the  most  solid  bodies,  by  spaces  immense  in  comparison  of 
their  absolute  dimensions,  he  was  able  to  deduce  naturally  from 
the  same  principles  the  theory  of  the  diflerent  colors  they  present 
to  us,  a  theory  which  adapts  itself  with  surprising  facility  to  all 
the  observations  to  which  these  colors  can  be  submitted.  The 
number  and  importance  of  those  applicatidbs  account  sufficiently 
for  the  care  which  Newton  bestowed  on  his  experiments  on  co- 
lored rings-t 

796.  Among  the  experiments  of  Newton  on  eohmd  rings, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  those  which  he  instituted  on  sot^ 
hubbies.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  these  bubbles  are  inflated 
to  a  certain  degree  of  thinness,  very  gaudy  colors  make  their 
appearance,  and  hence  these  are  selected  as  favorite  objects  of 

^  *  ThiB  phraseology  has  an  air  much  more  hypothetical  than  the  reality,  the  thmf 
signified  being  litUe  more  than  the  simple  enunciation  of  a  faet  ascertamed  by  ex. 
pendent,  i^obably  the  sincnlaTity  of  the  phrase  has  contributed  to  brinff  the  doe- 
trine  into  dtscredit,  or  even  mto  ridicule,  with  those  who  have  never  looked  aay  fur- 
ther into  it  than  to  read  the  title.  The  most  profound  iipticians  of  modem  time^ 
have  regarded  these  inTestigations  of  Newton,  as  among  the  most  ingeniow  and  sa- 
gacious of  sH  his  fatbtts. 
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amosement  for  children.  But  it  was  reserved  for  ih>  less,  a  mind 
than  that  of  Newton,  to  make  these  exhibitions  the  means  of 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  nature. 

In  preparing  the  bubbles  for  ezperiment,  he  took  various  in- 
genious precautions  to  form  them  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  preserved  them  for  deliberate  examination,  by  covering 
them  with  a  glass  receiver  which  protected  them  from  the  agi- 
tation of  the  air,  and  means  were  devised  for  preventing  any 
extraneous  light  from  mixing  with  that  of  the  bubble.  Things 
being  thus  arranged,  and  the  eye  placed  in  a  favorable  position^ 
a  number  of  concentric  horizontal  rings  are  seen,  exhibiting  vivid 
colors  disposed  with  perfect  regularity.  They  correspond  in  ap- 
pearance to  those  exhibited  by  the  plate  of  air  between  the 
lenses,  (Art.  790,)  but  are  more  elegant  and  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. Similar  exhibitions  of  color  are  presented  in  glass  bub- 
bles blown  exceedingly  thin ;  and  also  in  thin  laminsB  of  the 
mineral  called  mica.  Analogous  variations  of  color  are  seen 
even  in  the  tarnish  of  certain  metals,  particularly  in  plates  of 
copper  and  steel  when  they  have  been  heated  in  the  open  air, 
and  they  appear  in  the  plumage  of  birds. 

797.  The  following  propositions,  several  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  incidentally  mentioned,  will  present  a  summary  of 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  colors. 

1.  The  colors  of  natural  bodies  are  not  qualities  inherent  in 
the  bodies  themselves,  by  which  they  immediately  affect  our 
sight,  but  ore  a  mere  consequence  of  thai  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
particles  of  each  bodyt  by  which  it  is  enabled  more  copiously  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  one  particuiar  coUnr^  and  to  transmit^  or  stifle^  or^  more 
properly ,  to  absorb^  the  others,  #  * 

2.  The  colors  of  natural  bodies  are  the  colors  of  thin  plates^ 

{)roduced  by  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produces  them  in  thin 
aminsB  of  air,  glass,  &c.,  viz.  the  interval  between  the  interior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  atoms.  The  thickness  of  the  atoms 
of  a  medium,  and  of  the  interstices  between  them,  determines 
the  color  they  reflect  or  transmit  at  a  particular  incidence,  be- 
cause it  must  depend  on  the  thickness  of  any  lamina,  whether 
the  light  when  it  has  reached  its  posterior  surface  is  in  the  state 
favorable  for  transmission  or  for  reflexion. 

3.  Opacity  in  natural  bodies  arises  from  the  multitude  of  r^fiex-^ 
ions  caused  in  their  internal  parts.  By  this  means,  the  rays  are 
conceived  to  be  entangled,  as  it  were,  running  their  rounds  from 
atom  to  atom,  without  a  possibility  of  reaching  the  surface  and 
escaping. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  cm  elementary 
work  like  the  present,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  remark- 
able hypothesis :  for  such  disquisitions  we  must  refer  the  student 
to  Brewster^s  Optics,  to  Biot's  Trait6  de  Physique,  to  Herschel's 
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Tieatiii^  on  Lii^t^ProfessopBiutlett's  Optics,  various  oib* 
er  works  of  great  ability  which  have  been  written  on  these  sub- 
jects within  the  present  century. 

nrPLSzioN  OR  diffbaction  of  light. 

798.  Inflexion  or  Diffraction  is  a  term  tised*to  denote  certaim 
phenomena  which  light  exhibits^  tpften,  under  certain  cireumstances, 
U  forms  parallel  bands  or  fringes. 

For  the  purpose  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  a  beam  of 
light  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  through  a  verv  small  aper- 
ture, as  a  pin-hole  made  in  sheet  lead ;  or,  what  is  better,  a  con- 
vex lens  is  placed  in  the  window  shutter,  which  brings  the  rays 
to  a  focus,  and  affords  a  divergent  pencil  of  light.  If  we  intro- 
duce into  this  pencil  any  opake  body,  as  a  knife-blade,  for  exam- 
ple, and  observe  the  shadow  which  it  casts  on  a  white  screen, 
we  shall  observe  on  both  sides  of  the  shadow  fringes  of  colored 
lighiy  the  different  colors  succeeding  each  otiber  in  the  following 
oitier :  first  fringe,  violet^  indigo^  pale  blue^  green^  yellow^  red ; 
second,  Mue,  yellow^  red  ;  thirds  ptde  Uue^  pale  yeUow^  red.  The 
brightness  of  these  fringes  diminishes  as  they  recede  from  the 
shadow,  and  the  shadow  itself  is  not  quite  dark,  but  is  formed 
also  of  luminous  and  dark  fringes,  all  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
knife.  The  fringes  in  question  are  absolutely  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  txkly  whose  shadow  they  surround,  and  the  form 
of  its  edge ;  neither  the  density  or  rarity  of  the  one,  nor  the 
sharpness  or  curvature  of  the  other,  having  the  least  influence 
on  their  breadth,  their  colors,  or  their  distance'  from  the  shadow. 
Thus  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  are  formed  by  the  edge  or 
back  of  a  razor,  by  ti  mass  of  platina,  or  by  a  bubble  in  a  plate 
of  glass,  (which,  though  transparent,  yet  throws  a  shadow  bv 
dispersing  away  the  light  incident  upon  it ;)  circumstances  which 
make  it  clear  that  their  origin  has  no  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nary refractive  powers  of  bodies,  or  with  any  elective  attractions 
or  repulsions  exerted  by  them  on  light ;  for  such  forces  cannot 
be  conceived  as  independent  of  the  density  of  the  bodv  exerting 
them,  however  minute  we  might  regard  tne  sphere  of  their  ac- 
tion.* 

799.  If  the  Hght  of  the  solar  beam  be  first  separated  into  the 
prismatic  colors,  and  these  severally  be  submitted  to  experiment, 
the  fringes  will  in  each  case  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  colored 
pencil ;  but  they  will  be  broadest  in  red  light,  smallest  in  violet^ 
and  of  intermediate  sizes  in  the  intermediate  colors.  If  we  place 
the  screen  at  different  distances  from  the  interposed  body  which 
gives  the  shadow,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fringes  grow  less  and 
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less  as  we  approach  the  edge  of  the  body  from  which  they  take 
their  rise.  On  measuring  the  distances  of  the  fringes  from  the 
shadow,  while  they  are  thus  changing  their  dimensions,  and  con* 
necting  by  a  line  the  several  points  representing  those  distances, 
it  is  found  that  this  line  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  a  hyperbola^ 
whose  vertex  is  at  the  edge  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  same  fringe 
is  not  formed  of  the  same  light  at  all  distances  from  the  body, 
but  resembles  a  caustic  curve,  (Art.  742,)  formed  by  the  inter* 
section  of  different  rays.  When  we  consider  that  the  fringes  are 
largest  in  red,  and  smallest  in  violet  Ught,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  cause  of  their  colors  in  white  light ;  for  the  colors  seen  in 
this  case  arise  from  the  superposition  of  fringes  of  all  the  seven 
colors ;  that  is,  if  the  eye  could  receive  all  the  differently  colored 
fringes  at  once,  these  colors  would  form  by  their  mixture  the 
actual  colors  in  the  fringes  seen  by  white  light.  Hence  we  see 
why  the  color  of  the  first  fringe  is  violet  near  the  shadow,  and 
red  at  a  greater  distance  ;  and  why  the  blending  of  the  colors 
beyond  the  third  fringe,  forms  white  light,  instead  of  exhibiting 
themselves  in  separate  tints. 

Upon  measuring  the  proportional  breadths  of  the  fringes  with 
great  care,  Newton  found  that  they  were  as  the  numbers  1,  v^^, 
v^l»  >/h  aiid  their  intervals  in  the  same  proportion.* 

600.  In  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  colored  fringes  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  formed  on  the  edge  of  the  shadow  of  an  opake  body, 
placed  in  a  beam  or  pencil  of  light.  The  same  phenomena  are 
exhibited  in  a  more  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  when  we  view 
with  a  magnifying  glass  a  pencil  of  light  as  it  passes  through 
an  exceedingly  small  aperture.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  place 
a  sheet  of  lead,  having  a  small  pin-hole  pierced  through  it, 
in  the  pencil  of  rays  divei^ng  from  the  focus  of  a  lens.  The 
image  of  the  hole  will  be  seen  through  the  magnifier  as  a 
brilliant  spot,  encircled  by  rings  of  colors  of  great  vividness, 
which  contract  and  dilate,  and  undergo  a  singular  and  beautiful 
alternation  of  tints,  as  the  distance  of  the  hole  from  the  luminous 
point  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  magnifier  on  the  other,  is 
changed.  When  the  latter  distance  is  considerable,  the  central 
spot  is  white,  and  the  rings  follow  nearly  the  orders  of  colors  of  their 
plates.  When  the  magnifier  is  brought  v^  near  to  the  pin-hole 
the  central  white  spot  contracts  into  a  point  and  vanishes,  and 
the  rings  gradually  close  in  upon  it  in  succession,  so  that  the 
center  assumes,  successively,  the  most  surprisingly  vivid  and  in- 
tense hues,  and  the  rings  surrounding  it  unde]i^o  great  and  ab- 
rupt changes  in  their  tints.t 

Newton  attempted  to  account  for  the  inflexion  of  light  by  a 
supposed  repulsion  exerted  by  the  edge  of  the  interposed  body 


•  Brewitor*8  Optics,  pp.  95—97. 
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or  by  the  edges  of  the  circular  aperture  on  the  rays  of  light  that 
are  nearest  to  it,  while  they  exert  a  less  repubicn  on  . such  as  are 
a  little  more  remote.  By  this  means,  the  relative  direction  of 
the  rays  would  be  so  altered  that  they  would  cross  one  another, 
and  their  light  interfere  or  become  blended;  and  by  following 
out  the  conseqnences  of  this  interference,  they  are  found  to 
correspond  to  some  of  the  effects  actually  obiserved  to  take 
place.* 

801.  A  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  inflexion  of  light 
and  the  formation  of  colored  fringes,  is  afforded  by  that  theory 
which  considers  Ught  as  produced,  not  by  the  emissidn  qfhtnanous 
particles  from  the  radiant  body,  but  by  the  undulatiansofa  peculiar 
fluid.  Phenomena  of  the  foregoing  description  are  accounted  for 
on  the  doctrine  of  interferences.  It  appears  by  experiment,  that  a 
body  already  illuminated  may  become  less  bright  by  the  addition  of 
more  light.  Let  the  solar  light,  reflected  horizontally,  be  admit- 
ted into  a  dark  chamber  by  two  small  holes,  which  are  near  each 
other,  but  separated  by  such  an  interval  that  the  conical  pencils 
do  not  intermix  until  they  have  proceeded  a  certain  distance. 
A  little  beyond  the  point  where  they  intermix,  let  them  be  re- 
ceived on  a  screen ;  then  at  some  points  of  the  illumined  part 
there  will  be  a  partial  or  comparative  darkness.  If  now,  one  of 
the  openings  is  closed,  so  that  the  light  is  not  intermixed  on  the 
illumined  part,  but  the  screen  receives  light  only  from  one  hole, 
the  partial  darkness  will  vanish,  and  parts  of  the  remaining  cir- 
cle will  havjp,  become  brighter  by  this  hss  of  liglit.  Here  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  addition  of  fresh  light  produces  daricness,  and  that 
an  obscure  surface  becomes  brighter  by  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  light  which  shines  upon  it. 

When  the  preceding  experiment  is  made  with  great  care,  and 
light  of  one  colors  as  red  or  blue,  is  admitted  through  two  fine 
slits  or  holes  near  each  other,  the  pencil  produces  bands,  which 
are  alternately  bright  and  dark,  exactly  analogous  to  the  bands 
produced  in  the  experiments  on  diffraction.  But  when  either  of 
the  apertures  is  closed,  the  bands  disappear,  and  the  space  in 
which  they  were  is  occu|Hed  by  light  that  is  nearly  uniform. 
Thus  the  stoppage  of  the  light  from  one  aperture  removes  the 
partial  obscurity  which  existed  between  the  bright  spaces.  This 
darkness,  therefore,  results  from  the  concourse  of  the  two 
lights  meeting  obliquely  from  the  two  apertures.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  two  homogeneous  rays  of  light,  emanating  from  the 
same  source,  may,  after  passing  over  a  certain  distance,  come  to 
a  point  under  such  circumstances  that  the  brightness  wiH  be  al- 
most annihilated.   This  effect  can  be  referred  to  nothing  else  but 
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the  mutaal  action  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  to  this  mutual  action 
the  term  interference  has  been  applied. 

Something  quite  analogous  to  this  occurs  in  the  phenomena  of 
sound.  The  transmission  of  sounds  being  by  undulations,  we 
may  conceive  two  undulations  to  exist  exactly  similar,  and  to 
produce  simultaneous  impulses  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the 
effect  on  the  ear  will  be  double  what  eiUier  would  have  produced 
separately.  Here  one  sound-wave  is  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  another.  But  we  may  also  readily  conceive  cases  in  which 
one  sound-wave  may  interfere  with  another,  so  that  the  combined 
effect  is  less  than  either  would  have  produced  alone.  Effects  of 
this  kind,  well  known  in  music,  are  called  beats ;  and  this  and 
numerous  other  analogies  between  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
those  of  sound,  which  have  been  traced  with  the  most  refined 
ingenuity  by  several  eminent  opticians,  have  produced  a  strong 
impression  in  favor  of  the  undukUory  theory  of  light* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  DOUBLE  REFRACTION  AND  POLARIZATION. 

802.  Double  refbactiov  is  a  modification  which  light  undergoes 
in  passing  through  certain  media^  by  which  a  single  pencil  of  aght 
is  divided  into  two  pencils^  affording  two  separate  images  of  the  ofr- 
jects. 

This  phenomenon  was  first  observed  in  acrystal 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  denominated  Iceland  spar. 
This  substance  may  be  seen  in  everv  cabinet  of 
minerals,  presenting  the  figure  of  a  rhomb.  ^  It  is 
a  solid,  bounded  by  six  rhomboidal  faces.  *It  is 
colorless  and  highly  transparent,  and  distinguish-     ^  ^ 
ed  for  its  beauty  in  mineralogical  collections ;  but  its  most  re- 
markable property  is  that  of  rendering  letters,  or  any  other  small 
objects  placed  behind  it,  double. 

Though  double  refraction  is  exhibited  by  the  Iceland  crystal 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  striking,  yet  this  phenomenon  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  substance.  It  takes  place  in  numerous 
transparent  crystals.  It  also  occurs  in  a  variety  of  other  bodies, 
which  are  more  or  less  transparent,  where  there  is  any  disposi- 
tion toward  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  particles,  such  as 
hair,' quills,  and  the  like,  and  in  all  bodies  when  in  a  state  of 
unequal  dilatation  or  compression. 

•  See  the  explanation  in  full  in  Pouillet's  EL  de  Pbys.,  ii,  106. 
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Some  classes  of  bodies  possess  the  properhr  of  doable  lefirae- 
tion  naturally  and  permanently ;  others  may  be  made  to  acquire 
it  by  artificial  means,  bat  retain  it  only  transiently. 

808.  The  explanation  of  this  singalar  effect  has  exercised  the 
sagacity  of  the  profoundest  philosophers,  at  the  head  of  wfaotm 
are  Newton  and  Huygens.  inquiries  respecting  it  have  of  late 
years  been  associated  with  those  respecting  the  polarization  of 
fight,  both  of  which  subjects  have  been  studied  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  zeal  by  some  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  present 
century ;  and  their  investigations  have  opened  a  new  field  of 
philosophical  curiosity,  no  less  ample  than  fertile.  In  a  work  so 
limited  as  the  present,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  thing 
more  than  a  very  slight  sketch  of  these  subjects,  to  serve  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  an  introduction  to  studies  which,  in  order  to 
be  fully  tmderstood,  require  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  length  of  time 
proportioned  to  their  extent  and  intricacy.  Unimportant  as  these 
researches  might  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  they  are,  never- 
theless, in  common  with  several  other  refined  inquiries  in  optics, 
highly  conducive  to  that  full  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  light, 
which  enables  the  artist  to  give  perfection  to  such  noble  instru- 
ments as  the  microscope  and  the  telescope. 

804.  If  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  gga 
represented  in  Fig.  286,  be  placed  a 
above  a  black  line  drawn  on  white 
paper,  and  viewed  with  the  eye  at  R, 
the  line  will  appear  double,  as  mn, 
MN ;  or  if  we  cause  a  pencil  of  light 
Rr,  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
rhomb,  it  will  be  separated  into  two 
pencils,  rO,  rE,  each  of  which  will 
emerge  from  the  rhomb  at  o*  and  e*  in  ^ 
directions  Oo',Ec',pafallel  to  Rr.  The 
pencil  Rr  has  therefore  suffered  doubk  refraction  in  passing 
through  the  rhomb.  This  might  be  suqpected  to  arise  from  a 
difference  in  density  of  the  different  parts,  since  the  parts  which 
were  more  dense  would  refract  the  light  more  than  those  which 
were  less  dense,  and  thus  tend  to  produce  separate  images ;  but 
as  the  same  effects  will  take  place  by  making  the  peneU  Rr  fall 
at  the  same  incidence,  and  in  the  same  direction,  relative  to  the 
summit  A  upon  any  point  of  any  of  the  faces,  it  is  manifest  tiiat 
the  double  refraction  cannot  arise  from  any  difference  of  density 
in  different  parts  of  the  rhomb. 


605.  To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  these  effects  take  place, 
let  AMXN,  (Fig.  287,)  be  a  section  of  the  Iceland  crystal,  (Fig. 
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2Sbi)  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  diagonal  AX.  Let 
py  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  crystal  at  any 
point  F.  Then  rays  of  light  DF,  GF,  will  each  have  two  re- 
fracted rays,  FO,  FO',  and  FE,  FE'.  On  measuring  the  several 
angles,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  rays  FO,  FO',  follow  the  or- 
dinary law  of  refraction,jnaking  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  re- 
fraction as  the  sines  of  those  Fig.  987. 
of  incidence.  Each  of  these,  \  ?  9  ? 
therefore,  is  called  the  ordi- 
nary ray.  But  the  other 
rays  FE,  FE',  will  not  con- 
form to  that  law,  but  will 
make  angles  with  the  per- 
pendicular, that  are  some- 
times greater  and  some- 
times less  than  would  be 

required  by  it,  and  are  thus   ^ 

separated  from  the  ordina-  ^ 
ry  rays.  Hence,  each  of  these  is  called  the  extraordinary  ray. 
In  the  case  of  the  Iceland  crystal,  while  at  a  perpendicular  in- 
cidence the  ordinary  ray  undergoes  no  refraction,  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  is  turned  from  the  perpendicular  6^  13' ;  and  at  angles 
of  10^,  20^  30^,  &c.,  while  the  ordinary  ray  suffers  a  regular 
refraction  according  to  the  law  of  the  sines,  the  extraordinary 
ray  suffers  a  refraction  constantly  greater  than  that. 

806.  The  line  which  connects  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the 
rhomboid,  as  AX,  (Fig.  287,)  is  called  the  c^ic  axis^  since  when 
a  ray  enters  a  crystal  in  the  direction  of  this  line,  either  coinci- 
dent with  it  or  parallel  to  it,  such  a  ray  suffers  no  double  refrac- 
tion. Thus,  the  ray  IF,  which  meets  the  crystal  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  be  refracted  into  the  line  FK,  parallel  to  AX,  is  not 
separated  into  two  rays,  but  merely  undergoes  ordinary  refrac- 
tion. When  the  extraordinary  ray  is  betwem  the  ordinary  ray 
and  the  perpendicular,  as  Fe,  tne  cr^al  is  said  to  have  a  positive 
axis :  when  the  extraordinary  ray  is  further  from  the  perpendic- 
ular than  the  ordinary  ray,  it  is  said  to  have  a  negative  axis. 
Thus,  quartz  has  a  positive,  and  Iceland  spar  a  negative  axis. 

Any  plane,  like  tnat  of  Fig.  287,  passing  through  the  optic 
axis,  and  every  plane  parallel  to  this,  is  called  the  principal  seo 
tion.  Whenever  the  principal  section  contains  the  ordinary  ray, 
it  also  contains  the  extraordinary  ray,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
planes  inclined  to  that 

807.  An  axis  of  double  refraction,  however,  is  not,  like  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  a  fixed  line,  within  the  rhomb  or  crystal.  It  is 
only  dL  fixed  direction :  for  if  we  divide  as  we  may  do,  the  rhomb 
ABC  (Fig.  285)  into  two  or  more  rhombs,  each  of  these  separate 
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tliombs  will  have  its  axis  of  doable  re^^ction ;  but  when  these 
rhombs  are  again  put  together,  their  axes  will  all  be  paraUel  to 
AX.  Every  liDe,  therefore,  within  the  rhomb  parallel  to  AX,  is 
an  axis  of  double  refraction  or  optic  axis ;  but  as  these  lines  hAve 
all  one  and  the  same  direction  in  space,  the  crystal  is  still  said  to 
have  only  one  optic  axis. 

Herschel,  in  his  Treatise  on  Light,  illustrates  this  subject  by 
the  following  simile.  Suppose  a  mass  of  brick  work,  or  mason- 
ry, of  great  magnitude,  buUt  of  bricks  all  laid  parallel  to  eaeh 
other.  Its  exterior  form  may  be  what  we  please ;  a  cubct  a 
pyramid,  or  any  other  figure.  We  may  cut  it  (when  hardened 
into  a  compact  mass)  into  any  shape,  a  sphere,  a  cone,  a  cylin- 
der, &c.,  but  the  edges  of  the  bricks  within  it,  still  lie  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and  their  directions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  diago- 
nals of  th^ir  surfaces,  or  of  their  solid  figures,  may  all  be  re- 
garded as' so  many  axes,  i.  e.  lines  having  (so  long  as  the  mass 
remains  B^t  rest)  a  determinate  position,  or  rather  direction  in 
space,  no  way  related  to  the  exterior  surfaces,  or  linear  bounds^ 
ries  of  the  mass,  which  may  cut  across  the  edges  of  the  bricks 
in  any  angles  we  please. 

808.  A  great  pumber  of  crystals  have  two  axes  of  double  re- 
fraction, or  two  directions  inclined  to  each  other,  along  which 
the  double  refraction  is  nothing.  In  crystals  with  one  axis,  the 
axis  has  the  same  position,  whatever  be  the  color  of  the  pencil 
of  light  which  is  used ;  but  in  crystals  with  two  axes,  the  axes 
change  their  position  according  to  the  color  of  the  light  employed, 
BO  that  the  inclination  of  the  two  axes  varies  with  differently 
colored  rays. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  number  of  optic  axes 
never  exceeds  two  but  Dr.  Brewster  has  lately  discovered  an 
example  of  a  mineral  {analcime)  which  has  an  indefinite  number 
of  axes  of  double  refraction,  in  the  direction  of  which,  light  suf- 
fers no  separation,  althou^  when  passing  through  the  body  in 
any  other  direction,  it  undergoes  double  refraction. 

A  cylinder  of  glass,  first  heated  red  hot,  and  then  rolled  on  a 
plate  of  metal  until  it  is  cold,  acquires  a  permanent  doubly  re- 
fracting structure.  If,  instead  of  heating  the  glass  cylinder,  we 
had  placed  it  in  a  vessel,  and  surrounded  it  with  boiling  oil  or 
boiling  water,  it  would  have  acquired  the  same  doubly  refracting 
structure,  when  the  heat  had  reached  the  axis ;  but  this  structure 
is  only  transient,  as  it  disappears  when  the  cylinder  is  uniformly 
heated.  Analogous  structures  may  be  produced  by  pressure, 
and  by  the  induration  of  soft  solids,  such  as  animal  jellies,  isin- 
glass, &c. 


*  Heischel  on  Light,  S«e.  781. 
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809.  If  the  cylinder  in  the  preceding  article  is  not  a  regular 
one,  but  has  its  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  everywhere  an 
ellipse  instead  of  a  circle^  it  will  have  two  axes  of  double  refrac- 
tion. In  like  manner,  if  we  use  rectangulctr  plates  of  glass,  in- 
stead of  cylinders^  in  the  preceding  experiment,  we  shall  have 
plates  with  two  planes  of  double  refraction ;  a  positive  structure 
being  oii  one  side  of  each  plane  and  a  negative  on  the  other.  If 
we  use  perfect  spheres^  there  will  be  axes  of  double  refraction 
along  every  diameter,  and  consequently  an  infinite  number  of 
them.  The  crystalline  lenses  of  the  eyes  of  almost  all  animals, 
whether  their  figures  be  those  of  lenses,  spheres,  or  spheroids, 
have  one  or  more  axes  of  tiouble  refraction^ 

^    ,  POLARIZATION  OP  LIGHT. 

810.  Polarization  op  light  is  a  charge  which  light  undergoes 
after  certain  refractions  or  reflexions^  by  which  a  ray  acquires  po- 
larity, or  different  properties  on  different  sides. 

This  quality  of  light,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  its  properties,  was  discovered  by  Huygens,  during  his  investi* 
gations  into  the  cause  of  double  refraction  as  exhibited  in  the 
Iceland  crystal ;  but  the  attention  of  opticians  was  more  particu- 
larly directed  toward  it  by  the  discoveries  of  Mains,  in  1810.* 
The  knowledge  of  this  singular  property  of  light  has  afforded 
an  explanation  of  many  of  the  most  intricate  phenomena  in  op^ 
tics. 

811.  With  respect  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  whether  it  be  direct 
or  reflected,  whether  it  be  white  light  or  one  of  the  prismatic 
colors,  no  such  difference  of  properties  exists  in  the  different 
sides  of  a  ray ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  light  of  a  candle  or 
any  self-luminous  body. '  But  if  instead  of  employing  a  ray 
emitted  directly  from  the  sun  or  from  any  self-luminous  source^ 
tve  subject  to  examination  a  ray  that  has  undergone  double  re- 
fraction, or  a  certain  kind  of  reflexion  to  be  more  particularly 
described  hereafter,  or  that  has  been  in  any  one  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  ways  subjected  to  the  action  of  material  bodies,  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  sides ;  a  right  and  a  left,  a  front  and  a  back  } 
and  the  intensity,  or  brightness,  though  not  the  direction  of  the 
reflected  or  transmitted  portion,  depends  materially  on  the  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  these  sides,  in  which  the  plane  of  incidence 
lies,  though  every  tiling  else  remains  precisely  the  same.f 

812.  We  may  understand  something  of  the  nature  of  the 


*  See  an  ipteresting  histoir  of  the  progren  of  these  dMcoyeriev,  in  tht 
PhHoflophicfti  Joonisl,  Vob.  I,  II,  dtc. 
t  Henchel. 
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ctianges  produced  in  light  by  polarization  ffom  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

First,  we  place  on  a  horizontal  table  a  pieo^  of  black  paper, 
and  draw  on  it  two  fine  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  hay* 
ing  a  white  point  or  dot  at  their  intersection.   For  the  conve- 
nience of  reference,  we  will  suppose  that  the  direction  of  one  of 
these  lines  is  north  and  southi  and  that  of  the  odier  east  and 
west.   Over  these  lines  we  place  a  erystal  of  Iceland  spar,  (Fig. 
285,)  having  its  principal  section  (which  it  must  be  recollected  is 
the  plane  passing  through  both  the  rays  into  which  the  incident 
light  is  divided)  in  the  meridian.   Agreeably  to  what  has  been 
said  in  Art.  805,  we  shall  see  two  images  of  the  white  spot 
formed  by  double  refraction.   The  light  thus  divided  will,  when 
transmitted  through  another  medium  producing  double  refrac- 
tion, become  polarized.   For,  if  we  place  a  second  crystal  of  the 
same  kind  directly  over  the  first,  having  their  principal  sections 
parallel,  or  coincident,  the  two  images  will  appear  as  before,  ex- 
cept farther  asunder.   But,  on  turning  the  upper  crystal  round, 
on  its  vertical  axis,  two  new  images  begin  to  mctke  their  ap* 
pearance,  being  very  fadnt  at  first,  but  growing  brighter,  while 
the  two  original  images  grow  weaker,  until  the  crystal  is  turned 
through  the  first  quadrant,  when  the  four  images  become  equally 
bright.   Continuing  to  turn  the  crystal  through  the  second  quad- 
rant, the  reverse  takes  place,  that  is,  the  new  images  grow  faint- 
er and  the  original  ones  brighter,  until  at  the  end  of  this  quad- 
rant, when  the  crystal  has  changed  sides,  only  the  two  original 
images  appear,  as  at  first.   Similar  changes  occur  in  turning  the 
crystal  through  the  third  and  fourth  quadrants.   Now  the  only 
change  of  circumstances  involved  in  the  foregoing  process,  is 
that  the  plane  of  incidence  is  successively  presented  to  the  c^- 
fereni  sides  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  efiect  being  greatest  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  sides  directly  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  as 
a  particle  of  iron  filings,  however  small,  acquires,  when  mag- 
netized, difierent  and  peculiar  properties  in  two  opposite  points 
called  the  poles,  so  a  ray  of  light,  by  the  foregoing  {nrocess,  ac- 
quires properties  on  the  opposite  siaes  somewhat  analogous  to 
polarity,  and  hence  is  said  to  be  polarized.^ 

813.  Secondly,  for  an  example  of  polarization  by  refiexion,  we 
may  take  two  tubes,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  the  latter  turning 
within  the  former,  like  two  tubes  of  a  hand  telescope.  The  com- 
pound tube  thus  formed  being  ojfen  at  both  ends,  we  may  attach 
to  each  a  glass  reflecting  plate,  m  such  a  manner,  that  by  torn* 
ing  round  the  smaller  tube  the  two  reflecting  plates  maf  be 
placed  in  various  positions  with  respect  to  each  other.  Thja, 
(Fig.  288,)  let  MNP  be  the  tube,  A  and  C  plates  of  glass,S0  8iUl- 


•  Ango,  Encye.  Brit,  Supu,  Vol.  VL 
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ated  that  a  ray  light  RA,  incident  at  A,  at  an  angle  of  56^, 
may  be  reflected  along  the  axis  of  the  tube  AG,  and  striking  on 
C  at  the  same  angle  ^  inddence  of  56^  be  reflected  to  the  eye 


at  E.  Then  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  where  the  first 
reflexion  is  made  in  a  horizontal  plane  RAG,  and  the  second  in  a 
vertical  plane  ACE,  the  image  of  R  will  be  scarcely  visible  ;  but 
on  turning  round  the  tube  NP,  the  image  will  grow  brighter  and 
brighter,  until  the  plate  G  has  been  turned  round  ninety  degrees, 
when  it  becomes  the  brightest  possible.  On  being  turned  through 
the  second  quadrant,  the  image  grows  fainter  and  fainter,  until, 
at  180^  from  the  original  position  of  G,  the  image  almost  disap- 
pears. Similar  changes  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  quadrants. 
Now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  mirror  C  is 
applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  ray,  and  at  the  end  of  180^  it  is 
applied  to  the  tipper  side,  at  both  which  points  there  is  scarcely 
any  reflexion ;  but  when  the  same  plate  is  applied  laterally^  the 
reflexion  is  the  same  as  for  common  light  Hence  this  light  had 
acquired  peculiar  properties  on  its  opposite  sides,  in  consequence 
of  its  previous  reflexion  from  the  first  plate  of  glass,  which,  as 
.before,  from  its  analogy  to  magnetic  polarity,  is  denominated 
polarization.* 

814.  The  angle  of  56^  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  that  at 
which  this  efiect  was  produced  by  glass,  and  hence  this  is  called 
the  polarizing  angle  for  glass.  Other  substances  have  diflerent 
polarizing  angles.  Thus,  while  the  two  reflecting  plates  are  in 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  in  which  case  there  is  scarcely 
any  reflexion  from  the  second  pldrte,  and  consequently  no  image 
formed  at  the  eye,  yet  on  moistening  the  plate  G,  even  with  the 
breathy  the  image  instantly  appears,  since  the  polarizing  angle 
for  water  is  different  from  that  of  glass. 

Although  the  images  formed  by  polarized  light  are  variable  in 


*  Libruy  of  Utelol  Knowlodge. 
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brightness,  yet  the  direction  of  such  rays  is  the  same  as  in  cam- 
mon  light,  and  consequently  no  change  is  produced  by  polariza* 
tion  in  the  place  of  the  image.* 

815.  The  relation  of  color  to  polarized  light  is  highly  interest- 
ing, the  most  gorgeous  and  varied  hues  being  developed  in  ex- 
periments on  this  subject    The  following  is  a  simple  example. 

Let  two  plates  of  glass  be  placed  as  in  Fig.  289»  so  that  the 
light,  which  may  be  that  of  the  sky,  will  be  polarized  by  reflex- 
ion from  the  plate  A,  in  consequence  of  which  the  eye  situated 
at  £,  will  not  see  the  image  of  the  sky  reflected  from  C,  as  it 
would  do  in  the  case  of  common  light,  but  in  the  place  of  it  will 
see  a  dark,  undefined  spot.  But  on  interposing  between  the  two 
plates  a  thin  film  pf  selenite,t  or  mica,  the  eye  being  still  at  £, 

Fig.  989. 


T 

we  shall  see  the  surface  of  the  interposed  plate  covered  with  the 
most  brilliant  colors.  If  its  thickness  is  perfectly  anifcHrn 
throughout,  the  tint  will  be  uniform ;  but  if  it  has  different 
thicknesses,  every  different  thickness  will  display  a  different 
color, — some  red,  some  green,  some  blue,  some  yellow,  and  all 
of  the  most  brilliant  description.  If  we  turn  the  plate  EDFG 
round,  keeping  it  perpendicular  to  the  polarized  beam,  the  colors 
will  become  less  or  more  bright,  without  changing  their  nature, 
and  two  lines  ED,  FG,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  will  be 
found  such,  that  when  either  of  them  is  in  the  plane  of  reflexion 
RAC,  no  colors  whatever  are  perceived,  but  the  undefined  dark 
spot  before  mentioned  returns  again.  On  continuing  the  rotation 
of  the  plate,  the  colors  reappear,  and  reach  their  greatest  bright- 
nejss  when  either  of  the  lines  ah  or  cd,  which  are  inclined  46**  to 
the  lines  ED,  FG,  is  in  the  plane  of  reflexion  ACE. 

Let  the  plate  EDF6  be  now  flxed  in  the  position  where  it 


*  See  a  ^od  explanation  of  these  phenomena  in  HencheVa  Treatiaa  on  ligiit, 
Sects.  8ie-^19. 
t  A  Tanet7  of  anlphate  of  Um^  or  pl«#ter  of  F^iii* 
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giveathe  brightest  color,  which  suppose  to  be  red^  and  let  the 
plate  C  be  made  to  revolve.  The  brightness  of  the  red  color 
will  gradually  decline  until  the  plate  has  turned  round  45^,  when 
it  will  wholly  disappear,  and  the  dark  spot  be  seen  again.  Be- 
yond 45^  a  green  color  will  gradually  make  its  appearance,  and 
will  become  brighter  and  brighter  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
at  90°.  Beyond  90^  the  green  fades,  and  disappears  at  135**, 
when  the  dark  spot  returns ;  but  beyond  this  the  red  reappears, 
and  reaches  its  n^aidmum  at  180^,  Hence,  when  the  plate 
EDF6  alone  revolves,  only  one  color  is  seen,  and  when  B  only 
revolves,  two  colors  are  seen  during  each  half  of  its  revolution. 
If  we  repeat  th^se  experiments  with  plates  of  diflerent  thick- 
nesses in  different  parts,  giving  different  colors,  we  shall  find 
that  the  two  colors  are  always  complementary  of  each  other,  or 
together  make  white  light.*  The  experiment  may  be  varied  so 
as  to  evolve  the  red  and  green  colors  at  the  same  time,  making 
one  overlap  the  other:  the  parts  thus  united  form  a  perfect 
white.f 

Instead  of  the  plate  of  selenite  or  mica,  by  exposing  doubly 
refracting  cr}rstals  of  different  substances  to  the  action  of  polar- 
ized light,  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  colors,  arranged  in  the 
most  fanciful  forms,  may  be  seen,  specimens  of  which  are  usu- 
ally represented  by  figures,  in  works  that  treat  at  large  of  this 
iRubjectt 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  VISION. 

816.  As  a  preparation  for  studying  the  optical  structure  of  the 
eye  and  the  laws  of  vision,  it  will  be  useful  first  to  learn  in  what 
way  images  of  external  objects  are  formed  in  a  dark  room,  by 
light  admitted  through  a  hole  in  the  window  shutter. 

817.  ^  beam  of  light  from  the  sun^  entering  into  a  dark  room 
through  a  small  orifice^  and  striking  upon  an  opposite  wall  or  screen^ 
forms  a  circular  image  on  the  mUt,  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the 
orifice. 

We  will  suppose  the  orifice  to  be  comparatively  large,  as  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  triangular  or  of  an  irregular  shape  ; 
the  image  formed  on  the  wall  will  still  be  circular.  For,  suppose 
the  orifice  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  circular  hole,  as  a  pin- 

*  BrewHter's  Optics,  159.  t  Library  of  UfMsful  Knowledge. 

I  See,  especially,  Pouillet,  de  Phy«.|  t  II. 
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hole,  (which  may  easily  be  done  by  placing  over  the  orifice  a 
metallic  plate»  as  a  sheet  of  lead,  pierced  by  a  pin ;)  then  the 
rays  of  tl^e  sun,  passing  through  this  small  opening,  would  of 
course  be  circular.  But  the  large  irregular  orifice  may  be  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  such  smaller  apertures,  or  the  metallic  plate 
may  be  conceived  to  be  pierced  with  an  indefinite  number  of  pin 
holes,  and  the  entire  image  formed  upon  the  wall  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of  all  these  images  of 
the  sun  blended  with  each  other,  and  therefore,  as  bounded  by 
innumerable  curve  lines,  composed  of  the  individual  circles. 

If  the  screen  be  brought  near  to  the  ori- 
fice,  however,  the  image  will  be  of  the  same 
figure  as  the  orifice ;  for  the  rays,  after  they 
have  passed  the  orifice,  must  have  diverged 
considerably  before  the  sections  that  form 
the  image  shall  afibrd  circles  so  large,  that 
their  blended  circumferences  shall  compose, 
a  circular  figure.   (See  Fig.  290.) 

If  the  plane  which  receives  the  image  be 
not  parallel  to  the  orifice,  then  the  image 
will  be  elliptical,  being  the  section  of  a  cone  oblique  to  its  axis. 

Circular  images  of  the  sun  are  sometimes  projected  on  the 
ground,  through  the  small  openings  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
During  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  these  images  copy  the  figure  of 
the  eclipse. 

If  there  are  various  orifices  near  to  each  other,  three^  for  exam- 
ple, through  which  beam  of  the  sun  shines  into  a  dark  room, 
we  shall  observe  at  first,  at  a  certain  distance,  three  distinct  In* 
minous  circles.  At  a  greater  distance,  these  Uiree  circles  begin 
to  be  blended,  and  finally,  on  enlarging  sufficiently,  they  unite  to 
form  a  single  circle.* 

818,  ijT,  instead  of  a  beam  ojf  solar  lights  we  adn^i  into  a  dark 
room^  through  an  opening  in  the  shutter^  the  light  reflected  from  f«« 
rious  objects  withouijan inverted pictureof  objects wiUhe  form- 
ed on  the  opposite  walL 

A  room  fitted  for  exhibiting  such  a  picture  is  called  a  Camera 
Obscurcu 

From  what  has  been  before  explained,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood,  that  from  every  point  in  the  object,  innumerable  rays 
of  light  proceed  and  fieJl  upon  the  window  shutter.  Of  these, 
^  however,  none  can  enter  the  aperture,  except  such  as  are  very 
^'  near  to  each  other,  all  others  diverging  too  far  to  enter  a  smaU 
opening.  It  is  essential  to  the  distinctness  of  the  picture,  that 
rays  which  proceed  from  every  point  in  the  objeet,  should  be  col- 
leoted  into  corresponding  points  in  the  image,  and  should  exist 


*  Bariow,  in  Encjc.  MetMpoL   Azt.  Optin. 
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there  free  from  any  mixture  of  rays  from  any  other  point ;  and  it 
is  essential  to  the  brightness  of  the  picture,  that  as  many  rays  as 
possible  should  be  conveyed  from  each  point  in  the  object  to  its 
corresponding  point  in  die  image.  To  render  the  picture  dis- 
tinct, therefore,  the  opening  in  the  window  shutter  must  be 
small,  else  the  pencils  of  rays  from  different  points  will  overlap 
each  other,  and  confuse  the  picture  ;  but  as  the  orifice  is  dimin* 
ished,  the  brightness  of  the  picture  is  impaired,  since,  in  this 
case,  a  smaller  number  of  rays  are  conveyed  from  the  object  to 
the  image. 

These  modifications  of  the  picture  according  to  the  size  of  the 
aperture,  may  be  easily  exhibited  by  beginning  with  a  circular 
aperture,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  reducing  its  size 
gradually,  by  t;overing  it  with  a  piece  of  board,  or  a  metallic 
plate,  perforated  with  holes  of  different  sizes.* 

819.  instead  of  passing  through  the  naked  orifice^  the  rays  be 
received  on  a  conv^  Zeiu,  tvx}  or  mree  inches  in  dtameterf  fixed  in 
the  window  shutter^  a  very  bright  and  distinct  picture  of  the  exter- 
nal landscape  urill  be  formed  on  a  screen^  placed  at  the  focal  dis* 
tance  of  the  lens. 

The  image  is  brighter  and  more  distinct  than  when  formed 
without  the  aid  of  the  lens ;  first,  because  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  may  be  so  great  as  to  receive  and  transmit  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  rays  which  proceed  from  each  point  of  the  object, 
than  would  be  compatible  with  distinctness,  if  so  large  a  naked 
aperture  were  employed ;  secondly,  because  the  rays  of  each  pen- 
cU  are  brought  more  accurately  to  a  separate  focus ;  and  thirdly, 
because  the  picture  being  formed  nearer  to  the  window  shutter, 
it  is  smaller,  and  of  course  the  light,  being  spread  over  less  space, 
is  more  intense. 

A  convex  lens  fixed  in  a  ball  is  used  for  this  purpose,  which  is 
so  attached  to  the  opening  in  the  shutter,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
turned  toward  different  parts  of  the  landscape,  like  the  eye-ball 
in  its  socket  Such  a  lens,  with  its  accompanying  parts,  is  called 
a  Scioptic  ball. 

In  a  bright  sunny  day,  when  the  sun  is  onr  the  side  of  the 
house  opposite  to  the  shutter,  and  of  course  illuminating  the  sides 
of  objects  which  face  the  window,  we  may  form,  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  the  scioptic  bedl,  a  very  striking  and  beautiful 


*  A  inudl  room,  ten  feet  Bquare  for  example,  haying  a  window  opening  toward  an 
unobstructed  landscape,  may  easily  be  converted  into  a  camera  obecura.  The  perfo- 
ration in  the  shutter  must  be  made  equidistant  from  the  sides  of  the  room ;  and  from 
the  aperttare  a»  a  center,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  opposite  wall,  de. 
flcribe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  upon  which,  as  a  base,  a  new  ooncaTO  wall  is  to  be  con- 
structed, finished  with  stucca  The  other  walls  and  ceiling  are  to  be  colored  a  dead 
Uack,  while  the  concave  wall,  for  receiving  the  image,  is  made  as  white  as  possible. 
On  admitltngthe  tfeht  thnmgh  an  aperture  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  braatilU  and 
distinct  pietnre  wilf  be  formed  on  the  opposite  wall. 
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picture  of  external  objects,  exhibiting -each  in  it9  relative  sitUA- 
tion,  of  a  size  and  brightness  corresponding  to  its  distance^  with 
all  the  colors  and  the  most  delicate  motions  of  the  landscape* 
The  name  camera  obscura^  which  appropriately  belongs  to  such 
a  chamber,  is  also  extended  to  certain  boxes,  in  which  similar 
pictures  are  formed,  with  peculiar  devices  for  rendering  the  image 
erect  instead  of  inverted.  The  Daguerreotype  is  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  the  image  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  ca-* 
raera  obscura,  is  fixed  so  as  to  be  permanent* 

The  eye  is  a  camera  obscura,  and  tHe  analogy  existing  between 
its  principal  parts  and  the  contrivances  employed  to  form  a  picture 
of  external  objects,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  will  appear 
very  striking  on  comparison. 

r  '820.  The  eye*  is  an  assemblage  of  lenses  which  concentrate 
the  Yays  emanating  from  each  point  of  external  objects  on  a  deli- 
cate tissue  of  nerves,  called  the  retina^  there  forminjg  an  image 
or  exact  representation  of  every  object,  which  is  the  thing  ini- 
mediately  perceived  or  felt  by  the  retina.  Figure  291,  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  human  eye  through  its  axis,  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
Its  figure  is,  generally  speaking,  spherical,  but  in  front  considera- 
bly more  prominent  than  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  sphere. 
The  eye  consists  of  three  principal  chambers,  filled  with  media 
of  perfect  transparency,  whose  refractive  powers  differ  consider- 
ably among  themselves,  but  none  of  them  is  greatly  different  from 
pure  water.    The  first  of  these  media,  ftg.  991. 

A,  occupying  the  anterior  chamber,  is 
called  the  aqueous  humor^  and  consists^ 
in  fact,  chiefly  of  pure  water,  holding 
in  solution  a  little  common  salt  and 
gelatine,  with  a  trace  of  albumen.  Its 
refractive  index,  (Art  747,)  is  almost 
precisely  that  of  water,  viz.  1.337,  that 
of  water  being  L336.  The  cell  in 
which  the  aqueous  humor  is  contained, 
is  bounded,  on  its  anterior  side,  by  a  strong,  homy,  and  delicate 
ly  transparent  coat,  aa,  and  is  called  the  cornea^  the  figure  of 
which  is  an  ellipsoid,  produced  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  its  major  axis. 

821.  We  have  seen,  (Art  761,)  that  convex  lenses  of  a  spheri- 
cal curvature  do  not  bring  rays  of  light  accurately  to  a  focus, 
but  spread  the  light  over  a  space  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which 
is  called  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens.  It  has  also  ap- 
peared, (Art.  .763,)  that  if  the  lens  be  made  of  the  figure  pro- 


*  The  subjomed  description  of  the  eye  ii  taken  chiefly  from  Hench^'s  TreatiM  oft 
Light. 
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duced  by  the  revolntion  of  an  ellipse  on  its  major  axis, — an  el- 
lipse whose  major  axis  is  to  the  distance  between  the  foci,  as  the 
sine  of  Incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  refraction  ;  then  the  rays  will 
be  brought  accurately  to  a  focus,  and  no  spherical  aberration 
will  take  place.  We  have  before  us,  in  the  aqueous  humor,  an 
example  of  this  construction*  Its  figure  is  such  an  ellipsoid,  the 
ratio  of  whose  major  axis  to  the  distance  between  the  foci,  is  al- 
most precisely  the  same  with  that  which  exists  between  the  sines 
of  incidence  and  refraction ;  the  former  ratio  being  expressed 
by  1.3,  and  the  latter  by  1.337;  hence  parallel  rays  incident  on 
the  cornea  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  are  made  to  converge  to 
a  focus  situated  behind  the  cornea,  with  almost  mathematical 
precision,  the  aberration,  which  would  have  occurred  had  the 
external  surface  been  a  spherical  figure,  being  almost  complete- 
ly destroyed. 

822.  At  the  posterior  surface  of  the  chamber  A  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  is  the  iris  cc,  which  is  a  kind  of  circular  opake  screen,  or 
diaphragm,  consisting  of  muscular  fibres,  by  whose  contraction  or 
expansion,  an  aperture  in  its  center,  called  the  oupil,  is  diminished 
or  dilated,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  lignt.  In  very  strong 
lights,  the  opening  of  the  pupil  is  greatly  contracted,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  twelve  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  the  human  eye,  while 
in  feebler  illuminations  it  dilates  to  an  opening  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  hundredths,  or  double  its  former  diameter.  The  use 
of  this  is  evidently  to  moderate  and  equalize  the  illumination  of 
the  image  on  the  retina,  which  might  otherwise  ii^jure  its  sensi- 
bility. In  animals,  as  the  cat,  which  see  well  in  the  dark,  the 
pupil  is  almost  totally  closed  in  the  daytime,  and  reduced  to  a 
very  narrow  line  ;  but  in  the  human  eye,  the  form  of  the  aperture 
IS  always  circular*  The  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  involuntary, 
and  takes  place  by  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  of  the  light  itself; 
a  beautiful  piece  of  self-adjusting  mechanism,  the  play  of  which 
may  be  easily  seen  by  bringing  a  candle  near  to  the  eye,  while 
directed  to  its  own  image  in  a  looking  glass.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  opening  of  the  iris,  lies  the  crystalline  lens  B,  enclosed 
in  its  capsule,  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  cham- 
ber A.  The  figure  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  a  solid  of  revolu- 
tion, having  its  anterior  surface  much  less  curved  than  the  pos- 
te>rior.  Both  figures  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution  about  their 
lesser  axes ;  but  the  axes  of  the  two  figures  are  neither  exact- 
ly coincident  in  direction  with  each  other,  nor  with  that  of  the 
cornea.  This  deviation  would  be  fatal  to  distinct  vision,  were 
the  crystalline  lens  very  much  denser  than  the  others,  or  were 
the  whole  refraction  performed  by  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case :  for  the  mean  refractive  index  of  the  lens  is  only  1.384t 
while  that  of  the  aqueous  humor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  1.837 ;  and 
that  of  the  tnlreaus  humor  C,  which  occupies  the  third  chamber, 
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IB  1.389 ;  SO  that  the  whole  amount  of  bending  which  the  rays 
undergo  at  the  surface  of  the  crystalline,  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  inclination  of  the  surface  at  the  point  where  the  bend- 
ing takes  place ;  and  since  near  the  vertex,  a  material  deviation 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  can  produce  but  a  very  minute 
change  in  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  the  surface,  the  cause  of 
error  is  so  weakened  in  its  effect,  as  probably  to  produce  no  ap- 
preciable aberration.  The  consistence  of  the  crystalline  is  that 
o(  a  hard  jelly,  and  it  is  purer  and  more  transparent  than  the 
finest  rock  crystal 

823.  In  the  crvstalline,  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  contri- 
vance is  adopted  for  overcoming  or  preventing  the  spherical  ab- 
erration, which  (Art  761)  belongs  to  lenses  of  this  form,  that 
refract  the  rays  more  toward  their  marginal  than  near  their  cen- 
tral parts,  and  hence  do  not  bring  all  the  rays  belonging  to  one 
pencil  to  the  same  focus.  Here  the  difficulty  is  obviated  by  giv- 
ing to  the  central  portions  of  the  cirstalline  a  proportionately 
greater  density,  thus  increasing  its  refractive  power  so  as  exact- 
ly to  correspond  to  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  lens. 

The  posterior  chamber  C  of  the  eye  is  filled  with  the  vi^reaut 
humor,  a  fluid  differing  neither  in  specific  gravity  nor  in  chemi- 
cal composition,  in  any  sensible  respect,  from  the  aqueous ;  and 
as  we  have  already  seen,  having  a  refractive  index  but  little  su- 
perior to  it.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  melted  glass ;  it  is  a  clear,  gelatinous  fluid,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  white  of  an  egg.  Rays  of  light  diverging  from  va- 
rious objects  without,  on  passing  through  the  aqueous  humor, 
(which  is  a  concavo-convex  lens,)  have  their  divergency  mach 
diminished,  or  even,  in  most  cases,  are  rendered  converging,  and 
in  this  state  are  transmitted  through  the  crystalline,  which  has 
precisely  such  a  degree  of  refractive  power  as  enables  it  to  bring 
them  to  a  focus  at  the  distance  of  the  retina,  which,  as  a  screen, 
is  spread  out  to  receive  the  image*  The  retina,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, is  a  kind  of  white  net- work,  like  gauze,  formed  of  incon- 
ceivably delicate  nerves,  all  branching  from  one  great  n^rve  0, 
called  the  optic  nerve,  which  enters  the  eye  obliquely  at  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  orbit,  next  the  nose.  The  retina  lines  the  whole 
of  the  cavity  C  up  to  li,  where  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
commences.  Its  nerves  are  in  contact  with,  or  immersed  in  the 
pigmentum  nigrum,  a  dark  velvety  matter,  which  covers  the  cho- 
roid membrane,  mm,  and  whose  oflice  is  to  absorb  and  stifle  ail 
the  light  which  enters  the  eye  as  soon  as  it  has  done  its  office  of 
exciting  the  retina;  thus  preventing  internal  reflexions,  and 
consequent  confusion  of  vision.  The  whole  of  these  humors  and 
membranes  are  contained  in  a  thick  tough  coat,  called  the  sckro- 
iica,  to  which  is  joined  the  cornea,  which  forms  what  is  called  the 
white  of  the  eye. 
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834.  Such,  in  general,  is  the  structure  by  which  paralkl  rays, 
and  those  coming  from  very  distant  objects,  are  brought  to  a  fo- 
cus on  the  retina.  But  there  are  special  contrivances^  suited  to 
particular  purposes,  which  are  no  less  evincive  of  design  and 
skill  than  the  general  organization  of  the  eye.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  we  proceed  to  mention.  The  cornea, 
by  protruding,  collects  the  rays  of  light  that  come  to  the  eye 
laterally,  and  guides  them  into  the  eye,  thus  enlarging  the  range 
of  vision.  It  answers  to  an  appendage  of  the  microscope,  which 
will  hereafter  be  described  under  the  name  of  field  glass.  The 
motion  of  the  eye-ball,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  may  be 
turned  in  different  directions,  conduces  to  the  same  purpose. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  the  aperture  which 
admits  the  light,  (and  it  must  be  small,  otherwise  the  image  will 
not  be  distinct,)  the  eye  may  take  in  at  once,  without  moving  the 
head,  a  horizontal  range  of  110°  and  a  vertical  range  of  120^  ; 
namely,  50°  above,  and  70°  below  a  horizontal  line.* 

825.  As  the  radiant  approaches  the  lens,  the  image  recedes 
from  it  on  the  other  side ;  and  in  our  experiments  on  the  forma- 
tion of  images,  we  are  obliged  either  to  change  the  place  of  the 
screen  every  time  the  distance  of  the  radiant  is  altered,  or  to 
substitute  a  new  lens,  which  will  either  throw  back  the  image 
as  much  as  the  increased  distance  of  the  radiant  brings  it  for- 
ward, or  which  brings  the  image  as  much  nearer  as  the  altered 
place  of  the  radiant  tends  to  carry  it  off.  How  then  is  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  image  maintained  in  the  eye,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  variety  in  the  distances  of  objects  7  We  can  con- 
ceive of  but  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished :  either 
by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  diameter  of  the  eye  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  axis,  so  as  to  alter  the  distance  of  the  retina  from 
the  cornea  and  crystalline,  or  by  altering  the  curvature  of  the 
refracting  lenses  themselves,  increasing  their  convexity  for  near 
objects,  and  lessening  it  for  objects  that  are  more  remote.  Per- 
haps both  causes  may  operate  ;  but  the  effect  is  believed  to  be 
prodcu»Bd  chiefly  by  the  latter  cause,  namely,  change  of  figure  in 
the  refracting  lenses.  On  this  subject,  Sir  J.  Herschel  remarks, 
that  it  is  the  boast  of  science  to  have  been  able  to  trace  so  far 
the  refined  contrivances  of  this  most  admirable  organ ;  not  its 
shame  to  find  something  still  concealed  from  its  scrutiny ;  for  how- 
ever anatomists  may  differ  on  points  of  structure,  or  physiologists 
dispute  on  modes  of  action,  there  is  that  in  what  we  do  under- 
stand of  the  formation  of  the  eye  so  similar,  and  vet  so  infinitelv 
superior,  to  a  product  of  humsin  ingenuity,— such  thought,  such 
care,  such  refinement,  such  advantage  taken  of  the  properties  of 
natural  agents  used  as  mere  instruments  for  accomplishing  a 
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given  end,  as  force  upon  us  a  conviction  of  deliberate  choice  and 
premeditated  design,  more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  any  single 
contrivance  to  be  found,  whether  in  art  or  nature,  and  render  its 
study  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest 

826.  Writers  on  comparative  anatomy,  express  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  the  adaptation  of  the  eyes  of  different  animals  to  the 
media  in  which  they  respectively  live,  and  to  the  peculiar  wants 
or  habits  of  each.  Thus  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  fish  is  formed 
with  peculiar  reference  to  the  refracting  properties  of  water.  In 
the  human  eye,  this  lens  has  a  refractive  power  only  a  little  great- 
er than  that  of  water ;  but  since  the  lignt  passes  out  of  a  much 
rarer  medium,  (air.)  such  a  density  is  sufiicient  to  bring  the  rays 
to  a  focus ;  but  were  the  density  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  the 
eye  of  the  fish  no  greater  than  in  the  human  eye,  receiving  the 
light  from  a  medium  (water)  almost  as  dense  as  itself,  it  would 
be  unable  to  give  that  change  of  direction  to  the  rays  which 
would  be  essential  to  distinct  vision.  But  provision  is  made  for 
this  exigency  by  giving  to  the  crystalline  lens  a  much  greater 
density,  and  of  course  a  higher  refracting  power,  which  enables 
it  completely  to  fulfil  its  purpose. 

Animals  which  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  dark,  as  the  owl 
and  the  cat,  have  the  power  of  opening  or  closing  the  pupU  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  man.  By  this  means,  they  are  enabled 
in  the  dark,  to  collect  a  far  greater  number  of  rays  of  light. 
But  as  such  an  expansion  of  the  pupil  would,  in  broad  davlight» 
endanger  the  safety  of  eyes  of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  the  iris 
closes  over  the  aperture  and  diminishes  it  with  every  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  a  change  which  is  involuntary  on  the 
part  of  the  animaL  In  animals,  as  birds  which  pounce  upon 
their  prey,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  elongated  perpendicularly, 
while  in  those  that  ruminate,  as  the  ox,  it  is  elongated  horizon- 
tally ;  being,  in  each  case,  exactly  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  animal. 

827.  The  images  of  external  objects  are  of  course  fbrn^  in^ 
verted  on  the  retina,  and  may  be  seen  there  by  dissecting  W  the 
posterior  coats  of  the  eye  of  a'newly  killed  animal,  as  an  ox,  and 
exposing  the  retina,  like  the  image  on  a  transparent  screen,  seen 
from  behind.  The  appearance  is  particularly  striking  and  beau- 
tiful when  the  eye  is  fixed  like  the  scioptic  ball,  in  the  window 
shutter  of  a  dark  room.  It  is  this  image,  and  this  only,  which  is 
felt  by  the  nerves  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  ravs  of  light  act  as 
a  stimulus ;  and  the  impressions  therein  produced  are  thenoe 
conveyed  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  senaorium,  in  a  manner 
which  we  must  rank  at  present  among  the  profound  mysteries  of 
physiology,  but  which  appear  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  of  the  other  senses  are  transmitted. 
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Thus,  a  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  produces,  -while  it  lasts,  to- 
tal blindness,  though  the  eye  remains  open,  and  the  lenses  retain 
their  transparency ;  and  some  very  curious  cases  of  half  blind- 
ness have  been  successfully  referred  to  an  affection  of  one  of 
the  nerves  without  the  other.*  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
nerves  retain  their  sensibility,  the  degree  of  perfection  of  vision 
is  exactly  commensurate  with  that  of  the  image  formed  on  the 
retina.  In  cases  of  cataracU  when  the  crystalline  lens  loses  its 
transparency,  the  light  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  retina,  or 
from  reaching  it  in  a  proper  state  of  regular  concentration  ;  be- 
ing stopped,  confused,  and  scattered,  by  the  opake  or  semi-opake 
portions  it  encounters  in  its  passage.  The  image,  in  consequence, 
IS  either  altogether  obliterated,  or  rendered  dim  and  indistinct. 
If  the  opake  lens  be  extracted,  the  full  perception  of  light  re- 
turns ;  but  one  principal  instrument  for  producing  the  converg- 
ence of  the  rays  being  removed,  the  place  of  the  image,  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  retina,  is  considerably  behind  it,  and  the 
rays  being  received  on  it  in  a  state  of  convergence,  before  they 
are  brought  to  a  focus,  produce  no  regular  picture,  and  therefore 
no  distinct  vision.  But  if  we  give  to  the  rays,  before  they  enter 
ihe  eye,  only  a  moderate  degree  of  divergence,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  convex  lens,  so  as  to  render  the  lenses  of  the  eye  capa- 
ble of  finallv  effecting  the  exact  convergence  of  the  rays  upon 
the  retina,  distinct  vision  is  the  immediate  result.  This  is  the 
reason  why  persons  who  have  undergone  the  operation  for  the 
cataract^  (which  consists  either  in  totally  removing,  or  in  putting 
out  of  the  way  an  opake  crystalline,)  wear  spectacles  unusually 
convex.  Such  glasses  perform  the  office  of  an  artificial  crystal- 
line. An  imperfection  of  vision  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
removal  of  the  crystalline,  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  old  age,  and 
its  remedy  is  the  same.  In  aged  persons,  the  cornea  loses  some- 
thing of  its  convexity,  or  becomes  flatter.  The  refracting  power 
of  the  eye  is  by  this  means  diminished,  and  a  perfect  image  can 
no  longer  be  formed  on  the  retina,  the  point  to  which  the  con- 
verging rays  tend  being  beyond  the  retina.  The  deficient 
power  is  supplied  by  a  convex  lens,  in  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which 
are  so  lelected  and  adapted  to  the  eye,  as  exactly  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  refracting  power  in  the  eye  itself,  and  thus  the 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  retina,  where  alone  a  distinct 
image  can  be  formed. 

828.  Short-sighted  persons  have  their  eyes  too  convex,  forming 
the  image  too  soon,  or  before  the  ravs  reach  the  retina.  Con- 
cave glasses  counteract  this  effect.  Kare  cases  have  occurred 
where  the  cornea  was  so  very  prominent  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  apply,  conveniently,  a  lens  sufficiently  concave  to  coun- 
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teract  its  action.  Such  cases  would  be  accompanied  with  im- 
mediate blindness,  but  for  that  happy  boldness,  justifiable  only 
by  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  laws 
of  vision,  which  in  such  a  case  has  suggested  the  opening  of  the 
eye  and  removal  of  the  cr}rstalline  lens,  though  in  a  perfeetly 
sound  state. Other  defects  of  eyesight,  whose  cause  h^  been 
ascertained  to  depend  on  malconformation  of  the  cornea,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  eye,  have  sometimes  been  remedied  by  adapt* 
ing  to  them  glasses  of  a  peculiar  construction,  possessing  optical 
properties  suited  to  the  particular  defects  they  were  required  to 
remedy. 

829.  The  impression  made  by  light  remains  on  the  eye  for  a  short 
time  after  the  light  itself  is  withdraum. 

The  case  of  a  stick  ignited  Kg.  292. 

at  the  end  and  whirled  in  the 
air  has  already  been  noticed. 
(Art  779.)  Upon  the  same 
principle,  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
and  other  parts  of  machinery  in 
rapid  motion,  exhibit  continuous 
surfaces,  although  made  up  of 
parts  which  are  separated  from 
each  other. by  large  intervals. 
Lightning,  also,  and  fiery  mete- 
ors, appear  to  describe  long  lines  of  light  merely  because  their 
passage  through  the  atmosphere  is  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  does 
not  lose  the  impression  of  the  first  portions  until  the  last  are 
added.  The  amusing  toy  called  the  Thaumairope,f  depends  on 
the  same  principle.  An  example  of  it  is  exhioited  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut,  (Fig.  292,)  which  represents  a  circular  card,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  inscribed  a  chariot,  and  on  the  other  the  chariot- 
eer. To  opposite  sides  of  the  circumference  of  the  card  are  at- 
tached strings,  by  means  of  which,  taken  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  each  hand,  a  rapid  revolution  is  given  to  the  card,  bring- 
ing the  figures  on  the  opposite  sides  in  quick  succession  before 
the  eye.  When  the  motion  is  so  swiil  that  the  eye  retains  the 
impression  of  both,  the  two  appear  united,  or  the  charioteer  ap- 
pears in  his  proper  place,  driving  the  chariot.  The  PhaniasmO' 
scope  consists  of  disks  bearing  on  their  margin  a  variety  of  fig- 
ures, which  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  each  succeeding 
figure  shall  afiTord  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
whole  taken  together,  when  put  in  rapid  revolution,  shall  ex- 
hibit a  single  figure  performing  some  singular  or  amusing  feat. 
Thus  the  figure  might  commence  with  a  player  holding  a  violin, 
and  a  bow  which  he  is  just  beginning  to  draw ;  the  second  view 
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might  reiH^esent  the  bow  as  drawn  a  little ;  the  third  still  more ; 
and  the  whole  views  would  then  exhibit  the  usual  motions  of 
the  bow.  In  a  similar  manner  are  performed  danees,  feats  of 
horsemanship,  and  the  like. 

'  830.  As  we  have  two  eyes,  and  a  separate  image  of  every  ex- 
ternal object  is  formed  in  each,  it  may  be  asked,  why  we  do  not 
see  dxmble  ? 

When  we  look  at  an  object,  we  direct  towards  it  the  optic  ax- 
is* of  each  eye,  and  see  most  distinctly  the  point  where  this  axis 
produced  meets  the  body.  In  looking  at  the  same  point  with 
both  eyes,  we  incline  them  so  as  to  make  the  two  axes  meet  in 
that  point :  we  therefore  see  this  point  in  the  same  place  with 
both  eyes,  and  it  appears  as  one,  the  image  being  brighter  than 
when  seen  with  one  eye.  If,  by  any  means,  the  optic  axes  are 
prevented  from  meeting  in  the  same  point,  double  vision  is  the 
consequence.  Thus  we  make  surrounding  objects  appear  double 
by  pressing  the  ball  of  one  eye  sideways  with  the  finger.  Those 
who  have  one  eye  distorted  by  a  blow,  see  double,  though  they 
sometimes  learn  by  habit  to  correct  the  defect,  even  while  the 
distortion  remains.  The  sense  of  touch  is  subject  to  similar  dis- 
tortion :  if  we  lay  the  middle  finger  across  the  fore  finger,  and 
apply  the  ends  of  both  fingers  to  any  object,  as  a  small  ball,  or 
the  end  of  the  nose,  the  object  appears  double.  A  similar  sepa- 
ration of  the  optic  axes,  with  a  similar  result,  takes  place  when 
we  hold  a  small  object,  as  a  pin,  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  then 
direct  them  to  some  distant  object :  the  pin  appears  double. 
The  sanve  effect  is  produced,  when  we  look  intently  at  an  bh- 
ject  near  the  eye,  and  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  catch  a  view 
of  a  remote  object :  the  latter  appears  double. 

831.  The  reason  why  objects  appear  erect,  while  their  images 
on  the  retina  are  inverted,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It 
seems,  however,  a  point  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  that  objects 
and  the  parts  of  objects,  should  appear  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  rays  of  light  emitted  from  them  come  to  the  eye ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  those  which  come  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
object  should  be  referred  to  those  points  respectively,  just  as  one 
sound  would  be  known  to  proceed  from  the  top  and  another  from 
the  bottom  of  a  high  tower,  merely  by  the  different  sensations 
which  they  excited  in  the  ear,  although  the  chain  of  vibrations 
from  the  top  should  strike  the  bottom,  and  those  from  the  bottom 
the  top  of  the  ear.  Indeed,  this  very  circumstance  might  be  that 
which  determined  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  points :  and 


*  The  optic  azk  is  the  axis  of  the  eryttalliiie  or  «  line  pMing  throofli  th« 
center  of  the  cryitaUine  perpendicoiar  to  both  its  mirliiicea. 
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if  these  sounds  presented  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  tower, 
they  would  represent  it  in  its  natural  erect  position. 

Very  minute  objects,  which  cannot  be  seen  by  direct  visloot 
may  sometunes  be  rendered  visible  by  looking  a  little  way  from 
them,  so  that  their  light  strikes  the  eye  obliquely^  Thus,  as- 
tronomers, in  viewing  the  smallest  stars  or  satellites  with  the 
telescope,  have  sometimes  been  able  in  this  manner  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  them,  when  they  could  not  otherwise  be  seen. 

832«  The  estimation  of  the  distances  arid  magnitddes  of  objecU 
is  not  dependent  on  optical  principles  alone^  but  the  information  of' 
forded  In/  the  eye,  is  taken  in  connection  with  various  circumstances 
that  influence  the  mind  in  judging  of  these  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  we  judge  of  the  distance  of  an  object  by  the 
inclinatim  of  the  optic  axes,  which  is  greater  for  nearer  objects 
and  less  for  objects  more  remote.   But  beyond  a  certain  dis- 
tance, this  method  is  very  indeterminate,  since  great  intervals 
among  remote  objects  would  scarcely  affect  the  inclination  of 
these  axes.   In  the  second  place,  we  judge  of  distance  by  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  known  objects ;  as  when  a  ship  of  large 
size,  or  a  high  mountain,  appears  comparatively  small,  we  refer 
it  to  a  great  distance.   We  are  also  frequently  deceived  in  our 
estimate  of  distance  when  we  are  approaching  large  objects,  as 
a  great  city  or  a  loity  mountain :  we  fancy  they  are  nearer  than 
they  actually  are.    In  the  third  place,  we  estimate  the  distance 
of  objects  by  the  degree  of  distinctness  of  the  parts  or  brightness 
of  the  colors.    Thus,  a  smoky  mountain  is  referred  to  a  great 
distance  ;*  a  mountain  whose  sides  are  precipitous  and  bare,  (es- 
pecially where  the  rocks  have  a  new  and  fi^esh  appearance  in 
consequence  of  having  been  quarried  for  use,)  appears  nearer 
than  the  reality ;  vessels,  or  steamboats,  seen  through  a  mist  in 
the  night,  have  sometimes  run  foul  of  each  other,  being  supposed 
by  the  pilots  to  be  much  further  off,  in  consequence  of  the  indis- 
tinctness of  their  appearance.    In  the  fourth  place,  our  estimate 
of  distance  is  affected  by  the  number  of  intervening  objects. 
Hence,  distances  upon  uneven  ground  do  not  appear  so  great  as 
upon  a  plain;  for  the  valleys,  rivers,  and  other  objects  that  lie 
low,  are  many  of  them  lost  to  the  sight.   On  this  principle,  the 
breadth  of  a  river  appears  less  when  viewed  from  one  side  than 
from  the  center ;  a  ship  appears  nearer  than  the  truth  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  judge  of  distances  on  the  water ;  and  the  hori- 
zontal distance  of  the  sky  appears  much  greater  than  the  vertical 
distance,  whence  the  aerial  vault  does  not  present  the  appear- 


*  This  appearance  exhibits  the  true  color  of  the  atmosphere,  becoming  visible  ia 
consequence  of  the  extant  of  the  mediiun,  and  the  dark  groud  which  the  mpvatahk 
affiirds  upon  which  to  view  it 
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ance  of  a  hollow  hemisphere,  bat  of  sQch  a  hemisphere  mach 
flattened  in  the  zenith,  and  spread  oat  at  the  horizon. 

833.  A  similar  variety  of  circomstances  affects  oar  estimate 
of  the  magnitudes  of  bodies  seen  at  different  distances.  First, 
the  visual  angk^  that  is,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  object  at  the 
eye,  determines  the  size  of  objects  that  are  near ;  bat  it  is  scarce- 
ly any  gaide  tp  the  dimensions  of  remote  objects,  since  all  soch 
objects  subtend  angles  at  the  eye  comparatively  very  small. 
Thus,  on  this  principle,  a  fly,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  eye, 
would  appear  larger  than  a  ship  of  war  seen  at  some  distance 
on  the  water.  A  giant,  nine  feet  in  height,  thirty  feet  off,  would 
appear  no  Icirger  than  a  child  three  feet  high,  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet.  But  as  this  result  is  not  conformable  to  expe- 
rience, it  is  evident  that  we  must  have  means  of  judging  of  the 
magnitude  of  objects,  beside  that  derived  from  the  visual  angle. 
If  the  giant  were  to  remove  from  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from 
the  eye  to  that  of  thirty  feet,  his  image  on  the  retina  would  be 
only  one-third  as  long  as  before ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tance is  trebled,  and  the  sort  of  combination  that  takes  place  in 
us  of  the  two  impressions,  the  one  of  magnitude,  the  other  of  dis- 
tance, is  like  the  constant  product  of  two  quantities,  of  which 
one  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  other  diminishes ;  whence 
the  giant  would  appear  constantly  of  the  same  height,  at  what*^ 
ever  distance  from  us  he  was  seen.* 

834.  This  corrected  result,  however,  we  can  make  only  in  easeB 
where  we  are  familiar  with  the  actual  size  of  the  body.  When 
not  thus  familiar,  we  rely  too  much  on  the  visual  angle,  and  are 
dius  often  greatly  deceived.  A  speck  on  the  window  being  at 
the  instant  supposed  to  be  an  object  on  a  distant  eminence,  is 
magnified,  in  our  estimation,  into  a  body  of  extraordinary  size» 
(as  a  line  half  an  inch  long  into  a  May-pole ;)  or  distant  objects 
supposed  to  be  very  near,  appecur  of  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
size.  Secondly,  the  effect  of  contrast  is  visible  in  our  estimation 
of  the  magnitude^  of  bodies,  a  given  object  appearing  much  he* 
low  its  or£nary  size,  when  seen  by  the  side  of  those  of  very  great 
magnitude.  Men  quarrying  stone  at  the  base  of  a  high  moun^ 
tain,  sometimes  appear,  at  a  little  distance,  like  pigmies,  partly 
from  the  effect  of  contrast,  but  more,  perhaps,  from  the  impres- 
sion which  the  mountain  gives  us  of  their  being  nearer  than  they 
actually  are.  Thirdly,  objects  seen  at  an  angle  considerably 
above  or  below  us,  as  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  or  a  river  in 
a  deep  valley  seen  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  appear  greatly 
diminished.  In  these  cases,  since  there  are  no  intervening  ob- 
jects to  aid  us  in  estimating  the  distance,  we  estimate  it  too  low, 
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and  hence  (Art.  882)  the  object  appears  less  than  the  reality. 
Moreover,  being  seen  obliquely 9  its  apparent  dimensions  are  <fi- 
minished  on  this  account,  the  apparent  diameter  being  deter- 
mined by  the  line  into  which  the  object  is  projected  perpendica- 
lar  to  the  axis  of  vision.  Hence,  children  judge  much  less  ac» 
curately  both  of  distances  and  magnitudes  than  adults;  and 
bhnd  persons,  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  have  usually  displayed 
an  utter  inability  to  judge  of  these  particulars. 


CHAPTER  K.  . 

OF  MICROSCOPES. 

835.  The  Microscope  is  an  optical  instrttment^  designed  to  aid 
the  eye  in  the  inspection  of  minute  objects.* 

Telescc^es,  on  the  other  hand,  assist  the  eye  in  the  examina^ 
tion  of  distant  bodies.  These  two  instruments  have  probably 
more  than  any  other  extended  the  boundaries  of  human  thought, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  science  of  optics,  has  had  for  its  ultimate  object  their  im- 
provement and  perfection. 

With  the  hope  of  making  the  learner  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  microscope,  we  shall  begin  with  those  vari- 
eties of  the  instrument  which  are  the  most  simple  in  their  con- 
struction, and  successively  advance  to  others  of  a  more  compli- 
cated structure. 

886.  The  simplest  microscope  is  a  double  convex  lens.  This, 
it  is  well  known,  when  applied  to  small  objects,  as  the  letters  of 
a  book,  renders  them  larger  and  more  distinct.  Let  us  see  in 
what  manner  these  effects  are  produced.  When  an  object  is 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  we  finally  reach  a  point 
within  which  vision  begins  to  grow  imperfect.  That  point  is 
called  the  limit  of  distinct  vision.  Its  distance  from  the  eye  vap 
ries  a  little  in  dinerent  persons,  but  averages  (for  minute  objects) 
about  J7t?e  inches.  If  the  object  is  brought  nearer  than  this  dis- 
tance, the  rays  come  to  the  eye  too  diverging  for  the  lenses  of 
the  eye  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  soon  enough,  that  is,  so  as  to 
make  the  image  fall  exactly  on  the  retina.  Moreover,  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  bbject  meet  tSie 
eye  too  obliquely  to  be  brought  to  the  same  focus  with  those 
rays  which  meet  it  more  directly,  and  hence  contribute  only  to 
confuse  the  picture.  We  may  verify  these  remarks  by  bringing 
gradually  toward  the  eye  a  printed  page  with  small  letters. 


*  KtKpdi,  small,  ««ovcM,  to  tee. 
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When  the  letters  are  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  eye,  they 
are  blended  together,  and  nothing  is  seen  distinctly.  If  we  now 
make  a  pin-hole  through  a  piece  of  papei*t  (black  paper  is  pre- 
ferable,) and  look  at  the  same  letters  through  this,  we  find  them 
rendered  fam  more  distinct  than  before  at  nearer  distances,  and 
larger  than  ordinary.  Their  greater  distinctness  is  owing  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  obiique^rays  which,  not  being  brought  by 
the  eye  to  an  accurate,  focus  with  the  central  rays,  only  tend  to 
confuse  the  picture  formed  bv  the  latter. 

As  only  the  central  rays  or  each  pencil  can  enter  so  small  an 
orifice*  the  picture  is  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  axes  of  all  the 
pencils.  The  increased  magnitude  of  the  letters  is  owing  to  their 
being  seen  nearer  than  ordinary,  and  thus  under  a  greater  angle, 
an  increase  of  the  visual  angle  having  much  influence  in  our 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  near  objects,  though  it  ha.s  but  lit* 
«tle  influence  in  regard  to  remote  objects.  (Art.  833.) 

837.  A  convex  lens  acts  on  much  the  same  principle,  only  it 
is  still  more  effectual.  It  does  not  excltide  the  oblique  rays,  but 
it  diminishes  their  obliquity  so  much,  as  to  enable  the  eye  to 
bring  them  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  and  thus  to  make  them 
contribute  to  the  brightness  of  the  picture.  The  object  is  mag- 
nified as  before,  because  it  is  seen  nearer,  and  consequently  un- 
der a  larger  angle,  which  enables  minute  portions  to  be  distinct- 
ly recognized  by  the  eye,  which  were  before  invisible,  because 
they  did  not  occupy  ,  a  sufficient  space  on  the  retina.  The  pow- 
er of  a  lens  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  will  obviously  depend 
on  its  refractive  power ;  and  this  (supposing  the  material  of  which 
the  lens  is  made  to  remain  the  same)  will  depend  on  its  increas- 
ed sphericity,  and  diminished  focal  distance.  Lenses  of  the 
smallest  focal  distance,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  have 
the  greatest  magnifying  power,  and  spherules,  or  perfect  spheres, 
have  the  highest  magnifying  power  of  all.  When  the  radiant 
is  situated  in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  the  rays  go  out  parallel.  When 
thus  received  by  the  eye,  they  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  a 
focus  by  it,  and  of  forming  a  distinct  image.  Hence,  by  means 
of  a  lens,  an  object  may  be  seen  distinctly  when  it  is  exceeding- 
ly near  to  the  eye,  provided  it  be  situated  in  the  focus  oi^  the 
lens.  The  magnifying  power  of  a  lens,  therefore,  depends  on 
the  ratio  between  its  focal  distance  and  the  limit  of  distinct  vis- 
ion. The  latter  being  five  inches,  a  lens  whose  focal  distance  is 
one  inch,  by  bringing  the  object  five  times  nearer,  magnifies  its 
linear  dimensions  in  the  same  ratio,  and  its  superficial  dimen- 
sions in  the  ratio  of  the  square.  Thus  in  the  case  supposed,  an 
object  would  appear  five  times  as  long  and  broad,  and  have 
twenty-five  times  as  great  a  surface,  when  seen  through  the 
magnifier,  as  when  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Lenses  have  been 
made  capable  of  affording  a  distinct  image  of  very  minute  ob- 
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jeets,  when  their  fooal  distances  were  only  ^7  of  an  inch.  In 
this  case,  the  magnifying  power  would  be  •  ^»  which  is  as  1 
to  dOO,  or  as  1  to  90,000  in  surface. 

838«  When,  however,  an  object  is  so  near  to  the^eye,  a  very 
minute  space  covers  the  whole  iSeld  of  vision,  and  it  is  only  the 
minutest  objects,  or  the  smallest  p^trts  of  a  body,  that  are  visible 
in  such  microscopes.  The  extent  of  parts  seen  by  a  microscope 
is  called  the  field  of  view.  A  microscope  of  small  focal  distance 
has  a  proportionally  small  field  of  view.  Moreover,  since,  when 
the  object  is  so  near  to  the  lens,  the  rays  of  light  strike  the  lens 
extremely  diveiging,  only  the  central  rays  of  each  pencU  can  be 
brought  accurately  to  a  focus.  The  more  oblique  rays,  therefore, 
must  be  excluded  by  covering  up  all  but  the  central  portions  of 
the  lens,  by  which  means  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  dimin- 
ished. The  part  of  a  lens  through  which  the  light  is  admitted, 
is  called  its  aperturb.  The  aperture  of  a  lens  of  small  focal  dis- 
tance and  high  magnifying  powers,  must  of  necessity  be  small, 
and  one  of  the  principtU  difficulties  in  the  use  of  such  micro- 
scopes, is  the  want  of  sufficient  light.  Hence  microscopes  of 
difierent  focal  distances  are  required  for  different  purposes. 
Where  we  wish  to  view  a  lai^e  object  at  once,  we  must  use  a 
lens  which  has  a  large  field  of  view,  and  of  course  but  a  com- 
paratively small  magnifying  power.  Such  are  the  glasses  used 
by  watchmakers  and  other  artists.  Microscopes  which  magnify 
but  little,  yet  afibrd  a  large  field  of  view,  are  called  magniferx, 
or  magnifying  glasses.  Such  are  the  large  lenses  employed  for 
viewing  pictures.  But  for  inspecting  the  minute  parts  of  a  small 
insect,  we  require  a  much  higher  power ;  and,  the  object  being 
very  small,  a  large  field  of  view  is  not  necessary.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty to  be  obviated  is  the  want  of  light ;  and  this  evil  is  rem- 
edied, either  by  placing  the  object  in  the  sun,  or  by  condensing 
upon  it  a  still  stronger  light,  by  me)sins  of  apparatus  specially 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.* 

839.  Among  the  tnost  distinguished  achievements  of  philo- 
sophical artists,  in  our  own  times,  has  been  the  formation  of  mi- 
croscopes out  of  the  hardest  precious  gems,  especifdly  the  diamond 
and  the  sapvhire.  '  The  diamond  seems  to  unite  in  itself  al- 
most every  aesirable  quality  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  this  substance  is  distinguished  for  its  high  refractive 
powers,  its  index  of  refraction  being  2.439,  while  that  of  crown 
glass  is  only  1.530,  (Art.  748 ;)  hence  a  given  refracting,  and  of 
course  magnifying,  power  may  be  attained  with  a  lens  of  less 
curvature,  and  consequently  (Art.  761)  subject  to  less  spherical 

*  A  convenient  pocket  microecope  is  sometimes  fold  in  the  Bhops,  cmiwwting  of  a 
dtde  of  ivoTY  or  horn,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  in  which  are  set  three  or  four 
Wuea  of  diffittent  powen,  adapted  to  yuioqs  pqiposesr 
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aberration  than  glass  lenses  oi  the  same  power.  Indeed,  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  indistinotness  arising  from  spherical  aberration 
in  a  diamond  lens,  is  only  ^i^th  as  great  as  in  a  giaas  lens  of 
equivalent  power.  The  sapphire  has  analogous  properties,  as 
also  the  garnet;  and  pure  rock  crystal  (quartz)  is  much  es- 
teemed for  refracting  lei^s ;  but  some  of  the  pellucid  gems  are 
unsuitable  for  this  puq)ose  on  uccount  of  their  possessing  the 
property  of  double  refraction*  The  comparative  curvatures  and 
thicknesses  of  three  lenses  of  the  same  refracting  power,  made 
respectively  of  glass,  sapphire,  and  diamond,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  diagrams. 

Since,  moreover,  a  diap  F*-  293. 

raond  lens  admits  of  be-  ^^^^ 

ing  made  much  thinner  ^^^^^k      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

than  a  glass  lens  of  the  dSST 
same  power,  the  loss  of 

light  by  absorption  is  far  less,  and  the  brightness  of  the  image  is 
proportionally  augmented. 

840.  Another  distinguishing  and  valuable  property  of  the  dia- 
mond is,  that  it  combines  with  a  high  refractive,  a  low  dispersive 
power.  By  dispersive  power  is  meant  the  power  of  separating  the 
different  colored  rays,  that  is,  of  decomposing  common  tight  into  its 
prismatic  elements.  Diamond  lenses  are  naturally  nearly  achro- 
matic, or  afford  images  which  are  destitute  of  color.  But  while 
these  favorable  qualities  were  known  to  appertain  to  the  dia- 
mond, which,  taken  in  connection  with  its  great  transparency 
and  purity  of  structure,  were  observed  to  fit  it  admirably  for 
microscopes  of  great  magnifying  powers,  yet  the  extreme  hard- 
ness of  the  substance,  seemed  to  render  the  difficulty  of  grinding 
it  into  the  requisite  shape  almost  insuperable.  This  difficulty 
has,  however,  within  a  few  years,  been  completely  overcome  by 
Mr.  Pritchard,  an  eminent  English  artist,  who  has  constructed  a 
number  of  diamond  and  sapphire  microscopes,  whose  perform- 
ances have  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  different  magnifying  powers 
of  Pritchard's  sapphire  lenses,  corresponding  to  dlfierent  focal 
distances,  the  limit  of  distinct  vision  being  taken  at     of  an  inch. 
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841.  A  drop  of  transparent  liquor  may  be  easily  convMted  in- 
to a  magnifier,  constituting  a  Fluid  microscope.  The  simplest 
kind  of  fluid  microscope  is  formed  by  drilling  a  small  hole  in  a 
plate  of  brass  or  lead,  and  appl}ring  to  it  a  drop  of  water  from 
the  point  of  a  pin.  If  the  plate  be  hollowed  out  on  both  sides 
around  the  aperture,  the  water  will  spontaneously  assume  the 
shape  of  a  convex  lens.  Water,  however,  possessing  only  a 
comparatively  low  refracting  power,  (Art.  748,)  is  less  adapted 
to  t£is  purpose  than  several  other  fluids,  particularly  certain 
transparent  balsams  and  aromatic  oils.  Sulphuric  acid  md  cas- 
tor oil  answer  well,  but  turpentine  varnish  and  Canada  balsam 
are  preferred,  especially  because  as  they  dry  they  become  indu- 
rated, and  form  permanent  microscopes.  Instead  of  the  aper- 
ture in  a  metallic  plate  above  described,  a  small  plate  of  glass 
may  be  employed,  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  drop  the 
varnish  or  balsam  on  the  surface  <^  the  plate  ;  and  it  will  as- 
same  the  flgure  of  a  plano-convex  lens.  The  power  of  the  micro- 
scope may  be  varied  by  employing  a  larger  or  a  smaller  drop,  or 
by  sufiering  it  to  spreeul  itself  on  the  upper  or  on  the  under  sur- 
face, since  the  curvature  of  the  drop,  and  of  course  its  focal 
distance,  is  modified  by  each  of  these  circumstances. 

842.  The  Perspective  Glass,  which  is  used  for  viewing  pic- 
tures, afibrds  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  simple 
microscope.  It  consists  of  a  large  double  convex  lens  fixed  in  a 
frame  in  a  vertical  position,  from  the  top  of  which,  on  the  back 
side,  proceeds  a  plane  mirror,  which  is  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
with  the  horizon,  and  of  course  it  makes  the  same  angle  with 
the  lens.  Pictures  to  be  viewed  are  placed  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, (that  is,  with  the  top  toward  the  spectator,)  on  a  table  at 
the  foot  of  the  instrument.  The  mirror  being  set  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  horizon,  renders  horizontal  objects  erect  (Art  771.) 
Its  office,  therefore,  is  merely  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  picture  as  they  enter  the  lens,  causing 
them,  in  fact,  to  come  to  the  lens  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
do  were  the  mirror  removed  and  the  picture  set  up  in  a  vertical 
position,  parallel  to  the  lens,  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  equal  to 
the  lengtn  of  any  ray,  measured  from  the  picture  to  the  mirror 
and  from  the  mirror  to  the  lens.  (Art  729.)  Again,  in  order 
that  the  image  may  be  erect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  picture 
should  be  placed  with  its  top  toward  the  observer ;  for  since  the 
image  of  every  point  in  the  picture  is  just  as  far  behind  the  mir- 
ror as  the  point  is  before  it,  those  parts  of  the  picfure  which  are 
designed  to  occupy  the  highest  part  of  the  image  must  be  far- 
thest below  the  mirror.  This  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lovidng  diagram. 

AA,  a  convex  lens  fixed  vertically  in  a  frame. 

BB,  a  plane  mirrcnr  making  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  45®. 
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Cf  an  object  placed  horizontally  upm  the  table,  the  upper 
part  being  toward  the  observer. 

The  object  will  be  reflected  by  the  mirror  into  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  its  rays  will,  therefore,  fall  on  the  lens  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  were  no  mirror  Fig.  394. 

employed,  and  the  object  were  situated 
perpendicularly  behind  the  lens,  at  a 
distance  from  it  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  distances  from  the  object  to  the 
mirror,  and  from  the  mirror  to  the  lens. 
Consequently,  if  the  distance  of  C 
from  the  lens  be  equal  to  the  focal  dis- 
tance  of  the  lens,  the  rays  will  come 
to  the  eye  parallel,  and  a  distinct  and 
magnified  image  will  be  formed.  If 
the  distance  be  greater  than  the  focus, 
[as  it  may  be  rendered  by  depressing 
"  to  a  lower  level,)  then  the  ray»  will 
come  to  the  eye  converging,  and  the 
image  will  be  more  magnified  but  less 
distinct  If  the  distance  of  C  be  less 
than  the  focus,  the  image  will  be  less 
magnified,  but  it  will  be  distinct  with- 
in certain  limits.  The  reasons  of  these  several  modifications, 
will  be  evident  by  refiecting  on  principles  already  expounded. 
(Art.  754.) 

When  the  glass  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  picture  executed 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  various  parts  are  ex- 
hibited in  their  natural  positions,  and  at  their  relative  dis- 
tances, so  as  greatly  to  improve  the  view.  The  greater  distinct- 
ness of  the  parts  and  more  natural  distribution  of  light  and  shade 
than  what  attends  the  naked  view,  is  owing  not  only  to  the  in- 
creased magnitude  and  to  the  greater  quantity  of  the  light  emit- 
ted from  the  picture  which  is  collected  by  the  lens  and  conveyed 
to  the  eye,  but  also  tg  the  separation  of  this  portion  of  light  from 
that  which  proceeds  from  various  other  objects.  The  lens  both 
convejrs  more  of  the  light  of  the  picture  to  the  eye  than  would 
otherwise  reach  it,  and  conveys  it  unmingled  with  extraneous 
light.  The  importcuice  of  the  latter  circumstance  is  manifested 
even  by  looking  at  the  picture  through  an  open  tube,  or  through 
the  hand  so  curved  as  to  form  a  tube. 


843.  The  microscopes  hitherto  examined  are  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  be  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  object  to  be 
viewed,  the  latter  being  placed  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of 
the  lens,  or  a  little  nearer  to  the  lens  than  that  focus,  so  that  the 
rays  of  the  same  pencil  may  come  to  the  eve  either  parallel  or 
with  so  small  a  degree  of  divergency,  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye 
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shall  be  competent  to  make  them  convei^e  and  fonn  an  image 
on  the  retina.  In  this  case,  as  the  rays  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
same  manner  as  rays  from  larger  objects,  at  a  greater  distance* 
seen  without  the  aid  of  a  lens,  the  position  of  the  object  is  not 
changed,  that  is,  it  is  seen  erect  Single  microscopes,  however, 
are  sJso  employed  to  form  a  magnified  image  on  a  wall  or  screen, 
which  is  seen  by  the  eye  instead  of  the  object  itself.  Two  cele- 
brated instruments,  the  Magic  Lantern  and  the  Solar  Microsccqpe, 
magnify  their  objects  in  this  manner,  in  the  construction  of  which, 
the  principles  under  review  are  happily  exemplified. 
■  / 

844.  From  what  has  been  already  learned  respecting  lenses^ 
the  following  points  will  be  readily  comprehended,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  a  recapitulation  of  principles  already  explained  and 
demonstrated. 

If,  in  a  dark  room,  we  place  before  a  convex  lens  any  lumin- 
ous object,  as  a  candle,  we  shall  observe  the  following  phenom- 
ena.   (See  Art.  754.) 

1.  If  the  radiant  be  placed  nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  focus, 
since  the  rays  will  go  out  diverging,  no  image  will  be  formed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lens. 

3.  Even  when  the  radiant  is  in  the  focus,  so  that  the  rays  go 
out  parallel,  they  never  meet  in  a  focus,  and  of  course  never 
form  an  image.* 

3.  But  when  the  radiant  is  further  froin  the  lens  than  its  focus, 
the  rays  converge  on  the  other  side,  those  of  esLch  pencil  which 
proceed  from  the  same  point  in  the  object,  being  accurately 
united  in  one  point  of  the  image,  and  occupying  that  point  alone, 
without  the  interference  of  rays  from  any  other  point 

4.  The  axes  of  the  rays  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  object 
cross  each  other  in  the  center  of  the  lens.  Hence,  they  form  an 
image  inverted  with  respect  to  the  object ;  and  although  the  rays 
which  make  up  any  individual  pencil  are  made  to  converge  by 
the  lens«  yet  the  axes  (which  determine  the  magnitude  <^  the 
picture)  cUverge  from  each  other  after  cro^ng  at  the  center  of 
the  lens,  and  hence  the  image  is  greater  in  proportion  as  it  is 
formed  at  a  greater  distance  fW>m  the  lens.  When  the  object  is 
only  a  little  further  off  from  the  lens  than  its  focus,  the  image  is 
thrown  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  proportionally  magnified.  As 
the  object  is  separated  further  from  the  lens,  (which  may  be  ef« 
fected  either  by  withdrawing  the  object  from  the  lens  or  the  lens 
from  the  object,)  the  image  is  formed  at  a  less  distance,  and  is  of 
a  diameter  proportionally  less.  (See  Art.  760.)  Suppose  now 
that  we  employ  a  magnifier  of^  so  small  focal  distance,  that  when 
the  object  is  placed  within  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  lens,  the 
image  is  formed  on  the  other  side  upon  a  screen  or  wall,  at  the 

*  It  will  be  remarked,  that  when  the  single  oiioRweope  is  nied  mt  an  eje-glaaaitbi 
eye  Kself  bria^  the  parallel  rays  to  a  fooas  and  forms  the  image. 
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distance  of  twenty  feet ;  the  ol]^ct  will  be  magnified  in  the  ra- 
tio of  ^7  to  (20  X 12=)  240  ;  that  is,  the  image  will  be  2,400  times 
greater  than  the  object  in  diameter,  and  5,100 flOO  times  greater 
in  surface.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  nothing  more  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  form  magnified  images  of  objects,  than  a 
dark  room«  a  convex  lens,  and  a  screen  or  wall  for  the  reception 
of  the  picture.  It  must  be  remariced,  however,  that  when  the 
light  which  proceeds  from  the  object  is  diffused  over  so  great  a 
space,  its  intensity  must  be  greatly  diminished,  so  as  to  be  either 
incapable  of  affording  a  picture  which  shall  be  visible  at  all,  or 
at  least  sufliciently  bright  for  the  purposes  of  flistinct  vi^on. 
This  difficulty  is  remedied  by  illuminating  the  ohjikt ;  and  it  is 
for  this  purpose  that  most  of  the  contrivances  employed  in  the 
magic  lantern  and  solar  microscope  are  designed. 

845.  The  Magic  Lantern  consists  of  a  large  tin  canister,  either 
cylindrical  or  cubical  in  its  figure,  having  an  opening  near  the 
bottom  into  which  air  may  enter  freely  to  supply  the  lamp,  and 
a  chimney  proceeding  from  the  top,  and  bent  over  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  light  of  the  lamp  from  shining  into  the  room.  The  lan- 
tern has  a  door  in  the  side,  which  shuts  close,  the  object  being 
throughout  to  prevent  any  light  from  escaping  into  the  room, 
except  what  attends  the  picture.  The  room  itself  is  made  as 
dark  as  possible ;  or,  what  is  better,  the  experiments  are  per- 
formed by  night.   In  front  of  the  lantern  is  nxed  a  large  tube. 


Fig.  295. 


at  the  open  end  of  which  is  placed  the  magnifying  lens.  In  the 
same  tube,  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  somewhat  greater  than 
the  foc^  distance,  the  object  is  introduced,  which  is  usually 
some  figure  painted  on  glass  in  transparent  colors,  the  other 
parts  of  the  glass  being  blackened  so  that  no  light  can  pass 
through  except  that  which  falls  on  the  object  and  illnminates  it, 
by  which  means  we  shall  have  a  luminous  image  projected  on  a 
black  ground.  For  illuminating  the  object,  an  argand  lamp  is 
placed  near  the  center  of  the  lantern,  the  light  of  which  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  object  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  means  of  a 
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thick  lens,  usually  plano-convex,  so  situated  between  the  lamp 
and  the  object  that  the  rays  which  diverge  from  the  lamp  shall 
be  collected  and  condensed  upon  the  object ;  and,  secondly,  by 
means  of  a  concave  reflector,  situated  behind  the  lamp,  which 
serves  a  similar  purpose. 

A,  the  magnifjring  lens. 

B,  the  object,  introduced  through  an  opening  in  the  tube. 

C,  the  condensing  lens. 

D,  the  lamp. 

E,  the  concave  mirror. 

F,  the  ima|e  thrown  on  a  screen,  or  a  white  wall,  in  a  dark 
room.  * 

a,  a  thumb-piece,  by  which  the  magnifier  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach the  object  or  to  recede  from  it,  and  thus  the  image  be 
thrown  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the  magnitude 
required.  As  the  image  is  inverted  with  reject  to  the  object, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the  object  itself  in  an  inverted 
position,  and  the  image  will  be  erect. 

The  objects  employed  in  the  Magic  Lantern  are  very  various, 
consisting  of  figures  of  men  and  animals ;  of  caricatures ;  of 
representations  of  the  passions ;  of  landscapes  ;  and  of  astro- 
nomical diagrams.  When  the  last  are  employed,  this  apparatus 
becomes  subservient  to  a  useful  purpose  in  teaching  aistronomy, 
and  is  frequently  so  employed  by  popular  lecturers  on  that  8ub> 
ject. 

846.  The  Solar  Microscope  does  not  difier  in  principle  from 
the  Mcigic  Lantern,  only  the  object  is  illuminated  by  th^  concen- 
trated light  of  the  sun  instead  of  that  of  a  lamp.*  And  sinee  a 
powerful  illumination  may  thus  be  efiected  upon  minute  objects 
placed  before  a  magnifier  of  great  power,  the  solar  microscope 
is  usually  employed  to  form  very  enlarged  images  of  the  most 
minute  substances,  as  the  smallest  insects,  the  most  delicate  parts 
of  plants,  and  other  attenuated  objects  of  natural  history.  For 
magnifiers  several  of  difierent  focal  distances  are  employed,  va- 
rying from  an  inch  to  the  tV  ^  tV  of  an  inch,  it  being  understood 
that  those  of  the  shortest  focus  and  greatest  magnifying  powers 
can  be  used  only  for  the  minutest  objects,  since,  when  bodies  of 
a  larger  size  are  brought  so  near  a  small  lens,  their  light  strikes 
the  lens  too  obliquely  to  be  transmitted  through  it  The  magni- 
fying lens  is  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  a  tube  and  the  object  placed 
near  its  focus,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  magic  lan- 
tern ;  but  instead  of  the  body  of  the  lantern,  (which  contains 
the  illuminating  apparatus,)  a  mirror,  about  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  is  attached  to  the 

*  The  oxy-hydrogen  niicroBcope  haa  recently  been  subetituted  for  the  lolar,  the  in- 
tense flame  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  water,  being 
used  instead  of  the  sun's  light 
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other  end  of  the  tnbe.  This  mirror  is  thrust  through  an  opening 
in  the  window  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  and  th^  mouth  of  the  tube 
to  which  it  is  fixed  is  secured  firmly  to  the  shutter,  so  that  the 
mirror  is  on  the  outside,  and  the  tube  with  its  lenses  is  on  the 
inside  of  the  shutter.  By  means  of  adjusting  screws,  the  mirror 
is  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  sun's  rays  into  the  tube, 
where  they  are  received  by  one  or  more  of  the  lenses  called  cmv- 
densers^  which  collect  them  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  ob- 
ject, which  thus  becomes  highly  illuminated,  and  capable  of  af- 
fording an  image  sufiiciently  bright  and  distinct,  though  magni- 
fied many  thousands  or  even  millions  of  times.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  magnitude  of  the  image  depends  here,  as  in  other 
cases  of  the  simple  microscope,  upon  the  ratio  between  the  dis- 
tances of  the  object  and  the  image  from  the  center  of  the  mag- 
nifier. If,  for  example,  the  object  be  within  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
of  the  lens,  and  the  image  be  thirty  feet,  or  three  hundred  and 
sixty  inches  from  it,  then  the  image  will  be  360x10=3600  times 
as  large  as  the  object  in  diameter,  and  (3600)^=12,960,000  times 
in  surface.  With  a  given  lens,  the  size  of  the  image  depends 
wholly  on  the  distance  to  which  it  is  thrown  ;  that  is,  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  wall  or  screen  where  it  is  formed. 

847.  When  the  solar  microscope  is  well  constructed,  it  affords 
the  most  wonderful  results,  and  greatly  enlarges  our  conceptions 
of  the  delicacy,  perfection,  and  subtilty  of  the  works  of  nature. 
In  inspecting  vegetables,  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  regularity 
and  beauty  which  characterizes  the  texture  and  intricate  struc- 
ture of  plants  and  flowers.  The  most  delicate  fibres  of  a  leaf, 
the  pores  through  which  the  vegetable  fluids  circulate,  the  downy 
covering  of  plants  and  foliage,  as  of  certain  mosses,  which  is  too 
minute  to  discloQe  its  figure  to  the  naked  eye, — objects  of  this 
kind,  when  expanded  under  the  solar  microscope,  astonish  and 
delight  us  by  the  symmetry  of  their  structure.  Their  appropri- 
ate colors  are  not  so  well  exhibited  by  this  instrument,  as  by 
some  other  forms  of  the  microscope  to  be  described  hereafter. 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  solar  microscope  extends  the  range 
of  vision  in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  and  instructive.  The 
minutest  insects  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  exhibited  to  us  as 
animals  of  the  largest  size,  and  often  of  monstrous  shapes,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  their  parts  and  apparent  disproportion  ;  and 
animalcules,  or  those  members  of  the  animal  creation  which  are 
too  minute  to  be  seen  at  all  by  the  naked  eye,  are  suddenly 
brought  into  life  in  countless  numbers.  The  forms,  the  motions, 
and  the  habits  of  these  beings,  cire  among  the  most  curious  reve- 
lations of  the  solar  microscope.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  may 
be  seen  in  the  fins  of  fishes  and  other  transparent  parts  of  ani- 
mals, presenting  a  very  curious  and  interesting  spectacle.  The 
crystallization  of  salts^  which  may  be  exhibited  while  the  crystals 
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are  forming  and  arranging  themselves,  (as  many  of  do 
with  great  precision  and  synmietry,)  is  among  the  finest  repre- 
sentations of  this  instrument. 

Since  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  object,  it  will  of 
course  be  understood,  that  only  such'  objects  as  are  transparent 
can  be  employed  in  the  manner  already  described.  In  some  va^ 
rieties  of  the  solar  microscope,  there  are  special  contrivances 
for  exhibiting  opake  objects  by  means  of  reflected  light. 

848.  If  we  form  an  image  of  an  object  with  Kg.  S96. 
the  single  microscope,  (as  is  done  in  the  magic 
lantern  and  solar  microscope,)  when  that  im- 
age is  not  too  large,  we  may  obviously  apply 
to  it  a  magnifier,  as  we  would  to  an  original 
object  of  the  same  si^e.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  compound  microscope. 

The  Compound  Microscope  consists  of  at  least 
two  convex  lenses,  one  of  which,  called  the 
otject'glass,  is  used  to  form  an  enlarged  infage 
,  of  the  object,  and  the  other,  called  the  eye- 
glass^ is  used  to  magnify  the  image  still  fur- 
ther. 

Thus,  let  ab,  (Fig.  296,)  be  the  object,  be- 
ing placed  a  little  further  from  the  object- 
glass,  cd,  than  the  principal  focus,  then  the 
rays  of  light  emanating  from  it  will  be  col- 
lected on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  and  form  an  image,  gh, 
whose  diameter  is  as  much  larger  than  that  of  the  object  as  its 
distance  from  the  lens  is  greater.  (Art.  760.)  Let  ef  be  the 
eye-glass,  which  must  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  im- 
age, that  the  latter  shall  be  in  the  focus  of  parallel  ra}^ ;  then 
the  rays  proceeding  from  the  image  will  go  out  parallel,*  and 
come  to  the  eye,  situated  behind  the  glass,  in  a'  state  favorable 
for  distinct  vision. 


849.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  Compound  Microscope  is 
estimated  as  follows.  First,  the  diameter  of  the  image  will  be 
to  that  of  the  object  as  their  respective  distances  from  the  lens. 
Secondly,  the  image  is  magnified  by  the  eye-glass  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  single  microscope,  (Art.  376,)  namely,  in  the 
ratio  of  its  focal  distance  to  the  limit  of  distinct  vision.  Thus, 
suppose  the  image  is  formed  at  ten  times  the  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  it  will  of  course  be  magnified  ten  times.    Again,  suppose 


*  It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  that  it  is  only  the  raya  of  each 
individual  pencil  that  are  parallel ;  that  is,  those  rays  which  come  from  the  same 
point  in  the  object.  The  rays  of  different  pencils  may  cross  each  other  varioualy^  and 
the  different  pencils  may  converge  or  diverge  among  themselves ;  still*  if  the  rajB  of 
each  pencil  are  parallel  to  uue  another,  tlie  vision  will  be  distinct 
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the  eye-glass  has  a  focal  distance  of  one  inch^  the  limit  of  dis- 
tinct vision  being  five  inches ;  the  image  will  be  farther  magni- 
fied five  times ;  by  both  glasses,  therefore,  the  object  will  be  mag- 
nified fifty  times.  If  the  first  ratio  be  that  of  one  to  one  hundred, 
then  the  instrument  will  magnify  the  linear  dimensions  five  hun- 
dred times,  and  the  surface  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times. 
From  this  double  magnifying  process,  it  might  be  supposed  that, 
by  means  of  the  compound  microscope,  it  would  be  easy  to  at- 
tain a  much  higher  magnifying  power  Uian  by  the  single  micro- 
scope ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
form  an  image  of  a  size  beyond  certain  moderate  limits,  without 
making  it  too  large  for  the  eye-glass  to  cover ;  or,  if  an  eye-glass 
of  very  large  field  of  view  be  emploved,  its  focal  distance  must 
be  great,  and  consequently  its  magnifying  power  small  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  employ  so  high  a  magnifier  for  oiur  object- 
glass  as  we  mav  apply  to  the  naked  eye,  and  we  can  employ  only 
a  microscope  oi  still  inferior  power  for  our  eye-glass. 

850.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  using  a  large  eye-glass  to 
view  the  magnified  image,  compound  microscopes  require  to  have 
the  tube  which  contains  the  glasses  larger  toward  the  eye-glass 
than  toward  the  object-glass.  Sometimes  the  magnifiers  are 
contained  in  a  box  of  pyramidal  shape,  the  reason  of  which  is 
obvious.  Of  the  latter  figure  is  the  Lucemal  Microscope^  a  va- 
riety of  the  compound  microscope,  which  admits  of  being  used 
with  the  light  of  a  lamp  instead  of  dav  light,  and  is  fbrnished 
with  a  refiector  and  a  condensing  lens,  by  one  or  the  other  of 
which  the  light  of  the  lamp  may  be  concentrated  upon  the  object. 
The  lucemal  microscope  is  furnished  with  a  piece  of  ground 
glass,  upon  which  the  image  may  be  received  as  upon  a  screen. 
The  object  being  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  and  the  image  being 
seen  in  a  dark  room,  this  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for 
drawing  insects,  flowers,  &c.  Although  the  compound  does  not 
possess  higher  magnifying  powers  than  the  simple  microscope, 
yet  it  commands  a  much  greater  field  of  view.  We  view  the 
image  with  the  eye-glass  in  the  same  manner  as  we  view  the  ob- 
ject with  a  single  microscope  ;  but  having  already  a  magnified 
representation  of  the  object,  we  have  no  occasion  to  apply  to  the 
eye  so  high  a  magnifier,  and  therefore  we  may  employ  one  of 
greater  focal  distance,  which  consequently  takes  in  a  greater  field 
of  view.  The  field  of  view  is  still  further  improved  in  some 
compound  microscopes  by  interposing  a  field^glass^  which  is  a 
convex  lens,  introduced  between  the  eye-glass  and  the  place  of 
the  image,  and  near  the  latter,  (as  a  little  above  g-A,  Fig.  296,) 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  diveigency  of  the  pencils 
of  rays,  and  thus  to  bring  into  the  range  of  the  eye-glass 
those  pencils,  which  would  otherwise  diverge  too  much  to 
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fall  within  it.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  the  cornea  per- 
forms a  similar  office  for  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  (Art. 
823.) 

851.  Instead  of  employing  a  convex  lens  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  image  of  the  object,  we  may  use  a  concaye  mim^  for 
the  same  purpose.  On  this  principle  are  constructed  Reflectdtg 
Microscopes.  The  object  being  placed  before  the  mirror,  at  a 
distance  a  little  greater  than  the  focal  distance,  a  magnified  image 
will  be  formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  center,  as  in  Fig.  257.  To 
this  image  we  may  obviously  ^pply  an  eye-glass,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  common  compound  microscope.  Reflecting  mi- 
croscopes are  supposed  to  have  some  advantage  over  the  refract- 
ing, but  they  have  not  come  into  general  use.  By  making  the  con- 
cave reflector  of  a  parabolic  figure,  sphericf^l  aberration  is  pre- 
vented«  and  reflectors  are  not  liable,  like  lenses,  to  form  colored 
images  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  light  into  its 

rismatic  rays,  called  chromatic  aberration.  These  difficulties, 
owever,  when  they  occur,  admit  of  being  obviated  by  peculiar 
contrivances,  which  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  con- 
nection with  telescopes. 

852.  Dr.  Brewster  gives  the  following  rules  for  making  mi- 
croscopic observations. 

1.  The  eye  should  be  protected  from  all  extraneous  light,  and 
should  not  receive  any  of  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  illu- 
minating body,  excepting  what  is  transmitted  through,  or  is  re- 
flected from,  the  object. 

2.  Delicate  observations  should  not  be  made  when  the  fluid 
which  lubricates  the  cornea  is  in  a  viscid  state, 

8.  The  best  position  for  microscopical  observations,  is  when 
the  observer  is  lying  horizontally  on  his  back.  This  arises 
from  the  perfect  stability  of  his  head,  and  from  the  equality  of 
the  lubricating  film  of  fluid  which  covers  the  cornea.  The 
worst  of  all  positions  is  that  in  which  we  look  downward  ver- 
tically. 

4.  If  we  stand  straight  up  and  look  horizontally,  paraJlel  mark- 
ings or  lines  will  be  seen  most  perfectly  when  their  direction  is 
vertical ;  viz.  the  direction  in  which  the  lubricating  fluid  descends 
over  the  cornea. 

5.  Every  part  of  the  object  should  be  excluded  except  that 
which  is  under  immediate  observation. 

6.  The  light  which  illuminates  the  object,  should  have  a  very 
small  diameter.  In  the  daytime  it  should  be  a  single  hole  in  the 
window  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  at  night  an  aperture 
placed  before  an  argand  lamp. 

7.  In  all  cases,  particularly  when  high  powers  are  used«  the 
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natoral  diameter  of  the  illuminating  light  should  be  diminished, 
and  its  intensity  increased,  by  optical  contrivances.* 

The  microscope  is  sometimes  employed  to  form  images  for  the 
purposes  of  drawing.  In  this  manner  landscapes  are  represent- 
ed»  objects  of  natural  history  are  delineated,  and  artificial  pic- 
tures are  reduced  and  copied.  The  two  instruments  particularly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  are  the  Portable  Camera  Obscura  and 
the  Camera  Lucida. 

653.  The  Portable  CABfERA  Obscura,  which  is  used  for  delin* 
eating  landscapes,  and  much  more  of  late  for  taking  likenesses  by 
the  Daguerreotype  process,  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  (answering 
to  the  dark  chamber.  Art.  818,)  with  which  is  connected  a  convex 
lens,  so  exposed  to  the  landscape  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  various  objects  in  it,  and  form  a  picture  of  them  on  a 
screen  placed  within  the  box  at  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 
Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  instrument,  of  which  there 
are  several  different  forms.  The  following  diagram  represents 
a  common  convenient  form. 

ABCD,  (Fig.  297,)  a  box  usually  made 
of  thin  pieces  of  mahogany. 

ad^  a  plano-convex  lens,  this  form  being 
preferred  because  it  has  less  aberration 
than  a  double  convex.    (Art.  762.) 

ED,  a  plane  mirror,  turning  on  a  hinge 
at  D,  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  low- 
ered, so  as  to  admit  more  or  less  of  the 
landscape. 

Ac,  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  covered  vrith 
a  sheet  of  fine  white  paper,  and  bent  so 
as  to  form  a  concave  screen,  and  placed 
at  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  A  cast- 
ing of  stucco,  of  the  figure  of  a  concave 
portion  of  a  sphere,  affords  the  most  per- 
fect picture.  A  B 

The  rays  of  light  from  external  objects,  falling  upon  the  mir- 
ror ED,  are  conveyed  to  the  lens  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
they  came  directly  from  objects  at  the  same  distance  behind  the 
mirror.  Passing  through  the  lens,  they  are  brought  to  a  focus, 
and  form  a  picture  of  the  landscape  on  the  screen,  which  may 
be  viewed  by  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  box  at  F,  and  may 
be  copied  by  a  hand  introduced  into  the  box  by  an  opening  be- 
low. 

Although  the  image  is  inverted  with  respect  to  the  objects,  yet 
as  the  spectator,  in  looking  into  the  box,  stands  with  his  back  to 
the  landscape,  the  picture  appears  erect. 


•  Brewster's  Optics,  345. 
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854.  The  Caxsba  Lucida  ui  an  iivitrument  of  more  recest  ari- 
gin»  having  been  invented  by  the  lale  Dr.  WoUaston.  It  eonmsiA 
of  a  prism  so  contrived  that  its  surfaces,  by  dieir  reflecting  pH>p- 
erties,*  give  the  proper  direction  to  the  rays  of  light,  and  finally 
project  an  image  of  the  object  in  a  convenient  position  for  copy- 
ing, as  is  represented  in  the  following  diagram. 

ABCD,  (Fig.  298,)  is  a 
glass  prism,  having  the  an- 
gle at  A  90^,  the  angle  at 
D  67i«,  the  angle  at  C 
185**.  In  taking  an  obser- 
vation the  prism  is  set  with 
the  side  AD  parallel  to  the 
object  M.  A  ray  of  light 
ND,  falling  perpendicular- 
ly upon  AD,  suffers  no  re- 
fraction, but  proceeds  on  to 
the  .second  surface  DC, 
where  it  makes  with  DC 
an  angle  of  2?i®,  (the  com- 

Slement  of  the  angle  at  D.) 
f  course  the  angle  CGH  is  22J°,  and  these  two  angles,  sub- 
tracted from  180°,  leave  NGH=135®.  Again,  since  GCH=135®, 
and  CGH=22i«,  therefore  CHG  and  BHE  each  equal  22l«,  and 
therefore  GHE=185«.  Produce  NG  till  it  meets  HM'  in  I ;  then 
the  angles  IGH  and  IHG  will  be  severally  45®,  and  consequently 
HIG  (which  is  the  angle  made  by  the  incident  and  emergent 
rays)  will  be  90*^.  Therefore,  the  perpendicular  object,  MN,  will 
appear  to  the  eye  on  a  horizontal  plane  at  M',  as  far  behind  the 
reflecting  surface  as  M  is  before  it  (Art.  729.)  Now  if  the 
prism  is  so  formed,  that  the  emergent  rays  shall  be  very  near  the 
angulsgr  point  B,  the  eye  situated  at  E  may  take  in  at  once  the 
image  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is  projected,  seeing  tlve  former 
through  the  prism  and  the  latter  by  direct  vision ;  and  thus  the 
image  may  be  very  perfectly  sketched.  This  beautiful  instru^ 
ment  is  usually  mounted  in  a  case,  and  has  various  appendages, 
which  severally  contribute  to  its  utility,  but  we  aim  only  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  its  principle,^ 


*  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  following  illustration,  that  the  rays  of  light  strike  the 
■orfaces  of  the  prism  at  such  an  angle  as  to  undergo  total  reflexion.    (Art.  748.) 

t  For  a  more  extended  description  of  the  Camera  Loei^,  see  NichidBoii^  FUL 
JouniAl,  and  Tilloch's  Phil.  Magazine,  for  1807. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OF  TELESCOPES. 


855.  Thb  Telescope  is  <m  optical  instrument^  designed  to  aid  the 
eye  in  viewing  distant  objects.* 

The  constraction  of  this  noblest  of  instruments,  in  its  different 
forms,  involves' the  application  of  all  the  leading  principles  of  the 
science  of  Optics.  The  study  of  the  Telescope  is  therefore  the 
study  of  the  science,  and  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  principled 
involved  in  it,  will  serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  useful 
principles  of  Optics.  The  advantage  which  the  student  will  de- 
rive from  reviewing  these  points,  as  exemplified  in  their  appli- 
cation,  will  justify  us  in  bringing  up  distinctly  to  view  various 
principles  already  unfolded. 

856.  The  leading  principle  of  the  Telescope  may  be  thus 
enunciated :  t 

By  means  of  either  a  convex  lens^  or  a  concave  mirror,  cm  image 


frdht  end,  or  the  end  which  is  directed  toward  the  object,  (which 
we  will  suppose  to  be  the  moon,)  is  inserted  a  convex  lens  L, 
which  receives  the  rays  of  light  from  the  moon,  and  collects 
them  into  the  focus  a,  forming  an  image  of  the  moon.  This 
image  is  viewed  by  a  magnifier  attached  to  the  end  BC. 


The  most  general  division  of  the  instrument  is  into  Refracting 
and  Reflecting  Telescopes :  of  which  the  former  produce  their 
image  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  and  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
concave  mirror.  The  instrument,  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied,  receives  the  farther  denominations  of  the  Astro- 
nomical and  the  Terrestrial  Telescope ;  and  also  telescopes  are 


Fig.  299. 


•  T»A<y  mt  a  diiUmee,  mim,  to  fMw 
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named  after  their  several  inventors,  Galileo's,  NewUm's,  Grego- 
ry's, Herschel's,  dec. 


857.  We  begin  wilii  this  variety  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
simple,  and  because,  in  connection  with  it,  we  may  conveniently 
studv  the  theory  of  the  instrument  at  large. 

The  Astronomical  Telescope  has  essentially  but  two  glasses : 
these  are  usually  fixed  in  a  tube  of  brass,  one  at  one  end,  and  the 
other  at  ihe  other  end.  The  glass  at  the  end  of  the  tube  which 
is  directed  to  the  olgect,  is  called  the  otject-gkm  ;  and  that  at 
the  end  to  which  the  eye  is  applied,  is  called  the  eye-glass.  The 
object-glass  is  a  ccmvex  lens  which  forms  an  image  of  a  distant 
object,  as  a  star,  in  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  the  eye*glasi 
is  a  microscope  with  which  we  view  the  image,  at  a  xlistence 
equal  to  its  focus  of  parallel  rays.  Of  course,  t£e  distance  of  the 
two  glasses  from  each  other  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  dieir  focal 
distances.   See  the  annexed  figure. 


MN,  object-glass. 
PQ,  eye-glass. 

A'D',  AD,  A"D",  parallel  rays  from  the  top  of  the  object 
BD',  BD,  B'D",      "  "         center  da 

CD  ,  CD,  CD u      u     u  da 
6a,  inverted  image  formed  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays. 
6PF,  a  pencil  of  rays,  proceedhig  from  the  top  of  the  image 
to  the  eye-glass,  and  rendered  parsdleL 
cKF,  a  similar  pencil  from  the  center. 
aQF,      do.  from  the  bottom. 

F,  point  where  the  different  pencils  cross  the  axis. 

858.  In  this  instrument  we  observe  a  striking  resemblanee  to 
the  Compound  Microscope.  (Fig.  296.)  In  the  microscope, 
however,  since  the  object  is  nearer  than  the  image,  the  image  is 
greater  than  the  object ;  but  in  the  telescope,  since  the  object  is 
removed  to  a  great  distance,  the  image  is  formed  much  nearer 
to  the  lens  than  the  object,  and  is  proportionally  smaller.  Hence, 
compound  microscopes  have  their  tubes  enlarged  in  diameter  to- 
ward the  eye-glass,  while  telescopes  have  their  tubes  diminished 
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in  that  direction.  Since  the  vertical  ai^es  at  D>  subtended  on 
the  one  side  by  the  object*  and  on  the  other  by  the  imagCt  are 
equal,  were  the  eye  situated  at  the  center  of  the  object-glass,  it 
-would  see  the  object  and  the  image  under  the  same  visual  angle, 
and,  consequently*  both  would  appear  of  the  same  magnitude. 
Moreover,  were  the  eye  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
inu^e  on  the  other  side  of  it,  it  would  be  apparently  of  the  same 
size  as  before,  and  therefore  of  the  same  apparent  diameter  as 
the  object  But  by  means  of  a  microscope,  such  as  the  eye-glass 
in  fact  is,  we  may  view  it  at  a  much  nearer  distance,  and  of 
course  magnify  it  to  any  extent,  as  was  fully  shown  in  explain- 
ing the  principles  of  the  simple  microscope.  (Art.  837.)  Hence 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  depends  on  the  ratio  be* 
tween  the  focal  distances  of  the  objectrglass  and  the  eye-glass. 
If,  as  in  the  figure,  the  common  focus  is  ten  times  nearer  the  eye- 
glass than  the*  object-glass,  the  instrument  will  magnify  ten 
times ;  if  one  hundred  times  nearer,  one  hundred  times ;  and  so 
in  all  other  cases.  Hence  we  may  increase  the  magnifying  pow- 
er of  the  instrument,  either  by  employing  an  object-glass  of  very 
small  curvature,  which  throws  its  image  to  a  great  distance,  or 
an  eye-glass  of  high  curvature  and  small  focal  distance.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  object-glass  has  a  focal  distance  of  forty 
feet,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  inches,  and  the  eye-glass  has  a 
focal  distance  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  then  the  magnifying  pow- 
er of  this  instrument  would  be  four  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
in  diameter,  and  the  square  of  this  number  in  surface. 

859.  As  tlm  sphericity  of  the  eye-glass  may  be  increased  in- 
definitely, and  its  focal  distance  diminished  to  the  same  extent, 
it  would  seem  possible  to  apply  very  high  magnifying  powers  in 
very  short  telescopes.  For  example,  suppose  the  focsA  distance 
of  the  object-glass  is  twenty-four  inches ;  by  using  a  microscope 
of  -fjth  of  an  inch  focus,  we  have  a  power  of  two  hundred  and 
forty.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  such  microscopes  com- 
mand only  an  exceedingly  small  field  of  view,  and  would,  there- 
fore, not  enable  us  to  see  cmy  thing  more  than  a  minute  portion 
of  an  object  of  any  considerable  size ;  and  not  suflSicient  light 
would  be  transmitted  through  such  an  aperture  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  vision.  Since  the  image  is  inverted  with  respect  to 
the  object,  and  is  viewed  in  this  situation  by  the  glass,  objects 
seen  through  Astronomical  Telescopes  appear  inverted.  By  the 
addition  of  several  more  lenses,  they  may  be  made  to  appear 
erect,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  description  of  the  Day  Glass,  or 
Terrestrial  Telescope ;  but  at  every  new  refraction  a  certain 
portion  of  light  is  extinguished,  a  Joss  which  it  is  important  to 
avoid  in  instruments  designed  to  be  used  at  night ;  while,  in 
regard  to  celestial  objects,  it  is  not  essential  whether  they  are 
seen  erect  or  inverted. 
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The  jj^ace  for  the  eye  to  view  the  image  with  the  best  advan- 
tage is  at  Ff  where  the  pencils  of  paraUel  rays  meet 

800.  The  diffieuUies  to  be  overcome  in  the  eonstmctioii  of  a 
perfect  Refiracting  TelescopCy  (some  of  which  are  very  formida- 
ble,) are  chiefly  the  following :  L  Spherical  aberratioii ;  2. 
Chiomatic  aberration ;  3.  Want  of  sofficient  light ;  4.  Want  of 
a  field  of  view  sufficiently  ample ;  5.  Imperfections'  of  griass. 
Each  of  these  particulars  we  wUl  briefly  consider. 

861.  Spherical  Aberration^  it  will  be  recollected,  occasions  in- 
distinctness  in  images  formed  by  lenses,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  ra}rsof  the  same  pencil  not  being  all  brought  to  a  fbcos 
at  the  same  point,  those  which  fall  upon  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  lens  being  more  refracted  and  coming  to  a  focus  sooner  than 
those  which  are  nearer  to  the  axis.    (See  Aft  761.)  The 
amount  of  this  error  is  found  to  depend  on  two  circumstances, 
namely,  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  or  what  is  technically  called 
its  aperture,*  and  its  focal  distance,  increasing  rapidly  as  the 
aperture  is  increased,  and  diminishing  as  the  focal  distance  is 
increased.t   SmaU  c^pertares  and  fiat  or  thin  lenses  are,  therefore^ 
most  fi^  from  spherical  aberration.   But  it  we  use  small  aper* 
tures  we  cannot  have  a  strong  light,  which  is  a  circumstance  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  astronomical  observations,  since  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  an  object  if 
we  have  not  light  enough  to  render  it  visible.   Indeed,  many 
astronomical  objects,  as  small  stars,  are  rendered  visible  by  the 
telescope,  not  in  consequence  of  any  apparent  inciease  of  size, 
but  because  this  instrument  collects  and  conveys  to  the  eye  a 
much  larger  beam  of  light  from  them  than  woidd  otherwise  en- 
ter it.   While  the  diameter  of  the  beam  which  falls  upon  the 
naked  eye  is  only  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  that  collected  by  the 
telescope  may  be  several  inches,  or  even  several  feet,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  instrument.   Hence  the  advantage  of  large 
apertures  is  obvious.    Again,  we  cannot  wholly  remedy  the 
error  in  question,  though  we  may  diminish  it  by  using  very  flat 
lenses  which  have  great  focal  distances ;  but  the  tendency  of 
this  expedient  is  to  render  the  instrument  inconveniently  long. 
Other  expedients,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  correcting 
spherical  aberration  in  refracting  telescopes. 


*  The  apertnre,  strictly  tpeakiog,  is  the  diameter  of  that  part  of  the  lane  tbnmsh 
which,  in  a  given  caae,  hght  is  admitted,  whether  it  be  the  whole  Bur&ce  or  only  a 
part  of  it. 

t  It  is  foand  by  opticians,  that  the  UmgUudinal  aherration  of  lenses  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  aperture,  with  a  given  curvature,  and  is  inversely  as  the  focal  dis- 
tance, with  a  given  aperture,  and  uiat  the  lateral  aberration  increases  as  the  cube  of 
the  aperture,  with  a  given  radius,  or  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius  with  a  given 
aperture. 
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882.  In  the  eye-glasses,  whicli  are  liable  to  the  same  difficulty, 
where  the  lens  has  a  great  curvature^  as  is  the  case  with  such 
as  have  high  magnifying  powers,  the  aperture  is  necessarily  re- 
duced very  much,  by  excluding  ^  the  light  except  Mfhat  passes 
through  the  central  parts  of  the  lens.  At  least  this  is  the  case 
where  glass  lenses  are  used.  But  the  microscopes  made  of  dia- 
mond, sapphire,  and  other  gems,  have  not  only  high  refractive 
powers,  but  are  less  subject  to  spherical  aberration  than  similar 
lenses  of  glass.  (Art  839.)  Thus,  if  three  lenses  were  ground 
in  the  same  tool,  one  of  plale  glass,  one  of  sapphire,  and  the 
other  of  diamond,  their  respective  magnifying  powers  and  aber- 
rations would  be  as  follows  :* 

MagnUyingpoiror.  Longitiidliifll  BbOFBtioBi 

Glass,  150  1.167 

Sapphire,   250    1.005 

Diamond,   400    0.950 

This  difference  in  aberration  will  be  much  greater  if  the  lenses 
be  so  formed  as  to  give  the  same  magnifying  powers ;  for  then 
the  diamond  and  sapphire  lenses  may  be  m^e  so  much  thinner 
as  greatly  to  reduce  the  aberration. 

But  although  eye-pieces,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  may 
sometimes  be  made  of  the  precious  gems,  yet  this  can  rarely  be 
the  case  on  account  of  the  great  expense  attending  them.  It  is 
obvious,  also,  that  they  cannot  be  employed  for  the  object  lenses. 
The  most  successful  method  of  diminishing  spherical  aberration 
in  eye-pieces  of  glass,  is  by  a  combination  of  plano-convex  lenses, 
by  means  of  which  a  given  refracting  power  may  be  attained 
with  far  greater  distinctness  than  by  a  single  lens  of  the  same 
power.   Thus,  when  two  piano-  Rg.  301. 

convex  lenses  are  placed  as  in 
Fig.  301,  it  is  found  that  the  im- 
age has  fpur  times  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  double  convex  lens  of 
equivalent  power.f  Here  F  is  a 
lens  which  would  bring  the  par- 
allel rays  to  a  focus  and  form  the  image  at  the  distance  of  G ; 
but  E  is  another  similar  lens,  which,  receiving  them  in  a  eon- 
verging  state,  mcJiLes  them  converge  more,  and  come  to  a  focus 
at  H.  The  double  convex  lens  D,  would  do  the  same,  but  with 
much  greater  spherical  aberration.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
spherical  aberration  may  be  wholly  removed  by  combining  a 
meniscus  with  a  double  convey  lens  of  certain  curvatures.]; 


*  The  &gm  of  the  leiu  is  mipposed  to  he  plano-eonTeat,  the  conTex  eide  bemg 
tnrned  toward  parallel  rajs. 

t  The  Scioptic  Ball,  used  in  the  camera  obscnra,  (Art  819,)  is  formed  of  two  such 
knsee. 

t  See  Biewrter's  Optiee,  p.  58,  or  HeiMl^el  on  Light,  Seo.  316. 
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668.  In  object-glasses,  which,  on  aoconat  of  tiieir  smaller  cur- 
vatures, are  not  so  subject  to  emn*  from  q>berical  aberrations  as 
eye-glas9es  are,  the  most  advantageous  form  is  that  of  a  double 
convex  lens  of  unequal  curvatures,  the  radii  of  the  opposite  sur- 
faces being  as  one  to  six,  (Art  762>)  and  the  less  convex  side 
being  turned  toward  the  parallel  rays. 

In  short,  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  a^oid  the  errors  arising^ 
from  spherical  aberration  in  large  lenses,  diey  must  be  made  as 
thin  as  convenience  will  permit ;  that  where  it  is  practicable, 
they  may  be  most  advantageously  formed  of  the  precious  gems, 
particularly  the  diamond ;  that  a  plano-convex  lens  with  its  con- 
vex side  toward  the  parallel  rays  has  less  aberration  than  a 
double  convex  lens  of  equivalent  power ;  that  two  plano-convex 
lenses  may  be  so  combined  as  to  have  only  i  as  much  aberration 
as  the  double  lens,  and  a  meniscus  may  be  so  united  to  a  double 
convex  lens  as  wholly  to  prevent  aberration ;  and  finally,  that 
the  aberration  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  error  simply  by 
employing  a  double  convex  lens  whose  curvatures  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  are  as  one  to  six. 

Since  lenses  having  the  curvature  of  one  of  the  conic  sections 
are  free  from  spherical  aberration,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ground  an 
object-glass  into  the  figure  of  a  paraboloid.  This  was  free  from 
the  er^or  in  question,  but  involved  another  still  more  formidable, 
'since  it  decomposed  the  light  and  gave  an  Image  tinged  with  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  On  observing  this.  Sir  Isaac  pronounced 
the  further  improvement  of  the  refracting  telescope  to  be  hope- 
less, and  betook  himself  to  exclusive  efibrts  for  improving  the 
reflecting  telescope.  But  the  combined  ingenuity  of  philosophers 
and  artists,  has  nearly  overcome  this  error  also. 

864.  The  next  difficulty  therefore  to  be  considered  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  separation  of  the  prismatic  colors,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  different  rays,  an 
error  which  is  called  Ckromatic  Aberration. 

The  general  principles  of  Chromatic  Aberration,  will  be  readi- 
ly comprehended  by  calling  to  mind,  that  distinct  images  are 
formed  only  when  tne  rays  of  the  same  pencil  which  flow  from 
any  point  in  the  object  are  collected  into  one  and  the  same  point 
in  the  image,  unmixed  with  rays  from  any  other  point ;  that  the 
prismatic  rays  which  compose  white  light  have  severally  differ- 
ent degrees  of  refrangibility,  some  being  more  turned  out  of  their 
course  than  others,  in  passing  through  the  same  medium ;  that, 
consequently,  the  different  colored  rays  of  the  same  pencil  would 
meet  in  different  points,  each  set  of  colored  rays  forming  its  own 
image,  but  all  these  images  becoming  blended  with  one  another, 
and  thus  composing  a  confused,  colored  picture. 

To  illustrate  these  principles  let  LL  be  a  lens  of  crown  glas^ 
and  RL,  RL,  rays  of  white  light  incident  upon  it,  parallel  to  its 
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axis  Rr.  Let  the  extreme 
violet  rays,  whose  index  of 
refrac^on  is  1.54666,  be  re- 
fracted so  as  to  meet  the 
axis  in  v ;  then  the  extreme 
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rei,  whose  index  of  refrac-  e 


tion  is  only  1.5258,  will 
meet  the  axis  at  some  point  more  distant  from  the  lens,  as  at  r. 
Cv  and  Gr  are  the  focal  distances  of  the  lens  for  the  violet  and 
the  red  rays  respectively*  The  distance  w  is  the  chromatic 
aberration,  and  the  circle  whose  diameter  is  a&,  which  passes 
through  the  focus  of  the  mean  refrangible  rays  at  o,  is  called  the 
circle  of  hast  aberration*  r  ^ 

665.  These  effects  may  be  shown  experimentally  by  exposing 
the  lens  LL,  (Fig.  302,)  to  the  parallel  rays  of  the  sun.  If  we 
receive  the  image  of  the  sun  on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  between 
0  and  C,  the  luminous  circle  on  the  paper  will  have  a  red  border, 
because  it  is  a  section  of  the  cone  LrL,  the  exterior  rays  of 
which  La,  Lfr,  are  red ;  but  if  the  paper  is  placed  at  any  greater 
distance  than  o,  the  luminous  circle  on  the  paper  will  have  a 
violet  border,  because  it  is  a  section  of  the  cone  l^V^  the  exterior 
rays  of  which  a/',  hP  are  violet,  being  a  continuation  of  the  violet 
rays  Lv,  hv.  As  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens  is  here 
combined  with  its  chromatic  aberration,  the  undisguised  effect 
of  the  latter  will  be  better  seen  by  taking  a  large  convex  lens 
LL,  and  covering  up  all  the  central  part,  leaving  only  a  small 
rim  round  its  circmnference  at  LL,  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  may  pass.  The  refraction  of  the  differently  colored  rays 
will  then  be  finely  displayed  by  viewing  the  image  of  the  sun 
on  the  different  sides  ofab^ 

It  is  clear  from  these  observations,  that  the  lens  will  form  a 
violet  image  of  the  sun  at  v,  a  red  image  at  r,  and  images  of  the 
other  colors  of  the  spectrum  at  intermediate  points  between  r 
and  V  ;  so  that  if  we  place  the  eye  behind  these  images,  we  shcdl 
see  a  confused  image,  possessing  none  of  that  sharpness  and  dis- 
tinctness which  it  would  have  ^d  if  farmed  only  by  one  kind 
of  rays.* 

The  separation  of  white  light  into  its  prismatic  colors,  is  called 
digpersion  ;  and  the  comparative  power  of  effecting  this^separa* 
tion,  possessed  by  different  media,  is  called  the  digpersive  power. 
The  dispersive  power  is  measured  by  the  ratio  which,  in  any  case, 
&e  separation  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  bears  to  the  mean  re- 
fraction of  the  compound  ray.  Thus  if  a  ray  of  solar  light  on 
passing  through  a  lens,  is  turned  out  of  its  original  direotion  27% 
and  the  red  and  violet  rays  are  separated  from  each  other  1% 
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then  the  dispersive  power  is  said  to  be  which  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  decimal  fraction,  .037=2=^^. 

866.  Different  bodies  possess  different  dispersive  powers. 

The  dispersive  powers  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  sub- 
stances in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table. 

DispeniTd  powei.  Ditpentvc  powcc. 

Oil  of  Cassia,  .  .  •  0.139  Plate  Glass,  .  .  0.032 
Sulphuret  of  Carbon,  .  0.130  Sulphuric  Acid,  .  .  0.031 
Oil  of  Bitter  Ahnonds,  0.079  Alcohol,  ....  0.029 
Flint  Glass,  .  .  .  .  0.052  Rock  Crystal,  .  .0.026 
Muriatic  Acid,  .  .  .  0.043  Blue  Sapphire,  .  0.026 
Diamond,  ...  .  •  0.038  Fluor  Spar,  •  .  .  0.022 
Crown  Glass,  (green,)  .  0.036 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  transparent  substances 
which  have  the  highest  dispersive  power,  are  the  oil  of  cassia 
and  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  both  of  which  fluids  have  been 
made  to  perform  an  important  service  in  the  construction  of 
achromatic  telescopes ;  that  flint  glass,  as  that  used  for  decan- 
ters, has  a  much  higher  dispersive  power  than  crown  glass,  or 
that  which  is  analogous  to  window  glass ;  that  the  diamond  has 
a  low  dispersive  power,  but  is  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  rock 
crystcd,  the  sapphire,  and  fluor  spar,  which  last  bodies  have  the 
least  dispersive  power  of  any  known  substances. 

867.  With  these  facts  in  view,  we  may  now  inquire  by-  what 
means  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is  rendered  achromatic* 

If  we  place  behind  LL  (Fig.  302)  a  concave  lens  GG  of  the 
same  glass,  and  having  its  surfaces  ground  to  the  same  curva> 
ture,  such  a  lens  having  properties  directly  opposite  to  tho6e  of 
the  convex  lens,  will  neutralize  its  effects.  Consequently,  the 
rays  which  were  separated  into  their  prismatic  colors  by  the 
convex  lens,  will  be  reunited  by  the  concave  lens,  and  reproduce 
white  light.  But  though  such  a  combination  of  the  two  lenses 
will  correct  the  color,  yet.it  also  destroys  the  power  of  the  con- 
vex lens  to  form  an  image,  on  which  its  use  solely  depends. 
Gould  we  find  a  concave  lens  which  would  correct  all  the  color 
and  yef* not  destroy  this  refracting  power,  the  two  lenses  would 
evidently  form  the  achromatic  combination  sought  for.  Now 
this  is  what  is  actually  done  :  by  making  the  concave  lens  of  a 
substance  which  has  a  higher  dispersive  power  than  that  of  which 
the  convex  lens  is  made,  the  curvature  of  the  concave  lens  will 
not  need  to  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  convex  lens,  and  of  course 
the  two  together,  constituting  the  compound  lens,  will  be  equiv- 
alent in  refracting  power  to  a  single  lens,  whose  convexity  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  curvatures*  The  most  commoa 


f 

eomUiiation  is  that  of  flint  glass  with  crown  glass,  the  ooncare 
lens  being  made  of  flint  glass,  and  the  convex  of  crown.  By  the 
table  in  Art.  866,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dispersive  power  of 
flint  glass  is  52,  while  that  of  orown  glass  is  86,  which  nambera 
are  nearly  as  3  to  2,  and  these  numbers,  therefore,  mav  be  em* 
ployed  for  the  sake  of  illostration.  *  Since  the  power  of  the  con- 
cave lens  to  rennite  the  prismatic  rays,  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  the  convex  lens  to  separate  them,  we  shall  not  require  a 
refractive  power  to  eflfect  this  equivalent  to  that  of  the  convex 
lens ;  that  is,  a  concave  lens  of  less  curvature  and  proportionally 
greater  focal  distance,  will  serve  our  purpose.  Therefore, 

An  oAromaiic  lera  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  convex  and  a  con^ 
cave  lens,  whose  dispersive  powers  are  respectively  proportional  to 
their  focal  distances. 

868.  A  telescope  furnished  with  an  object-glass  thus  fonned,  is 
called  an  Achromatic  Telescope.  The  spherical  aberration  being 
corrected  by  the  methods  pointed  out  in  Art.  762,  and  the  chro* 
matic  aberration  being  destroyed  in  the  manner  above  described, 
the  Refracting  Telescope  becomes  an  instruftient  of  great  perfec- 
tion, and  is  reckoned  among  the  greatest  works  ot  art.  Until 
recently,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  refracting  telescopes  of  an 
aperture  of  more  than  from  three  to  five  inches.  For  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  errors  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tion increase  rapidly  as  the  size  of  the  aperture  is  augmented. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  a,  large '  aperture,  since  the 
magnifying  power  does  not  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass, but  upon  the  ratio  between  the  focal  distance  of  the 
object-glass  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass,  (Art  858,) 
we  answer,  that  the  use  of  a  large  aperture  is  to  admit,  con- 
dehse,  and  finaUy  convey  to  the  eye*  a  larger  beam  of  light,  and 
thus  to  render  many  objects,  as  the  smaller  stars,  or  Jupiter^s 
belts,  visible,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  so,  on  account  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  light  which  they  transmit  to  us.  Want  of 
light  is  in  fact  one  ot  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  telescope 
has  to  contend  with ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  object-glasses  of 
most  telescopes  are  comparatively  smaH,  and  are  necessarily  so 
on  account  of  the  difficultv  of  procuring  suitable  glass  for  those 
of  a  larger  size ;  and  in  the  second  place,  of  the  light  admitted 
through  the  object-glass,  a  great  proportion  is  intercepted  and 
wasted  in  various  w^ys,  many  instruments  being  able  to  save 
only  the  central  rays  without  rendering  the  image  indistinct  and 
colored.  Thus,  when  very  high  magnifiers  are  applied,  (which 
of  course  have  very  small  focal  distances,)  the  rays  proceed  from 
the  focus  and  fall  upon  the  microscope  so  obliquely,  that  only . 
those  which  pass  through  the  central  parts  of  the  lens  can  be 
saved,  since  such  as  fall  upon  the  marginal  parts  of  the  lens  are 
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too  much  affected  by  spherical  and  chromatic  aherratioiiy  to  Sana 
with  the  others  a  distinct  and  colorless  image. 

•  869.  Want  of  field  of  view  is  another  difEcnlty  to  be  snnnooiit- 
ed.  When  we  nse  an  object-glass  of  short  focus  with  a  high 
magnifier,  the  microscope  most  have  a  focus  proportionally  short, 
and  of  course  the  field  of  view  will  be  very  limited  and  the  light 
but  feeble.  This  difliculty  may  be  obviated  by  using  an  object- 
glass  of  very  great  focal  distance.  If^for  example*  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  object-glass  were  only  12  inches,  in  order  to  attain 
a  magnifying  power  of  120,  we  must  employ  a  microscope  whose 
focal  distance  is  only  tV  of  an  inch.  But  if  the  focal  distance 
of  the  object^lass  were  10  feet,  or  120  inches,  then  our  micro- 
scope might  have  a  focal  distance  of  1  inch,  which  would  give  a 
larger  field  and  a  stronger  light.  With  a  view  of  obviating  sev- 
eral of  the  foregoing  difficulties,  the  earlier  astronomers  who 
used  the  telescope,  employed  for  their  object-glasses  lenses  whose 
focal  lengths  were  very  great  Cassini^  an  Italian  astronomer, 
constructed  telescopes  eighty,  one  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  long ;  und  Huygens  employed  such  as  were  nearly 
the  same  length.  The  latter  astronomer  dispensed  with  the  tahe^ 
fixing  his  object-glass,  contained  in  a  short  tube,  to  the  top  of  a 
high  pole,  and  forming  the  image  in  the  air,  near  the  level  of  the 
eye,  which  image  he  viewed  with  an  eye-glass,  as  usual.  With 
telescopes  of  this  description  several  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
were  discovered. 

870.  But  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  hitherto  en- 
countered in  the  construction  of  large  refracting  telescopes,  has 
arisen  from  the  mperf^cti&ns  of  glass. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  glass  of  a  perfectly  homogene- 
ous composition  and  structure,  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Fara- 
day— 

^  Although  every  part  of  the  glass  may  in  itself  be  as  good  as 
possible,  yet  without  this  ccmdition  [a  perfectly  homogeneous  struc- 
ture] the  parts  do  not  act  in  uniformity  with  each  other ;  the  rays 
of  light  are  deflected  from  the  course  which  they  ought  to  pmv 
sue,  and  the  piece  of  glass  becomes  useless.  The  streaks,  sbia^ 
veins  or  tails,  which  are  seen  within  glass  otherwise  perfectly 
goodf  result  from  a  want  of  this  equality ;  they  are  visible  only 
because  they  bend  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  them 
from  their  rectilinear  course,  and  are  constituted  of  a  glass  hav- 
ing either  a  greater  or  a  smidler  refractive  power  than  the  neigh- 
boring parts.  When  these  irregularities  are  so  powerful  as  to 
render  their  effe^  observable  by  the  naked  eye,  it  may  eaaly 
be  supposed  to  what  an  injurious  extent  their  influence  must  el- 
tend,  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  and"  other  instruments  <^ 
a  similar  nature,  where  these  faults  are  not  only  magnified  many 
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iimes,  bat  where  the  effect  U  to  give  an  equally  magnified  erro- 
neous representation  of  the  object  looked  at,  when  the  very  point 
to  be  attained  is  to  examine  that  object  with  the  utmost  accura- 
cy ;  and  it  is  accordingly  found  that  these  striae  are  the  most  fa- 
tal faults  of  glass  intended  for  optical  purposes.  Besides  this, 
not  only  do  the  strise  themselves  occasion  harm,  but  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  they  rarely  occur  in  glass  otherwise 
homogeneous.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  grain  of  sand,  in  passing 
through,  and  at  the  same  time  dissolving  in  glass,  will  give  a 
streak  of  different  composition  from  the  rest  of  the  substance ; 
and  again,  a  bubble  ascending  may  lift  a  line  of  heavy  or  more 
refractive  matter  into  a  ^ghter  and  less  refractive  portion  above. 
Many  a  disk,  which  upon  the  most  careful  examination  has  ap- 
peared perfectly  free  from  strise,  and  quite  uniform,  has,  when 
worked  into  an  object-glass,  been  found  incapable  of  giving  a 
good  image,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  irregularities  in  the 
mass,  which,  though  not  sudden  or  strong  enough  to  occasion 
strise,  still  produce  a  confused  effect ;  and  if  this  happens  with 
glass  approaching  so  near  to  perfection,  it  happens  still  more  fre- 
quently, and  to  a  much  stronger  degree,  with  such  as  contains 
visible  irregularities.'** 

871.  These  irregularities  are  much  more  frequent  in  flint  glass 
than  in  crown ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
in  constructing  a  large  refracting  telescope,  is  to  procure  a  suit- 
able piece  of  flint  glass  for  the  concave  part  of  the  achromatic 
objfect-glass.  (Art.  867.)  This  want  of  uniformity  arises  chiefly 
from  the  different  specific  gravities  of  the  materials  that  compose 
the  glass.  Oxide  of  lead,  a  very  heavy  substance,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  flint  glass  to  the  amount  of  about  one-third 
of  its  weight  The  oxide  of  lead  is  so  heavy  a  material,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  fusible,  that  it  melts  and  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  the  lighter  materials  to  accumulate  at  the  top ;  and 
so  imperfect  are  the  means  of  mixture,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, that  glass  of  very  different  specific  gravity,  is  produced 
firom  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  same  crucible. 

These  circumstances  we  have  thought  worthy  of  being  recited, 
in  order  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  learner  the  formidable 
nature,  as  well  as  the  great  number,  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  construction  of  a  large  achromatic  telescope. 
Yet  they  have,  in  several  instances,  been  completely  surmounted. 
Fraunhofer  executed  two  telescopes  with  achromatic  object- 
glasses,  the  one  nine  inches  and  nine-tenths,  and  the  other  twelve 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  at  the  period  of  bis  death  he  was  pur- 
posing to  undertake  one  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  That  of 
9.9  inches  aperture  was  made  for  the  Russian  government,  for 
the  use  of  the  observatory  at  Dorpat,  where,  under  the  direction 

•  Faraday,  PhiL  Thuv.,  1830. 
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of  M.  Strove,  a  distingiiished  astronotner,  it  has  already  achieved 
numeroos  valuable  discoveries  in  astronomy.   The  object-glass 
*  has  a  focal  length  of  14  feet 


TBB  TESRE8TUAL  OR  DAT  TELESCOPE. 

872.  As  the  Astronomical  Telescope  represents  ottjects  invert- 
ed, it  requires  to  be  so  modified  for  terrestrial  views*  that  objects 
may  appear  erect  This  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  two  more 
lenses  of  similar  figure  to  that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  of  the  same 
focal  length.  The  first  of  these  additional  glasses,  forms  a  sec- 
ond image  of  the  object,  inverted  with  nspeet  tcf  the  first  image, 
and  therefore  erect  with  respect  to  tne  object  This  image  is 
viewed  by  the  second  glass  as  by  any  simple  microscope.  Thus, 
AB,  the  object-glass,  forms  an  inverted  image  nm  of  the  otigect 
MN.  Instead  of  viewin|^  this  image  by  the  eye  placed  at  iZ  as 
in  the  common  astronomical  telescope,  we  suffer  the  pencils  of 
parallel  rays  to  cross  each  other  at  L  aiid  fall  upon  a  second  lens 


EF  (similar  in  all  respects  to  CD)  which  collects  them  into  an 
image  m'n'  in  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  which  image  is  viewed 
by  the  eye-glass  GH  in  the  same  manner  as  the  object  itself 
would  be. 

As  some  portion  of  the  light  is  reflected,  and  some  absorbed 
and  dissipated  by  passing  through  these  additional  lenses,  they  of 
course  diminish  tne  brightness  of  the  view ;  bat  in  the  daytime 
there  will  usually  be  light  enough  for  distinct  vision  after  this 
loss  is  sustained,  while  it  is  more  agreeable  and  convenient  to 
have  the  objects  presented  to  us  in  their  natural  positions  than 
inverted.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  additional  lenses  do  not 
niagnify,  the  focal  length  of  each  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  e^e-glass.  Were  they  rendered  smaller  for  the  purpose  of 
magnifying,  the  field  of  view  and  the  light  would  both  be  im- 
paired. 

873.  We  usually  find  in  telescopes,  particularly  those  designed 
for  terrestrial  objects,  some  contrivance,  as  a  draw-tube,  by  which 
the  eye-glass  can  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  withdrawn  from  Ae 
object-glass.  This  is  to  accommodate  the  instrument  to  objects, 
at  different  distances.  When  it  is  directed  to  very  near  objects, 
the  image  is  thrown  i\irther  back,  and  therefore  in  order  that  it 
may  be  in  the  focus  of  the  eve-glass,  (which  is  essential  to  di»- 
tinct  vision,)  the  latter  must  be  drawn  backward ;  but  where  the 
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object  is  remote,  the  image  is  formed  nearer  to  the  object-glass, 
and  then  the  eye-glass  must  be  moved  forward,  till  its  focus  of 
parallel  rays  comes  to  the  place  of  the  image.  For  a  similar 
reason,  near-sighted  persons  require  the  eye-glass  to  be  brought 
nearer  than  usual  to  the  object-glass ;  for  then  the  image  will  be 
nearer  to  the  eye-glass  than  ita  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  the 
rays  will  meet  the  eye  diverging,  a  condition  favorable  to  eyes 
naturally  too  convex.  For  a  contrary  reason,  long-sighted  per- 
sons, who  usually  wear  convex  spectacles,  may  acUust  the  tele- 
scope to  suit  their  eyes  without  spectacles,  by  removing  the  eye- 
glass further  back  than  usual. 

Most  terrestrial  telescopes  contain  a  greater  number  of  glasses 
than  are  represented  in  figure  303.  Such  a  number  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration, 
these  errors  being  less  in  several  flat  and  thin  lenses  than  in  a 
smaller  number  of  equivalent  lenses  of  greater  curvature. 

Astronomical  telescopes  are  easily  sid^pted  to  terrestrial  ob« 
servations,  by  removing  the  eye«glass  and  substituting  a  tube 
containing  the  additional  glasses  for  rendering  the  view  erect 

OALILSO*S  TELESCOPE. 

874.  This  instrument  was  the  first  astronomical  telescope,  hav- 
ing been  invented  by  Galileo,  as  the  name  implies.  It  differs 
from  the  common  astronomical  telescope,  in  having  for  the  eye- 
glass a  concave  instead  of  a  convex  lens,  which  receives  the  pen- 
cils of  light,  as  they  are  converging  to  form  an  image,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  focus  to  which  they  tend,  as  to  render  them 
parallel.  Thus,  the  object-glass  A6  collects  the  rays  of  light  as 
they  proceed  from  the  object  M N,  and  makes  them  converge  to- 
ward ihe  focus  at  E.  But  the  concave  lens  CD  is  interposed  at 
such  a  point  as  to  render  these  converging  rays  parallel,  and  in 
this  way  they  come  to  the  eye  situated  belund  the  lens. 


N  B  D 


Since  the  concave  lens  restores  the  rays  to  that  stale  of  paral- 
lelism which  they  had  before  they  passed  through  the  object- 
glasa,  the  learner  nuiy  not  readily  see  how  this  instrument  aids 
the  eye.  That  it  does  8o»  however,  will  be  apparent  fimn  the 
following  considerations. 

First,  a  much  broader  beam  of  light  falls  upon  the  olyect-^ass 
than  upon  the  naked  pi^  of  the  eye»  the  gpmater  part  of  which 
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is  ccdlected  and  conveyed  to  the  eye.  By  this  means  the  hrigJU- 
n^s  of  objects  is  greatly  increased. 

Secondly,  as  in  the  astronomical  telescope,  (Art  857,)  were  the 
eye  situated  at  the  center  of  the  object-glass,  the  object  and  the 
image  formed  by  the  object-glass  would  have  the  same  apparent 
'    dimensions ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  eye-glass  enables  us  to  view 
this  image  much  nearer,  it  increases  its  apparent  dimensions  in 
the  same  ratio.   But  when  we  use  a  concave  lens  situated  as  in 
the  Galilean  telescope,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  convex 
lens  situated  in  the  same  mwner  on  the  other  side  of  the  focus, 
so  that  the  rays  would  come  to  the  eye  parallel.   Hence,  in  the 
Galilean  as  in  the  common  astronomical  telescope,  the  magnify- 
ing power  is  as  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass 
to  that  of  the  eye-glass. 

This  form  of  the  telescope  has  several  advantages  and  several 
disadvantages,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  form.  In  the 
first  place,  requiring  but  two  glasses  to  present  objects  erect,  it 
occasions  less  loss  of  light  than  the  ordinary  form,  and  presents 
objects  with  proportionally  greater  brightness.  In  the  second 
place,  the  eye-glass  being  between  the  object-glass  and  the  image, 
instead  of  beyond  it,  the  instrument  admits  of  being  made  short 
and  compact,  a  circumstance  which  fits  it  for  the  purposes  of  an 
opera-glassy  to  which  use  it  is  frequently  applied.  In  the  third 
place,  the  concave  lens  corrects  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
convex  lens,  and  where  a  proper  proportion  is  observed  between 
the  curvatures  of  the  two  lenses,  the  instrument  is  easily  ren- 
dered achromatic.  The  chief  disadvantage  attending  the  instru- 
ment, is  its  Iimited^/(/  of  view.  For  the  pencils  of  parallel  rays, 
after  passing  through  die  concave  eye-glass,  diverge  from  one 
another,  those  toward  the  marginal  parts  of  the  lens  being  turned 
from  those  that  are  contiguous  to  the  axis,  and  therefore  mot  en- 
tering the  pupil  of  the  eye.  And  since  only  those  near  the  axis 
at  £,  (Fig.  304,)  can  enter  the  pupil,  the  field  of  view  must  de- 
pend on  the  dimensions  of  the  pupil,  and  cannot  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  instrument,  as  in  the  refracting  tel- 
escope. This  defect  has  caused  this  kind  of  telescope  to  fcdl  in- 
to disuse  for  astronomical  purposes. 

REFLECTING  TELESCOPE. 

875.  Reflecting  Telescopes  differ  in  principle  from  those  al- 
ready described  only  in  forming  their  image  by  a  concave  reflector 
instead  of  a  convex  object-glass.  The  m^  common  form  of  the 
Reflecting  Telescope  is  the  Gregorian,  so  called  from  the  in- 
ventor. Dr.  James  Gregory,  of  Scotland.  The  general  principles 
of  this  instrument  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

In  the  Gregorian  Telescope,  the  light  (supposed  to  come  in 
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parallel  rays)  is  first  received  by  a  large  concave  speculum,  by 
which  it  is  brought  to  a  focus,  and  made  to  form  an  inverted  im- 
age. On  the  opposite  side  of  this  image,  and  facing  the  large 
speculum,  is  placed  a  small  concave  speculum,  of  greater  curva- 
ture, at  such  a  distance  from  the  image  that  the  rays  proceeding 
from  it  and  falling  on  the  speculum  are  made  to  converge  to  a 
focus  situated  a  small  distance  behind  the  large  speculum,  pass- 
ing through  a  circular  aperture  in  the  center  of  it.  This  second 
image  is.  magnified  by  a  micro£(A|fi,  as  in  the  Refracting  Tele- 
scope. This  description  may  nowbe  applied  to  the  annexed 
figure. 

ABCD,  a  large  open  tube  of  brass,  iron,  or  mahogany,  to  con- 
tain the  reflectors. 

abcdf  a  smaller  tube,  to  receive  the  second  image  and  the  eye- 
glass. 

EE,  a  large  concave  speculum,  usually  composed  of  a  metallio 
compound  called  speadum  metal. 


Fig.  305. 

A  B 


FF,  small  concave  speculum* 
mn,  image  formed  by  the  large  reflector. 
71771,  image  formed  by  the  small  reflector. 
G,  eye-glass. 

W  Y,  a  metallic  rod  having  a  screw  connected  with  the  small 
reflector,  by  means  of  which  this  reflector  is  made  to  approach 
the  flrst  image,  or  to  recede  from  it 

Some  of  the  pencils  of  rays  necessary  to  form  the  respective  ' 
images  are  omitted  in  the  figure,  to  prevent  confusion. 

876.  From  the  foregoing  construction  it  is  evident,  first,  that 
the  image  viewed  by  the  eye  being  in  the  same  position  with 
the  object,  the  latter  will  appear  erect ;  secondly,  that  since  the 
mirrors  may  be  formed  of  a  p9.rabolic  figure,*  all  spherical  aber- 
ration may  be  easily  prevented,  (Art.  761 ;)  thirdly,  that  since 
light  is  not  decomposed  by  reflexion,  reflecting  telescopes  are  not 
subject  to  chromatic  aberration ;  and,  hence,  that  it  is  not  neces- 


*  An  elliptical  figure  hna  the  same  property. 
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sary  to  lengthen  the  tube  as  the  aperture  is  increasedt  as  is 
the  case  in  reimcting  telescopes ;  but  since  the  light  will  de- 
pend, chiefly,  on  the  size  of  the  large  reflector,  a  strong 
light  may  be  obtained  with  a  c(Mnparati\'ely  short  tube.  Tlie 
achromatic  telescope,  however,  with  all  the  latest  improvements, 
is  deemed  a  more  perfect  and  more  convenient  instrument  than 
the  reflecting  telescope ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  hereafter  to  con^ructxpflectors  of  such  enormous  dimen- 
sions as  those  <^  Dr.  Herschei^  Some  account  of  his  forty  feet 
reflector  may  form  a  suitable  close  to  this  sketch  of  optical  in^ 
struments. 

877.  Under  the  munificent  patronage  of  George  m,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  began,  in  1785,  to  construct  a  telescope  forty  feet 
long,  and  in  1789,  on  the  day  when  it  was  completed,  he  discov- 
ered  with  it  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn.  The  great  speculum 
was  more  thM  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds.  Its  focd  length  was  forty 
feet.   The  tube  which  contained  it  was  made  of  sheet  iron. 

The  light  afibrded  by  this  instrument  was  astonishingly  great 
The  lai^st  fixed  stars,  as  Sirius,  shone  in  it  with  the  splendor 
of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  eye,  in  the  place  of  ike 
small  beam  that  enters  the  naked  organ,  a  beam  of  light  from 
the  star  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter.  Hence,  it  was  suited 
to  reveal  to  the  eye  numberless  stars  and  clusters  of  stars,  which 
preceding  telescopes  had  failed  to  exhibit,  because  they  could 
not  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  light.  To  economize  the 
light  to  the  best  advantage,  the  small  mirror  employed  in  the 
Gregorian  telescope,  (see  Fig.  305,)  was  dispensed  with,  since 
every  successive  reflexion  dissipates  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
light,  and  the  image  was  thrown  near  to  the  open  mouth  of  the 
tube,  where  it  was  viewed  by  the  eye-glass  directly,  the  observer 
being  seated  so  as  to  look  into  the  mouth  in  front.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  head  from  obstructing  too  much  of  the  light,  the 
image  was  formed  near  one  side  of  the  tube.*  Its  greatest  mag- 
nifying power  was  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  tUs 
was  used  only  for  the  smallest  stars. 

The  greatest  telescope  hitherto  constructed,  is  the  one  recent- 
ly built  in  Ireland  by  Lord  Onnanton,  (Earl  of  Ross,)  which  has 
a  focal  distance  of  50  feet,  and  an  aperture  of  6  feet.  This 
gigantic  instrument,  it  is  expected,  will  reveal  to  ua  many  secrets 
of  the  skies  hitherto  hidden  from  human  view. 


*  HoIoemVi  tdoKop^f  are  eoiutnieled  in  tlie  miba  miuier. 
FINIS. 
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